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PREFATORY    NOTE. 


U.  S.  Geological  and  GEoaaAPHioAL 

Survey  of  the  Tebbitobies, 

Washingtonj  Augtist  1, 1877. 

Balletin  No.  4,  series  of  1877,  completes  Yolame  III ;  and  with  this 
number  are  issaed  index,  title-page,  table  of  coDtents,  list  of  illastra- 
tioDs,  &C.,  for  the  whole  volume.  It  is  hoped  that  the  separately  pub- 
lished numbers  are  preserved  for  binding,  as  there  is  no  issae  of  the 
Balletins  in  boand  volames  from  this  office,  and  as  back  numbers  cannot 
always  be  supplied  to  complete  deficient  files. 

In  concluding  the  third  volume  of  Bulletins,  a  word  regarding  the 
origfin  and  progress  of  this  publication  will  not  be  out  of  place.  The 
iffioe  began  in  1874,  when  it  was  found  desirable  to  establish  more  ready 
meaos  of  communication  with  the  public  and  with  scientific  bodies  than 
the  regular  Reports  of  the  Survey  aflforded;  the  design  being  to  publish, 
without  the  delay  incident  to  the  appearance  of  more  elaborate  and 
extended  articles,  such  new  or  specially  interesting  matter  as  should  be 
contributed  to  the  general  results  of  the  Explorations  under  my  charge 
by  the  members  or  the  collaborators  of  the  Survey.  The  practical  im- 
portance of  prompt  measures  in  such  cases  is  well  recognized,  and 
safficientlj  attested  by  the  success  which  the  Bulletins  have  achieved. 

The  First  and  Second  Bulletins,  which  appeared  in  1874,  are  separately 
paged  pamphlets,  without  ostensible  connection  with  each  other  or  with 
sobsequent  ones,  but  toerether  constituting  a  ^' First  Series"  of  the 
pablication.  Bulletins  which  appeared  in  1875,  being  those  of  a  ^^Second 
Series  ^  and  six  in  number,  are  continuously  paged.  With  No.  6  wera 
iasaed  title,  contents,  index,  &c.,  for  all  the  numbers  of  both  ^'  series  " 
which  had  then  appeared;  the  design  being  that  these  should  together 
ooDstitute  a  Volume  I,  in  order  that  the  inconvenient  distinction  of 
^* series"  might  be  dropped. 

With  Bulletin  No.  1  of  1876,  the  publication  was  established  as  an 
annnal  serial;  the  four  consecutively  paged  numbers  of  that  year  con- 
stitoting  Volume  II. 

The  four  Bulletins  of  1877  constitute  Volume  III,  which  compares 

favorably  with  its  predecessors  in  the  extent,  variety,  and  importance 

of  its  contents,  and  is  greatly  improved  in  typography  and  general 

appearance. 

Should  no  unforeseen  circumstance  prevent,  the  Bulletins  will  continue 
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to  be  issued  at  convenient  irregalar  intervals,  as  material  may  come 
band ;  tbe  strictly  serial  cbaracter  of  tbe  poblication,  bowever,  bei  i 
maintained.    Tbe  actaal  date  of  issae  is  given  on  tbe  temporary  cov 
of  eacb,  as  it  is  important  to  fix  witb  precision  tbe  appearance 
tbe  successive  numbers  of  a  periodical  in  wbicb  so  many  new  gene 
and  species  are  described. 

Tbis  publication,  answering  so  fully  tbe  special  purpose  for  wbicb 
was  establisbed,  is  regarded  as  one  o£tbe  most  important  means  to  tl 
main  ends  wbicb  tbe  Survey  bas  in  view.  It  bas  already  acquired 
cbaracter  and  standing  whicb  render  it  favorably  comparable  to  tl 
regular  *'  Proceedings  "  or  otber  similar  publications  of  any  of  tbe  learnc 
bodies  of  tbis  country  or  Europe.  Its  scope  includes  tbe  whole  ran| 
of  tbe  subjects  for  tbe  investigation  of  whicb  tbe  Survey  is  conducted 
and  the  appearance  of  whicb  in  tbis  connection  does  not  in  any  wa 
restrict  tbe  plan  of  the  formal  Reports  of  tbe  Survey.  Tbe  volume 
already  issued  contain  articles  upon  Archaeology,  Ethnography,  Lii 
gnistics,  Geology,  Topography,  Geography,  Pala)ontology,  and  Nature 
History  in  general,  suitably  illustrated  with  plates,  cuts,  and  maps^  ani 
no  effort  will  be  spared  in  the  future  to  maintain  the  high  standar 
wbicb  tbe  present  volume  so  conspicuously  illustrates. 

P.  V.  HAYDEN, 
United  t^ate»  Geologist. 
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ERRATA. 


P^e  1*23,  line  5,  place  a  semicolon  after  "joint" ;  also,  make  tbe  same  correction  after 
wood'* in  line  5,  pa|^e  126;  after** cilia"  in  line  10,  page  126;  and  after  "latter" 
I  uod  6,  yttge  142. 

Page  126,  line  12,  for  '*  disk  "  read  "  discal ". 
hge  127,  and  on  page  141,  for  "  ooncinnisella  "^  read  "  QOtudnuaella  ". 
Pag»  128,  for  ''  speciee  "  read  **  genns  ". 

?a(^  129,  between  *'  (E.  4nuu!ulella^*  and  "  Olifphipteryx^^  insert  "  Blaatobasis  gigan- 
^  Cham.'' 

f^jt  130,  for  **  tarcenihina  "  read  "  arcudkina  ". 
PifB  131  and  132  and  141,  for  "  andaegieUa"  read  "  anderegUlla  ". 
Fife  132,  Ibr  **  LeapeAegafoliella"  read  "  leapedeza/oUella  ". 
y^  132  and  137  and  138,  for  "  texana "  read  "  iexanella^\ 

Fife  141,  for  **  cBquipuUella"  read  "  a?9«0j9tt2o«2/a " ;  for  ^*  Lamna"  read  ''Zar«rHa">. 
.'"^mmroreWa"  read  "pruuivorella". 
rig»  143y  ^r  '^  oerdrigella  "  read  "  cercarisella  ". 
?i{Ee  144,  for  **Aetol€  "  read  "  Jctote  ". 
ri|^  145,  for  *«£r.  Neumanella  "  read  "IT.  &a««0<te7la  ". 
?a^  230,  line  13  from  top,  for  "  posterior"  read  " sabmargiual  ". 
hgp  26o,  line  20  from  top,  for  "  aegerUformU  "  read  "  aegeriiformis  *\ 
?afre  267,  line  16  from  bottom,  for  **fu€ata  "  read  "  am/iAi<ea  ". 
?t^  267,  line  14  from  bottom,  pat  "  Taxophora  falvn  "  in  small  capitals. 
Pa^  312,  line  4.    The  name  of  the  species  ^'Ljfcaaa  indagatrix"  being  preoccupied, 
-author  ch»nf;ee  it  to  *'X.  dronuFa". 

:^  513,  line  13  from  bottom.    The  name  of  tbe  species  "  LyooM  impavida  "  being 
'"•cenpied,  tbe  aotbor  changes  it  to  *'  L,  t4tchtfpoda  ". 
rage  571,  line  13,  for  '<  Pkgsa  "  read  <<  BuUniu  atavus  White  ". 
^1^  571,  line  19,  for  "Anodonta"  read  **Anadanta propatorU  White". 
Mfe  571,  line  SO,  for  '•  Uttio  "  read  "  Unio  stnectus  White  ". 
ige  571,  line  21,  for  "  Unio  "  read  "  Unio  eryptarhynchus  White  ". 
'ase571,  line  22,  for  ''Unio  "  read  "  UnioprimwvM  White". 
a§e  571,  line  23,  dele  the  line. 
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ART.  I.-A  CALENDAR  OF  THE  DAKOTA  NATION. 


By  B^ vet  Lieut.  Ool.  6 aheigk  Maxleey,  "    • 
Captain  First  United  States  Infantry^  Acting  Signal  Offieer. 


Plate  1. 


«  • 


chart  presented  with  this  paper  is  ascertained  to  be  the  calendar 
16  Dakota  Nation,  extending  over  the  seventy-one  years  commencing 
the  winter  of  A.  D.  1799-1800.    The  copy  from  which  the  lithograph 
taken  is  traced  on  a  strip  of  cotton  cloth,  in  size  one  yard  square, 
the  symbols  almost  entirely  fill,  and  was  made  by  Lieut.  H.  T.  Beed , 
A.,  an  accomplished  officer  of  the  present  writer's  company  and 
^Dt,  in  the  two  colors,  black  and  red,  used  in  the  original,  of  which 
>rt8  to  be  a  fac  simile.    The  general  design  of  the  chart  and  the 
\g  of  most  of  its  symbols  were  determined  by  Lieutenant  Beed,  at 
Bally,  Dak.,  and  afterward  at  Fort  Bice,  Dak.,  in  November, 
by  him  and  the  writer ;  while  further  investigation  by  the  latter  of 
and  authorities  at  Washington  elicited  additional  details.    After 
don  of  the  copy  to  a  number  of  military  and  civil  officers  con- 
with  the  Departments  of  War  and  the  Interior,  it  appeared  that 
who,  from  service  on  expeditions  and  surveys  or  from  special 
of  American  ethnology,  were  most  familiar  with  the  Indian  tribes 
of  the  Mississippi,  had  never  heard  of  this  or  any  other  similar 
ipt  among  them  to  establish  a  chronological  system.    Bragging 
iphies  of  chiefs  and  partisan  histories  of  particular  wars,  deline- 
in  picture-writing  on  hides  or  bark,  are  very  common.    Nearly 
traveler  on  the  plains  has  obtained  a  ^'  painted  robe  ",  on  which 
aboriginal  artist  has  stained  rude  signs  purporting  to  represent 
i\  or  personal  occurrences,  or  often  the  pedigree  of  the  first  owner, 
^y  here  be  d^praposto  hint  a  caution  that  the  ^'  fancy  "  prices  paid  by 
for  these  decorations  of  the  bison's  hide  have  stimulated  their 
lesale  manufacture   by  agency  Indians  (locally  termed   '^coffee- 
\y  who  make  a  business  of  sketcl^ing  upon  ordinary  robes  the 
in  common  use,  without  regard  to  any  real  event  or  person, 
faoUing  them  as  curious  records.    This  pictorial  forgery  would  seem 
»w  a  gratifying  advance  of  the  Lo  family  in  civilization;  but  it  is 
that  the  credit  of  the  invention  is  chiefly  due  to  some  enter- 
ing traders,  who  have  been  known  to  furnish  the  unstained  Tobes 
paints  for  the  purpose,  and  simply  pay  a  skillful  Indian  for  his 
when  the  genuine  antique  or  veracious  chronicle  is  delivered. 
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Besides  these  recQirds  of  the  nomadic  tribes,  the  eastern  Algoo 
nsed  strings  of  btdd^s,  fashioned  from  shells  of  different  colors, 
wampum^  to  no^MQ^rents,  these  devices  being  generally  mnemoni 
and  seldom  s^^lP^^^^^*  ^^®  Pueblos  fignred  histories  on  tablets  of 
and  both  tb^^tecs*  and  Toltecs  have  left  elaborate  specimens  ( 
rative  pict^c^ writing;  but  it  is  believed  that,  in  the  similar  prodi 
hitherto-4i^overed  of  all  of  these  peoples,  the  obvious  intenti< 
eitheV«historical  or  biographical,  or,  more  generally,  was  to  chi 
occa^rejit^es  as  such,  and  there  was  not  an  apparent  design  to  syn 
e\^jrls' selected  without  reference  to  their  intrinsic  interest  or  impoi 
bc^^. "because  they  severally  occurred  within  regular  successive  int 
vo^time,  and  to  arrange  them  in  an  orderly  form,  specially  couveni* 
;*'./*ase  as  a  calendar,  and  valuable  for  no  other  purpose. 

The  copy  made  by  Lieutenant  Eeed  was  traced  over  a  duplicate 

*'    original,  which  latter  was  drawn  on  a  buffalo-robe  by,  and  is  be 

to  be  still  in  the  possession  of.  Lone  Dog,  an  aged  Indian  belong 

the  Tanktonai  tribe  of  the  Dakotas,  and  who,  in  the  autumn  ol 

was  near  Fort  Peck,  Montana  Territory. 

The  duplicate  from  which  the  copy  was  immediately  taken  was 
possession  of  Basil  Ol^ment,  a  half-breed  interpreter,  living  at 
Bend,  near  Fort  Sully,  Dak.,  who  professed  to  have  obtained  in 
tion  concerning  the  chart  and  its  symbols  from  personal  inqni: 
many  Indians,  and  whose  dictated  translation  of  them,  reduced  t 
ing  in  his  own  words,  forms  the  basis  of  that  given  in  the  present 
The  genuineness  of  the  document  was  verified  by  separate  examii 
through  another  interpreter,  of  the  most  intelligent  Indians  access 
Fort  Eice,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Clement,  who  coul< 
had  no  recent  communication  with  those  so  examined.  One  of  the 
named  Good  Wood,  a  Blackfoot  Dakota  and  an  enlisted  scout  at 
to  the  garrison  of  Fort  Eice,  immediately  recognized  the  copy  no\^ 
possession  of  the  writer  as  *^  the  same  thing  that  Lone  Dog  had 
also  stated  that  he  had  seen  another  copy  at  Standing  Eock  A 
in  the  hands  of  Blue  Thunder,  a  Blackfoot  Sioux.  He  said 
showed  ^^  something  put  down  for  every  year  about  his  nation  '^ 
how  to  use  it  as  a  calendar,  beginning  from  the  center  and  co 
from  right  to  left,  and  was  familiar  with  the  meaning  of  many 
later  symbols  and  the  events  they  commemorated,  in  which  he  c( 
rated  C16ment's  translation,  but  explained  that  he  had  forgotti 
interpretation  of  some  of  the  earlier  signs,  which  were  about  thing 
long  before  his  birth. 

All  the  investigation  that  could  be  made  elicited  the  following  ac 
which,  whether  accurate  or  not,  the  Indians  examined  certainly  be 
Lone  Dog  has  been,  ever  since  his  youth,  charged  with  the  specis 
of  deciding  upon  some  event  or  circumstance  which  should  disti 

*  The  Aztecs  nsed  Bigas,  chiefly  sketches  of  different  animals,  to  denote  t 
only,  not  years. 
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each  year  as  it  passed,  and,  when  such  decision  was  made,  he  marked 
what  was  considered  by  himself  its  appropriate  symbol  npon  a  baffalo- 
robe  kept  for  the  purpose ;  then  calling  together  a  number  of  the  Da- 
kota Nation,  without  regard  to  tribes,  made  known  to  them  the  sign  for 
the  year,  or  ^^  year-totem'',  and  explained  what  event  it  represented. 
This  was  done  annually  and  formally,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  robe 
was  at  other  convenient  times  exhibited  to  other  Indians  of  the  nation, 
who  were  thus  taught  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  signs  as  designating 
the  several  years,  in  order  that  at  the  death  of— so  to  style  him — 
the  official  cbronologer,  the  knowledge  might  not  be  lost  A  similar 
motive,  as  to  the  preservation  of  the  record,  led  to  its  duplication  in 
1870  or  1871,  so  that  Clement  obtained  it  in  a  shape  ending  with  the 
former  of  those  years.  It  was  also  reported  by  several  Indians  that 
oth»  copies  of  the  chart  in  its  various  past  stages  of  formation  have 
been  known  to  exist  among  the  several  tribes,  being  probably  kept  for 
reference,  Lone  Dog  and  his  robe  being  so  frequently  inaccessible. 

Although  Jjone  Dog  is  described  as  a  very  old  Indian,  it  is  not  sup- 
posed that  he  was  of  sufficient  age  in  the  year  1800  to  enter  upon  the  duty 
as  explained.  Either  there  was  a  predecessor,  from  whom  he  received 
the  earlier  records  or  obtained  copies  of  them,  or  his  work  being  first 
undertaken  when  he  had  reached  manhood,  he  gathered  the  traditions 
from  his  elders  and  <'  worked  back  "  so  far  as  he  could  do  so  accurately, 
the  object  either  then  or  before  being  to  establish  some  system  of  chro- 
nology for  the  use  of  the  nation.  It  has  not,  in  the  late  condition 
of  the  Indian  country,  been  possible  to  reach  him  since  the  discov- 
ery of  Clement's  copy,  and  no  one  has  yet  been  found  who  can  intel- 
ligently state  whether  there  exists  any  similar  but  earlier  arrangement 
of  symbols.  Publication  of  the  facts  now  collected  may  prove  of  use, 
if  it  shall  lead  persons  having  opportunity  to  pursue  the  subject,  and 
perhaps  to  obtain  annals  more  ancient  and  valuable.* 

A  query  is  naturally  suggested  whether  intercourse  with  missionaries 
and  other  whites  did  not  first  give  the  Dakotas  some  idea  of  dates  and 
awaken  a  sense  of  want  in  that  direction.  The  fact  that  the  calendar 
begins  at  a  time  nearly  coinciding  with  the  first  year  of  the  present 
centary  by  our  computation  may  be  due  to  such  intercourse,  or  may  be 
a  mere  coincidence.  If  the  influence  of  missionaries  or  traders  started 
any  plan  of  chronology,  it  is  remarkable  that  they  did  not  suggest  one 

*  To  iioilitate  inquiry  and  veriftoatioD,  it  may  be  usefnl  to  suggeBt  that  the  name  of 
the  BappoMd  cbronologer,  "  Lone  Dog^^  as  given  to  the  writer  by  an  interpreter,  may 
appear,  liom  another  interpreter,  as  the  shade  of  meaning  occurs  to  him,  or  as  his  taste 
nuj  incline,  in  a  different  English  form — e.  g.,  as  ^*  The-One-Dog'',  "  One  Dog'',  or  even 
Aimply  '* The  Dog"  par  excellence.  Much  confusion  exists  in  the  records  and  accounts  of 
Indian  personages  from  these  varied  translations,  the  actnal  name  in  the  tribal  dialect 
being  seldom  mentioned.  Nothing  appears  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioners  of  Indian 
AiCutB about  a ''  Lone  Dog",  though  **  Long  Dog  "  was  in  recent  times  a  prominent  chief 
of  the  Blackfoot  Sionz,  and  it  is  Just  possible  that  the  writer  caught  the  wrong  sound 
in  the  dictation.  Unfortunately,  the  Dakota  name,  though  given  at  the  time,  was  not 
redoeed  to  writing,  so  as  to  be  now  verified. 
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in  some  manner  resembling  the  system  so  long  and  widely 
counting  in  numbers  from  an  era,  such  as  the  Birth  of  Ohrist,  the 
the  Ab'  Urbe  Condit^,  the  First  Olympiad,  and  the  like.  But  t 
shows  nothing  of  this  nature.  The  earliest  symbol  (Fig.  1,  in  th 
merely  represents  the  killing  of  a  small  number  of  Dakotas 
enemies,  an  event  of  frequent  recurrence,  and  neither  so  impor 
interesting  as  many  others  of  the  seventy-one  shown  in  the  chn 
than  one  of  which,  indeed,  might  well  have  been  selected  as  a 
fixed  point  before  and  after  which  simple  arithmetical  uotatic 
have  been  used  to  mark  the  years.  Instead  of  any  plan  that  < 
advisers  would  naturally  have  introduced,  the  one  actually  ad 
to  individualize  each  year  by  a  specific  recorded  symbol,  or  tc 
cording  to  the  decision  of  a  single  designated  officer  and  his  su( 
whereby  confusion  was  prevented — should  not  suffer  denial  of 
inality  merely  because  it  was  ingenious,  and  showed  more  of  s 
method  than  has  often  been  attributed  to  the  northern  tribes  o 
ica.  The  symbolic  record,  being  preserved  and  understood  b 
could  be  used  and  referred  to  with  sufficient  ease  and  accurac 
dinary  purposes.  Definite  signs  for  the  first  appearance  of  th* 
pox  and  for  the  first  capture  of  wild  horses  may  be  dates  as  sati 
to  the  Sioux  as  the  corresponding  expressions  A.  D.  1801  and 
the  Christian  world,  and  far  more  certain  than  much  of  tlfe  chi 
ical  tables  of  Begiomontanus  and  Archbishop  Usher  in  terms  of  A 
B.  G.  The  careful  arrangement  of  distinctly  separate  character 
outward  spiral  starting  from  a  central  point  is  a  clever  exped 
dispense  with  the  use  of  numbers  for  noting  the  years,  yet  a 
every  date  to  be  determined  by  counting  backwards  or  forwards  f 
other  that  might  be  known;  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  any  such 
80  different  from  that  common  among  the  white  visitors  or  t 
should  have  been  prompted  by  them.  The  whole  conception  se< 
strongly  characteristic  of  our  '*  aborigines",  as  we  have  been  in  th 
perhaps  wrongly,  of  styling  the  North  American  Indians,  who, 
tochthonic  theory  being  now  disputed,  are  classed  by  late  writ( 
the  Turanian  or  Mongolian  race,  for  their  membership  in  whi 
very  use  of  symbols  is  no  unimportant  evidence. 

Efiorts  were  made  to  ascertain  if  the  occurrences  selected  am 
sented  were  those  peculiar  to  the  clan  or  tribe  of  the  recorder,  < 
either  of  general  concern  to,  or  notoriety  throughout,  the  nation 
would  tend  to  determine  whether  the  undertaking  was  of  a  vo 
and  individual  nature,  limited  by  personal  knowledge  or  specie 
ests,  or  whether  the  scope  was  national,  and  the  work  was  so  rec( 
as  to  become  what  might  be  termed  official.  All  inquiries  led 
latter  supposition.  The  persons  examined  were  of  different  tril 
far  apart  from  each  other,  yet  all  knew  what  the  document  wi 
that  "some  one  thing  was  put  down  for  each  year";  that  it  ^ 
w  ^^  Lone  Dog;  and  that  he  was  the  only  one  who  "could" 
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allowed  to  *<  do  it ".  The  internal  evidence  is  to  the  same  effect.  All 
the  symbols  indicate  what  was  done,  experienced,  or  observed  by  the 
nation  at  large  or  by  its  tribes  without  distinction,  not  by  that  of 
which  Lone  Dog  is  a  member — no  special  feat  of  the  Tanktonais,  in- 
deed, being  mentioned — ^and  the  chiefs  whose  deaths  or  deeds  are  noted 
appear  to  have  belonged  indifferently  to  the  several  tribes,  whose  vil- 
lages were  generally  at  great  distances  each  from  the  others  and  from 
that  of  the  recorder.  In  estimating  the  weight  of  these  facts,  it  seems 
necessary  to  consider  the  numbers  and  divisions  of  the  Dakotas,  and 
the  extent  of  territory  formerly  and  now  occupied  by  them. 

In  comparatively  recent  times,  they  held  the  whole  immense  region 
boanded  by  the  Bocky  Mountains  on  the  west,  the  Athabascan  tribes  in 
British  America  on  the  north,  and  the  present  State  of  Arkansas  on  the 
souths  while,  in  the  east,  they  extended  beyond  the  Mississippi  Eiver, 
pressing  sometimes  successfully  upon  the  Algonquins.  One  division,  gen- 
erally known  as  Winnebago,  but  calling  itself  Hochengara,  made  a  lodg. 
ment  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  ruling  there  for  years  by  numbers 
and  prowess  in  arms  over  several  Algonquin  tribes,  and  another  body, 
the  Quappas,  styled  by  the  Algonquins,  Alkansas,  or  Arkansas,  pene- 
trated to  the  Ohio  Eiver,  but,  being  driven  back  by  the  Illinois,  turned 
down  stream  to  the  land  included  by  the  State  of  Arkansas,  named  after 
them.    By  treaties  in  1837, 1851, 1863,  and  1868,  the  nation  ceded  to  the 
United  States  it6  land  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Missouri,  and  also  the 
region  lying  west  of  that  river  and  north  of  the  Platte,  finally  restricting 
its  claims  to  the  limits  bounded  east  by  the  Missouri  Eiver,  south  by  Ne- 
braska, west  by  the  one  hundred  and  fourth  meridian,  and  north  by  the 
forty-sixth  parallel,  with  hunting  rights  in  parts  of  Nebraska  and  Wy- 
omiDg.    This  remaining  territory  is  by  no  means  despicable,  being  as 
large  as  the  State  of  Michigan.    Many  of  the  nation,  howe\rer,  promi- 
nent among  whom  was  Sitting  Bull,  who  bad  been  at  war  with  the  whites 
ever  since  the  Minnesota  massacre  of  1862,  refused  agreement  to  the 
later  treaties,  or  to  reside  4it  the  agencies,  and  maintained  independent 
bands,  hunting  and  robbing,  after  the  manner  of  their  forefathers.    While 
the  number  of  warriors  permanently  attached  to  the  recusant  faction  was 
not  large,  probably  in  the  winters  diminishing  to  a  few  hundred,  the 
force  served  every  summer  as  a  nucleus  for  the  discontented  or  treach- 
erous agency  Indians  to  join,  and  thus  there  were  sometimes  from  six  to 
ten  thousand  warriors  in  the  so-called  <<  hostile  armies'',  which,  however, 
were  not  often  concentrated.    When  restrictedjto  his  personal  followers, 
Sitting  Bull  habitually  honored  Western  Dakota  and  Eastern  Montana 
with  bis  presence,  moving  his  tepees  and  travels  about  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Yellowstone  and  Powder  Elvers;  but  when  the  main  body  of  the  nation 
was  ^'ouf^,  only  the  old  bucks  and  squaws,  with  the  papooses,  being  left 
to  draw  the  stipulated  rations,  and  procure  ammunition  at  the  Agencies, 
which  thereby  became  a  convenient  base  of  supplies,  the  tribes  roamed 
at  will  through  nearly  all  parts  of  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Montana,  and 
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Dakota,  a  region  inclading  over  470,000  square  miles.    The  e: 

this  range  can  be  forcibly  presented  to  the  Eastern  mind  by  ob 

that  it  is  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  I^e w  England  and  Middle  State 

in  addition,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  and  Soat 

Una,  Georgia,  and  Florida.    Oomparing  with  the  Old  World,  its 

aboat  those  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  Holland,  and 

united.    This  summary  will  explain  the  difficulty  experienced 

United  States  troops,  from  the  mere  magnitude  of  the  distric 

from  its  physical  impediments,  in  surprising  any  bodies  of  th 

tiles"  who  do  not  see  fit  to  be  found  except  when  posted  at  poi 

occasions  selected  for  their  own  advantage.    To  subsist  a  large  ii 

force  during  any  long  period  in  the  Sioux  country  is  of  itself  a  ha 

and  an  almost  impossible  feat  to  overtake  with  it  the  nimble  a; 

ning  natives  of  the  soil,  while  detached  expeditions  possessing  si 

mobility  to  accomplish  that  object  are  always  liable  to  the  fate  of 

This  may  recall  to  military  students  the  words  of  Henry  IV.  of  ! 

when  considering  the  waste  tracts  and  guerrilla  facilities  of  Spa 

<<  large  armies  would  starve  there  and  small  ones  would  be  beat* 

The  word  Dakota  is.  translated  in  Eiggs's  Dictionary  of  that  la 

as  '^  leagued,  or  allied  ".    Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  the  distin] 

ethnographer  and  glossologist,  gives  the  meaning  to  be  more  precis 

sociated  as  comrades  " ;  the  root  being  found  in  other  dialects  of  tl 

group  of  languages,  for  instance,  in  the  Minitari,  where  ddki  is  th 

for  the  clan  or  band,  and  dakde  means  friend  or  comrade.    In  th 

dialect,  cota  or  coda  means  friend,  and  Dakota  may,  liberally  trai 

signify  <*our  friends".    It  is,  however,  interesting  to  note  that 

kota  Indians  met  by  the  writer  always  insisted  upon  the  meaning 

national  appellation  to  be  simply  '^  men",  or  '^Indian  men",  as  < 

from  white  men.    This  assumption  in  the  tribal  name  of  predou 

in  race  has  been  noticed  among  other  divisions  of  the  aboriginei 

it  is  better  warranted  by  the  etymology.    Beal  men  is  the  mea 

^<  Onkwe  Honwe",  used  by  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois;  of  ^<  Bent 

"Lenni",  "Uliniwek",  "Irini",  and  "Nethowuck",  names  of  Alg 

tribes;  also  of  ^'Tinne",  of  the  Athabascans,  and  probably  of  2 

The  title  Sioux,  which  is  indignantly  repudiated  by  the  nation,  h 

the  last  or  the  last  two  syllables,  according  to  pronunciation,  of  ^ 

wesioux",  which  is  the  French  plural  of  the  Algonquin  name  for  i 

kotas,  <^  Nadowessi ",  '^  enemy",  though  the  English  word  is  not  sc 

as  the  Indian,  <^  hated  foe  "  being  nearer.    The  Chippeways  ca 

Iroquois  '^  Nadowi ",  which  is  also  their  name  for  a  rattlesnake  (or 

Foster,  the  Indian  historiographer,  translates,  adder);  in  the plui 

dowek.    A  Sioux  they  called  Nadowessi,  which  is  the  same  word 

contemptuous  or  diminutive  termination;  plural,  Nadowessiwak 

dawessyak.    The  French  gave  the  name  their  own  form  of  the 

and  the  voyageurs  and  trappers  cut  it  down  to  '^  Sioux  ".    The  nai 

nepekoak,  corrupted  into  Winnebago,  given  by  the  Chippeways 
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body  invading  their  lands  on  Lake  Michigan,  as  before  mentioned,  sig- 
nifies '^  Men  of  the  salt  water",*  confirming  the  traditions  of  the  Dakotas, 
that  they  migrated  from  the  Pacific  coast.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  Dakota  language  more  nearly  approaches  the  Mongoloid 
dialects  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  American  Indians. 

The  more  important  of  the  existing  tribes  and  organized  bands  into 
which  the  nation  is  now  divided  are  as  follows,  being  the  dislocated  re- 
mains of  the  ^'  Seven  Great  Council  Fires'',  not  only  famed  in  tradition, 
bat  known  to  the  early  white  pioneers:  t 

Yankton,     |  both  derived  from  a  root  meaning  '<  at  the  end'',  allnding 

Yanktonai,  f     to  the  former  locality  of  their  villages. 

Sihasapa,  or  Blackfeet. 

Ohinonpa,  or  Two  Kettle. 

Itazipcho,  Without  Bow.  The  French  translation,  Sans  Arc,  is, 
however,  more  commonly  used. 

Minneoonjou,  ^'  Beeds  around  the  Water  ",  the  physical  features  of 
their  old  home. 

Sichangn,  ^*  Burnt  Hip",  or  Brul^. 

Santee,  subdivided  into  Wahpeton,  ^<  Men  among  Leaves",  i.  «.,  for- 
ests, and  Sisseton,  ^^Men  of  Prairie  Marsh".  Two  other  bands,  now 
practically  extinct,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Santee,  or,  as  it  is  more 
correctly  spelled, "  Isanti"  tribe,  from  the  root  "  Issan", "  knife".  Their 
former  territory  furnished  the  material  for  stone  knives,  from  the  man- 
ufacture of  which  they  were  called  the  ^^  knife  people". 

Ogallalla,  or  Oglala.  The  meaning  and  derivation  of  this  name,  as 
well  as  of  the  one  next  mentioned  (Uncapapa),  have  been  the  subjects  of 
much  controversy.  Two  letters  appended  to  this  paper  furnish  informa- 
tion, not  before  published,  respecting  them. 

Uncapapa,  the  most  warlike  and  probably  most  powerful  of  all  the 
bands,  though  not  the  largest.    Sitting  Bull  is  its  most  prominent  mem- 

*  Some  aathorities  prefer  the  translation  into  '* dirty"  or  '* stinking  water",  as 
referring  to  lakes  snrroanded  by  shallow  marshes  or  grounds  impregnated  with 
Bulphar  (of.  the  name  of  Lake  Winuepeg);  but  the  '*Jesait  Relations"  of  1659-60 
«tate  that  the  same  word  (there  spelled  Oainipeg)  is  used  for  the  sea.  It  is  proper  to 
add  that  the  Winaebagos  themselves  have  no  tradition  beyond  their  residence  on  the 
Green  Bay  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  that,  though  of  the  great  Dakota  family,  they  are 
not  certainly  members  of  that  Nation.  Their  name  Hochengara  or  Hochunkoera, 
signifies  '*  People  of  the  original  or  primitive  langnage  ". 

t  Hale,  Gallatin,  and  Kiggs  designate  a  **  Titon  tribe"  as  located  west  of  the 
MisBonri,  and  as  mnch  the  laigeet  division  of  the  Sioux ;  the  latter  authority  subdivid- 
ing it  into  the  Sichangn,  Itasipcho,  Sihasapa,  MiDnecoEjou,  Ohinonpa,  Ogallalla,  and 
Uncapapa,  seven  of  the  tribes  specified  in  the  text,  which  he  calls  bands.  The  fact 
probably  is  that  "Titon"  (from  the  word  tintan,  i^eaniag  ^'at  or  on  land  without  trees, 
or  prairie")  was  the  name  of  a  tribe,  but  is  now  only  an  expression  for  all  those  tribes 
whose  ranges  are  on  the  prairie,  and  that  it  has  become  a  territorial,  not  a  tribular, 
distinction.  One  of  the  Dakotas  at  Fort  Rice  spoke  to  the  writer  of  the  '^hostiles"  as 
^'Titons",  with  obviously  the  same  idea  of  locality,  *'away  on  the  prairie"  ;  it  being 
weU  known  that  they  were  a  conglomeration  from  several  tribes. 
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ber,  though  he  is  not  the  chief,  who  rejoices  in  the  cognomen  of 
Wahkinyan,  An^/tc^,  Thanderhawk.   Neither  is  the  troublesome  ws 
name  among  his  fellows,  viz,  ^^Tatonka",  translated  as  we'  hab 
render  it,  for  it  means  simply  "  the  bufifalo";  but  it  is  understood 
order  to  distinguish  his  totem  from  the  multitude  of  other  bisoi 
avoid  confusion  among  their  armorial  bearings,  he  blazons  it  as  u 
haunches,  in  the  heraldic  position  of  sejant    He  is  also  familiarly 
as  Hunkashnee,  <' Can't  Eun".    This  is  not  a  complimentary  epil 
the  "  StonewalP  order,  suggesting  repugnance  to  retreat  in  battle, 
indeed,  would  not,  in  Indian  tactics,  be  meritorious,  but  refers 
physical  lameness,  from  a  wound  received  in  the  leg  when  a  young 

The  usual  difficulty  in  estimating  the  numerical  strength  of  any 
division  is  enhanced  by  the  frequent  confusion  of  expression  betwc 
Dakota  family  and  the  Dakota  Nation  proper.  The  official  return  ( 
of  the  Dakotas  or  Sioux  on  reservations  was  42,998,  and  in  the  sa 
turn  the  Missouris,  Omahas,  Osages,  Kansas,  Ottoes,  Assiniboins 
Ventres  or  Minnetarees,  and  Crows,  all  of  whom  are  included  t 
nographers  in  the  great  Dakota  family,  are  all  enumerated  sepa 
from  the  Sioux;  but  the  Poncas,  lowas,  and  Mandans,  also  so  cl 
are  not  mentioned.  Perhaps  the  Poncas  were  embraced  in  the  ret 
the  Omahas,  of  which  they  are  a  branch,  and  as  their  present  mu 
only  700,  while  the  lowas  have  not  for  several  years  much  exceede 
or  the  Mandans  400,  it  appears  that  the  official  return  in  this  in 
intended  the  figures  before  given  to  express  the  census  on  reserv 
of  the  nation  and  not  the  family;  and  adding  the  bands  in  the  I 
States  not  on  reservations  and  those  in  the  British  Possession 
Dakotas  proper  would  amount  to  50,000  souls.  The  report  of  the 
missioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1875,  in  quite  a  different  classifi 
from  the  foregoing,  arrives  at  nearly  the  same  result,  making  the  j 
gate  of  the  several  tribes  of  the  Sioux  specially  mentioned  in  this 
as  about  50,000,  exclusive  of  those  in  British  America.  When 
ever,  it  is  suggested  to  receive  cum  grano  sails  any  census  of  Indians 
before  all  the  results  of  the  Forty-fourth  or  "investigating''  Coi 
shall  have  been  announced,  the  suspicious  mind  may  detect  an  al 
to  that  condiment  as  part  of  the  ration  stipulated  by  treaty  and 
ered  at  the  agencies,  as  upon  the  official  returns  is  based  the  aggi 
of  rations  drawn  by  the  Indian  agents,  aud  the  latter  have  some 
been  accused  of  taking  a  liberal  view  of  the  population  under 
charge. 

The  number  of  Dakotas  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  centur 
not  be  even  approximately  stated ;  but  their  rapid  decrease  since 
from  whisky,  the  small-pox,  and  other  gifts  of  civilization,  is  showi 
melancholy  certainty  in  the  almost  entire  extinction  of  some  of 
tribes  known  to  be  powerful  when  the  whites  came  into  contaci 
them;  for  instance,  the  Quappas,  a  mighty  horde,  which,  migi 
from  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  led  the  van  of  the  irruptior 
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forced  its  passage  through  hundreds  of  miles  of  hostile  territory,  was, 
in  1871,  reduced  to  225  individuals.  It  is  considered  within  limits  ta 
estimate  that,  at  the  period  first  noted  in  the  chart  now  submitted,  the 
people  to  whom  it  relates  comprised  a  quarter  of  a  million  souls,  divided 
into  distinct  tribes,  nearly  all  of  which  are  referred  to  in  the  symbols, 
which  also  embrace  events  as  they  successively  occurred  in  many  and 
widely-separated  parts  of  the  vast  region  above  described  and  its  borders. 

Figure  1. — ^Thirty  Dakotas  were  killed  by  Crow  Indians.  By  count- 
ing back  firom  several  well-known  dates,  this  year  is  ascertained  to  cor- 
respond with  A.  D.  1800,  or,  more  accurately,  with  the  year  endiog 
when  winter  began  in  the  latter  part  of  A.  D.  1799.  The  Dakotas  count 
their  years  by  winters  (as  is  quite  natural,  that  season  in  their  high 
levels  and  latitudes  practically  lasting  more  than  six  months),  and  say  a 
man  is  so  many  snows  old,  or  that  so  many  snow-seasons  have  passed  since 
an  occurrence.  They  have  no  division  of  time  into  weeks,  and  their 
months  are  absolutely  lunar,  only  twelve,  however,  being  designated, 
which  are' named  from,  or,  more  accurately,  receive  their  names  upon, 
the  recurrence  of  some  prominent  physical  phenomenon.  For  example^ 
the  period  partly  embraced  by  February  is  intended  to  be  the  ^<  raccoon 
moon";  March  the  "  sore-eye "  moon ;  and  April,  that '< in  which  the 
geese  lay  eggs^.  As  the  appearance  of  raccoons*  after  hibernation,  the 
caoses  inducing  inflamed  eyes,  and  oviposition  by  geese  vary  with  the 
meteorological  character  of  each  year,  and  the  twelve  lunations  reckoned 
do  not  bring  back  the  point  in  the  season  when  counting  commenced, 
there  is  often  dispute  in  the  Sioux  tents  toward  the  end  of  winter  as  to 
the  correct  current  date. 

The  symbol  consists  of  thirty  parallel  black  lines  in  three  columns,  the 
cater  lines  being  united.  In  the  chart,  such  black  lines  always  signify 
the  death  of  Dakotas  killed  by  their  enemies. 

The  Upsaroka  or  Crow  tribe,  although  classed  by  ethnographers  as 
belonging  to  the  Dakota  family,  has  nearly  always  been  at  war  with  the 
Dakotas  proper  since  the  whites  have  had  any  knowledge  of  either.  The 
official  tables  of  1875  give  the  number  of  Grows  then  living  as  4,200. 
They  are  tall,  well  made,  bold,  and  noted  for  the  extraordinary  length  of 
their  hair.  Some  writers  also  credit  them  with  a  comparative  degree  of 
cleanliness;  but,  to  an  observer,  the  legal  maxim  ^'  de  minimis  non  curat^ 
woald  seem  applicable  as  to  any  comparison  between  Indians  on  that 
sabject. 

Fig.  2, 1801. — ^The  small-pox  broke  out  in  the  nation.  The  symbol  is 
the  head  and  body  of  a  man,  covered  with  red  blotches. 

Fig.  3, 1802. — Dakotas  stole  horses  with  shoes  on ;   t.  ^.,  stole  them 

*  AlthoQgh  the  'raccoon  is  still  foand  in  the  region  once  occupied  by  the  Sioux 
tribes,  aod  then  gave  its  name  to  the  month  Wicatawi,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  now 
inhabits  their  present  ranges.  As  the  badger  comes  out  of  its  hole  about  the  time 
iDentiooed,  and  is  frequently  met  with^  that  animaFs  habits  may  be  used  instead  of 
tboae  of  the  raccoon  to  mark  the  change  of  season  indicated. 
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either  directly  from  the  whites^  or  from  some  other  ladians  wl 
before  obtained  them  from  whites,  as  the  ludians  never  sho 
horses.    The  symbol  is  a  horseshoe. 

Fig.  4, 1803. — ^They  stole  some  "  early  horses  "  from  the  Crows, 
of  these  horses  are  still  seen  on  the  plains,  the  hair  growing  in  c 
cnrling  tafts,  resembling  in  textare  the  negroes  woolly  pile.  It 
however,  supposed  that  Fremont's  celebrated  woolly  horse  was 
breed.  The  symbol  is  a  horse  with  black  marks  for  the  tafts 
Crows  are  known  to  have  been  early  in  the  possession  of  horses, 

Fig.  5, 1804. — The  Dakotas  had  a  calnmet  dance,  and  then  v 
war.  The  symbol  is  a  long  pipe-stem,  ornamented  with  feathe 
streamers.  The  feathers  are  white,  with  black  tips,  evidently  tl 
feathers  of  the  adnlt  golden  eagle  {Aquila  ohrysaetoa)^  highly  prj 
all  Indians.  The  streamers  anciently  were  colored  strips  of  skin  c 
ble  bark ;  now  gayly-colored  strips  of  cloth  are  nsed.  The  wor< 
met  is  a  corraption  of  the  French  ehalumeau^  and  the  pipe,  am< 
the  Mississippi  tribes,  was  a  symbol  of  peace.  Captain  Carver 
<'  Three  Tears  Travels  through  the  Interior  Parts  of  North  An 
(Philadelphia,  1796),  which  travels  began  in  1766,  after  puzzlin 
the  etymology  of  the  word  calnmet  (that  honest  '^  captain  of  pro' 
troops''  obviously  not  understanding  French),  reports  it  as  "  abo 
feet  long,  bowl  of  red  marble,  stem  of  a  light  wood  curiously  p 
with  hieroglyphics  in  various  colors  and  adorned  with  feathers, 
nation  has  a  different  method  of  decorating  these  pipes,  and  can 
once  to  what  band  it  belongs.  It  is  used  as  an  introduction  to  a 
ties,  also  as  a  flag  of  truce  is  among  Europeans."  The  event  com 
rated  in  the  figure  was  doubtless  a  grand  council  of  the  various  tr 
the  nation  for  settlement  of  all  internal  difficulties,  so  as  to  act  ui 
against  the  common  enemy.  J.  C.  Beltrami,  who  visited  the  Sioi 
long  after  this  date,  describes  them,  in  his  '<  Pilgrimage"  (London, 
as  divided  into  independent  tribes,  managing  their  separate  affair 
by  its  own  council,  and  sometimes  coming  into  conflict  with  each 
but  uniting  in  a  general  council  on  occasions  affecting  the  whole  n 

Fig.  6, 1805. — ^The  Crows  killed  eight  Dakotas.  Again  the  shor 
allel  black  lines,  this  time  eight  in  number,  united  by  a  long  strol 

Fig.  7, 1806. — A  Dakota  killed  an  Arickaree  (generally  abbre^ 
into  '^ Eee"),  as  he  was  about  to  shoot  an  eagle.  This  may  be  consi 
a  non-transcendental  illustration  of  Emerson's  '^  Brahma ",  viz  :- 

"  If  the  red  slayer  tbink  he  slaya, 
Or  if  ihe  alain  think  he  is  slain," 

for  the  red  slayer  not  only  thinks  he  slays,  but  also  has  excellent  i 
to  think  he  is  slain.  The  sign  gives  the  head  and  shoulders  of  i 
with  a  red  spot  of  blood  on  his  neck,  an  arm  being  extended,  with 
drawn  to  a  golden  eagle.  The  Arickarees,  a  branch  of  the  Pawoe* 
ily,  though  now  reduced  to  less  than  1,000,  were  at  the  date  gi 
powerful  body,  divided  into  ten  large  bands. 
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■ 

Fig.  8, 1807 «  Red  Coat",  a  chief,  was  killed.    The  figure  shows  tbe 

red  coat  piereed  by  two  arrows,  with  blood  dropping  from  the  wounds. 
It  is  proper  here  to  remark  that  throughout  the  chart  the  totem  of  the 
clan  of  the  person  indicated  is  not  generally  given,  though  it  is  probably 
alirajs  used  in  pedigree  records,  but  instead  a  pictorial  representation 
of  his  name,  when  it  admitted  of  such  illustration.  The  clans  are  di* 
visions  relating  to  lineage,  and  neither  coincide  with,  nor  are  limited  by, 
the  political  tribal  organizations.  The  number  of  the  clans,  or  distinct- 
ive totemic  families,  of  the  Dakotas  is  believed  to  be  less  than  that  of 
their  organized  bands,  if  not  of  their  tribes,  and  considerably  less 
than  that  of  the  totems  appearing  on  this  chart.  Although  it  has 
heen  contended  that  the  clan-totem  alone  was  used  by  Indians,  there 
are  other  specimens  of  picture-writing  among  the  Dakotas  where  the 
name-totem  appears,  notably  the  set  of  fifty -five  drawings  in  the  library 
of  the  Army  Medical  Museum  narrating  the  deeds  of  Sitting  Bull.  A 
pictoied  message  lately  sent  by  a  Sioux  at  Fort  Bice  to  another  at  a 
distant  Agency,  and  making  the  same  use  of  name-signs,  came  to  the 
^nritei's  notice.  Gaptain  Carver,  who  spent  a  considerable  time  with 
these  Indians  (called  by  him  ^^Nadowessies")  in  1766-67,  explains  that 
^^  besides  tlie  name  of  the  animal  by  which  every  nation  or  tribe  (clan) 
is  denominated,  there  are  others  that  are  personal,  which  the  children 

receive  from  their  mother The  chiefs  are  distinguished 

bva  name  that  has  either  some  reference  to  their  abilities  or  to  the  hiero- 
glyphic of  their  families,  and  these  are  acquired  after  they  have  arrived 
at  the  age  of  manhood.  Such  as  have  signalized  themselves  either  in 
their  war  or  hunting  parties,  or  are  possessed  of  some  eminent  qualifi- 
cation, receive  a  name  that  serves  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  their  actions 
or  to  make  their  abilities  conspicuous."  The  common  use  of  these  name- 
signs  appears  in  their  being  affixed  to  old  treaties,  and  also  to  some  peti- 
tions in  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  their  similai-ity  in  both  character 
and  actual  design  irresistibly  recalling  the  signatures  of  Locksley, 
Wamba  &  Co.  to  the  famous  cartel  delivered  at  the  Castle  of  Ivanhoe. 

Fig.  9, 1808. — ^The  Dakota  who  had  killed  the  Bee  shown  in  Fig.  7  was 
himself  killed  by  the  Bees.  He  is  represented  running,  and  shot  with 
tvo  arrows,  blood  dripping.  These  two  figures,  taken  in  connection, 
afford  a  good  illustration  of  the  method  pursued  in  the  chart,  which  was 
not  intended  to  be  a  continuous  history,  or  even  to  record  the  most  im- 
portant event  of  each  year,  but  to  exhibit  some  one  of  special  pecu- 
liarity. War  then  raging  between  the  Dakotas  and  several  tribes, 
doabtless  many  on  both  sides  were  filled  in  each  of  the  years ;  but 
there  was  some  incident  about  the  one  Bee  who  was  shot  as  in  fancied 
secority  he  was  bringing  down  an  eagle,  and  whose  death  was  avenged 
by  his  brethren  the  second  year  afterward.  Hence  the  selection  of  those 
occurrences.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  impossible  to  have  graphically 
distingaished  the  many  battles,  treaties,  horse-stealings,  big  hunts,  &c., 
80  most  of  them  were  omitted  and  other  events  of  greater  individuality 
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and  better  adapted  for  portrayal  were  taken  for  the  calendar ;  ti 
terion  being  not  that  they  were  of  national  moment,  bnt  were  of  na 
notoriety. 

Fig.  10, 1809.— A  chief,  "Little  Beaver",  set  fire  to  a  trading-stoi 
was  killed.  The  character  is  simply  his  totem.  Like  the  ghost  of 
Hamlet,  "he  wore  his  beaver  ap". 

Fig.  11, 1810. — Black  Stone  made  medicine.  Sir  William  Blacl^ 
was  accused  of  "making  law"  in  his  Commentaries,  but  this  is 
similar  accusation  against  his  namesake  for  innovation  on  the  "  n 
practice"  of  medicine.  The  "medicine- men"  have  no  connection 
therapeutics,  feel  no  pulses,  and  administer  no  drugs,  or,  if  some 
they  direct  the  internal  or  external  use  of  some  secret  prepar 
it  is  as  a  part  of,  and  with  main  reliance  upon,  superstitious  cerem 
in  which  they  "  put  forth  the  charm  of  woven  paces  and  of  w 
hands",  utter  wild  cries,  and  muddle  in  blood  and  much  filth  until 
work  themselves  into  an  epileptic  condition.  Their  incantatiou 
not  only  to  drive  away  disease,  but  for  many  other  purposes,  such 
obtain  success  in  war,  avert  calamity,  and  very  frequently  to 
within  reach  the  buffalo,  on  which  the  Sioux  depend  for  food, 
rites  are  clearly  those  of  Shamanism,  and  form  another  link  betwee 
North  American  Indians  and  the  North  Asiatic  tribes.  Symbol 
man-figure,  with  the  head  of  an  albino  buffalo  held  over  his  own.  I 
ceremonial  of  "making  medicine",  a  buffalo  head  always  holds  a  p 
nent  place. 

Fig.  12, 1811.— The  Dakotas  fought  a  battle  with  the  Gros  Ye 
and  killed  a  great  many.  Symbol — a  circle  inclosing  three  roun< 
jects  with  flat  bases,  resembling  heads  severed  from  trunks,  which  1 
the  lithograph  shows  too  minute  in  this  symbol  for  suggestion  of 
they  probably  represent ;  but  they  appear  more  distinct  in  Fig.  C 
the  heads  of  enemies  slain  in  battle.  In  the  sign-language  of  the  pi 
the  Sioux  are  always  denoted  by  drawing  a  hand  across  the  throat 
nifying  that  they  cut  the  throats  of  their  enemies.  The  Dakotas  c 
by  the  fingers,  as  is  common  to  most  races,  but  with  a  peculiaril 
their  own.  When  they  have  gone  over  the  fingers  and  thumbs  of 
hands,  one  finger  is  temporarily  turned  down  for  one  ten.  At  the  ei 
the  next  ten,  another  finger  is  turned,  and  so  on  to  a  hundred.  Oparc 
one  hundred,  is  derived  from  paioinga,  "to  go  around  in  circles' 
"make  gyrations",  and  contains  the  idea  that  the  round  of  all  the  fiD 
has  again  been  made  for  their  respective  tens.  So  the  circle  is  u 
used  for  less  than  one  hundred,  but  sometimes  signifies  an  indefinite  i 
ber  greater  than  a  hundred.  The  symbol  in  this  instance  therel 
though  at  first  sight  purely  arbitrary,  clearly  expresses  the  killin 
battle  of  many  enemies. 

There  are  two  wholly  distinct  tribes  called  by  the  Canadians  ( 
Ventres.  One,  known  also  as  Minnetarees,  is  classed  in  the  Dal 
family,  and  numbered  in  1804,  according  to  Lewis  and  Glarite)  2 
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sonls.  The  other  ^'Big  Bellies"  are  a  division  of  the  Arapahoes,  from 
whom  they  separated  in  the  early  part  of  this  centary,  and,  wandering 
eastward,  met  the  Dakotas,  by  whom  they  were  driven  oif  to  the  north. 
It  is  probable  that  this  is  the  conflict  recorded,  though  the  Dakotas 
bave  also  often  been  at  fend  with  their  cousins,  the  Minnetarees. 

Fig.  13, 1812. — ^The  wild  horses  were  first  run  and  caught  by  the  Da- 
kotas. The  symbol  is  a  lasso.  The  date  is  of  interest,  as  showing  when 
the  herds  of  prairie  horses,  descended  from  those  animals  introduced  by 
the  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  or  those  deposited  by  them  on  the  shores  of 
Texas  and  at  other  points,  had  multiplied  so  as  to  extend  into  the  far 
uorthem  regions.  The  Sioux  undoubtedly  learned  the  use  of  the  horse 
aud  perhaps  also  that  of  the  lasso  from  southern  tribes,  with  whom  they 
were  in  contact;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the 
tenacity  with  which  they  generally  adhere  to  ancient  customs,  in  only 
two  generatioDS  since  they  became  familiar  with  the  horse  they  have 
been  so  revolationized  in  their  habits  as  to  be  utterly  helpless,  both  in 
war  and  the  chase,  when  deprived  of  it. 

Fig.  14ylSI3. — The  whooping-cough  was  very  prevalent  and  fatal.  The 
sigu  is  ludicrously  suggestive  of  a  blast  of  air  coughed  out  by  the  man- 
fignre. 

Fig.  15, 1814. — <<A  Dakota  killed  an  Arapaho  in  bis  lodge."  So  said 
the  interpreter,  G16ment;  and  the  first  impression  of  the  symbol  was 
that  the  object  above  the  victim's  head  was  a  miniature  tepee,  with  the 
smoke  streaming  out,  but  it  better  represents  a  tomahawk  or  battle-ax, 
the  red  being  blood  from  the  cleft  scull.  The  Arapahoes  long  dwelt 
near  the  headwaters  of  the  Arkansas  and  Platte  Bivers,  and  in  1822 
uninbered  10,000. 

Fig.  16, 1815. — The  Sans  Arcs  made  the  first  attempt  at  a  dirt  lodge. 
This  was  at  Peoria  Bottom,  Dakota  Territory.  Crow  Feather  was  their 
chief,  which  explains  the  fairly-drawn  feather  of  that  bird  protruding 
from  the  lodge  top. 

Fi^:.  17, 1816.—"  Buffalo  belly  was  plenty.''  The  symbol  rudely  por- 
tra^'s  a  side  or  perhaps  hide  of  buffalo. 

Fig.  18, 1817. — La  Trombois,  a  Canadian,  built  a  trading-store  with  dry 
timber.    The  dryness  is  shown  by  the  dead  tree. . 

Fig.  19, 1818. — The  measles  broke  out,  and  many  died.  This  symbo 
in  the  copy  is  the  same  as  Fig.  2,  relating  to  the  small-pox,  except 
A  very  slight  dififereuce  in  the  red  blotches ;  and  though  Lone  Dog's 
iirtlstic  skill  might  not  have  been  sufficient  to  distinctly  vary  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  two  patients,  both  diseases  being  eruptive,  still  it  is 
one  of  the  few  serious  defects  in  the  chart  that  the  sign  for  the  two 
years  is  so  nearly  identical  that,  separated  from  the  continuous  record, 
there  would  be  confusion  between  them.  Treating  the  document  as  a 
>nere  aide  meinoirej  no  inconvenience  would  arise,  it  probably  being  well 
known  that  the  small-pox  epidemic  preceded  that  of  the  measles ',  but 
sach  care  is  generally  taken  to  make  some,  however  minute,  distinction 
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between  the  symbols,  that  probably  the  figures  on  Lone  Dog's  robe 
a  more  marked  difference  between  the  spots  indicating  the  two  < 
tions  than  is  reproduced  in  the  copy. 

Fig.  20, 1819. — ^Another  trading-sto^re  was  built,  this  time  by  Liou 
Conte,  at  Fort  Pierre,  Dakota  Territory.  His  timber,  as  one  o 
Indians  specially  mentioned,  was  rotten. 

Fig.  21, 1820. — The  trader  La  Conte  gave  "  Two  Arrow  ^  a  war-dre.« 
his  bravery.  So  translated  an  interpreter,  and  the  sign  shows  the 
arrows  as  the  warrior's  totem;  likewise  the  gable  of  a  hoase,  v 
brings  in  the  trader ;  also  a  long  strip  of  black  tipped  with  red,  8tr< 
ing  from  the  roof,  which  possibly  may  be  the  piece  of  particolored 
terial  out  of  which  the  dress  was  fashioned.  This  strip  is  not  iutei 
for  sparks  and  smoke,  as  the  red  would  then  be  nearest  the  roof,  lus 
of  farthest  from  it. 

Fig.  22, 1821. — ^This  may  represent  a  comet,  as  one  did  appear  in 
year,  being  No.  133  of  Galle's  Catalogue.  It  was  discovered  Jannarj^ 
at  Paris,  by  Nicollet,  observed  in  Europe  until  March  7,  and,  after 
perihelion  passage,  from  April  1  to  May  3  at  Valparaiso.  It  was  i 
however,  a  very  conspicuous  object  to  the  naked  eye,  as  its  tail  was 
from  2^  to  3^  long.  The  character  more  resembles  the  falling  to  ea 
of  a  very  brilliant  meteor,  and  though  no  such  appearance  is  on  reco 
there  were  in  1821  few  educated  observers  near  the  Upper  Mississi] 
and  Missouri  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  notify  scientific  societies 
the  phenomenon ;  so  it  may  well  be  that  many  Indians  on  the  plains  s 
it,  without  its  being  recorded  save  on  Lone  Dog's  chart.  The  Dakota  h 
guage  not  being  rich  in  astronomical  terms,  all  cross-questioning  fail 
to  settle  the  case  of  meteor  versus  comet. 

Fig.  23, 1822. — Another  trading-house  was  built,  which  was  by  a  whi 
man  yclept  '^  Big  Leggings  ",  and  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Mi 
souri  or  Bad  Eiver.    The  drawing  is  distinguishable  from  Fig.  20. 

Fig.  24,  1823. — White  soldiers  made  their  first  appearance  in  tl 
region.  A  man  is  represented  clothed,  wearing  a  hat,  firing  a  carbiu 
and  standing  by  a  structure  like  the  gable  of  a  barrack,  though  pei 
haps  a  tent. 

Fig.  25, 1824.—"  Swan  »,  chief  of  the  Two  Kettle  tribe,  had  all  of  hi 
horses  killed.  Symbol — a  horse  pierced  by  a  lance,  blood  flowing  froi 
the  wound,  which,  apart  from  the  interpreter's  rendering  of  the  tradi 
tion,  would  not  have  suggested  anything  about  the  ruler  of  the  Tvr 
Kettles  and  his  loss  in  stock.  We  must,  however,  imitate  good  Pete 
Quince's  acceptance  of  another  equine  appearance — ''  Bless  thee,  Bot 
tom  I  bless  thee !  thou  art  translated !" 

Fig.  26, 1825. — There  was  a  remarkable  flood  in  the  Missoari  Kiver, 
and  a  number  of  Indians  were  drowned.  With  some  exercise  of  fancy, 
the  symbol  may  suggest  heads  appearing  above  a  line  of  water,  or  it 
may  simply  be  the  severed  heads,  several  times  used,  to  denote  Indians 
other  than  Dakotas,  with  the  uniting  black  line  of  death. 
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Fig.  27, 1826.— "An  Indian  died  of  the  dropsy."  So  Basil  C16ment 
was  anderstood,  bat  it  is  not  clear  why  this  circamstance  should  have 
been  noted,  unless  the  appearance  of  the  disease  was  so  nnasaal  in  1826 
as  to  excite  remark.  Baron  de  Lahontan,  a  good  authority  concerning 
the  northwestern  Indians  before  they  had  been  greatly  affected  by 
intercourse  with  whites,  although  showing  a  tendency  to  imitate  another 
haron— Munchausen — as  to  his  personal  adventures,  in  his  ^<  Kouveaux 
Voyages  dans  TAm^rique  Septentrionale,",  specially  mentions  dropsy  as 
one  of  Ihe  diseases  unknown  to  them.  Carver  also  states  that  this  malady 
was  extremely  rare.  Whether  or  not  the  dropsy  was  very  uncommon,  the 
sweDing  in  this  special  case  might  have  been  so  enormous  as  to  render 
the  patient  an  object  of  general  curiosity  and  gossip,  whose  affliction 
thereby  came  within  the  plan  of  the  calendar.  The  symbol  merely  shows 
a  man-figure,  not  much  fatter  than  several  others,  but  distinguished 
by  a  line  extending  sidewise  from  the  top  of  the  head  and  inclining 
downward.  It  is  hazarded  that  this  may  indicate  a  swelling  from  the 
Dataral  size  to  fill  a  space  extending  to  the  extremity  of  the  line. 

Fig.  28, 1827. — "  Dead  Arm"  was  stabbed  with  a  knife  or  dirk  by  a 
Maadan.  The  illustration  is  quite  graphic,  showing  the  long-handled 
dirk  in  the  bloody  wound  and  the  withered  arm.  If  Banquo  had 
been  a  spectator  then  and  there,  he  would  probably  have  repeated  his  re- 
mark, <*  So  withered  and  so  wild!''  Though  the  Mandans  are  also  of  the 
great  Dakota  family,  the  Sioux  have  pursued  them  with  special  hatred. 
In  1823,  their  number,  much  diminished  by  wars,  still  exceeded  2,500. 

Fig.  29, 1828. — A  white  man  named  Shardran,  who  lately  was  still 
living  in  the  same  neighborhood,  built  a  dirt  lodge.  The  hatted  head 
appears  under  the  roof. 

Fig.  30, 1829. — ^'  Bad  Spike  *'  killed  another  Indian  with  an  arrow. 
Nothing  in  the  symbol  shows  the  archer's  name,  but  the  pierced  victim 
would  doubtless  have  been  willing  to  swear  that  it  was  a  case  of  very 
*^  bad  spike". 

Fig.  31,  1830. — ^Bloody  battle  with  the  Crows,  of  whom  it  is  said 
twenty-three  were  killed.  Nothing  in  the  sign  denotes  number,  it  being 
ODiy  a  man-figu'^o  with  red  or  bloody  body  and  red  war-bonnet. 

Fig.  32, 1831. — Le  Beau,  a  white  man,  killed  another  named  Kermel. 

Fig,  33, 1832.— "Lone  Horn"  had  his  leg  "killed",  as  the  interpreta- 
tion gave  it.  The  single  horn  is  on  the  figure,  and  a  leg  is  drawn  up  as 
if  fractured  or  distorted,  though  not  unlike  the  leg  in  Fig.  9,  where  run- 
Ding  is  depicted.  The  crippling  injury  may  be  called  the  "  blast  of  that 
dread  Horn,"  though  not  the  one  "  on  Fontarabian  echoes  borne  ". 

Fig.  34, 1833.— "The  stars  fell ",  as  the  Indians  all  agreed.  This  was  the 
great  meteoric  shower  observed  all  over  the  United  States  on  November 
12  of  that  year. 

Fig.  35, 1834.— The  chief  "Medicine  Hide"  was  killed.  The  symbol 
shows  the  body  as  bloody,  but  not  the  war-bonnet,  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  Fig.  31. 

2  BULL 
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Fig.  36, 1835. — "  Lame  Deer"  shot  a  Crow  Indian  \iritli  fi 
it  oat,  and  shot  him  again  with  the  same  arrow^.  The  lia 
the  arrow  from  the  first  woand.  This  is  another  instano 
ciple  on  which  events  were  selected.  Many  fig^hts  occui^ 
moment,  bat  with  no  incident  precisely  like  this. 

Fig.  37, 1836.— "  Band's  Father'',  chief  of  the  Two  Ketti 
declare  the  notes  of  Basil  Clement's  interpretation  j  bu 
means  as  satisfactory  as  the  ancient  efforts  of  Daniel  in  tl 
and  no  one  else  knew  anything  on  the  sabject.  The  symhc 
as  Fig.  17,  denoting  plenty  of  buffalo  belly ;  and  while  the  i 
have  some  mark  or  color  contra-distingaishing  the  two,  oiu 
copy,  the  qaestioa  remains  what  the  buffalo  belly  had  to  do  ^ 
mise  of  the  lamented  chieftain,  unless  he  suffered  from  a  fatal 
after  eating  too  much  of  that  delicacy.  The  writer  is  iodine 
Mr.  Tennyson's  belief  that  ^^some  one  had  blundered";  ther 
obvious  error  in  the  symbol,  or  the  interpretation,  or  both. 

Fig.  38, 1837. — Commemorates  a  remarkably  successful  hunl 
it  is  said  one  hundred  elk  were  killed.  The  drawing  of  the  ei 
good  enough  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  quadrupeds  in  th( 

Fig.  39, 1838.— A  dirt  lodge  was  built  for  '« Iron  Horn  •'.  G 
dirt  lodge  (Fig.  16)  has  a  mark  of  ownership  which  this  has  ii< 
haps  it  was  not  so  easy  to  draw  an  iron  horn  as  a  crow  feather, 
distinction  was  accomplished  by  omission.  A  chief  of  the  Minn< 
is  mentioned  in  General  Harney's  report  in  1856,  under  the  name 
One-Iron-Uorn,  which  is  probably  but  another  translation  of  tl 
of  this  owner  of  '^  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness". 

Fig.  40, 1839.^The  Dakotas  killed  an  entire  village  of  Snake  I 
The  character  is  the  ordinary  tepee  pierced  by  arrows.  The  Soa 
Shoshones,  were  a  numerous  and  wide-spread  people,  dividec 
Shoshones  proper  and  Utahs.  The  former  inhabit  Southeastern  O. 
Idaho,  Western  Montana,  and  the  northern  portions  of  Utal 
Nevada ;  the  latter  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  Utah  and  Nevad 
tending  into  Arizona  and  California. 

Fig.  41, 1840. — The  Dakotas  made  peace  with  the  CbeyeDoes^  a 
known  tribe  belonging  to  the  Algonquin  family,  with  which  ai 
present  time  the  leaders  of  the  insurgent  Sioux  are  still  od  the 
terms.  The  symbol  of  peace  is  the  common  one  of  the  approac 
palms  of  two  persons. 

Fig.  42, 1841.—"  Feather-in-the-Ear  "  stole  thirty  spotted  ponies, 
spots  are  shown  red,  distinguishing  them  from  those  of  the  early  b( 
in  Fig.  4.    "  Feather-in-the-Ear"  was  evidently  a  ^Hiciilish^  charac 
the  Autolycus  of  his  tribe. 

Fig.  43, 1842. — **  One  Feather^  raised  a  large  war-party  against  i 

Crows.    This  chief  is  designated  by  his  long  solitary  red  eagle  featli 

nd  holds  a  pipe  with  black  stem  and  red  bowl,  allading  to  the  usi 

ceremonies    before  starting  on   th^e   war-path.    The-EedWarEagi 

Feather  was  at  this  time  a  chief  of  the  Sans  Arcs. 
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Fig.  44, 1843. — ^The  Sans  Arcs  made  mediciQe  to  bring  the  buffalo,  the 
same  being  absent  without  leave.  The  medicine-tent  is  denoted  by  a 
baffalo^s  head  drawn  on  it. 

Fig.  45, 1844. — ^The  Minneconjous  built  a  pine  fort.  A  pine  tree  con. 
Dected  with  a  tepee. 

Fig.  46, 1845. — ^Plentj'  of  buffalo-meat,  which  is  represented  as  hung 
np  on  poles  and  trees  to  dry. 

Fig.  47,  1846. — "Broken  Leg"  died.  There  is  enough  difference  be- 
tween this  symbol  and  Figs.  33  and  9  to  distinguish  each. 

Fig.  48,  1847. — *'Two  Man"  was  killed.  His  totem  is  drawn, — two 
small  man-figures  side  by  side. 

Fig.  49,  1848. — Humpback  was  killed.  An  ornamented  lance  pierces 
what  the  chief's  brother  potentate  Bichard  III  styled  the  "envious 
mountain  on  his  back". 

Fig.  50, 1849. — ^The  Grows  stole  a  large  drove  of  horses  (it  is  said 
800)  from  the  Bruits.  The  circle  appears  denoting  multitude,  at  least 
one  hundred,  and  a  number  of  horse-tracks. 

Fig.  51, 1850. — The  character  is  a  distinct  drawing  of  a  buffalo  con- 
taiaing  a  human  figure.  Clement  translated  that  "  a  buffalo  cow  was 
killed  in  that  year,  and  an  old  woman  found  in  her  belly  " ;  also  that 
all  the  Indians  believed  this.  Good  Wood,  examined  through  another 
interpreter,  could  or  would  give  no  explanation  except  that  it  was  "  about 
their  religion".  At  first,  the  writer  suspected  that  the  medicine-men  had 
manufactured  some  pretended  portent  out  of  a  fodtus  taken  from  a 
real  cow,  but  it  is  now  ascertained,  on  the  excellent  authority  of  Prof. 
J.  W.  Powell,  that  the  Sioux  have  long  believed  in  the  appearance 
from  time  to  time  of  a  monstrous  animal  that  swallows  human  beings. 
This  superstition  was  doubtless  suggested  by  the  bones  of  mastodons, 
often  found  in  the  territory  of  those  Indians ;  and  the  buffalo  being  the 
largest  living  animal  known  to  them,  its  name  was  given  to  the  legendary 
monster,  in  which  nomenclature  they  were  not  wholly  wrong,  as  the 
horns  of  the  fossil  Bison  latifrons  are  ten  feet  in  length.  The  medi 
cine-men  probably  announced,  in  1850,  that  a  squaw  who  had  disap- 
peared was  swallowed  by  the  mammoth  which  was  then  on  its  peri- 
odical visit,  and  must  be  propitiated.  This  demon  buffalo  is  an  object 
of  worship,  but  polytheism  prevails  to  such  a  degree,  according  to  Bev. 
Stephen  B.  Biggs,  who  treats  of  the  subject  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
admirable  Lexicon,  published  in  1852,  that  there  are  also  religious 
ceremonies  for  the  sun  and  moon ;  gods  of  the  north  and  south,  earth, 
air,  and  water,  woods  and  prairie.  Other  and  still  earlier  authorities 
explain  that  the  Indians  of  this  nation  called  the  great  spirit  ^' Wakon" 
or  ^^Tongo  Wakou",  and  regarded  him  as  the  source  of  all  good,  but  they 
also  believed  in  an  opposing  bad  spirit,  whom  they  worshiped  in  a  manner 
reminding  of  Manicheism.  They  adored  also  various  good  spirits  of  a 
lesB  degree,  presiding  over  all  the  extraordinary  objects  in  nature,  such 
as  lakes  or  mountains  of  uncommon  magnitude,  and  likewise  whatever 
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beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  even  vegetables  or  stones,  were  disti  r 
size  or  singularity.    If  Saint  Paul  had  extended  his  travels 
Dakotas,  he  might  not  have  found  them  resembling^  tlie  .A^t 
other  respects,  but  equally  entitled  to  the  ambigaoas  com] 
lamely  translated  in  the  English  New  Testament,  "  xa-rd  Tzawra. 

fioveffripouq  ^. 

Fig.  62,  1851. — Peace  with  the  Crows.  Two  Indians  witt 
arrangement  of  hair,  showing  two  tribes,  are  exchanging'  p] 
peace-smoke. 

Fig.  53,  1852. — The  Nez  Percys  came  to  Lone  Horn's  lodgi 
night.  The  symbol  shows  an  Indian  touching  with  a  pipe  a  t 
top  of  which  is  black  or  opaque,  signifying  night,  and  perhi 
that  the  chieftain  visited,  suspecting  something  wrong  aboat 
timely  '^  surprise  party  " — notwithstanding  the  peace-offering'  o 
— ^had  put  out  his  fire  aud  lights  as  '<  not  at  home",  while  he  ^ 
developments  in  the  vicinage.  The  newspapers  veracioaslj  t 
Sitting  Bull  perfects  himself  in  strategy  by  studying  the  cam;)^ 
Kapoleon  in  the  original  French,  so  they  may  authorize  a  coi: 
that  Lone  Horn,  in  his  consultation  of  Virgil  about  the  siege  o 
had  been  struck  by  Laocoon's  shrewd  suggestion,  ^'  Timeo  Dai 
dona  ferentes".  There  was  doubtless  some  incident  or  result  t 
nocturnal  visitation,  which  the  Indians  examined  did  not  recall,  i 
interpreters  did  not  translate.  Why  the  Nez  Percys  are  so  styled 
understood,  as  they  never  have  been  known  to  pierce  their  nosej 
they  call  themselves  Numepo.  The  tribe  is  still  large,  dwelling  cl 
in  Idaho. 

Fig.  54,  1853. — Spanish  blankets  were  first  brought  to  the  ecu 
A  fair  drawing  of  one  of  those  striped  blankets,  held  oat  by  a,^ 
trader  to  tempt  purchasers. 

Fig.  55,  1854. — **  Brave  Bear  ^  was  killed.  This  warrior  had  ain 
invested  in  the  new  style  of  blanket. 

Fig.  56,  1855. — General  Harney  made  peace  with  a  number  of 
tribes  or  bands  of  the  Dakotas.  This  was  at  Fort  Pierre,  Dak.  [ 
figure  is  an  attempt  at  an  ofi&cer  in  uniform  shaking  hands  with 
Indian. 

On  first  examining  the  records,  it  seemed  as  if  the  chronology  w< 
faulty  about  this  great  peace  council -at  Fort  Pierre,  as  the  most  impo 
ant  occasion  of  the  kind  was  in  1856.  Executive  Document  lHo.  S 
Thirty-fourth  Congress,  first  session.  Senate,  contains  the  ^^  minutes  of 
council  held  at  Fort  Pierre,  Nebraska  Territory,  on  the  1st  day  of  Marc) 
1856,  by  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Wm.  S.  Harney,  U.  S.  A.,  coa 
manding  the  Sioux  expedition,  with  the  delegations  irom  nine  of  th 
bands  of  the  Sioux,  viz,  the  Two  Kettle  band.  Lower  Yankton,  Oncpapas 
Blackfeet  Sioux,  Minneconjous,  Sans  Arcs,  Yanctonnais  (two  bands] 
Bruits  of  the  Platte  ".  The  great  council  was  in  fact  opened  on  the  1st 
of  March,  1856,  closing  on  the  5th ;  but  the  chronologer  made  no  mistake, 
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for  in  the  same  proceedings  General  Harney  loquitur,  ^^  I  told  the  people 
who  were  here  a  hundred  days  ago,  &c."  This  brought  to  attention  the 
earlier  preliminary  coancil  held  in  the  latter  part  of  1855,  for  which  the 
peace  symbol  having  already  been  used  in  the  chart  coald  not  be  re- 
peated or  changed,  thongh  the  meeting  in  1856  was  larger  and  its  results- 
more  momentous. 

Fig.  57,  1856. — ^'Four  Horn"  was  made  a  calumet  or  medicine  man. 
This  was  probably  the  result  of  an  important  political  struggle,  as  there 
is  much  rivalry  and  electioneering  for  the  office,  which,  with  its  triple 
character  of  doctor,  priest,  and  magician,  is  one  of  far  greater  power  than 
the  chieftainship.  A  man  with  four  horns  holds  out  the  same  kind  of 
ornamented  pipe-stem  shown  in  Fig.  5,  it  being  his  badge  of  office,  and 
not  referring  to  any  ^^pipe-laying"  that  might  have  occurred  in  the 
election,  although  Four  Horn,  being  skilled  in  ''  buffiilo  medicine  ",  may 
have  bulhdosed  some  of  his  constituents.  He  was  one  of  the  sub-chiefs 
of  the  XJncapapas,  and  was  introduced  to  General  Harney  at  the  council 
of  this  year  by  Bear  Bib,  head  chief  of  that  tribe. 

Fig.  58,  1857. — ^The  Dakotas  killed  a  Grow  squaw.  The  fashion  evi- 
dently was  for  the  stripes  on  the  blankets  of  ladies  to  be  worn  horizon  - 
tally,  Brave  Bear's,  Fig.  55,  and  Swan's,  Fig.  67,  being  vertical.  She  is 
pierced  by  four  arrows,  and  the  peace  made  with  the  Crows  in  1851 
seems  to  have  been  short-lived. 

Fig.  59, 1858. — "Lone  Horn",  whose  solitary  horn  appears,  made  buf- 
falo medicine,  probably  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  that  animal. 
Again  the  head  of  an  albino  bison.  "  One  Horn",  doubtless  the  same 
individual,  is  recorded  as  the  head  chief  of  the  Minneconjous  at  this 
date. 

Fig.  60, 1859. — "Big  Crow",  a  Sioux  chief,  was  killed  by  the  Crows. 
The  crow,  transfixed  by  an  arrow,  is  drawn  so  as  to  give  quite  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  heraldic  crest.  To  complete  B.  Crow's  signet-ring,  his 
engraver  needed  only  to  add  in  a  scroll,  by  way  of  motto,  the  fragment 
of  Juvenal's  familiar  line,  "dat  veniam  cor  vis". 

Fig.  61, 1860. — Symbol — the  head  and  neck  of  an  elk,  like  that  part  of 
the  animal  in  Fig.  38,  with  a  line  extending  from  its  mouth,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  the  albino  buffalo  head.  "  The  elk  made  you  un- 
derstand his  voice  while  he  was  walking." 

"  I  cannot  tell  how  the  troth  may  be ; 
I  say  the  tale  as  't  was  said  to  me." 

The  interpreter  persisted  in  this  oracular  rendering,  probably  not  being 
able  to  fully  catch  the  Indian  explanation  from  want  of  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  language.  The  ignorance  of  professed  interpreters, 
who  easily  get  beyond  their  philological  depth,  but  are  ashamed  to  ac. 
knowledge  it,  has  occasioned  many  ofi&cial  blunders.  This  symbol  and 
its  interpretation  were  unintelligible  to  the  writer  until  examination  of 
General  Harney's  report  above  referred  to  showed  the  name  of  a  prom- 
inent chief  of  the  Minneconjous  set  forth  as  <^  The-Elk-thathollows- 
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walking".    It  then  became  probable  that  the  symbol  simply  mean 
the  afore-said  chief  made  bafifalo  medicine. 

Fig.  62, 1861. — Baflfalo  Vere  so  plenty  that  their  tracks  came  clc 
the  tepees.  The  cloven  hoof-mark  is  cleverly  distinguished  froij 
tracks  of  horses  in  Fig.  50. 

Fig.  63, 1862. — "  Red  Feather^,  a  Minneconjou,  was  killed.  His  Te. 
is  shown  entirely  red,  while  the  "one  feather".  Fig.  43,  has  a  blacL 

Fig.  64,  1863. — Eight  Sioax  were  killed.  Again  the  short  pai 
black  lines  untted  by  a  long  stroke.  In  this  year,  Sitting  Ball  fo 
General  Sally  in  the  Black  Hills. 

Fig.  65,  1864.— The  Dakotas  killed  four  Crows.  Four  of  the  e 
rounded  objects,  like  severed  heads,  shown  in  Fig.  26,  bat  these 
bloody,  thus  distingnishing  them  from  the  cases  of  drowning. 

Fig.  66,  1865. — Many  horses  died  for  want  of  grass.  The  horse  J 
drawn  is  sufficiently  distinct  from  all  others  in  the  chart. 

Fig.  67, 1866. — "  Swan  ",  father  of  Swan,  now  chief  of  the  Minneconj< 
died.  With  the  assistance  of  the  name,  the  object  intended  for  his 
tern,  over  the  head  of  the  gentleman  draped  in  the  Spanish  blanl 
may  possibly  be  recognized  as  a  swan  swimming  on  the  water,  but  i 
rather  a  trial  for  the  imagination. 

Fig.  68, 1867. — ^The  flag  represents  the  power  of  the  United  Sta 
Government  appearing  in  the  visit  of  the  peace  commissioners,  amo 
whom  were  Generals  Sherman,  Terry,  and  other  prominent  milit£ 
and  civil  officers.  Their  report  appears  in  the  Annual  Eeport  of  t 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1868.  They  met  at  Fort  Leave 
worth,  August  13, 1867,  and  between  August  30  and  September  13  he 
councils  with  the  various  bands  of  the  Dakota  Indians  at  Forts  Sal 
and  Thompson,  and  also  at  the  Yankton,  Ponca,  and  Santee  Eeserr 
tions.    These  resulted  in  the  Great  Sioux  treaty  of  1868. 

Fig.  69, 1868. — ^Texas  cattle  were  brought  into  the  country.  This  wa 
done  by  Mr.  William  A.  Paxton,  a  well-known  business-man,  now  res: 
dent  in  the  Territory. 

Fig.  70, 1869. — An  eclipse  of  the  sun.  This  was  the  solar  eclipse  c 
August  7  of  that  year,  which  was  central  and  total  on  a  line  draw: 
through  the  Sioux  coantry.  This  symbol  has  been  criticised,  becaus 
the  Indians  believe  an  eclipse  to  be  occasioned  by  a  dragon  or  aeria 
monster  swallowing  the  sun,  and  it  is  contended  that  they  would  so  rep 
resent  it.  An  answer  is  that  the  design  is  objectively  good,  the  sun  be 
ing  painted  black  as  concealed,  while  the  stars  come  out  red,  t.  e.,  bright, 
and  graphic  illustration  jjrevails  throughout  the  chart  where  it  is  possi- 
ble to  employ  it.  In  addition,  it  is  learned  that  Prof.  Cleveland  Abb^, 
who  was  famed  as  an  astronomer  before  he  became  so  as  a  meteorologist, 
was  at  Sioux  Falls  City  with  a  corps  of  assistants  to  observe  this  very 
eclipse,  and  explained  the  subject  to  a  large  number  of  Indians  there  at 
that  time,  so  that  their  attention  was  not  only  directed  specially  to  that 
eclipse,  but  also  to  the  white  men  as  interested  in  it,  and  to  its  real 
appeara: rt  from  their  old  superstition. 
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Fig.  71, 1870. — The  Uncapapas  had  a  battle  with  the  Grows,  the  for- 
mer losing,  it  is  said,  14,  and  killing  29  oat  of  30  of  the  latter,  though 
nothing  appears  to  show  those  nambers.  The  central  object  in  the 
symbol  is  not  a  circle  denoting  mnltitade,  but  an  irregularly-rounded 
<»bject,  clearly  intended  for  one  of  the  wooden  inclosures,  or  forts,  fre- 
quently erected  by  the  Indians,  and  especially  the  Crows.  The  Crow 
fort  is  shown  as  nearly  surrounded,  and  bullets,  not  arrows  or  lances, 
are  flying.  This  is  the  first  instance  in  which  any  combat  or  killing  is 
portrayed  where  guns  explicitly  appear  to  be  used,  though  nothing  in 
the  chart  is  at  variance  with  the  fact  that  the  Dakotas  had  for  a  num- 
Iter  of  years  been  familiar  with  fire-arms.  The  most  recent  indications 
of  any  weapon  were  those  of  the  arrows  piercing  the  Crow  squaw  in 
1^7  and  Brave  Bear  in  1854,  while  the  last  one  before  them  was  the 
laDce  used  in  1848,  and  those  arms  might  have  well  been  employed  in 
all  the  cases  selected  for  the  calendar,  although  rifles  and  muskets  were 
common.  There  is  also  an  obvious  practical  difficulty  in  picturing  by  a 
single  character  killing  with  a  bullet,  not  arising  as  to  arrows,  lances, 
tlirks,  and  hatchets,  all  of  which  can  be  and  are  in  the  chart  shown  pro- 
jecting from  the  wounds  made  by  them.  It  is,  however,  to  be  noted 
that  the  bloody  wound  on  the  Bee's  shoulder  (Fig.  7)  is  without  any 
protruding  weapon,  as  if  made  by  a  bullet. 

Here  ends  the  copy  in  Clement's  possession,  but  it  was  clearly  under- 
stood by  all  the  Indians  examined  that  Lone  Dog  was  engaged  in  con- 
tinuing the  series,  though  none  of  them  had  seen  him  or  his  work  since 
1871.  The  year  1876  has  furnished  good  store  of  events  for  his  choice, 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  he  has  selected  as  the  distin- 
guishing event  the  victory  over  Custer,  or,  as  of  still  greater  interest, 
the  general  seizure  of  ponies,  whereat  the  tribes,  imitating  Bachel, 
weep,  and  will  not  be  comforted,  because  they  are  not. 

Measures  have  been  taken  to  obtain,  when  the  condition  of  the  Sioux 
country  shall  allow,  a  perfect  copy  of  the  chart  in  its  latest  form,  further 
general  information  regarding  it,  and  a  correction  of  several  parts  of  the 
present  explanation,  confessed  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  submitted  that  the  production  is  shown  to  be  not 
narrative  in  design,  the  noting  of  events  being  wholly  subordinated  to 
the  marking  of  years  by  them ;  and  the  symbolized  serial  arrangement 
of  sometimes  trivial,  though  always  notorious  incidents,  being  with 
.special  adaptation  to  use  as  a  calendar.  If  it  had  been  a  complete  na- 
tional history  for  the  seventy-one  years,  its  discovery  would  have  been 
far  more  valuable ;  but  it  is  the  more  curious  and  unique,  because  it  is 
ouly  an  attempt,  before  unsuspected  among  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Amer- 
ican Indians,  to  form  a  system  of  chronology.  We  may  adopt  regarding 
it  Pope^s  remark  about  the  objects  found  in  amber : — 

*'  The  things,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
Bat  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there  "— 

t.  e.,  among  the  generally-despised  Sioux. 
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APPENDIX.  I 

Washin{itanj  March  12,  1871 

Dear  Sir  :  ♦  •  ♦  In  the  preface  to  the  "  Dakota  Gram^ 
and  Dictionary  ",  published,  under  the  ^auspices  of  the  Minnesota  I 
torical  Society,  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  a  notice  of  all  the  bat 
of  the  Teton  Sioux  is  concluded  thus : — 

''  And  the  Oglala  and  Hunkpapa,  the  meanings  of  which  names  hi 
not  been  ascertained.'' 

By  which  we  are  to  understand  only  that  the  missionaries,  all  ade| 
in  the  Dakota  language  by  an  over  twent3'  years'  residence  in  the  ] 
tion,  had  not  been  able  to  agree  among  themselves  as  to  their  prec 
meanings,  some  holding  one  theory  and  some  another. 

To  speak,  first,  of  the  last-named  Sioux  band  (which  appears  in  t 
official  reports  of  the  Indian  Office  travestied  into  ^'  Oncpapa"),  the  sp< 
ing  of  the  missionaries,  as  to  the  preliminary  <'  H  "  forming  an  integi 
part  of  the  name,  has  the  prima  facie  prestige  of  probable  correctne 
The  traders  and  the  "  unlearned  %  however,  more  commonly,  in  writi; 
the  name,  drop  the  ^'  EL/',  and  the  irinterpretations  of  it  have  been  va 
ous,  as  "  Dried-Beef-Baterd  ",  because  "  papii "  by  itself  means  dried 
parched  meat,  the  prefix  '<  un  "  being  the  sign  of  causation  or  use ;  als 
as  "  Those- who-mak€ -Dried-Beef;  while  still  others  interpret  "Un 
papa"  as  meaning  the  Noisy  or  Wild  Band,  from  <<  un  ",  causation,  ai 
pa"pa°  (the  a  vowels  being  both  nasal),  this  last  word  meaning  to  "  yell 
or  ^' make  a  noise  by  shoating".  If  we  adopt  the  missionary '*Hankpapi 
as  being  the  true  form  of  the  name,  a  solution  of  the  derivation  is  moi 
difficult,  though  it  may  mean,  in  that  case  also,  somewhat  the  same  ; 
already  explained  in  t'le  last  solution  of  the  first  form  of  the  nam 
that  is,  the  Tellers  or  Shouters;  perhaps  from  hoonJcahj  having  the  sen 
of  brother  or  brethreui  and  the  beforementioned  pa"pa°,  to  yell. 

There  is  another  t.anslation  of  IJnkpapa  or  Oonkpahpah,  a  vulgi 
one,  having  allusion  to  noisy  defecation,  and  another  of  Hunkpapa  < 
Homkpahpah,  which  refers  its  derivation  to  their  manner  of  dressin 
buffalo-robes. 

I  incline,  without  being  decided  about  it,  to  Unkpapa  or  Oonkpahps 
as  the  true  form  of  the  name,  and  ^'  Those  who  shout"  as  the  better  inte 
pretation ;  that  is,  "The  Tellers "  or  Wild  Band,  a  name  which  perfectl 
describes  them,  as  they  are  even  now  the  wildest  Tetons  of  Sitting  Bull 
wild  forces. 

The  O-gla-la,  as  the  missionaries  write  it,  the  Ogay-lah-lah,  in  Edj 
lish  notation,  or  Ogalalla  in  the  common  style  of  spelling  the  name, 
the  designation  of  another  sub-band  of  the  Teton  tribe  of  the  great  D: 
kota-Sioux  Nation.   One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  authors  of  tli 
Dakota  Lexicon,  the  Rev.  Gideon  J.  Pond,  has  expressed  in  writing  tl 
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Opinion  that  the  name  of  this  Teton  band  meant  ^'Always  Moving  ",  those 
of  DO  iixed  habitations,  the  Komads,  particularly  and  especially,  of  the 
XatioD.  In  analyzing  the  name,  the  vowel  '^  o  "  is  the  prefix  which  con- 
verts Dakota  verba  into  nouns;  ^^hda"  in  the  Santee  or  Eastern  Sioux 
dialect  means  ^^  to  go  home",  and  this  in  the  Yankton  dialect  changes  to 
^^  kda",  while  in  the  Teton  it  becomes  "  gla",  for  in  this  last  Sioux  dia- 
lect "  g  "  hard  is  used  for  "  h  '^  of  the  Santee  and  the  "  k  '^  of  the  Yank- 
ton,  and  rejecting  "  d  "  altogether  they  use  "  1  '^  in  its  place.  The  dupli- 
cation of  kda  or  Ma  or  gla  implies  ^'  more  homes  than  one  ",  and  therefore 
conveys  the  idea  of  unsettled  and  wandering.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  word 
Mah-Adah  (the  italic  h  representing  a  guttural),  meaning  a  rattle,  or  some 
thing  that  is  "  loose  ",  "  not  secure  ",  "  unsteady'',  better  represents  the 
original  idea  nnder  which  their  name  was  first  bestowed.  O-glah-glah 
is  perhaps  an  orthography  that  conveys  more  exactly  the  Indian  sound 
of  the  name  to  English-educated  people. 
Very  respectfully, 

THOMAS  FOSTER. 
Col.  Gabbiok  Malleby,  XT.  S.  A.  < 


Habtfobd,  January  19, 1877. 

Deab  Sib  :  •  •  •  The  origin  of  these  names  is  often  very  obscure 
and  the  meaning  is  sometimes  lost,  or  in  doubt,  to  those  who  bear  the 
name.  It  is  easy  to  gvsss  at  the  meaning,  but  the  guess  is  as  likely  to 
be  wrong  as  right,  even  when  the  etymology  seems  to  be  plain. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  the  first  hsdf  of  ^'  Hunkpapa"  is  the  represen- 
tation otHunkaj  '^  parent  or  ancestor",  as  Biggs  translates  it,  with  the 
explanation  that  it  is  applied  to  ^^  one  who  has  raised  himself  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  people  so  as  to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  benefactor  or 
parent " ;  hence  ^'  the  sun  "  as  a  parent  or  benefactor.  This  seems  to  be, 
though  Mr.  Biggs  does  not  note  the  fact,  the  same  term  which  is  used 
in  the  name  of  the  Water-god,  "  tJnktehi",  and  of  the  spider  (mythic), 
'^  Unktomi".  The  thumb  is  nape  hunJea^  i.  e,,  theelder  finger  or  parent 
finger.  The  same  root  is  found  in  hunkuj  mother,  tunkauj  father-in-law, 
and,  I  think,  in  uncij  grandmother.    As  it  characterizes  ancestry  in  the 

maternal  line,  it  probably  indicates  totemic  (or  clan)  relationship.    * 
•    •    • 

Yours,  truly, 

J.  H.  TBUMBULL. 
Col.  Oabbxck  Malleby. 
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Map  of  Port  Orford,  Oregon  anol  vicinity. 


ART.  II.  -  RESEARCHES  IN  THE  KJOKKENMODDINGS  AND 
GRAVES  OF  A  FORMER  POPULATION  OF  THE  COAST  OF 
OREGON.* 


By  Paul  Schumacher. 


Plates  2-8. 


With  two  hired  men  and  a  camp  oatfit,  I  left  Sau  Francisco  toward  the 
end  of  September,  1875,  on  board  of  the  United  States  revenue-cutter 
Hiebard  Bash,  Gaptain  Baker,  having  i*eceived  permission  to  take  pas- 
i^xge  on  one  of  her  northern  cruises.  We  made  landing  at  Port  Orford, 
iu  Oregon,  September  27,  and  the  following  day  pitched  our  first  camp 
near  the  fresh-water  lagoon,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  point. 

From  here  I  dispatched  one  of  the  men  45  miles  down  the  coast  to 
Pistol  Biver  to  bring  pack-animals,  for  which  arrangement  had  already 
been  made ;  I  also  engaged,  in  addition  to  the  help  already  employed, 
two  Oregonians  in  my  party,  whom  I  knew  to  be  good  packers  and  able 
bands  for  an  expedition  full  of  hardships,  exposure  to  the  elements,  and 
hard  labor,  all  of  which  I  justly  anticipated. 

Before  the  arrival  of  men  and  animals,  I,  with  one  man  left,  inves- 
tigated the  neighborhood  of  the  lagoon,  so  advantageously  adapted 
for  the  location  of  aboriginal  settlements.     Near  the  mouth  of  the 
outlet  of  the  lagoon,  we  discovered  the  site  of  a  small  settlement 
,  Map  1)  [Plate  2],  the  location  of  the  huts  being  still  indicated  by  sev- 
eral circular  depressions,  with  an  embankment  around  it  of  1  or  2  feet 
alK)ve  the  average  level  of  the  somewhat  elevated  position,  which,  to- 
ward the  sea,  abruptly  terminates  in  a  bluff  of  nearly  50  feet.    Across 
the  river,  dunes  border  the  ocean  for  about  a  mile  to  the  northward. 
IxK)king  in  that  direction,  we  gain  a  good  view,  although  a  part  of  the 
lake,  or  lagoon,  is  hidden  by  the  heavy  timber  on  the  right,  while  to  the 
southward  the  steep  ascent  of  the  high  rocky  point  immediately  ob- 
structs any  view  in  that  direction ;  leaving  a  grassy,  steep  canon  to  the 
eastward,  with  a  small  running  stream  of  good  water,  which  passes  at 
the  foot  of  the  settlement.    About  half-way  from  this  station  to  the  lake, 
and  on  the  county  trail,  we  find  auother  small  deserted  rancheria.    The 

L '  This  aod  the  sacoeeding  article  by  the  same  aathor  are  the  outcome  of  explorations 
coodacted  under  the  Joint  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Indian 
BoKfta,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  representation  of  the  archeology  of  the  Califor- 
*iu  cosst  at  the  United  States  Centennial  Exposition.  The  articles  are  furnished  by 
the  Sfflithsonian  Inatitution  for  publication  by  the  Survey.  The  illustrations  are  from 
iBH**  sketches  and  plans  furnished  by  the  author. — £d.] 
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shells,  which  are  at  the  first  more  mixed  with  sand  and  overgrown  vf 
grass,  are  here  quite  bare  on  the  surface,  which  adds  a  fresher  appt! 
ance.  I  looked  for  graves,  employing  the  methods  saggested  in 
soathern  toar,  but  all  failed ;  and  as  even  the  hoase-sites  yielded 
skeletons  I  was  inclined  to  believe  that  no  graves  exist  here,  where, 
the  signs,  dwellings  had  existed  only  for  a  short  time.  At  the  montl 
the  creek  which  supplies  the  small  scattered  town  of  Port  Orford  w 
water,  is  seen  a  moderately  large  shell-mound,  partially  washed  a  war 
the  waters  of  the  creek  and  the  ocean  as  well,  while  back  of  the  bl 
where  the  ground  gently  descends,  several  buildings  and  a  gan 
cover  the  site  of  the  deserted  Indian  town,  thus  making  an  explorat: 
of  the  place  impracticable. 

During  our  reconnaissance,  the  Indians  still  dwelling  in  several  pla 
northward  from  here,  and  many  others,  well  armed  with  rifles,  \i 
were  passing  on  hunting  excursions,  watched  our  proceedings  rati 
suspiciously,  but  made  themselves  welcome  in  our  camp,  and  enjoyed  < 
somewhat  aboriginal  dinners  with  much  gusto.  The  meeting  with 
dians  is  not  pleasant  to  an  explorer  of  their  forefathers'  desert 
hearths,  as  their  friendly  feeling  is  easily  disturbed,  and  their  sup 
stitions  alarmed  by  researches  among  the  remains  and  graves  of  th 
ancestors ;  for  this  reason  we  did  not  visit  Elk  Biver,  Sixes  Hiver,  a 
other  localities  north  of  Port  Orford,  where  Indians  still  live. 
.  Our  animals  had  in  the  mean  time  arrived,  and  after  experiencing  t 
first  rain  of  the  winter  season,  we  started,  on  Octot>er  6,  upon  our  w 
to  Eogue  Eiver. 

About  10  miles  south  of  Port  Orford,  in  the  neighborhood  of  t! 
rocks  called  ^'  Three  Sisters",  on  the  bank  of  a  creek,  and  close  to  t 
abrupt  shore,  we  find  the  kjokkenmoddings  of  aformer  people  located  i 
a  small  flat — now  covered  with  an  orchard — bordered  by  the  creek,  ai 
toward  the  sea  by  the  ascending  shore,  the  close  proximity  of  which 
only  revealed  by  the  roaring  of  the  ocean,  while  an  open  view  is  had  bai 
in  the  valley.  This  station,  I  think,  was  the  northernmost  rancher 
of  the  Yu'hwd'Chij  while  another  one  is  found  at  Mussel  Greek,  aboal 
miles  farther  south,  and  the  largest  of  all  at  Yukwa  Greek  (wbi< 
stream  is  now  usually  termed  Euchre  Greek,  being  a  more  familiar  e 
pression  to  the  Oregonians  of  the  present  day).  All  these  places  a; 
now  under  cultivation  and  partially  occupied  by  building,  whereby  tl 
signs,  save  the  kitchen-refuse  of  the  former  inhabitants,  became  oblite 
ated  and  covered.  From  Yukwa  Creek,  the  trail  trends  back  from  tl 
coast,  and  we  could  not  observe  the  smaller  settlements  said  to  exii 
between  here  and  Eogue  Biver.  A  thick  fog  was  also  a  strong  imped 
ment  to  our  observations  during  the  entire  trip  from  Port  Orford  t 
Eogue  Eiver. 

Arriving  at  Eogue  Eiver,  we  went  into  camp  below  the  ferry,  locate 
at  the  place  where  the  main  rancheria  of  the  TutU'to-ni  once  existd 
(Map  2)  [Plate  3J,  about  five  miles  from  the  mouth,  and  on  the  right  o 


\3 


Plate  3 


■Map  ef  Hancheria  of  file  Tttni-to-ni  Rancheria  &  Vicinity  on 

Ro^e  River. 
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north  bank  of  the  river.  Over  the  main  raticheria,  marked  by  a  thick 
layerof  kjokkenmoddiDgs,  we  find  the  nsual  obstraction,  an  orchard ;  while 
across  therivalet  (the  efflax  of  a  spring  issuing  but  little  over  150  yards 
farther  np  on  the  rocky  rise),  the  house-sites  remained  well  defined ;  which 
we  also  notice  150  yards  farther  up  the  river,  in  an  indentation  of  the 
8teep  shore,  and  still  in  another  similar  nook  at  a  distance  of  100  yards 
farther  on.  These  places  were  still  inhabited  at  the  time  of  the  Rogue 
Kiver  war  in  1856,  when  here,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  just  across 
from  the  main  rancheria,  peace  was  accepted  by  the  leader  of  the  United 
States  Army,  and  the  Indians  were  accordingly  removed  to  reservations. 
The  present  owner  of  the  land  and  ferry,  a  "  squaw-man  ",  liberally  gave 
0:)  permission!  to  dig  in  his  orchard,  where  all  signs  of  former  houses 
were  obliterated  by  the  plow  and  obstructed  by  high  weeds  and  trees. 
Although  we  made  a  careful  search  for  graves,  the  many  test-holes  we 
dog  revealed  only  sites  of  houses ;  the  kitchen-refuse  consisting  of  all 
kiDds  of  shells  (see  Smithsonian  Beport  of  1873)  and  a  great  many  bones 
of  elk  and  of  deer,  averaged  about  8  feet  in  depth  at  the  main  station, 
while  none  were  found  across  the  rivulet  on  the  rocky  ascending  bot- 
tom, where  it  is  likely  the  rains  had  washed  them  into  the  river,  and 
very  few,  not  enough  even  to  form  a  layer,  at  the  two  upper  town-sites. 
The  houses  we  excavated  were  square ;  that  is  to  say,  the  subterranean 
part  reached  to  a  depth  of  about  4  feet  below  the  surface,  and  measur- 
ing variously  from  6  to  10  feet  square.  The  casing  of  the  excavation 
consisted  of*  boards  arranged  horizontally,  contrary  to  the  vertical  posi- 
tion in  the  houses  of , the  present  Klamath  Indians,  and  was  kept  in  its 
place  by  posts  along  the  front.  The  general  impression  which  the  traces 
of  an  old  aboriginal  town-site  makes  is  that  of  a  group  of  huge  mole- 
hills inverted  or  sunk  to  a  small  rim  at  its  base  (Sketch  A)  [Plate  4]. 
Although  the  excavation  was  found  tt>  be  square,  the  remaining  con- 
cavities, always  shallow,  and  hardly  ever  more  than  3  feet  deep,  were  circu- 
lar, which  is  attributed  to  the  circular  embankment  that  still  surrounds 
it,  and  to  the  natural  action  of  the  elements  in  filling  up  a  depression  in 
loose  ground.  No  doubt,  the  superstructure  of  the  hut  was  of  a  circular 
ibape,  corresponding  to  the  remaining  embankment,  and  was  probably 
placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet  couically,  and  was  covered  with 
earth,  &c.  The  fireplace  we  find  on  one  side  of  the  floor  in  a  small  ex- 
cavation, and  the  smoke  escaped  through  a  draft-passage,  as  shown  in 
section  sketch  (B)  and  the  plan  (0)  [Plate  4].  We  find  among  these 
house-sites  a  few  well-preserved  ones,  exceptionally  with  square  em- 
bankments (compare  the  sites  of  the  first  branch  settlement.  Map  2 
[Plate  3]),  but  they  are  no  doubt  of  recent  date,  and  a  modification  be- 
tween an  aboriginal  hut  and  a  white  man's  shanty,  such  as  we  had  occa- 
fiion  to  witness  among  the  present  Klamaths  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kla- 
math Biver,  one  of  which  I  show  in  sketch  (D),  as  also  an  inner  view  (E), 
a  plan  (F),  and  a  section  (G)  [all  on  Plate  5].  The  inner  view  shows  the 
^^^pression,  which  is  in  this  case  pentagonal,  incased  by  boards  placed 
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horizontally,  with  a  fireplace  in  the  center.  The  excavation  is  reacbi 
by  a  notched  board,  after  entering  the  house  through  a  circular  do 
near  the  ground.  The  remains  of  the  square  structures  of  the  Ta- tu-to- 
show,  as  at  the  Klamath,  the  marks  of  an  ax,  while  the  wooden  pai 
of  the  older  circular  ones  are  charred  at  the  ends  and  split  with  elkho 
wedges,  of  which  we  find  so  many  among  the  dibria. 

In  one  of  the  ruins  we  excavated  on  the  main  rancheria  was  found 
boat-shaped  vessel,  or  dish,  about  nine  inches  in  length,  made,  like  tha 
of  our  collection  obtained  on  the  islands  of  Santa  Barbara  Channel, 
magnesian  mica,  showing  also  strong  marks  of  having  been  exposed 
lire,  seemingly  for  the  purpose  of  cooking  food  in  it ;  furthermore^ 
beautiful  ladle  of  stone,  a  nicely  finished  wedge  of  slate  as  used  for  i 
pairing  canoes  ^  and  among  the  kjokkenmoddings  we  dug  over,  arro 
heads  and  knives  of  stone,  and  many  bone-carvings,  were  uncovered. 

I  cannot  account  for  our  utter  failure  in  finding  any  skeletons  in  tl 
main  rancheria  (the  ground  being  well  adapted  for  graves),  either  in 
regular  cemetery  or  buried  in  houses,  as  we  gave  our  attention  to  bol 
modes  of  interment.  A  cemetery  probably  existed  in  front  of  tl 
rancheria^  near  the  brink,  where  the  kjokkenmoddings  steeply  descev 
to  the  edge  of  the  river,  which  had,  since  the  depopulation  of  the  ra 
cheria^  risen  very  high,  and  nearly  reached  the  top  of  the  kitchenmi< 
dings,  according  to  the  mark  set  by  the  present  owner  of  the  place,  an 
washed  away  a  large  part  of  the  refuse. 

About  two  miles  up  the  river  from  the  main  settlement,  another  ra\ 
cheria  existed,  in  a  nice  spot,  sheltered  by  a  ridge,  and  bordered  on  on 
side  by  a  small  stream  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  rising,  while  in  front  the  beai 
tiful  Bogue  Biver  displays  its  picturesque  scenes  (Map  3)  [Plate  6].  TIj 
kjokkenmoddings  average  here  a  depth  of  two  feet  only.  While  searcl 
ingfor  the  bury  ing-ground,  we  sunk  many  test-holes  all  over  the  place,  an 
finally  came  upon  a  grave.  It  was  dug  three  feet  into  a  sandy  soil ;  tb 
sides  of  the  lower  part  were  lined  with  boards ;  the  skeleton,  double 
up  in  the  usual  manner,  was  resting  on  its  back,  facing  the  east,  an 
was  covered  by  a  board  secured  by  several  stones,  and  the  hole  fillei 
even  with  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  ground.  Nothing  was  foum 
with  the  skeleton. 

Bogue  Biver  was  alive  wilh  trout  and  thickly  stocked  with  salmon  a 
the  time  of  our  visit ;  hundreds  of  them  could  be  seen  splashing  at  shor 
intervals  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  resting  motionless  in  the  dee] 
eddies  near  rocks  and  blufis.  In  front  of  the  lower  or  main  settlemeti 
are  several  rocks  above  water,  of  which  the  farthest  one  out  was  tb< 
principal  fishery  of  the  Tu-tu-to-ni,  and  gave  rise,  it  is  said,  to  many  (lis 
putes  and  quarrels.  The  rock  is  but  eight  feet  above  the  surface  of  tlx 
river  at  common  height,  which  elevation  is  well  adapted  for  the  spear 
ing  of  fish  by  torch-light;  the  torch  was  placed  in  a  crevice  neartli<: 
water-mark  of  the  rock's  face  to  attract  the  fish  from  out  the  deep  holei! 
near  enough  to  the  surface  to  be  in  easy  reach  of  the  expert  spearsinau. 
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As  the  adjoining  conntry  of  the  Bogae  Eiver  is  also  an  excellent  hunt- 
ing-groand,  of  coarse  the  favorable  places  along  its  banks  had  been 
settled  by  Indians.  This  is  demonstrated  by  several  deserted  camps^ 
formerly  inhabited  by  the  MeJcanetenj  before  the  month  of  the  Illinois 
Eiver  is  reached,  where  the  main  tribe  of  the  ShiS'tOrlcuS'ta  dwelt.  On 
both  banks  of  the  month  of  the  Eogne  Biver  were  the  Ya-sut  stationed. 
That  place  is  now  obliterated  by  bnildings  and  improvements. 

While  at  Bogae  Biver,  the  weather  had  become  threatening,  and  rain 
set  in  on  the  morning  of  October  17  while  we  were  finishing  onr  prepara- 
tions to  move  down  to  Pistol  Biver.  It  was  tedious,  disagreeable  work 
that  day :  the  miserable  trails  had  become  slippery,  and  in  consequence 
almost  impassable  even  for  our  males,  which  showed  mach  opposition 
to  carry  a  heavy  load,  made  more  so  by  a  soaking  rain.  Bnt  all  went 
on  as  well  as  conld  be  expected  ander  such  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances, thanks  to  oar  experienced  packers,  nntil  dark  night  set  in,  when 
we  neared  the  roaring  ocean,  where  the  tiiail,  almost  at  our  destination, 
trends  down  a  steep  blnff,  and  passes  at  its  base  over  bowlders;  there 
car  animals  became  terrified  by  a  loose  pack  to  such  a  degree  that  noth- 
ing conld  check  them,  and  they  darted  off  in  a  full  stampede,  scattering 
the  packs  along  the  beach.  This  cansed  as  considerable  trouble  during 
the  rainy  night  in  searching  for  and  removing  the  staff  oat  of  the  reach 
of  high  tide. 

The  next  day  we  established  oar  camp,  and  began  excavations  at  the 
main  rancheria  of  the  CMtl-^'SMn  on  the  elevated  gronnd  at  the  last 
bend,  near  the  mouth  and  north  of  the  stream  called  Pistol  Biver  (Map  4) 
;Plate  7]. 

The  tribe  of  the  Ghetl-e-shin  once  occupied  the  country  between  Cape 
Sebastian  in  the  north  and  Mack's  Arch  in  the  sonth,  a  very  prominent 
arch-rock  lying  about  a  mile  to  the  southwest  of  Crook's  Point,  and 
nearly  as  far  from  the  shore — in  all  about  eight  miles  in  a  straight  line 
sonthward  of  Cape  Sebastian.  Almost  opposite  of  Mack's  Arch,  from 
which  the  tribe  received  its  name  {CMtl-^'Shinj  meaning  big  rocJc^  as  I  was 
informed  by  a  Chetko  Indian),  are  found  the  extensive  remains  of  their 
sonthemmost  village.  The  next  important  one  going  north  is  at  Crook's 
Point,  a  minor  one  at  the  eddy  of  the  Pistol  Biver,  whence  the  stream  rnns 
parallel  with  the  ocean  beach  for  abont  a  half  mile  to  its  outlet,  where 
the  main  settlement  is  located.  To  the  north  of  Cape  Sebastian  was 
the  hunting-ground  of  the  Ya-snt,  having  had  their  main  station  on  both 
banks  at  the  mouth  of  Bogne  Biver,  as  already  mentioned.  South  of 
Mack's  Arch,  the  range  commences  which  was  formerly  claimed  by  the 
Kkmt-enet. 

There  are  still  visible  at  the  main  station  of  the  Chetl  e-shin  about 
^ty  depressions  of  former  houses,  some  of  them  obliterated  by  others 
of  a  subsequent  occnpation,  and  others  again  filled  in  by  the  Indians  as 
if  on  purpose,  and  not  by  the  action  of  time.    After  considerable  work 

vas  done  in  searching  for  a  cemetery,  but  without  the  desired  result,  we 
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again  resorted  to  the  house-sites,  and  especially  to  those  filled  up  bj 
human  hands,  which  was  proven  to  be  a  fact  by  finding  human  skeletons 
interred  at  the  bottom  of  the  excavation.  The  corpses  were  found  with 
out  exception  in  the  subterranean  part  of  the  ruined  houses,  which  wen 
here  like  those  at  Eogue  Biver  in  size  and  wooden  linings,  but  with 
out  the  draft-passages  for  the  smoke  to  escape.  Doabled  up,  the  skele 
tons  were  resting  near  the  wall  of  the  excavation,  and  faced  the  fire 
place,  as  indicated  in  sketches  (H  and  I)  [Plate  4],  which  part  was  th( 
most  deeply  covered  with  earth,  whereby  the  remaining  surface-inden 
tation  of  such  a  house-site  was  easily  discernible  by  an  enlarged  em 
bankment,  in  contrast  to  those  which  were  not  shaped  through  a  burial 
but  had  adopted  the  form  of  an  inverted  mole-hill  by  the  natural  action 
of  fiUing-up,  caused  by  time  and  the  elements.  In  one  instance,  two 
skeletons  were  found  buried  in  one  house,  where  a  re-opening  seemed  tc 
be  evident  by  the  flattened  and  unusually  enlarged  covering  earthwork. 
Such  a  singular  indentation  in  which  a  burial  was  made  will  be  better 
understood  by  comparing  the  section  diagram  (H)  [Plate  4]  with  that  oj 
a  common  formation  (B)  [Plate  4],  in  which  latter  no  bnrial  had  occurred. 
The  earth  covering  the  skeletons  was  strongly  mixed  with  charcoal, 
pieces  of  charred  wood,  fragments  of  animal  bones,  and  shells  black- 
ened and  partially  consumed  by  fire.  On  the  floor  on  which  the  skele- 
tons rested  was  found  a  layer  of  ashes  of  several  inches  in  thickness. 
But  the  fire  had  not  affected  the  skeletons,  as  in  no  instance  was  any 
such  damage  observed,  and  even  the  remains  of  matting,  furs,  and 
other  similar  perishable  material  were  not  injured  by  it.  It  seems, 
therefore,  evident  that  the  hut  was  demolished  by  fire,  after  the  owner 
had  expired,  and  was  buried  in  the  ruins,  covered  with  rubbish  and 
earth  surrounding  his  house.  Except  some  glass  beads  found  with  a 
female  skull,  and  three  roughly  cast  copper  buttons  with  that  of  a  male, 
nothing  was  unearthed  that  had  apparently  been  deposited  with  the 
dead.  Of  course,  in  the  mass  of  debris  we  worked  over,  divers  articles 
were  found,  but  not  in  such  a  position  as  to  indicate  an  intended  de- 
posit of  property  of  the  dead  in  accordance  with  a  religious  or  super- 
stitious rite. 

We  find  another  large  shell-mound  located  on  loose  sand  about  four 
hundred  yards  northward  from  the  main  settlement,  where  all  the  char- 
acteristic indications  of  a  permanent  settlement  are  noticed,  excepting 
the  house-sites,  which  likely  had  become  filled  up  and  obliterated  by  the 
sand  drifts  to  which  this  place  is  exposed,  as  well  as  by  the  heavy  rains 
during  the  winter.  A  stream  of  water  passes  the  base  of  the  dune,  but 
disappears  in  the  sandy  beach.  Back  of  the  shell-mound,  the  ground 
rises  gradually  for  a  distance  before  it  reaches  the  foot  of  a  steep  ridge 
extending  back  from  the  shore,  and  defining  the  lower  boundary  of  an 
almost  impenetrable  country  by  its  rough  topography,  Its  forests,  and 
dense  growth  of  underwood,  the  safe  home  of  all  kinds  of  game,  panther, 
and  bear.    A  few  hundred  yards  up  the  coast  from  the  shell-mound,  near 
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the  bluff,  we  find  indications  of  several  Iiouse-sites,  and  much  decayed 
shells  and  animal  bones,  mixed  with  sandy  soil,  producing  that  peculiar 
asblike  appearance.  Neither  at  this  place  nor  at  the  shell-mound  did 
we  discover  any  skeletons;  and  only  a  small  addition  to  our  collection 
was  obtained  in  surface  findings.    In  the  right  bank  of  the  Pistol  Biver, 

00  the  elevated  bluff  running  parallel  with  the  ocean  beach,  several 
small  shell-mounds  were  met  with ;  as  also  on  the  bare  dunes  across  the 
river,  &c. ;  but  of  these  I  have  spoken  in  the  Smithsonian  Beport  of  1873. 

At  Pistol  Eiver,  we  were  detained  for  several  days  by  heavy  rain, 
daring  which  time  I  made  a  trip  ten  miles  (by  the  trail)  down  the  coast, 
to  a  place  known  as  Hustenate,  where  the  old  rancheria  of  the  Khust-e- 
Bite  is  located  (Map  5)  [Plate  8].  Here  the  well-defined  cemetery  was 
readily  found.  Mack's  Arch  is  the  northern  bouudary  of  the  Khust-e- 
nete,  and  Whale's  Head,  a  prominent  landmark  on  the  ocean  shore, 
iboat  eight  miles  southward,  is  the  southern  boundary,  whence  the  ter- 
ritory formerly  occupied  by  the  Ghetkos  extends  southward.  The  next 
lay  we  moved  a  light  camp  to  Hustenate  over  a  very  rough  trail,  and 
reached  that  place  in  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  of  a  winter  storm  just  setting 
in.  Daring  the  night,  our  tent  was  blown  down,  and  shelter  had  to  be 
lought  for  in  a  small  shanty  open  to  rain  and  wind.  The  location  of  the 
rancheria  is  sheltered  toward  the  south  by  arise  and  ontreaching  bluffs, 
while  back  of  it,  and  to  the  northward,  the  ground  rises  rapidly,  leaving 

1  $teep  opening,  from  which  issues  a  creek  of  considerable  volume,  which 
rag  much  swollen  by  the  rains  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  The  ground  on 
rbich  the  rancheria  is  located  has  been  disturbed  by  many  slides,  some  of 
which evidentl3"  occurred  since  the  place  was  abandoned  by  the  Indians. 
Decayed  shells  and  bones,  mixed  with  sand  brought  up  from  the  beach,  a 
Biasiiof  vegetable  mold  and  rubbish,  and  all  sizes  of  beach-stone,  constitute 
thecompostof  the  surface-layer  to  a  depth  of  two  to  five  feet,  below  which 
dark  haoius  is  found,  over  a  soft  slaty  formation  of  a  grayish  color,  which  is 
ooalbearing.  The  house-sites  are,  as  usual,  irregularly  located  over  a 
space  of  a  hundred  yards  in  length  and  something  less  in  width.  Con- 
Kiileriag  the  condition  of  the  ground  upon  which  we  find  the  aboriginal 
Bettlements  on  the  Oregonian  coast  visited  by  our  expedition,  the  opin. 
ioD  I  have  exi>ressed  in  my  previous  report  of  such  settlements  on  the 
fioathern  coast  of  California  holds  good  for  this  locality  also:  that  all 
BQch  stations  had  been  established  either  on  sandy  ground,  or  that  the 
oatoreof  the  ground  had  been  artificially  changed  by  layers  of  sand  carried 
thither  when  it  was  rocky  or  hard.  Sandy  soil  was  necessary  to  the  rude 
and  imperfect  tools  for  the  erection  of  houses,  which  were  partially  dug  in 
tbe  ground,  and  surrounded  by  embankments.  It  was  also  a  require- 
meot  for  cleanliness,  and  healthful  through  its  absorption  of  moisture 
in  rainy  seasons.  About  fifteen  feet  from  the  creek  as  well  as  from  the 
**iore,  and  but  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  above  the  sea,  are  two  rows  of 
graves,  dug  in  dark,  coarse  soil,  bare  of  shells  and  sand,  each  grave  be- 
^^g  distinct  one  from  another.    On  digging,  the  graves  were  found  to  bo 
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very  shallow,  the  skeletons  being  interred  bat  one  and  a  half  to  t^ 
feet  below/the  surface.  The  sides  of  the  excavations  were  lined  w! 
split  redwood  boards,  aboat  foar  feet  in  length  and  a  foot  in  widt 
placed  edgewise,  and  reaching  to  the  floor  of  the  grave,  which  was  c< 
ered  with  beach-sand  to  the  thickness  of  abont  one  inch;  the  width  w 
not  over  two  feet,  and  both  ends  of  the  excavation  were  open,  that 
to  say,  without  lining.  The  corpses  were  found  doubled  up  in  the  usu 
manner,  lying  on  their  backs,  or  sideways,  and  fkcing  the  ranchei-ia 
a  southeastward  direction,  although  some  were  found  just  in  an  oppos 
way.  Immediately  above  the  body  was  placed  a  board  resting  on  t 
lining,  to  which  it  was  secured  by  cobble-stones  of  various  sizes,  soi 
weighing  as  much  as  fifty  pounds.  The  grave  was  then  filled  up  wj 
earth,  and  covered  with  another  wide  board  to  an  even  level  with  t 
surfjEUse,  and  probably,  if  we  trust  the  remains  of  a  few  redwood  8tal 
in  close  proximity  to  the  grave,  was  also  fenced  in.  I  entertain 
doubt  that  the  worldly  goods  of  those  buried  here,  of  which  we  did  i: 
find  anything  in  the  graves  (excepting  a  few  money-shells  and  gk 
beads),  were  placed  on  the  top-board  of  the  grave,  a  custom  made  e 
dent  by  the  habits  of  the  present  Klamath  Indians.  I  lay  before  t 
reader  a  grave  of  the  last-named  tribe  ( Sketch  K )  [Plate  8],  and  give  alsi 
plan(  L)  [same  plate],  with  some  tools  placed  on  the  top-board,  as  copied 
their  rancheria  at  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath  Biver,  which  might  be  w 
accepted  as  the  restoration  of  a  Khust-e-nete  grave,  of  which  but  tbe  su 
face- board  remained,  while  time  and  elements  annihilated  a  part  of  the  i 
tides  deposited  over  the  grave,  and  casual  visitors  destroyed  and  a 
ried  away  the  rest.  With  babies'  skeletons,  and  a  young  womai 
corpse,  we  found  some  much-decayed  money-shells  {Dentalium  entail 
which  served  to  ornament  the  living,  and  were  probably  intended 
a  means  for  the  frail  little  ones  to  pay  the  ferryman  of  the  Indian  St\ 
A  few  glass  beads  were  also  found  with  skeletons  of  grown  femah 
The  shape  of  the  skulls  is  remarkable  for  the  artificial  deformit 
the  forehead  receding  and  the  occiput  protruding  disproportio 
ately. 

We  moved  back  to  Pistol  Biver  in  stormy  weather,  which  iucreasi 
during  the  following  day  to  one  of  those  heavy  Oregon  winter  store 
that  define  epochs  in  the  chronology  of  the  country  people.  Pist 
Biver  swelled  rapidly,  and  overflowed  most  of  the  valley  near  its  mout 
Large  tracts  of  the  river-bank  were  washed  away,  and  countless  tre42 
among  them  gigantic  spruces,  were  seen  floating  in  rapid  drifts  to  8ea( 
ramming  in  at  some  bend  of  the  river,  soon  forming  floating  island 
The  stream  being  impassable  even  with  a  boat,  it  took  Ave  days  before  v 
ventured  to  cross  with  the  pack-train  on  our  way  to  Chetko;  whic 
place,  30  miles  distant  by  trail,  we  reached  after  two  days,  as  the  irai 
were  bad  and  much  obstructed  by  fallen  timber. 

At  the  mouth  of  Chetko  Biver  we  opened  eleven  graves,  and  loun 
the  dead  buried  in  the  same  manner  as  noticed  at  Kustenete;  OLiy  th) 
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ART.  III.  -  RESEARCHES  IN  THE  KJOKKENMODDINGS  AND 
GRAVES  OF  A  FORMER  POPULATION  OF  THE  SANTA  BARBARA 
ISLANDS  AND  THE  ADJACENT  MAINLAND.* 


By  Paul  Schumachee. 


Plates  9-22. 


In  compliance  with  instractions  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution , 
given  April  11, 1875, 1  at  once  made  preparations  for  the  early  start  o{ 
an  expedition  to  Southern  California,  to  the  gronp  of  islands  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  and  the  neighboring  mainland  (Map  1}  [Plate  9]. 
The  principal  aim  of  the  expedition  to  this  region  was  the  collection  of 
implements  left  by  the  former  inhabitants,  the  observation  of  particu* 
lars  in  connection  with  sach  finds,  the  description  of  the  mode  of 
borial  practiced  by  these  people,  and  the  delineation  of  topographical 
characteristics,  together  with  the  preparation  of  sketches  of  such  former 
settlements. 

With  three  hired  men  and  a  camp  outfit,  I  left  San  Francisco  on  May 
the  4th,  on  board  of  the  United  States  revenue-cutter  Richard  Bush  9 
Captain  Baker.  On  the  following  day,  we  were  landed  on  the  island  of 
San  Mignel  (Map  2)  [Plate  10],  the  most  western  of  the  group  in  Santa 
Barbara  Channel,  and  seeming  to  be  a  barren  bank  of  sand  rising  from 
the  ocean  when  approached  from  the  northwest.  From  the  northern 
bold  point  to  the  eastern  end,  with  the  exception  of  a  break  formed  by 
Cnyler  Harbor,  the  shores  are  rocky  and  high ;  and  from  here  along  the 
southern  side,  toward  the  low,  sandy  west  end,  a  smooth  ridge,  about 
500  feet  high,  abruptly  ends  in  a  bold  shore-line.  On  the  north  side 
this  brown,  dry,  and  dusty-appearing  elevation  slopes  steeply,  and  is 
arrested  by  immense  dunes  of  drifting  sand,  which  extend  from  the  west 
ead  in  innumerable  ridges  of  most  varied  formation,  and  nearly  half  the 
width  of  the  island,  to  the  north  point.  Sand  driven  by  northwest 
winds  is  drifting  into  the  bay,  which  is  being  gradually  filled  in  at  its 
oorthwest  side,  where  the  dunes  descend  in  a  steep  decline  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  their  base  is  washed  by  the  ocean.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
neat  little  bay,  in  which  vessels  may  find  good  anchorage  and  shelter 
lies  an  islet,  and  between  it  and  the  eastern  end  of  the  bay  extends  a 
reef,  over  which  heavy  swells  usually  break,  leaving  a  channel  between 
the  rocky  islet  and  the  western  terminus  of  the  harbor. 

[*  See  note  to  Art.  II,  p.  27.  A  portion  of  this  paper  was  published  in  a  German 
periodical  (Arekiv  fur  Anthropologief  vol.  viii,  p.  223).  The  descriptions  are  mainly  topo  - 
graphical,  rather  than  archasological. — Ed.] 
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On  San  Mignel  Island  are  two  small  perennial  springs ;  one  is  sitaated 
several  hundred  yardB  below  the  adobe  bailding  at  the  bay,  and  the 
other,  with  a  little  better  quality  of  water,  on  the  elevated  northern 
point. 

The  vegetation  consists  of  low  bushes,  cactus,  and  grass,  bat  no 
trees.  At  our  visit,  the  island,  which  is  a  Government  possession,  was 
"  dried  up",  being  overstocked  with  starving  sheep. 

With  much  difficulty  we  moved  oar  camp  through  the  shifting  sand 
up  the  western  shore  of  Guyler  Harbor,  where  the  best  boat-landing  ifi 
offered,  and  found  there  on  shell-mounds  room  enough  to  erect  qui 
tents. 

The  kitchen-middings,  or  kjokkenmoddings,  of  a  former  people  are 
found  all  over  the  island  where  sandy  ground  is  met  with.  This  singu- 
lar mixture  of  all  kinds  of  shells,  bones,  rocks,  and  flint-chips,  spread 
usually  over  a  space  of  about  a  hundred  yards  square,  and  to  a  depth 
of  five  feet,  although  the  extent  and  depth  of  such  shell  deposits  vary 
greatly,  is  found  on  both  sides  of  the  harbor,  especially  over  its  north- 
ern point,  also  along  the  northwest  side  to  the  west  end,  and  covers  in 
great  masses  the  low,  sandy,  western  extremity  of  the  island.  The 
deposits  of  the  kjokkenmoddings  are  much  exposed  to  the  strong 
northwest  wind,  and,  as  they  are  located  on  loose  sand,  are  laid  bare  by 
its  action,  offering  therefore  good  facilities  for  surface  collections.  But 
of  these  the  casual  visitors  to  the  island,  mostly  persons  interested  in 
stock-raising,  excursionists,  and  amateur  curiosity-hunters,  have  picked 
up  or  destroyed  the  best,  and  much  of  what  was  left  had  been  col- 
lected several  months  previously  to  our  visit  by  Mr.  Dall,  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey,  during  a  short  visit  to  this  island.  Of  the  small 
surface  collection  made  here,  I  consider  an  unfinished  mortar  the  most 
interesting  article,  showing  in  its  partially  rough  and  incomplete  state 
the  mode  of  manufacturing  such  a  utensil  by  the  aborigines.  But  my 
attention  was  especially  given  to  the  finding  and  exhuming  of  the  old 
cemeteries,  which,  as  my  experience  taught  me,  promises  the  richest 
reward.  About  half-way,  and  almost  in  a  line  between  the  two  sprlDgs? 
near  Guyler  Harbor,  I  found  a  grave-yard,  and  soon  another  close  by, 
which  yielded  about  250  skeletons,  and  many  utensils,  implements,  and 
ornaments  of  stone,  bone,  and  shell.  Not  far  from  the  upper  spring? 
another  burial-place  was  discovered,  which  hardly  returned  any  results' 

The  mode  of  burying  was  similar  to  that  previously  observed  on  the 
mainland,  on  the  coast  of  California,  which  I  described  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Report  of  1874.  The  bodies  were  buried  in  the  kjokkenmoddings, 
because  the  kitchen-refuse  offered  here  the  only  ground  which  is  firm 
enough  to  resist  caving,  and  also  to  prevent  the  winds  from  uncovering 
the  dead,  as  would  occur  with  loose  sand.  The  skeletons  were  found 
from  three  to  six  feet  under  ground,  and  often  from  three  to  four  resting 
one  above  the  other,  separated,  if  at  all,  by  the  bones  of  the  whale.  The 
bodies  were  deposited  without  any  order  as  to  position  and  direction  of 
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the  face,  being  soinetim^>8  foand  face  downward,  lying  on  one  side,  or 
OQ  the  back,  or  face  to  face,  or  crosswise,  and  the  bones  in  nine  cases 
oat  of  ten  disturbed  and  displaced.  This  confirms  my  former  opinion 
that  the  graves  had  been  re-opened,  and  the  bones  disarranged  while 
fresh  bodies  were  being  added.  The  bodies  lay  so  closely  together  that 
at  first,  they  seemed  to  have  been  the  victims  of  a  fierce  battle,  buried 
promiscaoosly  in  a  pit.  Close  observation,  however,  indicates  that  the 
interments  were  made  at  different  times,  as  implements  of  shell  and 
bone,  skeletons,  and  remains  Of  perishable  partitions,  often  plainly  show 
br  their  more  or  less  advanced  decay,  and  by  the  position  in  which  they 
are  foand.  It  is  likewise  evident  that  the  burial  took  place  before  the 
decay  of  the  body,  although  such  was  not  the  custom  of  some  interior 
tribes,  because  we  found  the  bones  of  some  skeletons  buried  the  deepest, 
and  especially  such  as  were  interred  separately  from  the  others,  in  per- 
fect order.  Some  wereeven  still  enwrapped  in  matting.  To  find  a  skele- 
ton at  the  bottom  of  a  pit,  at  the  depth  of  about  five  or  six  feet,  especially 
if  there  be  none  above  it,  is  considered  by  the  practical  digger  a  lucky 
hit,  and  caases  him  to  work  carefully  in  the  removal  of  the  slabs  and 
whale-bones,  and  to  look  for  stone-knives,  spear-points,  or  strange  stone 
implements,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  either  the  grave  of  a  warrior,  a  chief, 
or  a  "  medicine-man'^. 

While  on  this  island,  we  were  much  exposed  to  the  grinding  sand, 
driven  in  our  faces  like  so  much  hail  by  a  brisk  northwest  wind  that 
lasted  day  and  night  during  our  four  days'  stay.  The  preparatiou  of 
food  at  an  open  fire  became  impossible,  and  most  of  our  provisions  were 
thickly  coated  with  sand.  Although  we  could  have  secured  a  boat  be 
longing  to  the  schooner  Matinee,  then  in  port,  attending  to  the  wants  of 
a  number  of  shearers  and  awaiting  a  cargo  of  wool,  a  visit  to  the  north- 
west and  west  ends  of  this  island  was  prevented  by  a  heavy  sea,  which 
made  a  landing  impossible.  Our  party  left  on  May  9,  on  the  before- 
mentioned  schooner,  and  landed  in  Prisoner  Harbor  on  the  island  of 
Santa  Cruz. 

Santa  Cruz  (Map  3)  [Plate  11]  is  probably  the  prettiest  island  of  the 
group;  in  picturesqueness  it  equals  and  in  vegetation  excels  Santa 
Catalina.  It  is  mountainous,  with  large  stretches  of  rolling  land, 
especially  near  the  eastern  and  the  western  ends,  where  fine  valleys, 
picturesque  bluffs,  and  ravines  occur.  It  is,  according  to  the  works  of 
^he  United  States  Coast  Survey,  22^  miles  long,  runnings  almost  due 
east  and  west,  and  from  If  to  6^  miles  wide.  Its  greatest  height  is  1,700 
feft.  It  has  a  fair  shelter  in  Prisoner  Harbor  and  in  several  places 
along  the  east,  south,  and  west  sides,  such  as  Smuggler's  Gove,  Goche 
Prieto,  Forney's  Gove,  and  others.  There  is  good  water  in  the  different 
springs  and  creeks  found  all  over  the  island  the  year  round.  Timber  is 
fonnd  in  many  places,  and  quite  extensive  groves  of  conifers  occur  west 
of  Prisoner  Harbor,  while  stunted  oak-trees  grow  on  the  high  rocky 
bills  and  sides  of  the  steep  gulches,  and  low  willows  in  the  cafions.    It 
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IS  owned  by  the  Santa  Cruz  Island  Wool  Growing  Company.  Near  a 
good  wharf  at  Prisoner  Harbor  stands  a  substantial  ddohe  building,  au<j 
back  of  it  extends  a  beautiful  valley,  about  8  miles  in  length,  whicl 
afforded  us,  near  its  mouth  and  on  the  banks  of  a  running  stream  undei 
old  oaks,  an  excellent  camping-ground. 

Our  party  spent  about  one  month,  from  May  10  to  June  12,  on  thi^ 
island,  during  which  time  we  made  explorations  all  along  its  shores 
65  miles  in  extent.  Here  we  found  the  United  States  Coast  Sur 
vey  steamer  Hassler,  Captain  Taylor,  engaged  in  making  soundings 
round  the  island;  and  as  the  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey,  Capt  C.  P.  Patterson,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  expedition 
was  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  gave  permission  for  the 
transport  of  our  party  to  such  places  as  lay  in  the  route  of  sailing  oi 
the  courteous  and  obliging  Hassler  party,  it  gave  us  a  great  advantage 
in  prosecuting  our  work,  and  saved  much  expense  in  sparing  the  neces^ 
sity  of  chartering  a  vessel  or  hiring  pack-animals. 

Our  main  attention  was  again  directed  to  the  finding  and  examining 
of  graves.  From  our  camp  at  Prisoner  Harbor  we  made  trips  to  differ- 
ent places  on  the  island,  taking  only  the  necessary  provisions,  water,  and 
blankets  along  with  us.  We  also  carried  some  boxes  in  shooks,  iu 
which  temporarily  to  pack  our  finds. 

Our  first  station  was  at  Tinker's  Cove  (Map  4)  [Plate  12J,  a  narrow 
fiord-like  shelter  for  small  craft  only,  with  high  walls  on  both  sides  that 
seem  to  exclude  all  possibility  of  a  farther  advance.    Proceeding  from 
our  temporary  camp  among  the  rocks  near  the  sand  beach  of  Tinker-s 
Cove,  we  climbed  the  western  face  of  the  gorge,  and  approached  the  shell 
deposits  first  observed  while  passing  on  our  way  from  San  Miguel  Island 
to  Prisoner  Harbor.     We  found  the  kjokkenmoddings  located  on  a 
plane  about  50  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  arrested  a  little  ways  from 
shore  by  a  steep  ascent  with  rocky  outcroppings.    The  ground  is  rocky, 
and  terminates  at  the  beach  in  an  apron  of  horizontal  stratificationi 
washed  by  the  ocean,  and,  at  low  water,  quantities  of  eatable  mollusks 
can  be  gathered.    Two  hundred  yards  to  the  westward,  on  the  bight  of 
a  shelter  similar  to  Tinker's  Cove,  but  with  an  inferior  lauding,  is  a 
small  spring  supplying  drinkable  water.    Great  masses  of  kelp  exist  in 
the  adjoining  inlet  and  among  the  outlying  rocks  (of  which  but  one  ap- 
pears on  the  map),  where  we  may  watch  the  motions  of  a  great  number 
of  seals  and  sea-lions  in  catching  fish,  very  abundant  in  these  waters. 
One  of  the  two  burying-grounds  discovered  here  was  still  well  marked 
with  whale-bones  above  the  ground,  probably  not  so  conspicuous  as 
shown  in  the  sketch  (A)  [Plate  21]  for  the  sake  of  illustration.    Both 
were  in  the  deposits  of  the  accumulated  kitchen -refuse,  as  the  sur- 
rounding bottom  below  its  shallow  subsoil  was  impenetrable  for  the 
tools  of  these  people.    In  the  arrangement  of  the  graves,  nothing  was 
observed  that  materially  differed  from  those  on  San  Miguel.    We  only 
found  here  more  wood  in  the  walling-up  of  the  graves  and  more  char- 
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coal  among  the  dSbris.  The  graves  yielded  aboat  225  skeletons  and  a 
moderate  addition  to  onr  collection  in  stone  and  bone  articles.  From 
this  place  we  made  a  reconnaissance  in  the  surrounding  country,  and 
noticed  many  shell-mounds  located,  rather  singularly,  on  high  ridges 
and  mountains,  where  water  is  distant  and  the  place  bare  and  much  ex- 
posed. The  shells  on  such  places  are  better  preserved,  and  it  seems  as 
if  these  people  had  moved  up  here  the  better  to  avoid  contact  with  the 
whites  while  hunting  otters  around  these  islands.  The  deposits,  although 
very  conspicuous  by  their  bright  color  when  seen  from  the  sea,  and  scat- 
tered over  large  areas,  are  not  deep,  and  we  found  but  very  few  flints, 
some  beach-rocks,  but  no  skeletons,  and  therefore  they  may  be  safely 
termed  temporary  camping-grounds,  as  described  in  the  Smithsonian 
Report  of  1874.  After  almost  a  week's  stay  in  our  picturesque  camp,  the 
passing  Hassler  party  took  us  up  and  brought  us  back  to  Prisoner  Harbor. 
We  intended  to  make  our  next  station  at  Smuggler's  Gove,  but  the 
heavy  breakers  prevented  us  from  landing,  and  we  went  on  to  Goche 
Prieto  (Map  5)  [Plate  13],  a  small  cove  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  of 
which  Prisoner  Harbor  lies  due  north  across  the  neck  of  the  island.  We 
foQDd  shell-mounds  at  the  mouth  of  a  dry  creek  ascending  gradually 
Ward  the  east  side  of  the  caiion,  while  an  older  layer  was  found  op- 
posite on  the  west  side,  or  the  right  bank  of  the  creek.  Here  again,  as 
io  fact  all  over  the  island,  with  but  one  exception,  the  reason  of  digging 
the  graves  into  the  kjokkenmoddings,  was  the  difficulty  of  working  the 
ground  which  surrounds  them,  as  only  the  beach  is  sandy,  while  back 
of  it  the  bottom  is  gravelly  and  the  rising  ground  hard  and  rocky.  The 
western  cemetery  was  the  larger  one ;  but,  although  we  exhumed  140 
skeletons,  we  made  only  a  moderate  addition  to  our  collection  of  ethno- 
logical finds.  The  first  fish-hooks  of  shells  were  found  in  the  graves 
eastward  on  the  small  ridge.  They  are  ingeniously  made,  and  I  shall 
s{)eak  of  them  more  explicitly  farther  on.  We  dug  up  a  square  board 
(a)  [Plate  22],  about  1^  by  2  feet,  pretty  well  preserved,  painted  with  a 
bright  red  color,  and  having  small  indentations  in  a  depression  which  is 
bounded  by  a  raised  border. '  I  was  told  by  an  old  vaqtLerOj  with  some 
Indian  blood,  that  the  board  was  used  in  connection  with  hot  ashes  to 
whiten  the  money-shell  (Olivella  biplicata)  by  a  sieve-like  action.  The 
same  individual  explained  the  use  of  a  perforated  stone  (b)  [Plate  22], 
commonly  found,  and  so  readily  taken  for  a  war-club  head,  as  a  weight 
k>  the  shaft  of  the  wooden  spade.  If  one  is  at  the  first  glance  inclined 
to  take  this  implement  as  the  ball  of  a  club,  we  also  must  admit  the  fact 
that  we  found  many  of  them  split  in  two,  as  if  caused  by  the  wedge-like 
action  of  the  spade-handle,  and  that  no  stone  spades  were  found,  which 
speaks  in  favor  of  the  theory  that  it  was  used  for  the  purpose  stated  by 
the  half-breed,  who  was  very  positive,  and  earnestly  tried  to  impress  on 
Qs  the  idea  by  roughly  making  the  implement  used  by  his  ancestors  as 
a  spade.  We  also  found  some  wooden  relics,  which  appeared  to  me  to 
have  belonged  to  a  canoe,  made  of  board  sewed  with  strings,  and  well 
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painted  with  asphaltum.  Bat,  in  the  opinion  of  the  vaqneroj  it  was  a  part 
of  a  cradle.  I  may  add  here  that  the  same  half-breed  assnred  me  that 
he  was  present,  some  forty  years  ago,  when  the  last  few  Indians  were 
taken  from  their  rancheria  at  Prisoner  Harbor  to  Santa  Barbara  bj  the 
missionaries. 

After  two  days'  stay,  we  returned  again  to  Prisoner  Harbor.  The 
next  few  days  we  spent  in  properly  packing  oar  collection  made  thas 
far  on  Santa  Grnz  Island,  and  also  in  examining  the  shell-moand  located 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  at  its  month,  and  where  it  forms  a 
small  fresh-water  pond,  or  lagoon,  before  disappearing  in  the  loose  sand. 
Avoiding  carefnlly  the  last  resting-place  of  a  sailor  buried  here  some 
years  ago,  we  foand  the  graves  a  little  soath  of  the  supposed  astronom- 
ical station  of  the  United  States  Coast  Sarvey.  Here  we  dag  up  about 
40  skeletons,  but  hardly  any  implements,  except  14  finely-made  fish- 
hooks with  barbs,  some  of  bone  and  some  of  shells ;  also  some  of  the 
tools  and  many  flakes  of  shells  required  for  the  manufacture  of  such 
hooks. 

Joining  again  the  Hassler  party  on  their  way  to  the  south  side  of  the 
island,  we  made  a  landing  in  a  small  cove  designated  as  Los  Alamos 
(Map  6)  [Plate  14].  This  place  is  very  much  the  same  in  appearance,  loca- 
tion of  the  mound,  and  of  the  two  graves,  as  that  at  Goche  Prieto.  The 
returns  were  poor,  although  we  unearthed  about  100  skeletons.  I  will 
mention  a  piece  of  fishing-tackle,  which  was  here,  as  on  previous  occa- 
sions, repeatedly  found  in  connection  with  fish-hooks  and  bone  fish- 
spears.  It  is  a  piece  of  a  bright  shell,  varying,  say  from  2  to  4  inches 
in  its  longest  measurement,  differing  in  shape,  but  similar  to  the  design 
(c)  [Plate  22],  which  was  fastened  at  the  end  of  a  line,  and  used,  I  am  con- 
vinced by  observations  in  exhuming  it  and  by  the  explanations  of  old 
Mexicans  and  Indians,  to  attract  the  fish  somewhat  as  in  our  present 
mode  of  trolling  with  ^  <'  spoon-hook  "• 

Next  morning  we  again  undertook  to  land  at  Smuggler's  Gove  (Map  7) 
Plate  15],  near  the  east  end,  and  this  time  with  success,  although  the 
.  utmost  skill  of  the  officer  in  the  boat  was  required  to  avoid  an  accident. 
Here  we  readily  found  the  cemetery  on  the  gradual  ascent  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  creek,  in  a  thicket  of  thorny  cactus  growing  all  over  this  ex- 
tensive shell-heap.  Among  the  articles  discovered,  my  attention  was  again 
arrested  by  a  deposit  of  shell-fiakes,  as  first  found  at  Goche  Prieto,  and 
afterward  at  Prisoner  Harbor,  some  of  which  were  partially  worked 
into  fish-hooks,  others  finished.  Other  kinds  of  implements  were  found, 
such  as  double-pointed  borers,  of  coarse,  gritty  sandstone,  fiint  points, 
and  a  whetstone  shaped  something  like  a  double-edged  knife.  All  of 
these  kinds  ot  articles  had  been  found  before,  but  never  such  a  fall 
assortment  in  one  place.  I  had  before  suspected  that  these  objects  were 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  fish-hooks.  I  now  was  convinced  of  it,  and 
as  the  tools  comprise  a  complete  set,  I  will  illustrate  them  with  several 
figures  taken  from  the  originals,  which  will  be  found  among  tbe 
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collection  sent  to  the  Smithsonian,  and  will  describe  the  manafactara 
of  the  fish-hooks.*  The  figures  d  to  h  [Plate  22]  represent  the  shell- 
Mes  nsaally  of  the  red-back  abilone,  as  fonnd  in  its  different  stages  of 
fioish,  while  %  and  Ic  show  finished  hooks.  The  pieces  were  broken  from 
theHdUotis  shell  in  coarse  flakes,  d ;  then  perforated  like  e  with  the  flint- 
point  {;  the  hole  ronnded,  as  shown  in  /,  by  the  doable-pointed  borer  of 
coarse,  hard  sandstone  m;  then  its  lim  worked  into  the  shape  ^,  for 
which  any  flat  sandstone  may  have  been  employed.  This  done,  the 
knifeJike  whetstone  n  was  required  to  work  out  the  part  shaded  in  h. 
With  some  additional  touches,  the  hook  i  was  finished,  and  fastened  for  use- 
to  a  line,  as  shown  in  k.  I  have  purposely  illustrated  in  A;  a  beautiful 
hook  of  bone,  because  remarkable  for  its  barb  projecting,  contrary  to  the 
modern  style,  from  the  outside  of  the  curve  of  the  hook.  The  shank  of 
this  rare  hook  showed  still  a  part  of  the  line,  attached  in  the  manner  as 
shown,  thickly  coated  and  preserved  by  asphaltum.  [These  figures  are 
all  on  Plate  22.] 

While  the  excavation  was  being  prosecuted  by  experienced  and  care- 
ful workmen,  I  searched  the  neighborhood,  and  discovered  at  the  point 
of  the  cove,  which  lies  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  almost  due  south  from 
the  burying-place,  unusual  signs  of  a  former  settlement,  and  the  head- 
stones of  the  graves,  consisting  of  huge  whale-bones,  nearly  covered  up 
bj  a  luxuriant  growth  of  cactus,  so  omnipresent  on  this  island.  The 
slope  of  the  extreme  point,  which  ends  abruptly  in  a  high  bluff,  with 
detached  rocks  washed  by  the  sea,  was  leveled  for  the  better  erection 
of  the  few  houses.  Gobble-stones  had  been  planted  in  a  row  as  an  em- 
bankment, and  the  space  filled  up  with  earth  removed  from  the  elevated 
portion  back  of  it.  This  affoided  room  for  a  few  bouses,  whose  former 
existence  was  still  plainly  indicated  by  the  several  depressions.  In  the 
graves  at  the  point,  a  wooden  sword  of  a  Boman  pattern  was  found, 
having  its  hilt  richly  inlaid  with  shells,  but  in  such  a  decayed  condition 
that  it  had  to  be  thickly  coated  with  varnish  for  preservation,  whereby 
the  brilliancy  of  color  of  the  shells  and  the  good  appearance  in  general 
were  much  injured.  Anything  made  of  shells  will  part  in  flakes  as  soon 
^  exposed  to  dry  atmosphere,  and  is  therefore  easily  lost,  or  at  least 
disfigured.  The  two  grave-yards  at  Smuggler's  Gove  yielded  about  200 
corpses  and  several  boxes  of  implements. 

Onrlast  camp  pitched  on  this  island  was  at  Forney's  Gove  (Map  8)  [Plate 
1^].  Before  examining  this  place,  I  entertained  the  hope  of  a  rich  har- 
dest, as  the  shell-deposits  are  abundant  here,  and  glisten  on  almost  every 
emlDence  along  the  slopes,  and  even  on  the  tops  of  the  main  ridge.  The 
reef  that  extends  from  the  outer  end  of  the  cove  to  a  rock  island,  the 
singular  formation  of  the  point  with  its  subterranean  passages  washed 
by  the  sea,  and  the  rocky  surroundings  on  all  sides,  with  its  masses  of 
kelp  and  sea-weed,  make  this  the  best  portion  of  the  island  as  to  the 

*I  have  given  a  full  illastrated  description  of  the  manufactare  of  fish-hooka  in  the 
'Arebiv  fiir  Anthropologic  ",  vol.  vlii,  page  223  aeq. 
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mnltitade  and  variety  of  mollnsks  and  fishes.    Bat  as  water  isdistant, 
the  nearest  being  foand  only  in  a  spring  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge, 
about  two  miles  to  the  northeastward  from  the  caTe,  not  considering  the 
climb,  I  was  not  surprised  to  find  all  these  shell-deposits,  with  bat  two 
exceptions,  the  remaining  witnesses  of  a  temporary  camp  of  those  people 
who  came  here  from  the  other  side  of  the  island  to  supply  themselves 
with  fish  and  mollnsks.    The  largest  shell-mound  dose  to  the  cove  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  fence  for  a  sheep-fold  in  the  time  of  wool-dip,  and  we  can  no 
longer  find  any  signs  of  houses  or  graves,  although  much  of  the  character- 
istic material  which  stamps  such  places  as  permanent  settlements,  such 
as  water-worn  rocks,  flint  chips,  whale-bones,  &c.,  is  found.    About  a 
mile's  walk  along  the  shore  to  the  eastward,  we  found  two  shell-mounds 
moderate  in  circumference,  but  considerable  in  height.    We  found  graves 
on  the  eastern  shell-mound.   They  were,  strange  to  say,  dug  in  the  sites, 
or  depressions,  of  former  houses,  three  of  which  contained  skeletons.    It 
seems  that  this  shell-mound  was  the  first  deserted,  and  was  afterward  used 
for  a  burying-ground  (for  which  the  depressions  of  the  houses  suited),  to  the 
neglect  of  the  older  cemetery,  which  could  be  traced,  by  several  remaining 
skeletons,  near  the  brink  of  the  bight  adjacent  to  the  graves.    The  kjok- 
kenmoddiugs,  as  we  had  occasion  to  observe  them  at  Tinker's  Cove, 
Goche  Prieto,  Los  Alamos,  and  especially  here,  appear  to  be  located  on 
a  sand-bank  built  by  the  hands  of  the  aborigines.    If  the  underlying 
bank  had  been  built  by  drifts,  the  winds,  in  connection  with  the  adjoin, 
ing  sand-beach,  would  have  caused  a  different  shape,  if  not  a  different 
location,  of  the  bank,  as  it  occurs  at  the  above-named  places,  or  would 
leave  traces  of  its  action  beyond  the  limits  of  the  shell-deposits,  which  is 
not  the  case  here.    This  observation  was  made  only  on  settlements 
where  the  ground  is  rocky.    About  five  miles  to  the  eastward,  at  the 
mouth  of  Gaiiada  del  Pozo,  but  difficult  to  reach  by  land  on  account  of 
its  rough  topography,  is  reported  an  extensive  shell-mound,  which  I 
readily  noticed  from  the  steamer,  but,  as  a  lauding  is  not  possible  at  all 
times,  we  were  prevented  from  visiting  it.    On  the  north  side  of  the 
mainland,  between  Punta  Diablo  and  the  spring  near  the  west  end,  may 
doubtless  be  found  some  graves  among  the  many  shell-mounds,  although 
most  of  them,  especially  those  located  on  high  slopes,  served  as  tempo- 
rary camping-grounds.    Between  the  two  before-mentioned  places,  at  the 
shore,  and  water-mark,  a  cave  is  reported,  '<  filled  with  human  bones 
and  curious  implements".    I  was  able  to  trace  the  report  to  a  fisherman, 
who  pretended  to  have  discovered  the  cave  by  accident.    In  considera- 
tion of  the  great  work  required  to  search  all  the  indentations  of  a  most 
irregular  and  dangerous  shore  at  least  eight  miles  in  length,  accessible 
only  by  boat,  where  the  cliffs ^and  innumerable  cave-like  recesses  form 
such  picturesque  sights,  and  spuming,  thundering  spout-holes  reveal 
hidden  abysses,  I  thought  it  wise  to  offer  a  reward  for  his  guidance  to 
the  cave,  but  even  after  I  had  doubled  the  amount,  which  was  more 
than  a  week's  good  luck  in  fishing,  he  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance 
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for  a  passage  over  to  the  island.  It  may  be  that  the  cave  is  in  exist- 
ence, bat  as  to  human  bones  and  curious  things  I  found  myself  often 
deceived. 

While  at  Forney's  Cove,  we  enjoyed  the  visits  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock, 
Br.  Oscar  Loew,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Henshaw,  all  members  of  the  scientific 
corps  of  Lieutenant  Wheeler's  exploring  expedition.  Being  on  their 
\ray  to  Los  Angeles,  the  rendezvous  for  the  members  of  that  expedition, 
they  made  a  close  connection  with  the  island  by  steamer  Hassler,  and 
haviog  a  few  days'  spare  time,  joined  us  in  our  rough  camp  at  Forney's 
Cove,  to  observe  our  excavations,  and  also  do  some  work  themselves^ 
in  their  respective  branches. 

Returned  again  to  Prisoner  Harbor,  we  finished  the  packing  of  our 
collection,  which  amounted  already  to  twenty-five  large  boxes,  and  had 
them  properly  addressed  to  a  warehouse  in  San  Francisco,  with  which 
arrangement  for  their  reception  had  previously  been  made. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  wonls  in  relation  to  the  early  history  of  the  two 
islands  already  worked  up.  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Bosa,  and  San  Miguel,  it 
is  well  known,  were  discovered  by  Gabrillo  in  1542,  and  named  by  him  San 
Lucas.  He  died  in  a  harbor  in  one  of  these  islands.  The  record  says: — 
*^He  sailed  from  Monterey  Bay,  and  anchored  on  the  23d  of  November, 
1542,  in  a  harbor  in  one  of  the  group  mentioned  before,  and  named  by 

him  San  Lucas "    *^On  San  Lucas,  Juan  Bodriguez  Gabrillo  was 

buried  on  the  3d  of  January,  1543.  The  port  in  which  he  died  was  called 
Jaan  Bodriguez."  There  seems  to  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  port 
selected  by  Gabrillo  among  the  group  as  a  shelter  was  the  present  Guyler 
Harbor,  which  is  the  only  well-protected  port  in  the  three  islands.  Water 
isobtainable  in  two  springs  the  year  round,  and  is  plentiful  in  the  season 
in  which  his  stay  occurred.  Further,  the  record  says: — ^'Ferrelo,  his 
pilot  (forced  by  strong  winds  to  return  from  his  northern  trip,  made  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  dying  commander  to  proceed  as  far 
to  the  north  as  possible),  dared  not  to  re-enter  this  port  on  account  of 
dangerous  breakers  at  its  entrance."  This  corresponds  entirely  with  the 
appearance  of  Gayler  Harbor  during  the  time  of  rough  sea,  because  from 
the  eastern  side  pf  the  bay  to  the  rock-islet  heavy  breakers  roll  over  the 
partially  exposed  reef  and  the  rocks  in  the  bay  a  little  to  the  westward 
of  it,  so  that,  coming  from  the  northwest,  its  way  of  approach,  the  en- 
trance seems  barred  by  breakers  and  impassable.  Taking  Guyler  Harbor 
and  the  ports  in  Santa  Gruz  and  Santa  Rosa  into  consideration  as  shel- 
ters, and  comparing  their  natural  formation  with  the  historic  record, 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  harbor  on  San  Miguel,  and  not 
Prisoner  Harbor  on  Santa  Gruz,  as  some  believe,  is  the  port  in  which 
Cabrilio  died.  We  did  not  spend  any  time  in  searching  for  his  grave  on 
San  Miguel,  where  the  best  location  is  offered  between  the  spring  below 
the  hoase  and  the  east  end  of  the  harbor,  but,  to  satisfy  my  curiosity, 
^*e  (Ing  in  a  place  at  Prisoner  Harbor,  which  was  well  described  to  me 
in  a  letter  of  a  southern  gentleman,  and  in  a  very  positive  manner,  aa 
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the  grave  of  Gabrillo,  bat  in  vain  did  we  try  to  enable  the  Spanish  natioD 
to  erect  for  him  a  monument  in  commemoration  of  his  noble  deeds. 

I  left  Santa  Graz  Island  on  June  12  tbr  Santa  Barbara,  where  I  met  Dr. 
H.  0.  Yarrow,  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Wheeler's  scientific  corps,  making 
researches  on  the  mainland  for  Indian  remains.  I  joined  him  for  a  day 
while  working  at  Oaleta,  and  found  this  place  yielding  large  quantities 
of  all  kinds  of  implements. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  schooner  Star  of  Freedom,  which  I  had  chartered, 
arrived  with  a  party  on  board  to  convey  us  to  San  Nicolas  Island  (Maps 
9  and  10)  [Plate  16].  We  reached  this  island  at  night-fall  on  June  19, 
with  the  wind  blowing  lively,  which  compelled  us  to  anchor  at  the  south- 
east end  of  the  island.  We  expected  a  campaign  worse,  if  possible,  than 
that  at  San  Miguel,  as  the  island  appeared  to  be  a  faint  lump  in  a  thick  fog- 
like cloud  of  sand,  which  was  whirled  densely  over  our  neat  craft,  although 
we  were  a  half  mile  off  shore.  On  the  low  sandy  flat,  not  far  off,  the 
breakers  for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  cause  a 
roaring  like  thunder;  at  intervals,  when  the  burst  had  passed  away  and 
the  infuriated  wind  slackened  in  the  rigging,  we  heard  the  howling  sea- 
lions  in  the  kelpy  waters,  if  not  at  their  rookery  on  the  near  shore,  all 
of  which  failed  not  to  impress  with  its  wild  charms.  In  the  morning  we 
made  our  landing,  though  the  sea  was  rough,  and  as  the  swells,  caused 
by  a  strong  current  that  passes,  sweep  the  shore  at  an  angle,  care  had 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  boat  going  broadside  on,  which  would  have 
been  sure  to  capsize  her. 

The  island,  a  Government  possession,  is  a  mass  of  soft,  coarse,  yel- 
lowish-gray sandstone,  about  600  feet  in  height;  its  length  is  con- 
sidered 7  miles,  and  its  width  3  miles.  The  plateau,  which  seems 
almost  level,  falls  off  on  both  sides  in  steep  gulches  and  ravines,  where 
the  eye  is  met  by  innumerable  cave-like  outcarvings  done  by  the 
grinding  sand.  The  northwest  end  is  sandy;  dunes  stretch  across  the 
island  as  far  as  the  depression,  on  the  end  of  which  the  adobe  house  is 
located.  The  vegetation  is  like  that  of  San  Miguel,  and  also  ruined  by 
overstocking  it  with  sheep,  which  are  here  found  in  a  like  starving  con- 
dition. Near  the  house  on  the  northeast  side  we  found  some  malva- 
bushes  cleared  of  their  foliage  to  the  reach  of  a  sheep,  which  gave  them 
the  appearance  of  scrub  oak  trees  when  seen  from  a  distance.  There 
are  few  trees  near  the  house,  where  a  strong  never-failing  spring  sap- 
plies  the  necessary  water,  which  has,  as  on  San  Miguel,  a  mawkish 
alkali  taste.  The  shifting  sand  has  almost  buried  the  house  erected  by 
the  stock-raising  company,  and  with  it  its  old  and  only  inmate,  the 
superintendent.  Farther  on  to  the  northwest,  at  the  so-called  Chinese 
Harbor,  is  another  spring,  with  good  water.  It  was  on  the  northwest 
end,  on  the  dunes,  that  we  found  the  shell-mounds  abundant,  although 
some  are  found  at  intervals  all  along  the  shore  toward  the  sandy  flat  on 
the  southeast  end,  beyond  which  but  few  small  ones  exist.  Kone  exist 
on  the  southwestern  shore;  but  they  appear  again  at  the  northwest  end 
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aboat  the  Chinese  Harbor.  The  mode  of  barial  on  this  island  is  dififer- 
ent  from  that  on  islands  previoasly  investigated.  The  bodies  rest  in 
separate  graves,  which  we  found  were  not  marked  by  whale-bones, 
stones,  or  other  material  elsewhere  asaally  employed,  and  lie  on  their 
backs,  the  feet  drawn  up,  the  arms  folded  over  the  chest,  and  the  head 
either  resting  on  the  occiput  or  on  the  side  or  sunk  to  the  breast.  The 
skeletons,  as  a  rule,  were  facing  the  east,  although  other  directions  were 
observed.  Many  of  the  bodies  show  signs  of  havi  ng  been  buried  in 
matting  coated  with  asphaltum.*  Most  of  the  skeletons  and  implements 
are  laid  bare  by  the  winds,  and  those  are  often  much  worn  by  the 
grinding  action  of  the  sand.  In  a  mound  one  mile  northward  of  the 
sand-flat,  at  the  southeast  end,  we  found  the  whale-bones  apparently  in- 
dicating the  last  resting-place  of  those  that  accumulated  the  kitchen- 
staff,  but  by  digging  into  it  found  the  ribs  of  whales  to  be  the  remains 
of  houses  rather  than  the  marks  of  graves,  planted  in  a  circle,  and  their 
nataral  curve  so  adjusted  as  to  form  the  frame  of  a  hut  in  shape  not  un- 
like a  bee-hive,  which  was  in  some  instances  quite  well  preserved. 

Oar  modus  operandi  was  here  changed ;  spade  and  pick  were  dis- 
pensed with,  and  our  party  went  over  the  shell-mounds  and  carried  the 
relics  to  heaps,  which  afterward  were  conveyed  by  horses  procured  from 
the  superintendent  to  our  boat  in  the  small  cove,  and  thence  taken  by 
water  to  our  camp  for  a  careful  packing.  On  this  island  two  mortars 
were  found,  with  the  ornaments  in  high  relief,  the  largest  and  best  made 
pestles  and  sculptures  in  serpentine,  representing  sea-lions,  fishes,  and 
birds,  and  other  objects,  showing  a  superiority  in  the  manufacture  of 
stone  implements  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  islands  before  men- 
lioned.  Bemains  of  fish-hooks  were  found  plentiful,  but,  weathered  out 
as  they  were,  could  not  be  saved.  Together  with  the  above-mentioned 
sculptures,  several  specimens  of  a  hook-like  implement  were  collected, 
made  of  serpentine ;  also  a  tube  and  pestle  of  the  same  material,  the 
ase  of  which  I  was  unable  to  trace.  The  money  deposits  of  shells  and 
stone  on  this  island  are  very  remarkable.  They  were  found  before  only 
in  graves,  buried  with  their  former  owner,  but  here  we  found  in  some 
places  on  the  shell-mounds,  apart  from  the  skeletons,  numerous  small 
heaps  of  the  shell  Olivella  biplioataj  and  some  of  the  land-shell  Helix 
ttrigosa  ;  also  pebbles  of  uniform  size,  about  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg, 
apparently  coated  with  asphaltum,  or  burnt  and  blackened  by  fire ;  they 
averaged  in  quantity  from  a  half  to  one  cubic  foot,  and  were  evidently 
stored  there  and  afterward  exposed  to  the  drifts  of  sand,  forming  con- 
spicuous diminutive  hillocks.  We  found  as  many  as  sixty  of  these 
deposits  on  one  shell-mound.  This,  with  the  position  of  some  of  the 
implements  we  observed,  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  last  inhab- 
itants left  or  were  taken  off  suddenly.    We  found,  for  instance,  instead 

*  A«phaltuiii  is  plentifal  oq  all  the  islands,  washed  ashore  among  the  rooks.  A  sab- 
marine  spring  of  it  exists  in  the  channel  between  Prisoner  Harbor  and  Santa  Barbara, 
^d  at  several  places  along  the  adjoining  mainland. 
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of  being  bailed  with  the  dead,  many  mortars  set  in  the  groand  to  the 
rim,  the  pestle  either  in  its  opening  or  lying  alongside,  as  if  it  had  done 
its  duty  only  some  days  before.  On  this  island,  more  dog  skeletons  were 
found  among  the  debris  of  the  deserted  hearths  than  on  any  preceding 
one,  although  in  only  one  instance  were  we  able  to  collect  many  of 
the  parts  of  a  full  skeleton  ;  but  we  were  more  successful  in  obtaining 
good  skulls.  Tradition  speaks  of  an  extinct  race  of  dogs  that  inhab- 
ited these  islands.  Even  in  1857  a  reliable  gentleman  thought  he  had 
seen  some  of  these  same  dogs  on  San  Clemente,  which  he  described  to  me 
as  large,  slender,  coarse,  aad  hairy  canines,  resembling  rather  a  coyote  or 
wolf  than  our  better-natured  domestic  species.  Whether  the  aborig- 
ines feasted  on  this  last  resort  of  a  starving  modem  traveler,  we  can- 
not tell,  although  we  know  that  they  were  not  epicures  according  to  our 
taste,  as  the  many  bones  of  sea-fowls  testify.  The  red-back  abalone  is 
abundant  among  the  shell-heaps,  although  none  of  this  species  is 
found  on  the  island  at  the  present  time,  which  is  proven  by  the  modem 
shell-deposits  accumulated  by  the  industrious  Chinese,  who  dry  this 
shell-fish  here  in  great  masses  for  exportation  to  China.  The  material 
for  the  manufacture  of  sandstone  mortars  and  pestles  is  found  among 
the  water- worn  bowlders  on  the  beach ;  articles  made  of  serpentine  of 
course  had  to  be  brought  from  abroad. ,  Pots  of  magnesian  mica,  or 
even  fragments  of  them,  were  not  found,  and  yet  the  presence  of  drift- 
wood permitted  cooking,  as  plenty  of  charcoal  bears  witness.  Daring 
our  stay  on  this  island,  we  obtained  127  mortars  and  about  200  pestles, 
and  many  boxes  of  smaller  implements,  trinkets,  and  ornaments,  which 
swelled  our  collection  considerably. 

At  the  appointed  time,  the  schooner  Star  of  Freedom  returned,  and 
we  left  San  Nicolas  Island  on  June  30. 

Although  the  time  of  two  months,  as  proposed  for  this  tour  of  re- 
searches, had  nearly  been  consumed  by  the  great  ethnological  results 
obtained  on  the  islands  already  visited,  and  I  was  eager  to  do  some 
work  on  the  mainland  to  complete  the  series  of  my  collections  made  in 
the  previous  year,  I  could  not  decide  on  passing  Catalina,  which,  even 
by  its  historical  records,  promised  such  interesting  additions  to  the 
island  collection ;  yet  I  was  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  I  had 
undertaken  to  do  in  eight  days,  the  time  the  schooner  was  to  come  and 
take  us  off,  a  work  which  would  require  a  mouth's  diligent  activity  in 
order  to  be  exhaustive.  If  our  short  visit  has,  therefore,  left  much  to 
be  done,  the  cause  can  easily  be  traced.  But  by  our  visit  I  was  enabled 
to  gather  valuable  information,  and  to  give  such  hints  as  will  make  a 
search,  if  the  necessary  time  is  employed,  a  success,  and  reward  a  close 
observer  with  much  that  is  new,  and  probably  of  still  greater  interest 
than  the  objects  found  on  the  other  islands. 

The  island  of  Santa  Catalina  (Map  11)  [Plate  17]  appears  to  be  a  long 
mountain  removed  from  its  base  and  planted  in  the  wide  ocean,  whose 
waters  are  here  wonderfully  transparent  on  account  of  the  micaceous 
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bottom.  This  moantain,  about  18  miles  in  length  and  3,000  feet 
bif h,  deaceads  in  ianamerable  steep  gulches  aud  raviues,  and  often  ab- 
ruptly ends  in  perpendicular  bluffs,  some  of  which  are  nearly  1,000  feet 
high.  Aboat  5  miles  from  its  northwestern  end,  the  island  is  almost 
cue  in  two  by  a  remarkable  isthmus,  forming  on  the  northern  side  Isth- 
Djiis  Cove,  and  on  the  other,  the  southern  side,  the  fine  but  narrow  port 
{)(  Oatalina  Harbor.  The  two  parts  of  the  island  are  connected  only 
by  a  narrow  strip  of  land  not  40  feet  above  water,  and  about  600 
yardii  from  ocean  to  ocean.  It  is  sparsely  timbered  with  stunted  oaks 
aud  some  willows,  with  plenty  of  water  in  springs,  and  several  wells. 
Some  mining  has  been  done,  but  to  no  advantage.  The  island,  which 
was  discovered  by  Gabrillo  in  1542,  belongs  to  James  Lick,  and  is  set- 
tled by  a  few  squatters,  mostly  engaged  in  stock-raising,  fishing,  &c. 
The  Govemment  barracks  at  the  isthmus — quite  imposing  buildings  in 
this  solitude— are  still  in  good  condition,  and  offer  now  shelter  to  picnic 
parties  from  the  neighboring  mainland,  as  also  to  sheep-shearers  in  the 
rime  of  wool-clip,  some  signs  of  which  it  strongly  bears  in  the  remaining 
filth  and  kitchen-refuse  of  the  shearer.  Eattlesnakes  and  centipedes 
are  not  scarce,  and  the  former  we  caught  on  the  very  porch  of  the  bar- 
racks. In  addition  to  the  small  gray  fox,[*J  the  only  wild  animal  on  the 
other  islands,  we  find  here  the  ground-squirrel  plentiful. 

At  the  Isthmus  Gove,  we  found  quite  extensive  remains  of  a  rancheria^ 
but  all  our  efforts  to  find  the  graves  of  its  former  people  were  of  no 
avail.    Back  of  the  marshy  bottom  at  this  cove  several  marks  of  houses 
are  still  noticeable,  and  there  we  found  some  graves.    In  ft'ont  of  the 
barracks  still  can  be  traced,  on  the  highest  ground  of  the  isthmus,  some 
slight  depressions  in  the  earth,  where  formerly  houses  of  the  aborigines 
stood,  probably  the  same  which  Padre  de  la  Ascencion,  chronicler  of 
Vizcaino's  voyage,  mentions  in  describing  a  temple  with  an  idol  erected 
ou  this  isthmus.    The  idol  was  much  looked  for,  but  we  only  found  the 
bmd  part  of  a  stone  figure  representing  an  animal  like  a  dog.    Some 
pieces  of  a  mortar  of  a  very  hard,  brick-colored  porous  rock  were  found, 
of  which  material  noue  had  been  noticed  before.    Ou  the  other  side  of 
the  isthmus,  at  Gatalina  Harbor,  the  sides  rise  steeply,  and  the  ground 
i^  gravelly  and  rocky.    Here  we  find  no  signs  of  a  settlement.     With 
our  boat  we  made  explorations  to  the  northwest  and  southeastward, 
aloQg  the  eastern  shore  of  the  islaud.    Toward  the  southwest,  within  a 
distance  of  6  miles  from  the  cove,  we  found  many  minor  and  shallow 
shell-deposits  over  hard  ground,  and  in  connection  with  them  very  dis- 
tiQct  marks  of  two,  three,  sometimes  five  houses,  but  failed  to  discover 
any  graves.    All  these  places  had  been  overrun  by  miners,  and  we  there- 
fore found  only  fragments,  where  we  otherwise  oould  have  made  quite  a 
collection  in  surface-finds.    To  the  northward  we  visited  a  shell-mound, 
at  Johnson's  place,  which  returned  no  surface-finds,  being  so  often  visited 

by  picnic  parties,  neither  are  graves  traceable.    Except  a  few  skeletons 

[*  Tbe  ftDiiDal  here  meDtioaed  by  tbie  author  U  the  Urocyon  liiioralU  of  fiaird. — Ed  i 
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dog  ap  at  the  isthmas,  no  others  coald  we  discover  within  the  reach  of 
our  boat-excarsions  during  the  limited  time  of  our  stay.  By  all  the  in- 
formation I  could  gather,  and  by  the  circumnavigation  of  the  island,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  southeastern  end  is  the  richest  part  of  the  island, 
and  promises  a  good  reward  to  a  collector.  There  we  find  many  small 
coves  offering  fine  boat-landings,  bold,  rocky  shores,  with  an  abundance 
of  shells  and  fish  in  the  kelpy  waters.  Here  also  we  may  find  the  rocks 
used  by  the  Indians  for  the  manufacture  of  their  house  utensils,  which 
are  claimed  to  come  from  this  island,  where  they  were  made  and  dis- 
posed of  in  canoe-loads  among  the  inhabitants  on  the  mainland,  taking 
such  necessities  in  return  as  the  island  was  in  want  of.  Only  steatite  is 
found  about  the  isthmus,  and,  as  it  appears  here,  it  was  only  used  for 
making  ornaments;  but  no  magnesian  mica,  of  which  the  cooking- ves- 
sels are  manufactured,  nor  did  we  find  any  serpentine,  of  which  the 
beautiful  bowls  and  cups  consist.  But  this  island  is  very  rich  in  varie- 
ties of  minerals,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  such  rock  is  found,  which, 
no  doubt,  offered  a  great  field  of  industry  to  the  islanders,  considering 
the  many  utensils  we  have  found  already  made  of  this  material.  Ac- 
cording to  the  reports,  there  is  no  doubt  that  factories  existed  on  this 
island  which  supplied  the  Indians  on  the  mainland,  even  as  far  as  San 
Luis  Obispo  and  Monterey,  with  their  cooking  pots,  or  alias.  The  rock 
must  be  looked  for  at  the  southwest  end ;  and  if  any  manufacturing  has 
been  carried  on  there,  fragments  will  be  revealed  at  the  different 
coves,  and  guide  the  investigator  to  the  quarries  and  factories. 

Before  leaving  the  islands,  I  wish  to  mention  those  which  I  did  not 
visit,  the  reason  being  want  of  time,  and  to  explain  why  I  gave  prefer- 
ence to  those  explored.  The  first  island  I  passed  was  Santa  Bosa^ 
which  lies  between  San  Miguel  and  Santa  Cruz.  It  is  15  miles  long 
and  about  10  miles  in  its  greatest  width  ;  is  much  the  same  in  appear- 
ance as  Santa  Cruz,  only  not  so  high — being  about  1,200  feet  above 
the  sea — and  more  of  the  roUiughill  order ;  yet  much  of  its  shore-line, 
which  is  about  50  miles  in  extent,  is  bold  and  difftcult  of  access.  Hav- 
ing had  better  information  as  to  San  Miguel  and  Santa  Cruz  when  1 
began  the  research  on  the  islands,  I  visited  these  two  first ;  and  as  the 
channels  between  these  islands  and  Santa  Rosa  are  only  4  and  5  miles, 
respectively,  I  was  satisfied  that  the  large  collection  made  comprises 
about  all  the  forms  that  may  be  found  on  islands  lying  so  close  together ; 
or  at  least  I  thought  there  was  more  probability  of  adding  new  forms  at 
a  distant  island,  as,  for  example,  San  Nicolas,  which  I  therefore  selected 
instead.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  great  deposits  of  kjokkenmoddings 
on  Santa  Bosa  Island,  as  I  was  informed  of  them  by  the  owner,  who 
is  a  reliable  man,  and  I  observed  some  of  them  while  passing  by.  I 
was  also  told  that  many  implements  are  scattered  over  the  surface, 
especially  where  the  contents  of  a  cemetery  have  become  exposed  by  the 
winds,  and  the  bare  skeletons  now  bleach  in  the  sun.  Moreover,  certain 
parties  spoke  of  caves  containing    human    remains,    which   may  be 
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anthentic ;  bat  to  this  sort  of  promises  I  was  treated  on  the  two  islands 
ffleDtioned.  My  time  and,  what  was  more  important,  the  amoant  ap- 
propriated for  this  work  had  to  be  taken  in  consideration,  as  well  as  my 
great  desire  to  get  all  I  could  discover. 

East  of  Santa  Craz,  with  a  channel  of  4^  miles  between,  lies  the  bold 
and  rocky  island  of  Anacapa,  parted  in  three  by  narrow  passages.  I 
passed  this  island  from  all  sides,  but  could  not  discover  any  shell- 
deposits.  It  seems  quite  probable  that  there  are  none,  as  their  exists 
DO  water  on  this  island. 

Proceeding  38  miles  southeast,  we  reach  Santa  Barbara,  the  small- 
est island  of  the  group.  It  has  but  2  miles  shore-line,  is  smooth- 
topped,  and  about  500  feet  high.  A  small  shell-mound  is  found  on  this 
island,  with  some  fragments  of  pestles  and  mortars.  There  is  no  water, 
and  it  seems  to  have  served  as  a  way  station  between  some  of  the 
islands  and  Santa  Catalina. 

Thirty-five  miles  southeast  from  Santa  Barbara,  or  about  20  miles  due 
soatb  from  Santa  Catalina,  lies  the  island  of  San  Gleme'^te,  one  of  those 
discovered  by  Gabrillo.  It  is  a  large  island,  measuring  about  20  miles 
in  length  and  2  in  width.  The  southeast  end  is  high,  bold,  and  rocky, 
and  slopes  toward  the  northwest  terminus,  which  is  covered  with  high 
dnnes  for  many  miles.  I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey  of  the  existence  of  large  shell- mounds  on  this 
inland,  especially  of  one  located  on  the  high  dune,  of  great  circumfer- 
eDce.  A  whaler,  who  usually  spends  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
Jaly  on  Clemente  to  kill  sea-lions,  told  me  of  natural  basins,  worn  in 
rock  on  the  high  plateau  at  the  southeast  end,  in  which  rain-water  of 
the  winter  is  stored,  the  only  water  on  the  island.  Although  this  nat- 
ural reservoir  may  have  been  very  convenient  for  the  aborigines,  it  is 
well  for  the  visitors  to  bring  a  water-supply  from  abroad,  as  it  is  no  small 
task  to  reach  the  water  here,  and,  indeed,  on  most  of  the  islands.  With 
the  exception  of  Santa  Rosa,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Santa  Catalina,  no  island 
should  be  visited  without  bringing  a  supply  of  water.  Even  on  San 
Miguel,  although  within  easy  reach,  the  water  is  distasteful.  So,  also, 
OD  San  Nicolas,  where  a  lauding  on  the  northeast  side,  near  the  house 
and  spring,  is  not  always  practicable. 

Finally,  I  will  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  age  of  the  deserted  settle- 
mcDts  on  these  islands.  According  to  the  records,  the  southwestern 
islands  were  inhabited  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  but  not  the  north- 
we.stern  group.  The  appearance  of  the  kjokkenmoddings,  which  I  was 
enabled  to  compare  with  such  remains  occurring  on  the  Pacific  coast  for 
a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles,  impresses  me  as  not  dating  far  back  by 
the  absence  of  that  ash-like  appearance  which  is  due  to  the  effects  of 
time ;  and  when  I  examined  the  shell-mound  of  Santa  Catalina,  corre- 
sponding to  the  very  settlement  which  Viscaino  mentions,  I  considered 
it  slightly  older  than  those  investigated  on  Santa  Cruz  and  San  Miguel  • 
I  venture,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  islands  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan 
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nel  were  peopled  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  by  immi- 
gration of  Indians  from  the  neighboring  continent,  whose  habits  in 
bnilding  their  towns,  implements,  weapons,  and  ornaments  they  re- 
tained, keeping  up  a  close  intercourse  with  the  mainlanders.  The  de- 
population of  the  islands  certainly  occurred  about  forty  years  ago,  and 
ia  still  well  remembered  by  some  people  living  on  the  adjacent  mainlaDd. 
The pa^lresy  about  that  time,  took  the  Indians  from  Santa  Cruz,  Santa 
Bosa,  San  Miguel,  Santa  Catalina,  and  probably  San  Clemente ;  while 
Captain  Isaac  Williams,  in  the  year  1836,  then  collector  of  the  port  of 
San  Pedro,  took  the  Indians  from  San  Nicolas  for  the  same  end,  vizi 
their  subjection  under  the  missions.* 

We  left  Catalina  Island  on  July  6,  and  anchored  in  Santa  Barbara 
Bay  on  the  10th,  having  been  detained  by  calm  weather,  which  often 
prevails  in  the  channel  in  this  season.  At  Santa  Barbara,  I  again  met 
Dr.  Yarrow  and  the  other  members  of  Wheeler's  scientific  corps,  who 
told  me  of  their  great  success  at  the  place  called  Dos  Pueblos.  As  their 
excavations  had  not  been  finished,  and  promised  still  great  returns,  I 
communicated  the  fact,  and  was  requested  to  do  some  work  there. 

Dos  Pueblos  (Map  12)  [Plate  18],  on  La  Patera  rancho,  is  said  to  be  18 
miles  distant  from  Santa  Barbara  by  the  northern  coast-road,  and,  ac- 
cording to  theUnited  States  Coast  Survey  map,  16  miles  in  a  straight  line' 
Here  existed  once  two  towns,  or  pueblos,  which  originated  the  name  of  this 
place.    One  town  was  very  prominently  located  on  the  mesa-land ,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  stream,  near  the  shore ;  the  other  one,  below,  on  the  slop- 
ing left  bank  of  the  same  creek.    It  is  said  that  the  creek  had  been  the 
boundary -line  between  two  tribes,  distinct  in  language  as  well  as  in  cus 
toms.    There  is  also  a  speculation  that  this  was  the  place  seen  by 
Cabrillo,  and  mentioned  as  oam^  grandes.    However,  we  found  this  pla<'e 
remarkable  for  its  kjokkenmoddiugs,  the  appearance  of  its  town-site, 
its  old  worn  trail  along  the  fa<;e  of  the  blufif,  and,  above  all,  its  location, 
which  comprises  the  cardinal  features  of  a  well-located  aboriginal  coa^t 
settlement,  overlooking  the  wide  ocean  spread  before  it,  with  its  offer 
iugs  of  fish  and  mollusks,  water  near  at  hand,  a  fine  game  country  back 
of  it,  and  a  sandy  soil  easy  to  work  with  the  primitive  tools  of  these 
people.    The  yield  of  the  cemetery  was  extremely  rich  in  all  kinds  of 
implements,  although  a  good  part  of  it  had  already  been  worked  out  by 
my  predecessor.    It  was  observed  that  some  parts  of  the  grave-yard 
returned  the  more  valuable  relics,  like  utensils  of  steatite,  spear  points, 


*  In  1811)  a  ship  commanded  by  Captain  Whittemore,  belonging  to  Boardman  & 
Pope,  a  Boston  firm  engaged  in  the  fur-trade,  brought  down  from  Sitka  thirty  Kodiak 
Indians  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  otters  on  San  Nicolas  Islan  d,  and  left  them  there  for 
two  years.  A  fend  arose  among  the  old  settlers  and  the  new-comers,  which,  it  ie  8aid- 
caused  the  extirpation  of  the  male  islanders  at  the  hands  of  the  well-armed  Kodiak« 
When,  in  1836,  the  last  Indians  were  taken  from  San  Nicolas  by  Captain  Williams,  a 
woman  was  accidentally  left,  and  twelve  years  afterward  discovered  by  Captain  Ned- 
ever,  giving  rise  to  many  newspaper  accounts. 
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&c..  while  Other  places  in  the  same  barying-ground  compeDsated  our 
labor  with  the  commoQ  mortar  and  pestle. 

The  lower  settlement  does  not  indicate  as  long  a  period  -of  habitation 
nor  as  large  a  town  as  the  npper  one.  The  graves  are  located  in  a  sticky, 
(lark  gronnd,  slightly  mixed  with  gravel,  and  difiQcult  to  dig  up  as  com- 
pared with  the  common  soil  of  bnrying-places.  The  short  time  left  us 
before  the  departure  of  the  steamer,  after  finishing  work  at  the  upper 
cemetery,  did  not  admit  of  an  entire  excavation ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  aspect  was  not  inviting  enough,  and  promised  not  sufficient 
work  to  our  enlarged  party  for  a  stay  to  await  another  steamer,  even  if 
my  proposed  northern  trip  had  left  us  any  time  to  spare.  We  had  here 
five  working-days  for  excavation  and  packing,  during  which  time  an 
addition  of  seventeen  large  cases  was  realized. 

Od  the  18th  and  19th  of  July,  our  party  moved  back  to  Santa  Barbara, 
aod  I  started  on  the  following  day  to  San  Francisco. 

After  a  trip  to  Oregon,  which  I  describe  in  another  place,  I  returned 
again  to  the  southern  coast  of  California,  to  make  some  further  re- 
searches. My  starting-point  for  this  trip  was  San  Luis  Obispo.  I  left 
this  place  in  the  beginning  of  January,  with  two  men  and  the  smallest 
camp-outfit  possible,  for  the  Bancho  de  los  Alamos,  on  which  several 
graves  had  been  reported  by  one  of  the  owners  of  the  land.  Unfortu- 
oateiy,  it  was  not  as  represented.  We  also  visited  Alamo  Pintado 
(painted  alder),  now  known  as  Ballard  Stage  Station,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  once  a  great  resort  for  the  Indians  in  the  early  times  of  the 
missions.  We  made  inquiry  of  the  people  at  the  station,  and  found  them 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  a  cave,  which,  as  my  informant 
said,  ought  to  be  ^^  within  a  hundred  yards  or  so"  from  the  station.  The 
geological  stratification  is  not  adapted  to  the  formation  of  caves,  and 
gives  no  hint  where  to  look  for  them.  After  a  short,  useless  search,  we 
were  compelled  to  return  for  quarters  at  Bell  Station.  We  went  back 
to  La  Oraciosa,  a  small  settlement  at  the  boundary-line  of  Los  Alamos 
graQt<,  and  about  eleven  miles  from  the  ocean  shores,  near  the  Santa 
Maria  Biver,  and  there  hired  a  guide  to  bring  us  through  the  mountain- 
pass  to  a  place  at  the  beach  about  5  miles  to  the  southward  of  Point 
Sal.  The  existence  of  a  shell-mound  in  that  location  was  known  to  me, 
I  having  observed  it  two  years  ago  with  the  aid  of  a  telescope  from  the 
height  of  Point  Sal,  while  engaged  in  the  works  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey.  This  rancheria  is  called  Os-bi  (Map  13)  [Plate  19]  by  the 
old  Spaniards.  Its  appearance  is  a  grand  sight  to  an  eager  collector,  on 
account  of  the  great  masses  of  kjokkenraoddings  found  here.  Along 
the  shore  are  low  dunes,  and  back  of  it  a  grassy  flat,  which  extends 
toward  the  steep  foot-hills  of  the  Coast  Range,  and  affords  ample  room 
for  a  settlement,  which  we  still  can  trace  in  many  house-sites.  The  sub- 
soil of  the  flat  is  deep,  and  consists  mostly  of  decayed  shells  of  an  ash- 
like appearance,  which  are  of  a  greater  age  than  those  on  the  dunes. 
The  dunes,  extending  half  a  mile  in  length  and  about  a  hundred  yards 
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in  width,  are  covered  with  glittering  shells,  bones,  great  masses  of  fliuts, 
and  hundreds  o£  tons  of  broken  rocks  and  cobble-stones.  Strati&ed 
rocks  on  the  shore  reach  out  to  sea,  and  mnst  have  been  formerly,  as 
they  are  now,  rich  in  shells,  the  adjoining  waters  teeming  with  fish,  of 
which  the  masses  of  kitchen-refase  offer  convincing  proof.  The  daces 
toward  the  sonth  are  high,  and  partially  covered  with  a  lazuriant 
growth  of  chaparral  and  chemisal,  the  sheltered  home  of  timid  rabbits, 
quails,  and  otber  game.  Water  is  especially  plentiful  in  a  stream  south 
of  the  settlement,  and  of  a  better  quality  than  in  the  gulch  right  north 
of  it. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  went  over  the  ground,  studying  the  locatiou 
of  the  settlement,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  such  signs  as  would  guide 
me  in  the  discovery  of  the  graves ;  and,  as  their  marks  were  still  visible 
above  the  ground,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  large  cemetery  close 
to  the  beach,  which  forms  here  a  perpendicular  bluff  of  50  feet  in  height. 
In  size,  but  certainly  not  in  the  yield  of  implements,  this  grave-yard  could 
be  favorably  compared  with  the  one  on  the  mesa  at  Dos  Pueblos,  which 
returned  about  fifty  boxes  of  relics,  while  here  hardly  four  were  filleil- 
The  large  spear-points  of  chalcedony,  one  measuring  10^  inches,  of 
which  eight  were  exhumed,  were  exceptionally  valuable.  The  surface 
of  the  grave-yard,  under  which  we  found  buried  at  a  depth  of  5  feet  in 
the  average  nearly  400  skeletons,  measured  600  square  feet.  If  we  now 
take  on  an  average  three  skeletons  one  above  another,  we  find  that  the 
surface  space  required  for  these  three  bodies  was  4J  square  feet,  or  3 
by  IJ  feet,  which  would  be  the  most  convenient  proportion  to  fit  the 
doubled-up  corpse  of  an  aboriginal  burial. 

While  in  camp  at  Osbi^  we  encountered  a  heavy  winter  rain-storm 
accompanied  by  snow  and  hail,  from  which  we  had  much  to  suffer  un- 
der our  light  shelter,  and  which  deprived  us  even  of  our  camp-fire. 

On  the  2Dth  of  January,  we  started  out  to  San  Antonio  rancho,  where 
a  cemetery  was  reported,  which  we  found  to  be  situated  opposite  the 
house  of  the  stock-raiser  Olivera  (Map  14)  [Plate  20].  This  place  we 
found  nearly  all  dug  up  by  the  Spaniards  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  some 
ollas  and  mortars,  which  are  a  great  addition  to  their  meager  household 
utensils  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  place.  The  result  of  our  labors  here 
was  very  poor.  Much  disappointed,  but  with  hopes  of  a  change  for  the 
better,  we  went  along  on  our  difficult  trip  toward  the  mouth  of  San  Ao- 
tonio  Creek,  over  a  country  which  was  hardly  ever  traversed  by  a  wagou, 
and,  properly,  should  be  reserved  only  for  the  roaming  vaquero.  About 
four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  San  Antonio  and  a  mile  from  its  right 
bank  is  Burton's  place,  an  old,  dilapidated,  deserted  adobe  house,  aud 
back  of  it  a  small  pond,  near  which  a  cemetery  was  reported.  The  house, 
the  lagoon,  aud  even  some  signs  of  former  Indian  huts,  were  readily 
found;  but,  with  all  the  pains  we  had  taken,  the  burial-place  could  not 
be  discovered,  aud  yet  its  location  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  surrounding  ground  to  be  back  of  the  pond.    Likely,  the 
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loose  and  shifting  sand  of  the  duues,  betweeu  which  it  ought  to  be, 
covered  it  op.  We  remained  that  night  in  camp  near  the  lagoon,  and 
experienced  another  heavy  rain  and  hail  storm.  Wet  and  freezing,  we 
sallied  oat  early  the  next  morning  to  make  the  mouth  of  San  Antonio 
Creek,  which  had  much  swollen,  and  had  to  be  crossed  at  the  beach, 
where  its  waters  mingle  with  the  breakers  of  the  ocean.  The  crossing 
of  the  creek  delayed  us  maoy  hours,  and  was  attended  with  some  danger. 
We  had  hardly  become  dry  after  last  night's  exposure  in  endeavoring 
to  save  our  light  tent,  aod  now  we  had  to  plunge  into  the  water  to  save 
onr  equipage,  and  rescue  team  and  wagon  out  of  the  sandy  river-bottom. 
We  passed  Point  Perdernales,  and  dragged  over  a  chain  of  dunes  to  the 
Lompoc  lauding,  now  in  course  of  construction.  About  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  northward  of  this  landing,  we  found  quite  a  shell-deposit, 
and  some  signs  of  houses  near  a  spring,  but  no  graves  could  be  discov- 
ered. 

From  this  point,  behind  which  is  the  landing,  open  to  the  southwest, 
bat  partially  sheltered  against  northwest  winds,  toward  the  mouth  of 
San  Inez  River,  which  is  about  four  miles  to  the  southward,  we  noticed 
old  shell  deposits,  especially  back  of  the  wharf.  The  thick  growth  of 
chaparral  prevents  us  from  advantageously  examining  this  place ;  per- 
haps the  deposits  were  accumulated  only  by  temporary  visits  of  the  In- 
dians. At  the  right  bank  of  San  Inez,  where  a  large  rancheria  was  re- 
ported, we  found  no  signs  whatever.  This  river  we  could  not  cross  on 
account  of  the  late  rains,  and  had  to  take  our  course  up  its  banks.  After 
a  venturous  travel  over  the  hills  and  canons,  we  reached  the  house  of 
the  Santa  Lucia  rancho,  which  estate,  by  the  way,  is  very  large,  where 
aaother  cemetery  was  reported.  But  I  was  soon  convinced  by  the  in- 
telligent gentleman  that  holds  it  now  at  rent  that  nothiug  of  the  kind 
existed. 

From  the  time  we  left  Olivera's  place,  our  trip  was  a  chain  of  dis- 
appointments, and  I  therefore  hastened  to  its  conclusion.  We  returned 
again  to  La  Graciosa,  and  without  delay  went  to  Guadalupe  on  our 
^ay  to  San  Luis  Obispo.  At  Guadalupe,*a  small  jug  of  burnt  clay  was 
given  to  me  by  a  hunter,  who  picked  it  up  at  a  southern  branch  creek 
of  the  San  Inez  Biver,  about  10  miles  from  shore,  in  a  secluded  place, 
where  he  thought  could  still  be  traced  the  remains  of  an  old  Indian  hut. 
It  was  found  alongside  of  an  oven,  or  furnace,  as  he  calls  it,  in  which 
be  thought  it  was  baked.  The  furnace,  he  says,  was  about  one  and  a 
half  feet  high,  made  of  clay,  round,  and  had  but  one  opening — none  for 
the  draft    It  was  left  by  him  undisturbed. 

From  San  Luis  Obispo  we  made  a  trip,  at  the  beginning  of  Februaryi 
to  Morro  Bay.  We  found  at  Morro  Greek  signs  of  an  old  rancheria. 
Farther  north,  at  Old  Creek,  are  extended  shell-mounds,  especially  the 
one  back  of  Stone's  house,  in  the  cultivated  field,  near  the  road  leading 
back  into  the  valley.  Although  plowed,  permission  was  received  for 
excavations.    We  found  there,  as  if  to  give  perfection  to  our  ill-luck  of 
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the  last  fortnight,  the  graves  washed  oat  by  the  creek.  Three  skeletons, 
one  of  which  was  laid  bare  and  revealed  the  barjlng-groand,  had  still 
remained  In  the  bank  of  the  stream,  which  is  very  swift  in  the  winter, 
and  had  worked  out  here  a  small  bight.  Some  stone  slabs  were  also 
found,  but  our  spades  soon  worked  the  virgin  soil  of  the  bluff.  We 
made  search  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  for  some  Implements,  which  may 
have  remained  there,  but  found  nothing.  They  were  either  washed  to 
sea  or  carried  away  by  passers-by. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state  my  opinion  that  there  are  but  few  plaee«^ 
left  on  our  coast  south  of  San  Francisco  Bay  which  promise  returns  in 
Indian  relics  so  valuable  as  the  results  of  my  work  during  the  last  year, 
and  that  in  a  short  time,  say  live  years,  when  the  plow  of  the  settler 
shall  have  obliterated  the  last  signs  which  now  still  guide  the  collector 
in  finding  the  graves,  the  implements  that  come  then  to  the  surface 
will  be  destroyed  or  scattered  among  different  people,  and  thus  forever 
lost. 
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Map  of  Os-bi,  S^?  Barbara  C?  Cah 
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Map  of  Os-hi,  S^?  Barbara  C9  Cah 
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Map  of  San  Antonio  Rincho. 
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Rlr^tiihes  of  Tinker's  Cove.SantACruz Island. 
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ART.  IV -THE  TWANA  INDIANS  OF  THE  SKOKOMISH  RESER- 
VATION IN  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 


By  Eev.  M.  Eells, 
Missiimary  aniong  these  Indians, 


Plates  23-25. 
li^TTEODCrCTION. 

Tbe  following  accoaut  has  been  written  in  answer  to  questions  asked* 
by  the  Indian  Boreau,  for  the  Centennial  Exhibition  and  the  Smith- 
sonian Institation.  If  it  is  of  any  valae,  it  is  not  altogether  because 
it  describes  the  Indians  under  their  old  native  habits  and  customs,  but 
because  it  gives  an  account  of  them  in  a  state  of  tratmtion  from  their  na- 
tive wildness  to  civilization.  For  the  past  sixteen  years,  a  United  States 
Indian  agent  and  Government  employes  have  been  on  the  reservation. 
Previously  to  that,  there  were  American  settlers  in  this  region  for  ten 
or  twelve  years,  and  previously  to  that,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
were  trading  in  the  country  for  thirty  years  or  thereabouts.  They  have 
therefore  had  contact  with  civilization  for  a  long  time,  during  which 
they  have  been  adopting  civilized  customs  more  or  less  rapidly,  and  may 
be  called  about  half-eivilized.  Hence,  transition  is  marked  in  every  de- 
partment of  their  lives — in  food,  dwellings,  clothes,  implements  of  use, 
manners,  customs,  government,  and  religion )  therefore  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  describe  their  primitive  customs,  especially  in  regard  to  their 
ancient  ornamental  dress,  war  and  hunting  customs,  stone- work,  adorn- 
ment, secret  societies,  and  tamanamus.  There  are  vety  few,  even  of  the 
old  men,  who  know  all  these  customs  thoroughly. 

The  £amilies  have  not  all  made  equal  advitncement  in  civilization, 
and  hence  what  applies  to  some  will  not  apply  to  others,  even  at  the 
present  time;  the  younger,  as  a  general  rule,  being  further  advanced 
than  the  older  ones.  On  this  account,  it  has  also  been  difficult  to 
describe  all  truthfully.  On  looking  over  the  list  of  individuals,  which 
namber  about  sixty-five,  forty-two  of  them  are  at  least  half-civilized 
in  regard  to  eating-customs  and  houses,  while  of  the  remaining  twenty- 

[*Id  the  publication  entitled  "  Ethnolop^ioal  Directions  relative  to  the  Indian  Tribes  of 

the  United  States.— Prepared  under  direction  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  by  Otis  T.  Mason. — 

Washington :  GoTemment  Printing  Office,  1875." — Bvo,  pp.  32.    The  article  is  in  the 

form  of  answers  to  the  questions  there  asked,  following  the  printed  heads  of  subjects 

of  inquiry  very  closely. — Ed.] 
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three  fourteen  are  either  so  old  or  so  weak  that  they  cannot  work  and 
earn  money  and  obtain  civilized  food,  and  so  are  obliged  to.  live  more 
according  to  their  old  ways. 

I  have  only  been  here  about  one  year  and  a  half,  but  I  desire  to  say 
that  £  have  been  assisted  very  materially  by  the  present  agent,  Mr.  £. 
Eells,  who  has  been  here  four  and  a  half  years,  and  by  Mr.  J.  Palmer, 
a  native  Indian,  who  both  reads  and  writes  English,  and  has  been  in- 
terpreter here  for  about  six  years.  Dr.  E.  H.  Lansdale,  the  resident 
physician  for  the  past  two  years,  has  written  paragraphs  A  and  B  in 
Part  I,  B,  C,  and  D  in  section  14,  Part  III,  and  a  part  of  B  in  section  15 
of  Part  III. 

PAKT  I.— MAN. 

A. — Physical  nature. 

Measurement  of  the  body  tcith  reference  to  each  other  and  to  a  standard.-^ 
Eleven  men  were  weighed  and  measured,  with  their  clothes,  and  the 
following  table  is  the  average,  both  before  and  after  deducting  what  we 
think  to  be  right  on  account  of  clothes,  hair,  &c.,  and  also  the  extreme 
limits  under  each  head : — 


Weisrht 

Height 

Circamferenoe  of  head 

Circamference  of  chest. ... 
Ciroiimferenoe  of  pelvis . . . 

Ciroamferenoe  of  arm 

Circamferenoe  of  forearm. 
Ciroamferenoe  of  thigh . . . 

Circamference  of  leg 

Length  of  apper  extremities 
Length  of  lower  extremities 
Length  of  trank 


Before  deducting. 


Average. 


151 7-11  lbs 
5  ft.  6  in... 
218-Uin.. 
35  ^^n  in. 
35  Si  11  in. 
10  2.11  in.. 
9  511  in... 

18*  in 

13)  in 


Extremes. 


124i  lbs.— 1744  lbs... 
5ft.3lin.--5ft.9in. 

21  in.— 23  in 

32  in — 38  in 

334  in.— 37  in 

9  in.— 11  in 

8^  in.— 11  in......... 

17  in.— 20  in , 

12  In.— 14*  in 


After  deducting. 


Average. 


142  lbs... 
5  ft.  5  in.. 

21  in 

34iin.... 

34  in 

10  in 

9  311  in.. 

17  in 

13  in 

27  8-11  in. 
313-11  in. 
23  7-11  in. 


Bxtremes. 


114  19-32  lbs.— 164  19-22  lb«. 
5  ft.  2|  in.— A  ft  8  in. 
90  3-11  in.— 22  3-11  in. 

31  2-11  in.— 37  2.11  in. 

32  3-11  in.— 35  8^-11  in. 
8  9-11  in.- 10  9-11  in. 

8  2i.ll  in.— 10  9-11  in. 
15i  in.— 18i  in. 
lU  in.— 14  in. 
26  in.— 30  in. 
29  in.— .34  in. 
22  in.— 25  in. 


Color  of  hair. — Black. 

Color  of  eyes, — !Black. 

Blfishing, — The  same  as  white  people,  though  not  so  sensitive. 

Muscular  strength, — Quite  inferior  to  that  of  white  men. 

Characteristics  of  speed. — Not  equal  to  that  of  white  men. 

Chara^cteristics  of  swimming, — Superior  to  that  of  white  men. 

Characteristics  of  climbing. — Inferior  to  that  of  white  men. 

Senses. — They  are  a  little  inferior  to  those  of  white  men. 

Growth  and  decay. — Their  growth  is  attained  early  in  life,  and  their 
decay  also  begins  early. 

Child-bearing. — Very  easy. 

Reproductive  power. — Much  less  than  with  whites. 

Sterility. — This  prevails  to  a  large  extent.  They  cause  it  early  in  life 
by  various  kinds  of  abuse. 
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Puberty. — In  males  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  in  females  about  the 
age  of  thirteen. 

CroMes. — They  cross  with  all  races. 

Dentition. — ^The  teeth  come  about  the  same  as  in  white  children,  but 
they  wear  down  early  in  life.  They  attribute  it  to  eating  dry  salmon, 
though  this  is  not  the  cause. 

Loss  of  power, — It  is  lost  sootier  than  with  white  persons. 

Growing  gray. — There  are  very  few  gray  people  among  them.  They 
do  not  grow  gray  as  soon  as  white  persons,  owing  to  the  freedom  from 
mental  care  and  strain,  their  out-door  life,  and  the  bareness  of  the  head 
from  covering. 

Longevity. — I  think  it  is  ten  years  less  than  with  white  men. 

B.— Pathology. 

Diseases. — The  principal  ones  are  scrofula,  consumption,  bleeding  at 
the  lungs,  scrofulous  swellings  and  scrofulous  abscesses,  all  of  which  are 
grafted  on  a  scrofulous  diathesis;  also  acute  and  chronic  bronchitis,  all 
forms  of  catarrh,  diarrhoea,  dyspepsia,  conjunctivitis,  skin  diseases,  all 
forms  of  syphilis,  gonorrhoea,  toothache,  and  chronic  rheumatism.  There 
are  others,  but  they  are  not  common. 

Physical  effect  of  dietj  habit,  and  climate. — ^These  have  been  the  means 
of  producing  a  scrofulous  diathesis  fFOux  generation  to  generation,  and 
thus  of  shortening  their  lives,  as  previously  stated.  The  dampness  of 
the  dimate  also  produces  rheumatism  and  consumption. 

Pain  and  healing. — They  are  not  sensitive  to  pain.  Cut«  and  wounds 
heal  easily.    Scrofulous  diseases  are  very  diiiicult  to  cure. 

Abnormalities  and  natural  deformities. — There  are  no  natural  deformi- 
ties. 

C. — Psychical  phenomena: 

Mental  capacity  for  acguiringj  remembering,  generalizing,  volition. — In 
school,  the  Indian  children  acquire  on  an  average  as  rapidly  as  the 
white  children  in  the  same  school,  who  have  had  the  same  advantages 
in  the  primary  studies,  but  do  not  progress  as  well  in  the  more  advanced 
studies.  The  younger  ones  reason  a  little,  and  the  older  ones  more, 
sometimes  quite  sharply.  The  strength  of  will  in  some  of  the  older 
ones,  who  become  leaders,  is  quite  great,  but  that  of  the  common  peo- 
ple is  not  very  great.    Their  memories  are  good. 

Sagacity  in  tracking  game,  following  bees,  and  other  occupations. — They 
have  no  bees;  but  in  tracking  game,  they  will  notice  very  little  things, 
and  follow  generally  until  they  find  it.  In  obtaining  fish,  they  have 
also  a  large  amount  of  patience  and  good  habits  of  observation.  The 
greater  portion  of  them  have,  however,  of  late  years,  left  these  pursuits 
as  their  principal  means  of  support,  and  follow  American  forms  of  labor, 
chiefly  logging  and  working  for  the  whites,  making  gardens,  and  rais- 
ing hay.    At  these  things  they  are  quite  industrious,  and  on  most 
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pleasaut  days  a  trip  over  the  reservation  shows  most  of  them,  both  meo 
and  women,  basy  in  some  way.  They  still  hunt  some,  and  fish  more ; 
bat  the  majority  of  them  do  not  follow  these  occupations  as  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  support. 

Moral  ideas, — ^Formerly  quite  low,  in  regard  to  theft,  lying,  murder, 
and  chastity,  but  of  late  years  they  have  been  elevated  very  moch. . 
Formerly  they  would  say  it  was  wrong  to  steal ;  but  if  not  found  out 
it  was  all  right.  Now,  both  among  Indians  and  whites,  there  are  very 
few  who  accuse  any  of  them  of  stealing.  Lying  is  much  more  common. 
Murder  of  late  years  has  been  almost  unknown  on  the  reservation.  In 
regard  to  chastity,  they  have  improved  very  much,  though  there  is 
still  room  for  improvement. 

Emotions  and  passions, — Generally  strong;   sometimes  lasting  and 

sometimes  not. 

D. — Tribal  phenomena. 

Name. — Twana,  spelled  in  the  treaty  between  the  tribe  and  the  United 
States,  made  at  Point-no-Point  January  26, 1855,  Too-an-hooch  ;  but  1 
much  prefer  Twana  as  being  simpler  and  the  one  most  in  use  here. 

Their  oicn  a4>count  of  their  origin  and  relationships. — Ood  made  them 
soon  after  he  made  the  world,  and  he  placed  them  here,  as  they  think 
he  did  the  different  tribes  and  peoples  in  the  different  countries.  Tbey 
believe  in  different  centres  of  creatfon  for  themselves  and  all  other  tribes 
and  peoples.    Ood  made  them  at  first  man  and  woman. 

History  of  thi^ir  increasej  migrations^  growth^  and  decay, — There  is  no 
reliable  information  about  their  increase,  growth,  or  any  migrations. 
Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  treaty  was  made  with  them,  they  numbered 
about  twice  as  many  as  they  do  now,  although  for  the  past  four  years 
their  births  have  equaled  or  exceeded  their  deaths.  According  to  the 
record  of  the  physician,  the  deaths  for  two  years  previous  to  July  1, 
1875,  have  been  only  sixteen.  It  has  been  impossible  to  keep  any 
record  of  the  births.  As  far  back  as  there  is  any  reliable  information, 
they  have  always  lived  in  this  region.  They  have  a  tradition  that  at 
the  time  of  the  flood,  which  was  only  a  few  generations  ago,  one  great 
mountain.  Mount  Olympus,  was  not  wholly  submerged,  and  that  on  it 
the  good  Indians  were  saved  ;  that  as  the  flood  subsided  a  number  of 
canoes  with  those  in  them  broke  from  their  fastenings  on  the  mountain, 
and  were  carried  away  to  the  east  and  north,  which  accounts  for  there 
being  but  few  people  left  here  now. 

Population^  maUj  female^  children^  and  causes  affecting, — Jannary, 
1875,  men,  80 ;  women,  95 ;  boys,  50 ;  girls,  39 ;  total  264.  Till  within 
about  five  years,  they  have  been  decreasing,  owing  chiefly  to  syphilitic 
diseases.. 

Invention^  conservatism^  and  progress, — But  little  invention.  Are  gen- 
erally more  than  medium  about  progress.  Improving  very  much  in 
dress,  houses,  names,  food,  and  habits  of  industry,  though  but  slowly 
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iu  Christian  ideas ;  learning  more  from  example  than  from  precept,  but 
in  both  ways.  They  have  had  instruction  in  Christianity  only  about 
foor  years,  and  in  the  other  matters  for  fifteen  years,  which  accounts  partly 
tor  the  difference  in  regard  to  this.  In  almost  all  things,  however,  as 
they  see  the  superiority  of  the  white  man,  they  are  ready  for  progress, 
especially  the  younger  ones ;  the  old  ones  being  more  conservative. 

PART  II.— SURROUNDINGS  OR  ENVIRONMENT. 

A.— Inorganic. 

Outline  and  size  of  Territory — Elevation  and  Water-systems, — Reserva- 
tion near  the  head  of  Hood's  Canal  on  Paget  Sound,  in  Washington 
Territory,  and  at  the  month  of  the  Skokomish  River.  It  is  nearly  square, 
and  comprises  about  5,000  acres ;  two-thirds  of  it  but  a  few  feet  above 
tide-water,  the  other  third  mountainous  and  several  hundred  feet  high. 
The  Skokomish  is  the  only  river  which,  coming  from  the  north  in  the 
Olympic  range  of  mountains,  fiows  east  on  the  south  side  of  the  reser- 
vation and  north  on  the  ea4»t  side,  when  it  empties  into  Hood's  Canal. 
There  are  several  sloughs  running  from  the  river  to  the  canal  across 
the  reservation. 

Geological  environment^  both  stratigraphical  and  economic, — The  strati- 
graphical  environment  has  not  been  thoroughly  studied.  Both  lava 
and  granite  evidently  lie  at  the  bottom ;  the  granite  I  think  to  be  the 
oldest.  Since  the  granite,  evidently  there  has  been  a  long  washing 
either  by  salt-water  or  fresh,  I  do  not  know  which,  but  presume  it  was 
salt,  as  the  upland  is  mostly  a  gravel-bed.  As  the  sea  then  went  down, 
the  river  formed  most  of  the  soil  good  for  cultivation.    • 

Economic. — ^The  soil  of  about  two-fifths  of  the  reservation  is  black, 
rich  bottomland,  very  excellent  for  cultivation  when  cleared  of  the 
timber  which  covers  it.  One-fifth  of  the  land  is  swampy,  and  1,800 
acres,  nearly  two-fifths,  is  gravelly  and  covered  with  fir  timber,  and  is 
almost  useless  except  as  timber-laud. 

Climate, — Chiefly  a  dry  and  wet  season,  as  in  Western  Washington 
aDd  Oregon  ;  bat  little  snow  or  cold  weather  generally  daring  the  win- 
ter, but  a  large  amount  of  rain,  which  continues  at  intervals  during  the 
summer.  The  spring  is  generally  backward,  as  the  Olympic  Mountains, 
8ome  of  which  are  snow-capped  most  of  the  summer,  are  but  twenty 
miles  distant  to  the  north.  Frosts  in  the  fall  generally  not  early, 
coming  from  the  1st  to  the  25th  of  October  usually. 

Remains  of  plants  and  animals  found  with  relics  of  extinct  tribes. — 
There  are  two  shell-beds,  which  as  yet  have  not  been  opened,  at  Eneti, 
00  the  reservation  ;  one  is  near  the  north  line  of  the  reservation,  and  is 
ftboat  450  feet  long,  from  3  to  20  wide,  and  a  foot  or  two  thick ;  the 
other,  half  a  mile  south  of  it,  300  feet  long,  and  about  the  same  width 
and  thickness.    They  are  both  just  above  high  tide,  and^are  evidently 
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of  recent  formation,  the  shells  being  chiefly  clam-shells.    There  is  also 

said  to  be  one  at  Big  Jackson's  place,  eight  miles  ap  the  canal,  and 

another  at  Humhummi,  15  miles  down  the  canal ;  and  I  think  it  very 

probable  that  there  are  such,  and  perhaps  others  about,  as  these  are 

old  camping-places  of  the  Indians. 

Note. — The  vegetable  and  animal  resources  of  the  country  being  all 

mentioned  under  other  heads,  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  detailed 

enumeration  here. 

C. — Social. 

Contact  with  civilized  and  uncivilized  tribes^  and  its  influence. — ^There 
are  no  civilized  tribes  of  Indians  with  whom  they  have  any  contact. 
There  are  a  number  of  tribes  of  half-civilized  Indians,  with  whom  they 
are  in  contact  more  or  less,  chiefly  the  Sqnaxons,  Nisqually,  Glallams, 
Snohomish,  Lummi,  and  Ghehalis  tribes.  Their  relations  are  peaceful 
with  them  all,  and  their  influence  is  to  keep  them  in  about  the  same 
condition,  neither  particularly  elevating  nor  depressing. 

There  is  much  contact  between  them  and  white  civilization,  and  has 
been  for  twenty-five  years,  and  a  little"  for  twenty  years  previously. 
Its  influence  has  been  both  good  and  bad ;  good  with  reference  to  food^ 
clothes,  houses,  and  habits  of  industry,  and  against  theft,  murder,  and 
lying ;  bad  with  reference  to  chastity  and  temperance. 

PART  III.— CULTURE. 

$  h'-MEAXS  OF  SUBSISTENCE. 

A.— Food. 

Methods  of  procuring, — Their  food  is  a  mixture  of  old  Indian  and 
civilized  food,  but  principally  the  latter,  varying,  however,  in  different 
families ;  the  younger  and  middle-aged  using  chiefly  civilized  food,  and 
the  old  and  poor  ones  a  large  amount  of  old  Indian  food. 

Most  of  them  have  gardens,  where  they  raise  chiefly  potatoes,  corn, 
peas,  onions,  turnips,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  beans,  and  cabbages,  and 
some  fruits,  as  the  raspberry,  strawberry,  gooseberry,  and  apple^ 
Potatoes,  however,  are  the  principal  crop.  In  the  cultivation  of  their 
gardens,  they  do  not  equal  the  white  man.  They  seldom  plow  the 
ground,  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  clear  small  patches  of  land, 
often  too  small  to  plow,  and  where  also  too  many  roots  remain.  The 
first  season  they  dig  it  up  with  a  spade  or  large  hoe,  but  afterward  do 
not  always  every  year,  but  sometimes  plant  the  seeds  in  the  old  groDDd^ 
and  cultivate  with  the  hoe.  As  a  general  thing,  they  cultivate  less  than 
Americana. 

They  gather  many  wild  berries,  chiefly  the  wild  raspberry,  gooseberryr 
currant,  sallalberry,  strawberry,  cherry,  cranberry,  blackberry,  elder- 
berry, salmon  berry,  thimbleberry,  and  red,  blue,  and  black  huckleberries. 
Most  of  these  are  eaten  at  once,  both  cooked  and  uncooked,  but  some 
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are  dried  for  fa  tare  ase,  chiefly  tbe  huckleberry,  sallalberry,  and  black- 
berry, the  last  of  which  is  poanded  ap  and  made  into  cakes,  which  are 
then  dried. 

They  also  gather  femroots  and  three  other  kinds  withont  English 
names,  which  grow  in  swamps,  the  sprouts  of  the  thimbleberry  and 
salmonberry,  rush-roots,  Indian  onion,  and  hazelnuts. 

They  are  fond  of  kamass ;  none,  however,  grows  near  them.  For- 
merlytheymadelong  journeys  in  order  to  obtain  it,  but  having  otherfood 
DOW  they  have  used  but  little  of  late  years.  Most  of  the  roots  named 
are  eaten  in  their  season,  but  few  being  kept  for  future  use. 

They  have  a  few  cattle,  from  which  they  get  a  little  beef,  but  prefer 
to  keep  most  of  them  in  order  to  raise  more  cattle  to  use  as  work-oxen. 
They  do  but  little  milking,  not  seeming  to  think  that  it  pays.  They  buy 
some  pork,  bacon,  and  hams,  and  hunt  and  obtain  chiefly  venison,  bear- 
meat,  pheasants  and  grouse,  ducks  and  geese,  rabbits  and  squirrels. 
3Io8t  of  the  hunting  is  done  with  the  gun,  the  bow  and  arrow  being  en- 
tirely out  of  nse,  except  as  a  plaything  for  children.  At  certain  times 
of  the  year,  ducks  are  very  abundant,  yet  they  have  been  shot  at  so  often 
that  they  are  very  much  afi'aid  of  canoes.  The  Indians,  therefore,  cover 
their  canoes  with  green  boughs,  standing  some  upright.  Hiding  among 
these  boughs,  they  paddle  quietly  among  the  ducks,  which  are  not 
frightened  at  such  things,  when  they  are  easily  shot. 

They  fish  and  obtain  salmon,  salmon-trout,  dog-salmon,  herring,  sil- 
ver trout,  rock-cod,  flounders,  smelt,  halibut,  and  skates.  Salmon-eggs 
and  the  eggs  of  all  large  fish  are  used  for  food.  They  fish  with  the  hook, 
x^pear,  net,  and  build  traps  across  the  Skokomish  Eiver.  Their  fish- 
spear  is  three-pronged  generally,  but  sometimes  they  are  only  two- 
pronged.  These  are  about  two  feet  long,  and  made  of  iron,  old  rasps 
beiug  preferred.  When  iron  cannot  be  obtained,  they  are  made  of  very 
hard  wood.  These  prongs  are  tied  to  a  very  slim  pole,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  feet  long,  with  strings  or  tough  bark ;  and  when  a  fish  is 
$till  they  are  easily  thrust  into  it  by  the  Indian  in  his  canoe.  Their  traps 
across  the  river  are  built  of  small  sticks  about  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
six  feet  long,  very  close  together,  leaning  down  stream,  which  prevent 
the  salmon  going  up,  when  they  are  easily  caught  and  killed.  They  dry 
.'K)me  of  the  fish,  especially  large  quantities  of  the  salmon,  for  winter  use. 

They  dig  for  clams,  which  they  dry  in  the  smoke,  and  also  obtain 
mussels  and  oysters. 

Formerly  they  obtained  oil  from  seals  and  porpoises,  and  bought 
whale-oil  from  the  Makah  Indians,  but  of  late  years  they  have  ceased  to 
use  oil  for  food. 

They  use  no  grasshoppers,  crickets,  or  insects  for  food. 

They  buy  chiefly  flour,  sugar,  rice,  beans,  coffee,  tea,  butter,  yeast- 
powders,  saleratus,  salt,  lard,  spices,  sirup,  dried  apples,  and  crackers, 
according  to  their  means. 

Ditmon  of  labor^  concerning. — The  men  and  women  both  work  in  the 
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gardens.  The  men  hunt  and  do  most  of  the  Ashing ;  the  women  get  a 
large  share  of  the  clams,  mussels,  berries,  and  roots  ,and  do  the  cooking. 

Amount  eaten  and  frequency  of  eating, — They  generally  eat  three  timed 
a  day,  and  about  the  same  amount  as  white  people.  Formerly  they 
were  very  irregular,  eating  a  large  amount  at  times,  and  very  often,  and 
again  very  little  for  a  long  time. 

Eating  customs  and  rites. — Many  of  them  have  tables,  chairs,  and 
stools,  plates,  bowls,  knives  and  forks,  and  eat  in  the  American  way. 
Sometimes  they  cook  in  a  large  pot,  and  a  number  sit  around  it  and  take 
out  what  they  wish  with  spoons,  knives,  and  their  fingers.  At  feasts 
where  there  are  a  very  large  number  present  they  spread  mats  upon  the 
ground,  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  large  house,  place  the  food  upon  them, 
and  sit  on  the  ground  around  them  while  eating. 

B.— Drinks. 

Methods  of  preparing  decoctions  and  intoxicating  drinks;  occasions  for 
iheir  use^  and  their  effects. — They  make  no  intoxicating  drinks.  They 
sometimes  get  them  of  white  people,  drink  secretly,  and  the  effect  is 
very  bad — physically,  pecuniarily,  mentally,  and  morally. 

There  is  a  temperance  society  among  them,  and  about  one  hundred 
have  joined  it,  pledging  themselves  to  abstain  from  all  intoxicating 
drinks.  Within  the  last  year  and  a  half  since  its  organization  a  few 
have  broken  this  pledge ;  but  it  is  not  known  that  any  more  have  done 
so  than  when  the  same  number  of  white  people  join  such  a  society. 
The  fact  is  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that  in  earlier  veara. 
when  there  was  less  restraint,  the  greater  portion  of  them  would  get 
drunk. 

They  are  very  fond  of  tea  and  coffee,  and  use  them  as  Americans  do : 
and  also  make  teas  of  cranberry -leaves  and  young  blackberry  and  hem- 
lock leaves. 

C. — Narcotics. 

9 

Methods  of  using^  and  effects. — Tobacco  is  quite  generally  used.  The 
older  ones  generally  smoke ;  the  younger  ones  both  chew  and  smoke. 
A  few  of  the  women  also  use  it.  It  makes  them  somewhat  dizzy  at 
first.  No  other  narcotics  are  used  to  my  knowledge.  Tobacco  is  used 
much  as  Americans  use  it,  and  not  to  my  knowledge  as  a  calumet  ot 
peace. 

The  leaves  of  the  killikiuick,  a  small  bush  which  grows  a  foot  or  two 
high,  dried,  and  of  laurel,  dried,  also  the  dried  bark  of  ironwood,  are 
used,  when  they  are  short  of  tobacco,  to  mix  with  it,  but  are  seldom  if 
ever  used  alone. 

D.— Savobs,  flavors,  etc. 

They  use  salt,  pepper,  and  some  other  American  spices  as  Americans 
use  them,  but  have  no  native  ones. 
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E.— Medicines,  poisons,  etc. 

MediciT^eSj  preparation  and  administration  of. — Usually  by  old  men  or 
women,  bat  bj  any  one  who  is  supposed  to  know.  There  is  no  class  of 
physicians. 

List  of  diseases  sought  to  be  cured  j  Ihe  medicine  for  each,  and  the  effect — 
Colds  and  biliousness :  Eat  alder-buds,  and  afterward  drink  salt  water 
for  an  emetic. 

To  strengthen  general  debility :  Heat  rocks,  throw  water  over  them, 
place  skunk-cabbage  leaves  on  them,  then  get  over  the  steam. 

For  a  physic  and  tonic :  Cherry-bark ;  grind  it  in  water  and  drink  the 
water. 

For  a  tonic :  Alder-bark ;  in  same  way  as  cherry-bark. 

To  purify  the  blood :  Barberry-bark ;  in  same  way  as  cherry-bark. 

Skin-diseases:  Oregon  grape  root  and  bark ;  in  same  way  as  cherry- 
bark. 

Burns  and  scalds :  Potatoes ;  scrape  and  put  them  on. 

Sore  eyes :  They  make  a  cold  tea  from  crab-apple  bark,  and  wash  the 
eves  with  it. 

This  is  a  partial  list,  but  is  the  best  I  can  give,  as  they  do  not  tell  all 
they  have. 

Effect — All  of  them  cure  sometimes,  and  at  other  times  do  not.  At 
present,  the  Oovernment  furnishes  them  with  a  physician,  who  uses 
American  medicines  entirely.  If,  however,  they  are  not  cured  immedi- 
ately by  him,  they  often  cease  to  take  the  medicine  sooner  than  he  or- 
ders, and  use  their  own.  They  sometimes  also  buy  patent  medicines. 
Thus  their  medicines  are  a  mixture  of  American  and  ludian. 

Poisons, — ^They  have  no  native  poisons  which  they  now  use,  and  very 
seldom  obtain  any  from  the  whites.  Formerly  it  is  said  that  matter 
from  sores  was  used,  especially  where  there  were  two  wives,  one  of 
whom  became  jealous.  When  this  was  so,  the  jealous  one  gave  this 
matter  to  the  other  with  her  food. 

$  ^.—HABITATIONS. 

A. — Dwellings. 

Are  they  permanent  or  movable  t — Nearly  all  permanent;  only  occa- 
sionally one  which  is  movable. 

JUatural  refuge  and  habitations  of  degraded  tribes. — These  Indians  can- 
not be  called  degraded,  bat  about  half-civilized.  All  have  houses  of 
some  kind. 

Loeation  and  laying  out. — ^There  is  no  order.  Most  of  their  houses  are 
on  their  farms^  which  consist  of  from  ten  to  forty  acres.  In  a  few  places, 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  houses  together,  and  where  this  is  so  they 
are  generally  near  the  water,  in  a  single  row  facing  the  water. 

Labor  of  construction. — The  men  build  the  houses  with  the  help  of  the 
Government  carpenter,  when  they  can  have  his  assistance. 

5BX7LL 
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Plans  of  interior  arrangement;  structures  at  different  seasons. — ^Tbeir 
best  hooseSy  which  are  built  by  Government  help,  are  on  their  farms, 
most  of  them  on  the  Skokomish  Biver  bottom,  which  is  liable  to  over- 
flow in  the  winter.  Hence  the  houses  are  bnilt  on  blocks  about  two 
feet  from  the  ground,  which  renders  them  cold  in  the  winter.  Owing 
to  this,  most  of  them  leave  them  in  the  winter,  and  go  to  some  large 
houses  at  Eneti,  that  part  of  the  reservation  which  is  on  Hood's  Canal, 
and  is  not  liable  to  overflow. 

The  summer  houses  are  mostly  about  16  by  22  feet,  and  generally  di- 
vided into  two  rooms,  one  for  a  bed-room  and  the  other  for  a  kitchen 
and  eating-room.  Sometimes  there  is  only  one  room,  and  sometimes 
there  are  the  two  and  a  shed-kitchen  added.  A  few  of  the  rooms  are 
papered,  and  most  of  the  houses  have  a  cook-stove,  one  or  two  bed- 
steads, a  cupboard,  a  few  chairs  and  trunks,  &c. 

Their  winter  houses  are  much  larger,  four  times  as  large  often,  or 
larger,  generally  25  or  30  by  40  or  50  feet,  and  are  for  several  families, 
but  with  no  partition.  There  is  no  floor  but  the  ground,  excepting 
against  the  wall  all  around  for  about  6  feet  from  it.  Above  this  floor 
there  are  bunks  all  around  about  3^  feet  wide,  on  which  they  sleep. 
The  doors  are  either  in  the  middle  of  both  ends  of  the  house,  or  in  the 
middle  of  one  side,  and  in  each  of  the  four  corners  one  or  more  families 
reside,  building  their  fire  on  the  ground,  and  letting  the  smoke  escape 
through  holes  in  the  roof.  Their  trunks,  provisions,  &c.,  are  stored  on 
the  small  board  floor.  The  workmanship  of  these  houses  is  much  poorer 
than  of  the  summer  houses.  Each  house  is  owned  by  one  man,  and  he 
allows  his  friends  to  live  in  a  part  of  it,  but  they  pay  him  no  rent.  I 
shall  speak  of  these  two  different  kinds  of  houses  as  summer  and  winter 
houses,  although  they  are  not  strictly  such,  as  a  few  use  each  kind  all 
the  year  round,  and  during  the  coming  winter  most  of  them  expect  to 
live  in  their  new,  better  houses,  which  I  have  termed  summer  houses. 

Ancient  structures, — They  were  small,  movable,  and  generally  made 
of  split  cedar  boards,  poles,  and  mats.  Occasionally,  when  they  are  off 
fishing,  or  away  from  home  for  a  time,  they  build  such  now.  They  are 
5  or  6  feet  high,  14  by  18  feet  or  less ;  the  door  is  a  mat,  and  all  the 
property  is  stored  in  this  house,  consisting  of  a  single  room,  where 
they  also  eat  and  sleep.  The  fire  is  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  and 
when  they  are  fishing,  the  fish  are  hung  overhead,  where  they  dry  in 
the  smoke.    There  is  no  floor  but  the  ground,  or  sometimes  a  mat. 

Out-buildings, — (1)  A  barn  for  hay,  as  they  use  no  other  kind  of  feed. 
This  is  either  a  shed  made  by  setting  posts  in  the  ground,  and  cov. 
ering  it  with  split  cedar  boards,  varying  in  size,  according  to  the 
amount  of  hay,  which  is  usually  not  more  than  three  or  four  tons ;  or  it 
may  be  one  of  their  houses,  for  they  sometimes  store  hay  in  a  part  and 
live  in  the  other  part,  or  they  fill  the  house  with  hay  and  go  away  for  the 
summer,  either  at  work  in'a  logging  camp  or  fishing. 
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(2)  A  stable  for  work-oxen.  This  is  generally  built  similar  to  the  sheds 
for  hay,  or  that  is  bailt  larger,  and  answers  for  both. 

(3)  A  few  have  stables  for  horses,  when  they  have  one,  which  they 
prize  very  highly,  as  a  race-horse.  Most  of  their  horses  and  cattle, 
however,  are  not  sheltered ;  the  timber,  according  to  their  ideas,  being 
sufficient  for  this. 

Structures  for  observationj  memorial^  defense^  burial^  and  ceremony. — 
There  are  none  for  any  of  these  things  except  for  burial,  which  are  de- 
scribed nnder  chapter  III,  section  15,  B,  ''  Manner  of  disposing  of  the 
dead." 

Fublic  buildings. — ^There  are  none,  except  when  a  potlatch  is  to  take 
place, which  may  be  only  once  in  ten  or  twenty  years  or  more.  The  last 
one  took  place  seven  years  ago,  a  few  miles  off  from  the  reservation.  A 
large  house,  about  50  feet  wide  and  more  than  300  long,  was  erected.  It 
was  a  frame  building,  inclosed  with  boards.  The  best  part  of  the  material 
was  removed  soon  after,  and  the  rest  has  gone  to  decay. 

Sweat-houses. — ^These  are  used  much  as  among  most  other  Indian 
tribes.  They  are  3  or  4  feet  in  height,  and  a  little  more  in  diameter, 
being  conoidal.  Sticks  are  first  driven  into  the  ground,  rather  close  to- 
(^ether,  which  are  covered  with  large  leaves,  as  the  maple,  and  these  are 
covered  with  mud. 

B.— Appurtenances  to  dwellings. 

Doors. — For  their  best  houses  these  are  a  plain  American  door,  made 
by  the  Government  carpenter.  For  their  large  winter  houses,  they  are 
made  by  themselves,  are  smaller,  and  much  rougher. 

Fireplaces. — ^For  their  large  winter  houses  and  their  fishing-houses, 
they  have  been  described  under  the  previous  section.  Most  of  their 
sammer  houses  have  no  fireplaces  or  chimneys,  but  are  furnished  with 
cook-stoves,  a  part  of  the  annuity  goods  of  last  year.  A  few  have 
a  roagh  chimney  built  of  sticks  and  mud  at  one  end  of  the  house,  and 
CD  the  outside  of  it,  and  a  few  have  cut  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  filling  it  up  with  earth  to  the  floor,  on  which  they  build  the  fire, 
catting  a  hole  in  the  roof,  where  the  smoke  escapes. 

Windows. — Their  winter  houses  have  none.  Their  summer  ones  have 
one  or  two  American  windows. 

Roofs. — ^These  are  made  of  split  cedar  boards.  For  some  of  their  bet- 
ter houses,  they  are  dressed  smooth,  something  similar  to  shingles,  and 
some  are  covered  with  shingles. 

Fastenings^  such  as  locks  and  latches. — ^Their  winter  houses  are  gener- 
ally fastened  with  a  wooden  latch,  which  is  worked  with  a  string,  and 
when  they  leave  the  house  for  the  summer  the  door  is  usually  nailed 
fast.  The  summer  houses  are  provided  with  American  locks  and  door- 
knobs. 

Water-tanks. — They  have  none;  but  when  they  live  some  distance  from 
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good  water,  which  is  not  often  the  case^  they  generally  carry  their  water 
in  kegs  and  small  barrels. 

Totem-pasts. — In  the  potlatch  hoase  which  they  began  to  build  at 
Eneti  more  than  a  year  ago,  but  which  was  not  finished  on  accoant  of 
the  death  of  the  principal  man  connected  with  it,  there  are  five  totem- 
posts,  or  tamanamus-posts,  as  they  are  called,  which  are  aboat  8  feet 
long,  aboat  1  foot  throngh,  some  being  roand  and  some  being  about  6 
inches  through  by  1  foot.  They  are  intended  to  support  the  ridge-pole, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  A,  Plate  23,  and  are  8  feet  long,  of  the  shape  shown 
in  Figs.  B-E  of  the  same  plate,  though  there  is  not  really  much  more 
art  to  them  than  there  is  to  a  wooden  turned  bedstead-post.  They  are 
not  painted. 

At  the  old  potlatch  house  (see  III,  2,  A,  ^^Public-houses"),  there  were 
originally  twenty-six  large  cedar  slabs  set  in  the  ground,  which  support 
the  cross-pieces,  thirteen  on  each  side.  Ten  of  these  have  been  re- 
moved, and  on  four  more  there  are  no  figures.  Five  were  originally 
painted,  but  the  weather  has  worn  the  most  of  the  paint  off.  They  are 
about  9  feet  long  above  ground,  1^  to  2|  feet  wide,  and  5  or  6  inches 
thick.  These  posts  are  delineated  on  Plate  24,  Figs.  F-E,  where  the 
dark  shading  indicates  figures  in  red  paint  on  the  inside  of  the  posts. 

The  first  four  of  these  figures  are  simply  painted  on  a  smooth  surface, 
but  tbe  last  is  carved,  the  darkest  parts  beiug  raised  the  highest.  These 
posts  have  been  left  exposed  to  the  weather  for  seven  years,  but  are 
still  considered  tamanamus-posts,  and  probably  would  be  even  if  they 
should  remain  there  until  they  should  rot  down. 

Materials  for  building. — Everything  is  built  of  lumber,  or  occasionally 
split  cedar  boards  are  used,  except  some  temporary  structure  of  mats. 

C. — FUENITURB  AND  UTENSILS. 

Hammocks^  heds^  bedsteads. — They  have  no  hammocks.  Most  of  their 
summer  houses  are  furnished  with  plain,  unpainted  bedsteads  made  by 
the  Government  carpenter.  Those  in  the  winter  houses  have  been 
described  in  A  of  the  present  section.  For  beds  they  have  straw, 
feathers,  the  head  of  the  large  mat-rush — sometimes  called  catstail— 
several  thicknesses  of  mats  or  blankets.  A  few  use  sheets.  For  the 
covering  they  use  blankets  and  quilts. 

Pillows  and  head-rests. — They  have  feather-pillows  or  roll  up  their 
mats. 

Cradles  and  pappoose  cases. — They  have  no  cradles,  but  for  young 
infants  they  have  a  small  board  about  the  length  of  the  child,  on  which 
they  place  cedar  bark,  which  is  beaten  up  very  fine,  and  on  this  they  tie 
the  child  a  large  portion  of  tde  time.  When  the  child  is  a  little  older, 
but  not  strong  enough  to  hold  on  to  its  mother's  neck,  she  wraps  a  blanket 
or  shawl  around  it  and  herself,  and  thus  carries  it  on  her  back. 

Chairs  J  stools,  and  benches. — Last  year  a  number  of  chairs  were  fur- 
nished them  among  their  annuity  goods.     Previously  to  that  they  had 
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very  few,  but  used  home-made  stools  and  benches  or  sat  ou  the  ground. 
The  women  especially  are  very  much  accustomed  to  sit  on  the  ground, 
or  on  their  mats,  or  on  the  floor. 

Matting,  carpet^  and  floor-coverings. — They  use  nothing  in  the  form  of 
carpeting.  They  often  lay  their  mats  on  the  floor  or  ground,  on  which 
they  store  their  things,  eat,  or  sit,  but  do  not  use  them  as  carpeting. 

Racks -and  other  protections  for  food, — Most  of  them  have  a  small  cup- 
board five  or  six  feet  high  and  two  or  three  feet  wide,  without  any  door. 
Their  flour  is  generally  kept  in  the  sack,  the  salmon  in  bundles  or 
baskets,  and  much  of  their  other  food  in  baskets  or  sacks,  or  small 
amoautfi  in  cupboards.  Their  dishes  are  generally  kept  in  the  cup- 
boards. 

Tables. — The  Government  carpenter  has  made  plain,  unpainted  tables 
for  most  of  the  summer  houses,  on  which  they  eat,  seldom,  if  ever,  using 
a  tablecloth.  In  their  winter  houses  they  use  very  few  tables,  either 
placing  the  food  on  a  mat  or  eating  from  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  cooked, 
sometimes  eating  singly  and  sometimes  together. 

E. — Miscellaneous — Furniture. 

Brooms^  fly-brushes,  urinalSj  others  not  mentioned. — A  number  of  them 
hare  American  brooms,  and  a  few  use  them  considerably,  becoming 
somewhat  neat,  but  with  most  of  them  there  is  very  much  room  for 
improvement.  They  also  sometimes  make  a  temporary  broom  from  fir 
and  cedar  boughs.  There  is  nothing  else  under  this  head  of  any  im- 
portance which  is  used. 

^3.— VESSELS  AND  UTENSILS, 

a. — Natural  material. 

Mineral  material. — They  make  no  pottery  or  wares  from  clay,  nor  am 
I  aware  that  they  make  any  utensils  from  stone  or  of  metallic  material. 

Vegetablematerial. — Maple  and  laurel  aroused  in  making  spoons,  cedar 
roots  in  making  water-tight  baskets,  cedar  boughs  in  making  common 
carrying-baskets ;  also,  one  kind  of  swamp-grass  forms  the  chief  mate- 
rial for  one  kind  of  carrying-basket.  Small  grasses  of  black,  yellow, 
and  slate  colors  are  used  for  beauty  in  the  water-tight  baskets,  fiushes 
or  cattail  are  used  in  making  mats. 

Animal  material. — Oattle-horns  are  used  in  making  large  spoons,  and 
clam-shells  are  occasionally  used  as  drinkingdishes  or  spoons  without 
any  manufacture. 

A.— Vessels  for  HOLDiNa  and  OARRYma  water,  food,  etc. 

Gourds  J  dug-outs  J  bladders  y  and  funnels, — ^None. 
BottkSjjugSjjarSj  botcls. — All  of  these  are  used,  and  are  of  American 
manufacture. 
Boxes. — Boxes  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  are  in  use,  chiefly  of  American 
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mannfactare,  both  of  tin  and  wood.  They  like  also  those  of  Chinese 
make.  They  do  not  use  them  for  carrying  water,  and  bat  little  for 
holding  food,  bat  usually  for  holding  other  things.  Cheap  trunks  of 
Amerioan  manufacture  are  very  common,  in  which  they  keep  their  best 
clothes,  and  other  things  which  they  wish  to  save  from  the  smoke  and 
dirt. 

Tight  fea«A:c<«.— Water-tight  baskets  which  are  inflexible  are  very 
common,  holding  from  a  quart  to  half  a  bushel.  They  make  them  of 
cedar  roots  split,  sew  them  very  firmly  together,  and  ornament  them 
with  grasses  of  various  colors,  yellow,  black,  slate  color,  &c. 

Mats. — ^Thelr  mats,  which  are  often  spread  on  the  ground,  and  on 
which  their  food  is  placed,  are  made  of  the  swamp- grass  sometimes  called 
cattail.  The  women  gather  the  material  in  the  summer,  dry  it,  and 
make  them  in  the  winter.  The  grass  is  first  cut  as  long  as  is  to  be  the 
width  of  the  mat,  usually  about  three  feet,  but  sometimes  five  feet.  The 
ends  are  then  fastened  together  in  the  shape  of  the  mat,  and  strings 
made  of  the  same  grass  torn  to  pieces  and  twisted  are  run  through 
lengthwise  of  the  mat  and  about  four  inches  apart.  In  doing  this,  a 
needle  is  used,  which  is  about  three  feet  long,  a  half  an  inch  wide,  and 
threecornered,  withan  eye  in  one  end,  in  which  the  string  is  placed. 
After  the  string  is  run  through,  a  small  piece  of  wood  with  a  crease  is 
run  over  the  mat  where  the  string  has  been  sewed  to  render  it  firm  and 
of  good  shape.  The  edges  of  the  mats  are  fastened  by  weaving  the 
grass  firmly  together.  These  mats  are  also  used  for  beds,  several  thick- 
nesses of  them  being  quite  soft,  for  making  temporary  houses,  and  for 
lining  wooden  houses  to  make  them  warm. 

Mat'basJcets, — A  basket  is  sometimes  made  of  grass,  which  is  qaite 
strong,  but  their  principal  flexible  basket  is  made  of  cedar  limbs,  split 
and  dressed.  These  pieces,  some  with  the  bark  on  and  some  with  it  off, 
are  arranged  quite  regularly  and  tastily.  They  are  strong,  and  are 
used  for  carrying  apples,  potatoes,  fish,  clams,  mussels,  indeed  are  of  al- 
most universal  use  for  carrying  purposes.  They  hold  from  half  a  bushel 
to  a  bushel.  A  rope  is  fastened  into  the  handles  of  the  basket,  which 
passes  around  the  forehead  of  a  woman,  and  thus  they  usually  carry 
the  load  by  the  strength  of  the  neck.  I  have  seen  one  cirry  a  basket 
full  of  apples,  and  two  babies  one  and  two  years  old.  Where  the  rope 
presses  against  the  forehead  it  is  changed  to  a  braid  of  cloth,  about 
three  inches  wide,  which  is  soft,  and  does  not  hurt  the  head.  The  colors 
in  this  braid  are  often  woven  in  quite  fancifully. 

B,— Vessels  and  utensils  foe  preparing  food. 

Troughs  and  hasketsfor  stone  boiling,— Soue  are  in  use  now.  Formerly 
iheir  water-tight  baskets  described  in  A  of  this  section  were  used  for 
this  purpose. 

Pots  of  clay^  stone,  &c. — None  of  clay  or  stone  are  used.    Iron  pots  of 
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Afnerican  manufactare  are  very  cominoD  for  boiling  food,  wbetber  tbey 
cook  by  a  stove,  Hreplace,  or  on  tbe  grouDd. 

Pans. — ^Tin  pans  of  American  manufactare  are  very  common  for  vari- 
ous cooking  pnrposes. 

Spits  and  other  contrivances  for  roasting. — A  very  common  spit  for 
roasting  fish  is  made  by  splitting  a  stick  about  three  feet  long  and  an 
inch  in  diameter  two  thirds  of  its  length,  and  then  tying  it  with  grass  to 
prevent  its  splitting  farther ;  all  the  ends  are  sharpened,  the  meat  being 
stack  on  the  parts  that  are  split,  and  the  other  end  placed  in  the  ground 
before  the  fire. 

BoKlsfor  mixing  food. — They  use  American  ones  of  earthenware  quite 
generally. 

Chums  and  dairy-vessels. — ^They  have  none,  as  they  use  bat  very  little 
milk,  and  make  no  butter. 

Coffee-mills. — American  coffee-mills  are  used  for  grinding  coffee. 

C— Vessels  and  utensils  fob  serving  and  eating  food. 

Bread-trays^  mushbowlSy  meat  trays. — There  is  nothing  made  specially 
for  these  things. 

Plates  and  dishes,  pitchers. — Those  of  American  manufacture,  chiefly 
earthen,  but  some  of  tin,  are  almost  universally  used. 

Drinking  vessels. — Earthen  tea-cups,  bowls,  tin  cups,  and  dippers,  are 
conomooly  used,  and  glasses  are  sometimes  in  use. 

Knives  and  forks. — Common  ones  of  American  make  are  quite  generally 
in  Qse. 

Spoons,  ladles,  and  dippers. — Common  American  tea  and  table  spoons 
and  tin  dippers  are  used  quite  often.  They  also  make  a  spoon  both  of 
horn  and  hard  wood,  the  handle  of  which  is  4  inches  long,  the  bowl 
of  the  spoon  6  inches  long,  4  wide,  and  IJ  deep,  which  is  quite  com- 
mon, though  sometimes  they  are  much  smaller  and  sometimes  larger. 

PipeSjpipe-stems,  pouches. — Common  American  pipes  and  stems  are  gen- 
erally used;  sometimes  they  make  stems  of  wood;  generally  they  carry 
their  tobacco  in  their  pockets  or  in  a  common  bag ;  a  few  of  the  older 
ones  have  pouches  adorned  with  fancy  work  and  beads  and  similar  to 
a  shot-pouch. 

D. — Ornamental  and  miscellaneous  vessels,  etc. 

Lamps  and  the  like. — Qaite  often  they  use  American  coal-oil  lamps. 
Candles  were  used  a  few  years  ago,  and  are  to  some  extent  now;  but  as 
lamps  Jhave  become  cheap  they  prefer  them.  Some  also  use  American 
laniems,  and  torches  of  pitch-wood  are  very  common.  However,  they 
Qse  neither  candles  nor  lamps  as  much  as  Americans,  as  they  cannot 
read  or  write  during  the  evening. 

PaUsj  basins. — For  wash-basins  they  commonly  use  American  tin  wash 
basins,  or  tin  pans,  or  sometimes  earthen  bowls ;  they  use  both  tin  and 
wooden  water-pails. 
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^  i.^CLOTHlXG, 

A.— Raw  material. 

SMns,  sinews. — Formerly,  clothes  were  made  of  dressed  deer-skins 
sewed  with  sinews.  I,  however,  have  seen  only  one  pair  of  pants  here 
made  of  this  material,  and  they  were  bought  of  the  Ghehalis  Indians. 
A  few  moccasins  are  made  of  deer-skins.  They  dress  a  few  deer  and 
elk  skins  and  catch  a  few  beaver  and  seals,  but  sell  most  of  the  skins  to 
'the  whites. 

Wool  and  hair. — Formerly,  a  blanket  was  made  of  dogs'  hair  and  feath- 
ers, but  not  now.  They  have  no  sheep,  but  buy  a  little  wool,  which  they 
card,  spin  into  yarn,  and  knit  into  socks  and  stockings. 

B. — Fabrics  in  different  stages  of  manufacture. 

Dressed  sJcins  and  furs. — Nothing  except  what  is  spoken  of  in  the  pre 
ceding  section. 

Woolen^  cottoHy  and  linen  stuffs. — They  buy  a  large  amount  of  these 
kinds  of  American  goods,  which  they  make  into  dresses,  women's  nu- 
derwear,  shirts,  children's  clothes,  and  the  like,  and  articles  of  house- 
hold use. 

C. — Suits  of  clothing. 

Of  dignitaries. — There  are  none;  neither  the  chiefs  nor  the  medicine- 
men dressing  differently  from  others. 

Of  male  adults. — They  generally  dress  with  plain  American  clothing 
of  all  kinds  during  the  week,  though  they  do  not  keep  it  very  clean. 
For  Sunday,  Fourth  of  July,  and  public  days,  most  of  the  men  have 
good  pants,  broadcloth  or  linen  coats,  according  to  the  season,  white 
bosom-shirts,  collars,  neckties,  shoes  and  boots,  socks,  vests,  hats,  and 
caps. 

Of  females. — They  dress  very  much  as  American  women,  with  plain 
clothes.    For  more  particulars,  see  the  following  paragraphs. 

Of  children. — At  home,  those  just  able  to  run  around  sometimes  have 
little  more  than  a  long  shirt,  but  generally  they  have  more,  especially 
as  they  grow  older ;  very  seldom,  however,  wearing  shoes  during  the 
week-days.  They  have  good  clothes,  like  American  children,  for  San- 
days.  Nearly  all  of  school-going  age  are  in  the  boarding-house,  where 
they  are  provided  with  plain,  strong  American  clothes  as  American 
children.  Government  furnishing  the  cloth,  and  the  matron  or  her  as- 
sistant making  the  clothes. 

For  special  occasions. — Nothing  except  that  both  men,  women,  and 
children  have  better  clothes  for  Sunday  and  prominent  days  than  their 
common  every-day  wear. 

Of  special  castes  or  crafts. — None. 

D.— Head-clothing. 
Head-cloths^  hoods^  &c. — The  women  often  tie  handkerchiefs  around 
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their  heads,  or  wear  their  shawls  over  their  h6ads ;  very  often  also 
they  go  bareheaded.  Very  few  have  hoods,  hats,  or  boanets.  About 
a  dozen  have  American  ladies'  hats,  thoagh  bat  few  wear  them  much. 
The  school-girls  all  wear  hats. 

Cops,  hats. — ^The  men  wear  always  American  hats  or  caps,  some  wear- 
ing one  and  some  the  other;  but  hats  are  more  generally  worn.  There 
are  a  very  few  hats  which  are  made  by  the  Makah  Indians  which 
are  worn  by  the  old  Indians.    They  are  strong  and  water-proof. 

Head-dress  of  ceremony, — They  wear  none  now. 

E. — Body-clothing. 

Clouts^  cinctures^  sinocks, — ^Tbey  wear  none  now.  Formerly  they  had 
a  clout  around  the  waist  made  of  cedar  bark,  it  being  a  band  with  a 
fringe  extending  nearly  down  to  the  knees.  After  the  English  came, 
they  made  them  of  blankets. 

Aprons, — ^The  women  sometimes  wear  plain  ones. 

Breeches, — American  ones  are  always  worn  by  the  men  and  older 
boys,  except  occasionally  a  very  old  man  does  not. 

Shirts. — ^The  men  commonly  undershirts  and  woolen  uvershirts ;  but 
on  Sunday  many  appear  with  white  ones. 

Jackets^  bUniseSj  parkas,  and  tunics. — A  few  jackets  and  blouses  are 
worn ;  almost  all  have  coats  of  some  kind ;  and,  for  rainy  and  cold 
weather,  a  few  have  cloaks,  all  of  American  make.  Vests  too  are  com- 
mon. 

Women's  und^tcear. — ^They  buy  American  material,  and  make  their 
own  clothes.  First  a  chemise,  and  second  a  petticoat,  and  sometimes 
two  or  three. 

Gotcns. — ^A  few  of  the  very  old  ones  are  seen  without  dresses,  stopping 
with  the  skirt ;  but  almost  all  wear  gawns  made  by  themselves  of  Ameri- 
can calico  and  woolen  dress  goods,  according  to  the  season. 

MawtleSj  capeSy  and  the  like. — ^A  very  few  have  cloaks. 

Shawls. — American  woolen  and  *'  Dolly  Varden  "  shawls  are  very  com- 
mon.   Often  they  have  several. 

Blankets, — Occasionally  blankets  are  worn  in  the  winter,  but  not  often, 
except  by  very  old  persons. 

Robes  of  state  and  ceremony, — None  are  worn  now. 

F.— Abm-olothing. 

Qloves  and  mittens. — Occasionally,  when  well  dressed,  a  few  men  and 
women  wear  cotton  gloves,  and  in  cold  weather  a  few  wear  woolen 
mittens.    All  of  American  make. 

O.— Leg  and  foot  CLOiniNa. 

Moccasins, — A  very  few  are  worn,  but  the  climate  is  too  wet  to  admit 
of  their  being  used  much. 
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ShoeSy  hoots, — Both  are  very  commoo,  of  American  make.  Thick 
heavy  ones  are  generally  worn ;  bnt  sometimes  they  have  lighter  ones 
for  Sanday.  The  men,  except  the  old  ones,  wear  them  constantly ;  the 
women  bnt  little  in  the  summer,  except  on  Snndays,  and  the  children 
are  barefoot  a  great  portion  of  the  time.  Even  the  Indian  school-chil- 
dren are  barefoot  in  the  snmmer,  bnt  not  in  the  winter. 

Stockings, — Socks  and  stockings  are  very  common,  both  of  native  and 
American  manufacture. 

Leggings, — ^Very  seldom  worn. 

H. — Pabts  of  dbess. 

Collars. — They  are  not  usually  worn,  but  sometimes  the  men  wear 
American  paper  ones,  and  the  women  American  paper  and  linen  ones. 

Pockets  and  reticules, — ^They  have  no  reticules.  Pockets  are  common 
in  coats,  vests,  pants,  overshirts,  and  gowns. 

Needlework  and  quill-work. — ^I  have  seen  no  quill- work.  They  do 
plain  sewing  very  well,  and  a  large  amount  of  it,  making  their  dresses 
and  underclothes,  and  sometimes  men's  white  shirts. 

Bead-work. — ^There  is  not  very  much  bead-work  among  them.  Their 
gowns  and  shot-pouches  are  sometimes  trimmed  with  them. 

Fastenings, — A  large  brass  pin  of  native  manufacture,  about  five 
inches  long,  is  used  for  fastening  the  shawl  together;  and  when  this  is 
lacking,  one  made  of  hard  wood  and  in  similar  shape  is  used.  American 
buttons,  pins,  a  few  buckles,  hooks  and  eyes,  are  used. 

Belts, — The  men  and  women  both  wear  belts,  as  American  men  and 
women  do. 

Others  not  mentioned, — Of  late  years,  suspenders  are  slowly  taking  the 
place  of  belts  among  the  men. 

I. — EBCEPTAGLES  fob  DBESS. 

Nets,  knapsacks,  and  skin-bags, — ^Very  few,  if  any. 

Trunks,  chests,  &o, — Trunks  are  very  common  for  this  purpose.  See 
sec.  3,  A,  *'  Boxes.''  In  their  better  houses,  some  of  their  clothes  are 
often  hung  up  on  the  walls.  There  are  also  a  few  American  valises 
among  tbem. 

$  ^.-PERSONAL  ADORNMENT. 

A. — Skin  obnamentation. 

Fainting,  patterns,  and  apparatus. — During  their  games,  festivals,  and 
at  special  times,  a  few  of  the  men  paint  their  faces,  bnt  it  is  more  com- 
mon among  the  women,  not  only  on  such  days,  but  on  other  days. 
They  use  American  red  paint  chiefly,  but  sometimes  the  juice  of  ber- 
ries ;  formerly  they  obtained  a  red  paint  in  the  mountains.  The  women 
paint  to  prevent  their  being  tanned  by  the  sun;  and  also,  if  they  have 
done  anything  which  will  make  them  blush  when  in  company,  they 
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paint  to  prevent  their  blushes  being  seen.  They  paint  their  faces  very 
differently — sometimes  in  streaks  on  the  cheeks,  sometimes  the  whole 
cheek,  or  other  parts  of  the  face.  There  is  no  order  about  it.  They 
use  their  fingers  for  brushes.  Formerly  there  was  much  more  of  it  thaa 
now,  it  being  almost  universal  in  time  of  war. 

The  native  red  paint  was  obtained  from  a  tree  in  the  mountains, 
and  apparently  has  the  grain  of  the  bark ;  but  from  their  description 
of  it  I  think  it  is  a  parasite  of  the  tree,  and  is  prepared  in  some  way, 
vbich  certainly,  from  the  specimen  I  have  seen,  does  not  destroy  the 
^n  of  the  plant,  which  is  very  coarse. 

Tattoos  and  apparatus, — A  little  of  this  is  done,  but  much  less  than 
formerly,  and  chiefly  now  among  the  children.  In  doing  it,  they  use  a 
Deedle  and  thread,  blackening  the  thread  with  charcoal,  and  drawing  it 
under  the  skin  as  deeply  as  they  can  bear  it. 

Scarring  lancets  and  flint. — ^There  are  none  now.  Probably  there  wero 
formerly,  bat  I  cannot  learn  definitely  about  them. 

B.— Head  ornaments. 

Plumes  and  the  like. — ^It  is  very  seldom  now  that  they  wear  native 
plumes  in  their  hats.  Formerly  they  were  quite  common,  eagle's  and 
bawka'  feathers  being  preferred.  Occasionally  now  in  play  the  boys 
pat  a  feather  in  their  hats.  Two  or  three  of  the  men  have  their  capa 
trimmed  with  a  band  of  fur  or  red  velvet.  The  few  women  who  have 
hats  have  aQ  ostrich  feather  in  them,  bought  with  them. 

Hairpins. — Some  of  the  women  braid  the  hair  and  put  it  up  with 
pins;  a  few  put  it  up  in  nets,  but  generally  it  is  left  to  hang  down  un- 
braided. 

Tueking-combs. — ^Very  few  are  used. 

Ear-rings  and  pendants. — They  wear  both  native  ear-rings  and  Amer- 
ican cheap  jewelry.  One  kind  of  native  ear-ring  is  about  an  inch  square,, 
green,  and  made  of  a  large  oyster-shell.  Another  is  their  ancient  money, 
obtained,  as  they  say,  far  off  in  the  ocean,  probably  north.  They  are 
white,  about  an  inch  and  three-fourths  in  length,  three-sixteenths  in 
diameter  at  the  larger  end,  and  tapering  toward  the  smaller  end  and 
slightly  curved.  Small  bits  of  black  or  red  cloth  are  thrust  into  the 
large  end  of  them.  About  ten  of  them  are  worn  in  each  ear.  They 
also  buy  of  other  Indians,  one  made  of  silver,  about  two  inches  long,, 
ooehalf  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  lower  end,  and  tapering  toward  the 
upper  end.  I  have  also  seen  money  used  as  a  child's  ear-ring.  Except 
in  the  cases  of  a  few  old  ones,  the  men  wear  none.  The  old  women 
more  commonly  wear  the  shells,  and  the  younger  ones  American  cheap> 
jewelry. 

Head-bands  were  also  made  of  the  second  kind  of  shell,  used  for  ear- 
nogs  (see  ear-rings  of  present  section);  also  used  for  money,  and  called 
dentalia.    £nough  of  these  were  strung  to  go  around  the  head,  butj 
often  ten  or  fifteen  were  placed  side  by  side,  making  a  wide  head-band 
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Cheek  studs,  mouth-pegs,  Idbrets,  nose  ornaments,  teeth  mutiUitions,  and 
ornaments, — None  are  used  now.  Formerly  they  bored  holes  in  the 
nose,  into  which  they  inserted  qaills  or  shells,  the  second  described 
among  the  ear-rings  in  this  paragraph. 

C. — ^Negeobnaments. 

Necklaces. — Those  of  beads  are  often  worn,  the  bine  color  being  pre- 
ferred, the  second  kind  of  shells  spoken  of  under  the  previous  para- 
graph. Ear-rings  were  formerly  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose. 
American  cheap  jewelry  is  also  sometimes  worn  now.  All  of  these  are 
worn  chiefly  by  the  women. 

D. — BBEAST  and  body  ORNAMENTS. 

Oorgets  and  ornamental  chains  ;  nipple-studs, — ^Thereare  none  in  exist- 
■ence  now,  nor  have  they  been  used  as  far  as  I  can  learn. 

Ornamental  girdles,  sashes,  &c. — There  are  none  now,  but  they  for- 
merly were  used. 

E. — Ornaments  of  the  limbs. 

Armlets, — ^There  are  none  now,  and  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  been 
used. 

Bracelets, — ^American  ones  are  often  worn  by  the  women,  of  copper, 
brass,  silver,  and  gutta-percha. 

Finder-rings, — Those  of  American  manufacture  are  often  worn,  chieflj 
by  the  women,  made  both  of  silver  and  gold. 

Anklets, — ^There  are  none  worn  now,  but  those  of  copper  and  brass 
"were  formerly  used. 

F. — TOILET-ABTIGLES. 

Cosmetics, — None  except  paint. 

Pomades  for  the  hair. — Hair-oil  is  very  often  used,  and  formerly  they 
cised  bear  and  other  oils,  but  nothing  for  coloring  the  hair. 

Soaps  and  substitutes  therefor, — American  soaps  are  very  common. 
TThey  also  use  a  kind  of  sugar-colored  clay,  and  the  leaves  of  some 
trees. 

Combs, — American  ones  are  in  common  use.  Formerly  they  made 
them  of  wood.  1  have  one  with  teeth  about  two  and  a  half  inches 
long,  and  five  of  them  to  the  inch,  but  they  vary  in  size. 

Brushes. — American  hair  and  clothes  brushes  are  often  used. 

Tweezers  for  removing  hair  and  beard. — They  make  them  of  steel  aod 
tin,  and  sometimes  pull  out  the  beard  between  the  finger  and  a  knife. 

Mirrors. — Small  American  ones  are  very  common. 

Perfumes. — All  kinds  of  American  perfumes  which  they  can  obtain 
they  use.    They  also  use  sweet-scented  roots. 
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G.— Other  personal  ornaments. 

Fan9. — Boaghs  of  trees  are  used  for  fans,  also  birds'  wings  and  tails,, 
especially  those  of  eagles  and  hawks. 

Parasols,  shades, — None  are  used  to  protect  them  from  the  sun.  A 
few  have  American  umbrellas  for  rainy  weather. 

Artificial  flowers, — The  few  women  who  have  American  hats  have 
artificial  flowers  in  them.    They  use  no  others. 

Beadjs. — They  are  common  for  necklaces:  a  few  also  use  them  for  trim- 
ming  dresses.  A  few  children  have  their  dresses  trimmed  with  dimes,. 
00  the  shoulders. 

$  ^.—IMPLEMENTS. 

I. — Of  general  use^ 

Knives. — American  eating,  butcher,  and  pocket  knives  are  in  com-^ 
mon  Qse.  They  also  make  one  of  steel,  with  a  wooden  handle.  It  is- 
aboat  six  or  eight  inches  long,  and  curves  at  the  end,  as  shown  at  Fig. 
L,  Plate  23. 

Chopper-knives. — ^They  use  none.  Formerly  they  made  one  similar  in 
shape  to  a  chopping-knife,  of  tin,  for  opening  salmon. 

Axes  and  hatchets, — All  use  American  ones,  as  they  do  a  large  amount 
of  logging. 

Adzes  and  icood-scrapers. — ^They  make  a  small  hand-adze  of  a  large 
file,  sharpening  it  at  one  end  and  fastening  the  other  to  one  branch  of  a 
forked  stick  with  rawhide,  while  the  other  branch  is  used  as  the  handle. 
Each  branch  is  about  six  or  eight  inches  long. 

Wedges  and  mauls. — Both  are  in  use.  The  mauls  are  made  by  them- 
selves, as  Americans  make  them,  or  with  the  help  of  the  Oovernment 
carpenter.  Old  ax-heads  are  also  often  used  for  wedges.  They  were 
formerly  made  of  elk-horns,  pieces  a  foot  in  length  being  cut  ofif  from 
the  base  where  they  are  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches  in  diameter. 
Wooden  ones  are  also  used. 

ChiselSj  gougeSj  and  the  like. — ^They  have  American  chisels. 

Samngtools. — American  hand  and  cross-cut  saws  are  in  common  use, 
the  latter  chiefly  in  logging. 

Hammers. — They  use  American  ones  chiefly.  A  few  have  the  old 
stone  ones,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  pestle. 

Brills  and  perforators^  embracing  atolSy  reamers^  hand  and  bow  drills. — 
American  awls  and  augers  are  in  common  use. 

Clamps  and  nippers. — ^They  ^ave  American  nippers. 

Ra^s  and  other  smoothing-tools. — They  have  American  drawing-knives 
for  smoothing  boards,  and  some  of  them  are  able  to  use  a  plane,  but 
they  own  none. 

Whetstones  and  other  sharpening  tools. — ^They  have  American  whet- 
stones, and  some  own  grindstones.  They  use  American  files,  large  andi 
small,  for  filing  saws. 
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Levers  J  &c. — ^They  use  wooden  levers  and  cant-hooks  for  rolliii< 
They  also  have  some  American  blocks  and  tackle. 

Tool-hoards  and  boxes, — They  have  no  tool-boards.  Any  coinmc 
answers  for  holding  the  smaller  tools,  and  the  large  ones  are  kej: 
where  about  the  house. 

XL — Implements  of  war  and  the  cha^e. 

A. — Striking. 

Clubs  of  various  forms  a)kd  material. — Formerly  they  made  su 
wood  and  stones  large  enough  to  be  handled  easily. 

B.— Throwing-weapons. 

Slings  and  shots  or  stones. — Slings  and  stones  are  used  as  play  ti 
by  the  boys,  and  formerly  by  the  young  men  in  killing  ducks. 

Fire-pots. — Those  filled  with  pitch-wood  were  formerly  used  t 
on  fire  houses  into  which  an  enemy  had  fied.  A  part  of  the  besic 
force  would  attack  one  side  of  the  house  in  order  to  draw  the  attei 
of  the  besieged  away  from  the  opposite  side,  when  the  party  with  i 
fire-pots  would  approach,  set  on  fire  the  pitch-wood,  throw  it  oi 
roof,  and  as  the  besieged  attempt-ed  to  escape  they  were  killed 
spears,  club»,  knives,  or  were  shot. 

C. — Weapons  for  cutting  and  striking. 

Battlea^xeSj  tomuhawlcs^  and  tlie  like. — None  are  in  use  now.  Forn 
they  had  them  made  of  stone,  and,  after  they  were  able  to  obtain  t) 
hatchets  were  used,  though  not  to  throw. 

D. — Thrusting- WEAPONS. 

Lances  and  lance-heads. — These,  about  eight  feet  long,  were  form 
used  in  both  war  and  the  chase.  The  points  were  stone,  iron,  bone,  j 
or  ironwood. 

Harpoons  and  points. — These  were  formerly  used  in  fishing.  See 
yond,  under  "  Fishing-implements." 

Daggers. — ^They  formerly  made  them  of  files  or  other  suitable  i 
which  they  could  obtain,  and  they  are  used  some  now. 

Spears  and  points. — A  duck-spear,  which  is  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  k 
with  four  or  five  prongs  at  the  end,  so  far  apart  that  a  duck  maj 
caught  between  them.  At  the  end  of  each  prong  is  a  piece  of  s 
about  six  inches  long,  made  from  an  old  file,  with  a  few  very  coa 
teeth,  which  are  on  the  outside  so  that  they  will  not  injure  the  bod^ 
the  bird,  and  yet  will  catch  among  the  feathers.  They  use  these  spe 
by  night,  going  in  their  canoes,  making  a  kind  of  dark  lantern,  so  tl 
the  duck  will  not  see  the  men.    (See  Fig.  M,  Plate  23.) 
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B.— Projectile  weapons. 

Boies  and  arrotcs^  arrow-heads^  and  quivers. — ^At  present,  they  are  used 
oDly  as  playthings  for  children,  and  are  very  poor ;  but  formerly  they 
were  very  common.  The  bows  were  aboat  three  feet  long,  and  were 
made  of  yew- wood ;  the  strings  of  sinew,  or  the  intestines  of  raccoons. 
The  arrows  were  aboat  two  and  one-half  feet  long,  were  made  of  cedar, 
with  feathered  shafts,  and  points  of  stone,  and  of  nails  after  they  ob- 
tained them  ;  and  the  qaiver  of  wolf  skin.  Arrow-heads  are  sometimes 
made  of  brass  or  iron,  two  or  three  inches  long,  half  an  inch  wide,  and 
very  thin,  and  of  very  hard  wood,  five  inches  long,  and  round.  Some- 
times, for  birds,  they  are  made  of  ironwood,  about  five  inches  long, 
with  two  prongs,  one  of  them  being  half  an  inch  shorter  than  the  other. 

Fire-arms  and  outfit. — Rifles  and  muskets  are  very  common,  the  men 
often  owning  several.  Their  shot-pouch  is  made  either  of  cloth  or 
leather,  and  their  powder  carried  either  in  the  flask  or  horn.  A  very 
common  sheath  for  the  gun  is  made  of  a  piece  of  a  blanket,  sewed  so 
that  the  gun  will  fit  into  it. 

Poison  far  missiles, — None,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  been  used. 
Formerly,  they  sometimes  burned  their  spear-points  a  little,  both  before 
and  after  wounding  an  enemy,  superstitiously  thinking  it  would  hurt 
worse,  or  poison  that  into  which  it  had  been  or  would  be  thrust. 

F.— Defensive  weapons. 

Farrying-stickSy  shields,  helmets,  visors,  mail,  greaves,  fetters,  snares,  pit- 
falls, stockades,  earthworks,  and  other  fortifications. — None  are  in  use 
oow,  nor  do  I  learn  that  tbey  ever  were,  in  war.  In  hunting,  they 
formerly  sometimes  used  pitfalls,  and  also  made  stockades  of  sticks  in 
the  form  of  a  Y,  at  the  small  end  of  which  was  a  net  made  of  string. 
The  deer  being  driven  into  the  Y  would  attempt  to  escape,  but  not  see- 
ing the  net,  would  catch  his  horns  in  it,  and  then  was  killed.  The  string 
for  the  net  was  made  of  nettlestalk  fiber  twisted. 

G. — Besieging  and  assaulting  contrivances. 

The  only  one  of  which  1  learn  has  been  described  in  B  of  the  present 
section, «  Pire-pots." 

H. — Armories. 
They  had  none. 

I.— Trophies  and  standards. 

Scalps  and  the  like ;  tomahawks  of  cerem^ony  and  other  standards  • 
trophies  erected  to  commemorate  victories. — As  far  as  I  can  learn,  none 
of  these  have  ever  been  in  use. 

SkuUs. — The  heads  of  the  enemy  were  formerly  brought  home  as  em 
Mems  of  triumph. 
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K.— Other  weapons. 

Deadfalls  were  formerly  used  in  banting,  some  of  them  very  large, 
with  weights  so  heavy  that  they  would  kill  large  animals.  As  they 
have  had  no  war  either  with  the  whites  or  other  Indians  for  eighteen  or 
twenty  years,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  minutely  their  weapons 
or  mode  of  war.  They  are  now  a  very  peacefal  tribe.  If  by  any  chance 
a  war  should  occur,  it  is  probable  that  an  observer  would  learn  many 
things  of  which  we  now  have  no  report. 

III. — Implements  of  special  use. 

A.— Flint  and  stone  work,  embbaoing  also  working  in  ivoey 

AND  other  hard  MATERIALS. 

Qurttrryingy  flaking  by  fire  and  otherwise^  chipping,  pecking,  grinding, 
sharpening  J  polishing  J  perforating,  carving. — They  do  no  such  work  now, 
and  hence  have  no  such  implements.  I  have  been  told  that  they  never 
did  much  such  work,  butbought  their  stone  implements  of  other  Indians; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  did  make  some  stone  hammers,  pipes, 
and  arrow-heads,  but  if  they  did  it  was  so  long  ago  that  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  process  or  the  implements. 

B. — Implements  for  fire-making  and  utilizing. 

Hand-drills  and  fire-sticks,  how  drills,  flint  and  steel  or  other  pyrites, 
moss,  punk,  and  tinder-tongs,  bellows,  other  fire-tools,  and  speciaJ  fuels.— I 
do  not  learn  that  they  ever  used  tongs  or  bellows.  Formerly  a  fire  was 
made  with  two  sticks,  holding  one  perpendicular  to  the  other,  letting 
one  end  of  it  press  on  the  side  of  the  other,  and  rubbing  it  briskly  be- 
tween the  hands.  Fire  was  then  very  valuable,  and  was  often  carried 
very  carefully  long  distances  from  one  camp  to  another  by  inclosin<?  it 
closely  between  two  sticks,  so  that  very  little  air  should  strike  it.  This 
process  was  used  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago.  Afterward,  when 
they  obtained  flint-lock  muskets,  they  struck  fire  with  them.  Of  late 
years,  they  use  matches  almost  entirely.  Fir  pitch-wood  is  also  very 
common  in  helping  to  start  the  fire,  and  also  for  a  light  out-doors, 
especially  when  fishing  in  the  night.  They  frequently  bring  small 
bundles  of  it  to  the  whites  for  sale. 

C— Implements  fob  bow  and  arrow  making. 

Bow-dressing,  bowstring-making,  arrow  straightening  and  polishing; 
cement  and  sticks, — As  at  present,  bows  and  arrows  are  only  used  as 
playthings  by  the  children ;  the  making  of  them  is  of  no  special  import- 
ance. They  are  made  with  a  knife,  and  any  common  strong  string  is 
used.  A  straight  cedar  stick  is  split  for  arrows,  a  few  common  feathers 
tied  on,  the  point  split,  and  a  nail  tied  into  it.  For  further  particulars 
see  sec.  6,  U,  E. 
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D. — ^FlSHING-DIPLEMENTS  OTHER  THAN  WEAPONS. 

Hooks  and  lines, — ^Tbey  bay  American  lines,  also  some  American 
hooks.  They  make  a  large  nnmber  from  steel  and  bone,  which  they 
prefer,  as  they  say  they  are  stronger  than  American  ones.  By  heating 
and  filing  the  steel,  they  bring  it  into  the  proper  shape.  One  kind  of 
salmon-hook  is  made  of  a  straight  piece  of  steel,  about  six  inches 
loDg,  and  sharp.  On  each  side  of  it  pieces  of  bone  are  tied.  A 
line  is  attached  to  it,  and  also  a  pole  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  in 
Buch  a  way  that  by  means  of  the  pole  it  may  be  driven  into  the  fish,  the 
pole  drawn  out,  and  the  hook  remain^  held  by  the  string,  when  it  is 
drawn  in. 

6^,  harpoons. — Harpoons  are  sometimes  used  for  seal-fishing.  The 
poiDt  is  of  iron,  and  the  spear  and  line  used  as  with  the  salmon-hook 
jQ^t  described. 

Spears. — For  one  kind,  see  sec.  A,  of  the  present  chapter.  A  her- 
ring-spear or  rake  is  made  about  fifteen  feet  long,  and  on  the  lower  end 
for  three  feet  sharp  iron  points,  often  made  of  nails,  are  driven  in  about 
an  inch  apart. 

Sets. — ^They  generally  buy  American  twine  and  make  them.  For  one 
kind,  see  the  following  description  of  weirs.  There  is  one  net  on  the 
reservation  about  four  or  five  hundred  feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide, 
made  of  twine,  buoyed  with  blocks  made  of  cedar,  and  used  for  catch- 
ing salmon  in  salt-water. 

ProheSj  ice-breakers^  stools^  skewers,  dko.^  far  seal-fishing. — ^They  have 
none.  In  catching  them,  they  shoot  them  or  spear  them  at  night.  For 
spear,  see  harpoons. 

Weirs  and  traps  of  every  kind. — Weirs  are  made  across  the  river. 
They  are  of  small  sticks,  about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  six  feet  long, 
fastened  closely  together,  so  that  a  fish  cannot  run  up  between  them. 
A  number  of  nets  are  made  of  twine,  about  eight  feet  across,  and  in  the 
shape  of  a  shallow  bow],  the  rim  being  of  wood  bent  around.  These 
are  let  into  the  water  at  night  below  the  weir,  and  closely  watched.  A 
few  strings,  one  end  of  which  is  tied  to  them  aud  the  other  end  above, 
indicate  when  a  salmon  is  in  it,  when  it  is  hauled  up,  and  the'  fish 
killed. 

E. — Hunting  IMPLEMENTS  otheb  than  weapons. 

Traps  and  snares. — American  steel-traps  are  often  used  in  catching 

mink  and  beaver. 

F. — Leather- WORKING  tools. 

Butchering  and  flaying. — For  this  an  American  knife,  commonly  a 
Imtcher-kuife  or  large  pocket-knife,  is  used. 

ScraperSy  tanning. — The  deer  or  elk  hide  is  soaked  for  two  days,  and 
-be  hair  removed  by  scraping  it  with  a  rough  iron.  It  is  then  soaked  a 
half  a  day  with  the  deer-brains,  in  hot  water,  over  a  fire;  the  deer- 
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brains  being  rabbed  over,  something  like  soap.  It  is  then  stretched,  and 
rabbed  with  rocks  until  it  becomes  soft  and  pliable,  when  they  dig  a 
hole  in  the  gronud,  build  a  fire  of  rotten  wood  or  cedar  bark,  stretch 
the  skin  over  it,  and  cover  it  with  blankets,  thas  smoking  it,  after 
which  it  is  fit  for  use. 

Leather-toorkbigj  crimping^  sewing^  shoenuikingj  fringing^  braiding,  male- 
ing  babiche,  &c. — There  is  very  little  of  this  now,  as  has  already  been 
stated.  They  sell  most  of  their  tanned  deer  and  elk  skins  to  Ameri- 
cans. In  sewing  into  moccasins,  they  use  a  needle  and  awl,  thread  and 
sinew.    I  have  not  seen  any  of  the  other  kinds  of  work  mentioned. 

G. — Builders'  tools. 

Tent-making. — They  have  no  real  tents,  only  mat  houses,  in  the  makiug 
of  which  they  use  an  ax,  hatchet,  hammer,  and  a  few  nails. 

Felling  trees. — American  axes  are  always  used. 

Making  planks, — They  are  bought  at  the  American  saw-mills.  For- 
merly they  were  split  from  cedar-trees  with  wedges. 

Smoothing  wood. — ^The  knife,  ax,  hand-adze,  and  drawing-knife,  and 
a  few  use  Government  planes,  though  they  own  none. 

Hollowing  and  carving  wood, — The  knife,  ax,  hatchet,  and  hand-adze 
are  commonly  used. 

Painting, — Generally  this  is  done  with  the  fingers  or  a  cloth  j  seldom, 
If  ever,  using  a  brush. 

Boat-building. — They  make  no  boats  except  canoes,Jn  the  making  of 
which  an  ax  and  the  hands  are  the  principal  implements  used. 

I.— Potters'  tools. 

As  has  been  already  stated  (sec.  3,  A),  they  do  no  work  of  this  kind, 
and  hence  have  no  tools. 

J. — Tools  for  mining  and  metallurgy. 

Sledges  for  breaking  ore,  hammers  and  anvil-stones  for  cold  metal y  smelt- 
ing and  molding  apparatus,  smithing-tools,  implements  for  gold  and  silwr 
working.— They  do  no  stone,  gold,  and  silver  working,  and  hence  have 
no  tools.  In  working  iron  for  making  spear-points  and  fish-hooks,  they 
use  an  ax  and  hammer  and  file  and  fire. 

K.— Tools  for  procuring  and  manufacturing  food. 

Rootdiggers. — Sharp-pointed  sticks  and  iron  tools  are  used. 

Oathering-baskets  and  fans. — Their  common  baskets,  of  all  kinds  and 
sizes,  are  used;  the  water-tight  ones  more  especially  for  berries  and  the 
larger  ones  for  roots.    (See  sec.  3,  A.) 

Pounding-baskets  and  pestles. — Their  water-tight  baskets  are  used  in 
which  to  pound  the  food,  and  any  rough  rock  or  the  hand  for  pounding. 
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L.— Agricultural  imple^ients. 

SpadeSj  shavels^  hoes,  rakes, — All  of  these  of  American  manufactare  are 
in  constant  ose,  a  large  share  of  which  they  have  received  among  their 
Government  annuities. 

Plotts. — Generally  they  dig  their  gardens  with  the  hoe  or  spade. 
When  they  wish  to  plow,  which  is  seldom,  they  borrow  a  Government 
plow,  as  they  own  none. 

Barvesting-toolSj  granaries, — As  they  raise  no  grain,  they  have  none. 

For  cutting  hay,  they  use  American  scythes ;  forked  sticks  in  the  shape 

of  forks,  and  American  forks  for  putting  it  up,  and  haul  it  in  with  oxen 

OD  a  sled. 

M. — Basket- working  tools. 

ToolSj  ornamentation  patterns, — They  use  but  few  tools  in  doing  this ; 
a  knife  in  cutting  and  s))litting  the  material,  and  an  awl  in  sewing  the 
water-tight  baskets.  The  rest  of  the  work  is  done  with  the  fingers.  For 
ornamentation,  see  sec.  A  of  the  present  chapter.  There  is  no  particu- 
lar figure  in  this  ornamentation,  nor  does  it  mean  anything,  but  is  done 
simply  for  beauty. 

N. — Tools  fob  making  and  working  fiber. 

Carding  and  hackling. — They  have  none  for  hackling  now.  Formerly 
when  they  made  string  out  of  nettle-stalks,  they  scraped  them  with  a 
sbell  or  knife.  Some  of  them  use  American  cards  for  carding  wool  very 
well. 

Spinning^  twisting. — Some  of  them  roll  the  wool  on  their  laps  with 
tbeir  hands,  and  make  a  coarse  yarn.  A  more  common  way  is  to  use  a 
native  hand- wheel,  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  through  the  center  of 
which  a  spindle  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  long  is  inserted  at  right  angles. 
This  is  rolled  by  one  hand  on  the  lap  and  the  wool  held  by  the  other. 
This  year  a  few  American  spinning-wheels  have  been  introduced  among 
their  annuities,  and  are  well  liked. 

Knitting. — ^This  they  do  with  American  knitting-needles. 

Weaving^  tnatting. — These  have  been  described  under  section  A  of  the 
pn^Rent  chapter. 

Ornamenting. — ^The  needle  is  chiefly  used  in  ornamenting  common 
work* 

Sewing  embroidery  with  heads. — American  needles  are  used. 

For  braiding, — ^The  hands  are  used. 

For  d^ein^.— rDark  mud  is  used  in  dyeing  black ;  the  grass  which  they 
nse  in  ornamenting  their  baskets  and  the  root  of  the  wild  Oregon 
^rape  in  coloring,  orange. 

O.^Implements  of  nomadic  and  pastoral  life. 

Tools  far  marking  cattle. — They  have  but  few  cattle,  which  they  readily 
know,  and  do  not  mark  them. 
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Whips. — Generally  any  common  stick  is  used.  A  few  have  whips, 
with  wooden  handles,  abont  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  a  lash  of  raw- 
hide inserted  into  the  end. 

Tethers  J  halters,  lassos,  lariats. — ^For  these  they  nse  chiefly  American 
hemp  ropes.    Formerly  they  used  those  made  of  rawhide. 

P.— IMPLEME>'TS  of  SPECIAL  CRAFTS  NOT  ENUMERATED. 

Logging  is  a  very  prominent  business  among  them,  as  they  sell  the 
logs  to  the  different  saw-mills  on  the  sonnd.  After  the  road  is  bnilt, 
they  cnt  the  timber.  As  they  wish  to  cat  the  trees  mach  higher  than 
they  can  when  they  stand  on  the  ground,  they  cut  notches  in  the  tree, 
and  insert  therein  a  plank,  about  4  or  5  feet  long,  and  6  or  8  inches 
wide,  with  the  end  ironed,  on  which  they  stand  and  cut  with  an 
ax.  When  the  tree  has  fallen,  they  measure  it  with  a  pole,  saw  it  with 
a  cross-cut  saw,  and  take  off  a  part  of  the  bark,  so  that  it  will  slide 
easily.  This  is  done  with  an  ax,  or  a  heavy  iron  made  for  the  purpose, 
about  3  feet  long,  widened  and  sharpened  at  the  end.  They  then 
haul  the  logs  to  the  water  with  three  yoke  of  oxen.  For  a  whip  they 
use  a  small  stick  about  5  or  6  feet  long,  with  a  small  ^rad  in  the  end, 
with  which  they  punch  the  cattle.  They  use  American  yokes  and 
chains.  When  the  saws  are  dull,  they  file  and  set  them  with  American 
files  and  saw-sets.  When  the  boom  is  full,  a  steamer  from  the  mill 
comes  for  it  and  tows  it  to  the  mill.  The  money  being  received,  they 
first  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  running  the  camp,  including  the 
provisions,  and  divide  the  rest  among  themselves  according  to  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  each.  They  mess  together,  some  of  their  wives 
generally  cooking  for  the  camp. 

^  l.—MEAXS  OF  LOCOMOTION  ASD   TRANSPORTATION. 

A.— Traveling  by  water. 

Dug  outs,  canoes. — They  do  a  large  amount  of  traveling  by  water, 
chiefly  in  canoes.  These  are  dug  out  of  a  single  cedar-tree  and  vary  in 
size.  The  largest  are  about  30  feet  long  and  5^  wide  and  2  deep,  and 
the  smallest  about  10  feet  long,  2^  wide,  and  8  inches  deep.  They  make 
but  few  here  larger  than  those  22  feet  long,  4  wide,  and  1}  deep.  The 
larger  ones  are  bought  of  the  Clallam  Indians,  who  in  turn  buy  them 
of  the  Indians  of  British  Columbia. 

Boats  built  from  logs  or  of  planks. — There  is  one  small  sloop  owned  by 
one  of  the  Indians,  which  was  bought  from  an  American. 

Sailing-crafts. — The  larger  canoes  and  sloop  carry  sails. 

Bridges,  ferries,  &c. — Bridges  are  made  with  log  stringers,  and  cov- 
ered with  logs,  or  split  cedar.  In  crossing  a  large  river  where  there 
is  no  bridge,  tbey  swim  their  horses,  and  take  their  things  over  in 
canoes. 
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B. — ^Appuetenances  to  the  foregoing. 

PoUifor  propelling^  pushing-sticks, — None. 

Paddles. — ^There  are  two  JuDds,  each  aboat  foar  or  five  feet  long,  the 
blade  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  long,  and  five  or  six  inches  wide,  and 
a  second  handle  three  or  foar  inches  long  at  the  end  of  the  main  handle, 
and  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  blade  of  one  kind  is  straight ;  that  of  the 
other  kind  corves  (see  Plate  23,  Figs.  N  and  O).  The  first  is  most 
generally  ased,  but  the  latter  is  used  in  the  river  for  pnshing  off  from 
logs,  the  point  being  made  for  that  purpose,  and  there  being  many  in 
the  river.    They  are  generally  made  of  maple  or  yew. 

Oars. — A  very  few  are  used,  generally  six  or  seven  feet  long,  and 
made  of  cedar. 

Sails. — ^All  the  larger  canoes  are  made  to  carry  sail,  and  the  largest 
two  or  three,  which  are  of  cloth.  Formerly  they  were  of  cedar-bark 
mats,  made  by  the  Makah  Indians. 

Rudders. — Very  few  are  used,  as  they  generally  steer  with  a  paddle. 

Anchors. — Grenerally  a  large  stone,  or  piece  of  iron  of  any  shape,  an- 
swers for  these. 

Cables  and  ia4jcle^  cleats  for  various  uses^  dead-eyes. — None,  except  in 
the  American-made  ones  in  the  sloop. 

Outriggers. — Booms  and  sprits  are  used  for  spreading  sail. 

C— Traveling  on  foot. 

Carrying-straps^  baskets. — The  common  water-tight  and  mat  baskets 
are  used  for  this  purpose.  For  a  description  of  them  and  straps  see 
sec.  3,  A,  of  the  present  chapter.  In  addition  to  these,  others  of  the  same 
shape  are  made,  but  the  material  is  bark,  and  they  are  also  used  in 
carrying  loads  of  wood  and  bark.  They  are  used  almost  entirely  by  the 
women  and  very  old  men. 

Staff  for  mountain-travel^  scrip  or  haversack^  canteens^  carrying-nets  and 
yokesy  sedan  for  carrying  travelers,  skates,  icC'CreeperSj  and  the  like,  and 
^Hoic-shoes. — ^I  do  not  know  that  any  of  these  things  are  used.  There  is 
but  little  snow  and  ice  here  during  the  winter,  therefore  they  have  no 
tipecial  means  of  traveling  in  that  way. 

D.— Land  conveyances  and  other  imeans  of  transportation. 

Saddles  aaid  their  parts. — American  saddles  and  their  rigging  are  used. 
No  womens'  saddles  are  used,  the  women  riding  like  the  men  on  men's 
saddles. 

Bridles  and  halters  of  all  kinds. — American  bridles  are  used,  but  often 
a  rope  is  pat  in  the  animal's  month  tor  a  bridle.  American  leather  halt- 
ers and  hemp  ropes  are  used  for  tying. 

Paeks^  panniers, — Sometimes  they  pack  on  American  pack-saddles, 
and  sonaetimes  on  riding-saddles,  often  carrying  large  loads  on  the 
horses  which  they  ride. 
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Harness  for  horses. — This  year  a  number  of  American  harnesses  have 
been  furnished  them  among  their  annuities.  Previously  to  that,  a  few 
ropes  and  bands  roughly  put  together  genqpilly  answered  the  little  use 
they  had  for  them.    American  ox-yokes  are  used  always  with  the  oxen. 

Trappings^  ttissels^  saddle-clothSj  fringes, — Hardly  anything  of  this  kind 
is  used. 

Sledges^  embracing  sUdi)ig  vehicles  of  all  kinds. — Sleds  are  in  common 
use  for  hauling  hay,  lumber,  &c.  Some  are  very  roughly  made  and 
slender;  others  are  quite  strong.  As  the  reservation  is  not  three  miles 
square,  with  water  on  two  sides  of  it,  and  the  greater  portion  of  tbeir 
houses  not  far  from  the  water,  they  do  most  of  their  transportation  iu 
canoes. 

Road-making  and  tools. — Roads  for  common  traveling  are  simple,  a 
trail  sufficiently  wide  for  walking  and  traveling  on  horseback  being  cut 
through  the  timber  with  an  ax.  A  few  roads  are  wide  enough  for  a 
sled,  drawn  generally  by  oxen.  Their  logging  roads  are  more  expen- 
sive. Of  necessity  in  hauling  long  logs  there  cannot  be  short  turns  iu 
them,  they  must  be  tolerably  level,  and  also  must  go  through  heavy 
timber.  Large  trees  must  be  cut  down,  large  logs  cq|;  out  of  the  way, 
roots  dug  out,  holes  filled  up,  and  small  banks  dug  down.  This  is  done 
with  axes,  saws,  spades,  and  shovels.  Then  skids,  about  a  foot  in  diam- 
eter and  eight  feet  long,  are  placed  across  the  road,  at  intervals  of  aboat 
ten  feet,  on  which  the  logs  are  hauled.  Where  it  is  very  muddy,  espe- 
cially over  the  salt-water  marsh,  corduroy  road  and  bridge  are  made. 
On  one  road  there  is  more  than  a  thousand  feet  of  this  work.  The  skids 
are  kept  constantly  oiled  with  dog-fish  oil,  so  that  the  logs  may  slide 
easily. 

Postal  apparatus  for  sending  messages j  means  of  signaUngy  public  convey- 
ances.— None.  When  they  wish  to  send  a  message,  some  oue  goes  in 
person,  or  occasionally  they  get  some  one  who  can  write  to  write  for 
them  and  send  by  mail. 

^ Q.—MEASUBIKG  AND  VALUING. 

A.— Counting. 
The  extent  and  character  of  their  numeral  system  : — 


1.  Da'-kus. 

2.  Es-saMe. 

3.  Cho'-us. 

4.  Boo'-sus. 

5.  Tsa-whess'  (whisper  first  sylla- 

ble). 

6.  E»pah'.chy. 

7.  Tu-khos'. 

8.  T-kah'-chy. 

9.  Hwi'-lea. 


10.  Cpah-dich. 

11.  O'-pah-dich-klo-de  dakus. 
20.  Tsub-klak^ 

30.  Chah-dahk'klak. 

40.  Shtib-oo'-sus. 

50.  Tsitss-a- whus'  (whisper  first  sjl* 

lable). 
60.  Stee-a-pah'-chy. 
70.  Stich-tu-k5s. 
80.  St-tukah'-chy. 
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90.  St-tuhwile. 
100.  St-tupahl-owlse'. 
200.  Esah-li-tu-pahlowlse. 
300.  Cho-as-ta-pahl-owlsa 
400.  Boo-sus-ta-pahl-owlse. 
500.  Tsa-whess-ta-pahl-owlse 
(whisper  first  syllable). 


600.  Ee-a-pah-chist-tn-pahl-owsle. 
700.  Ta-koS'h-ta-pahl-owlse. 
800.  Ta-kah-chish-ta-pahl-owlse. 
900.  Hwilishta-pahl-owlse. 
1,000.  O-pab'dich-ta-pahl-owlse. 


Having  no  written  language,  all  their  coantiug  is  verbal. 
Methods  of  calculating. — ^None,  except  mentally. 
System  of  notation^  if  any  exists, — None,  except  sometimes  by  cutting 
notches  on  a  stick,  or  the  like. 

B. — Measuring. 

Linear  and  other  standards, — They  use  the  American  foot,  yard,  mile, 
&€. ;  formerly  the  two  arms'  lengths.  For  cubic  measure,  they  use  pint, 
quart,  gallon,  bashel ;  formerly  a  basket-full. 

Divisions  of  the  month  and  year, — Now  they  use  the  American  hour, 
day,  week,  and  month.  Formerly  they  divided  the  year  into  moons,  or 
lunar  months,  and  months  into  days.  Many  of  them  have  clocks,  and  a 
few  have  watches. 

Sames  of  days,  months,  year,  heavenly  bodies^  and  points  of  the  compass. 

Moon, 
StaTj 

SUHj 

January^ 

February^ 

J/arcA, 

April^ 

May, 

These  are  the  names  as  well  as  I  can  find  out.  They  are  nearly  out 
of  Qse,  and  the  young  men  who  understand  English  do  not  know  them. 
The  older  ones  can  only  begin  at  the  present  month,  November,  and 
count  backward  and  forward,  and  hence  they  may  be  a  little  inaccu- 
rate as  to  the  order.  The  beginning  and  end  do  not  exactly  agree  with 
oors,  but  are  nearly  as  indicated. 

There  are  no  names  for  the  points  of  the  compass ;  but  the  following 
are  the  names  for  the  winds :  — 

North  wind,  Tolo'-tead. 
South  mndj  To^-larchnlMd>. 
East  wind,    (No  word.) 
West  wind,  Toz-bft'-dit. 

Before  the  Americans  came,  they  had  no  weeks,  but  simply  nnm- 


Slo-khwilP-um. 

June, 

Tah-ka-chid. 

Kla-klachis'. 

July, 

Kwi-o-wftt-id. 

Klo-kwat'. 

Augmt, 

Klft-lach'-rid. 

Ua-hflt. 

September, 

Ka-ka-bat. 

Stah-kwai'deb. 

October, 

Kwa-la-kwobe. 

Si-ai-kw6dst. 

November, 

Kwa-kwa'-chid. 

Sta-ko'lit. 

December, 

Y&-8hQtl. 

SU-kla'-chid. 
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bered  the  days  in  each  moon.    Since  that  time  they  have  used  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

Sunday^  Ha-hsrat'-lis. 

Monday^  Tsla-p&t'-liA. 

Tuesday^  Tsibbl-as'-sab. 
Wednesday^  Gha-da-kwi-snb. 

Thursday^  Bus-sa-tli'-sab. 

Fridayj  Su-kns-tli'-sub. 

Saturday^  Sa-chab-its. 

The  first  means  literally  holy  day;  the  second,  past,  i.  e.,  one  day  past : 
the  third,  second  day ;  the  fourth  name,  third  day ;  the  fifth,  fourth  day ; 
the  sixth,  fifth  day ;  and  the  last,  alongside,  i.  a.,  of,  Sunday. 

Number  of  generaUom,  moonSy  hunting-secLSOiMj  <fco.,  to  which  memory 
rum  back, — How  far  tradition  runs  back  they  do  not  know. 

C— Valuing. 

Means  of  establishing  value,  valuing,  obligations,  liens,  transfers,  money, 
dkc. — Formerly  they  had  a  kind  of  shell-money,  the  second  described 
under  ear-rings,  sec.  5,  B.  At  present,  they  use  the  American  standard 
coin,  both  gold  and  silver,  not  having  much  to  do  with  currency,  as  they 
cannot  read,  and  cannot  tell  the  difference  in  the  value  of  currency. 
Their  obligations,  liens,  transfers,  &c.,  were,  and  are,  all  verbal,  and 
are  sometimes  broken. 

i  9,— WRITING, 

None  of  the  older  Indians  write,  and  none  of  the  others,  except  those 
who  have  been  in  our  schools.  I  send,  in  connection  with  Part  I,  some 
specimens  from  the  school.  They  are  generally  as  good  as  that  of  the 
children  of  the  white  employes,  who  attend  the  same  school  and  have 
written  for  the  same  length  of  time.  During  the  last  four  years,  the 
school  has  Increased  from  an  average  attendance  of  five  to  thirty-five, 
which  is  all  that  the  Government  funds  will  support ;  for,  in  order  to 
secure  anything  like  regular  attendance  and  cleanliness,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  most  of  them  at  the  boarding-house,  where  Government  sap- 
ports,  feeds,  and  clothes  them ;  also  paying  the  teacher  $1,000  in  cur- 
rency and  the  matron  $500  per  annum.  Thus  far,  the  children  have 
studied  only  reading,  spelling,  writing,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  gram- 
mar,  all  being  taught  in  the  English  language,  their  own  language  never 
having  been  reduced  to  writing.  In  the  winter,  they  attend  school  six 
hours  a  day,  and  in  the  summer  three  hours,  working  half  of  the  day, 
under  the  teacher,  getting  wood,  in  the  garden,  and  the  like. 

$    lO.-SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES, 

A.— Gambling. 
Number  of  games  and  mode  of  plnying  and  effect — There  are  three 
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methods:  with  rouDd  blocks  or  disks,  with  bones,  and  the  women's 
game« 

(1)  WUh  round  blades. — The  men's  game  more  generally,  though 
sometimes  all  engage  in  it.  There  are  ten  blocks  in  a  set.  All  but  one 
have  a  white  or  black  and  white  rim.  Five  of  them  are  kept  under 
one  hand  on  a  mat,  and  five  under  the  other,  covered  with  cedar  bark, 
ground  up  fine.  After  being  shuffled  round  and  round  for  a  short  time, 
the  opposite  party  guesses  under  which  hand  the  one  with  the  black 
rim  is.  If  he  guesses  aright,  he  wins  and  plays  next ;  but,  if  wrong,  he 
loses,  and  the  other  continues  to  play.  The  players  are  ten  or  twelve 
feet  apart.  Generally  tliey  have  six  or  more  sets  of  these  blocks,  so 
that  if,  as  they  suppose,  luck  does  not  attend  one  set,  they  try  another. 
They  generally  have  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  sticks,  a  few  inches 
long,  lying  on  a  board  or  frame,  with  which  they  keep  tally.  When  one 
party  wins,  a  stick  of  the  opposite  party  is  moved  to  his  side,  and  when 
he  loses,  it  is  moved  back  again.  If  fortune  attends  each  party  evenly, 
or  nearly  so,  it  naturally  takes  a  long  time  to  finish  a  gam.e,  sometimes 
three  or  four  days.  Sometimes  two  persons  merely  are  interested,  one 
00  each  side;  but  on  special  occasions  nearly  the  whole  tribe  engage  in 
it,  being  attached  to  one  side  or  the  other.  When  one  player  is  tired, 
or  bad  luck  attends  him,  another  takes  his  place.  When  many  are  en- 
gaged, they  are  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  drum,  and  those  belonging 
to  the  party  playing  halloo  and  sing  in  regular  time  to  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  the  player.  Sometimes  they  play  for  fun,  but  in  large  games 
sometimes  for  $300  or  $400;  generally,  however,  for  only  a  small  amount, 
as  a  dollar  or  a  dinner.  There  is  a  tradition  in  regard  to  the  disks,  that 
when  the  Son  of  God  came,  a  long  time  ago,  he  told  them  to  give  up  all 
bad  habits  and  things,  these  among  others ;  that  he  took  the  disks  and 
threw  them  into  the  water,  but  that  they  came  back ;  he  then  threw 
them  into  the  fire,  but  they  came  out ;  he  threw  them  away  as  far  as  he 
could,  but  they  returned ;  and  so  he  threw  them  away  five  times,  and 
every  time  they  came  back ;  after  which  he  told  the  people  that  they 
might  use  them  for  fun  and  sport. 

(2)  Oame  with  one  or  two  small  bones. — The  young  men  and  older  boys 
play  this  most.  The  players  sit  opposite  each  other,  about  six  feet  apart, 
from  one  to  six  or  more  on  a  side,  each  party  in  front  of  a  long  pole. 
Then  one  person  takes  one  or  both  of  the  bones  in  his  hands,  and  rapidly 
changes  them  from  one  hand  to  the  other.  One  person  on  the  opposite 
side  guesses  in  which  hand  one  is.  If  only  one  bone  is  used,  he  guesses 
which  hand  it  is  in,  and  if  both  are  used  he  guesses  in  which  hand  a  cer- 
tain one  is.  If  he  guesses  aright,  he  wins  and  plays  next ;  but  if  not, 
he  loses,  and  the  other  continues  to  play.  While  each  one  is  playing, 
the  rest  of  his  party  beat  with  a  small  stick  upon  the  larger  one  in  front 
of  them,  and  keep  up  a  regular  sing-song  noise  in  regular  time.  Small 
sums  are  generally  bet  in  this  game,  from  50  cents  to  $1.50.  Different 
ones  play  according  as  they  are  more  or  less  successful.    Sometimes 
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they  grow  so  expert,  even  if  the  gaess  is  right,  that  the  one  playing 
can  change  the  bone  to  the  other  hand  without  its  being  seen. 

(3)  WomeTiCB  gains. — ^The  dice  are  made  of  beavers'  teeth  generally, 
but  sometimes  from  muskrats'  teeth.  There  are  two  pairs  of  them,  and 
generally  two  persons  play,  one  on  each  side ;  bat  sometimes  there  are 
two  or  three  on  each  side.  The  teeth  are  all  taken  in  one  hand,  and 
thrown  after  the  manner  of  dice.  One  has  a  string  around  the 
middle.  If  this  one  is  down  and  all  the  rest  np,  or  np  and  the 
rest  down,  it  counts  four;  if  all  are  up  or  down,  it  counts  two;  if  one 
pair  is  up  and  the  other  down,  it  counts  one;  and  if  one  pair  is  np 
or  down  and  the  other  di\ided,  unless  it  be  as  above  when  it  counts 
four,  then  it  counts  nothing ;  30  is  a  game ;  but  they  generally  play 
three  games,  and  bet  more  or  less,  money,  dresses,  or  other  things. 
They  sometimes  learn  very  expertly  to  throw  the  oqe  with  the  string  on 
differently  from  the  others,  by  arranging  them  in  the  hand  so  that  they 
can  hold  this  one,  which  they  know  by  feeling,  a  trifle  longer  than  the 
others. 

The  general  efifect  of  gambling  is  bad,  because  it  teaches  them  to  lie 
and  cheat,  and  many  other  evils  attend  it  besides  the  common  ones  of 
loss  of  money,  and  the  excitement.  It  is  very  common  among  them, 
though  less  so  than  formerly.  Regular  dice,  chess,  and  checkers  are 
not  used,  and  cards  but  very  little. 

B.—FlELD  SPOBTS  AND  PASTIMES. 

Horse-racing  and  sometimes  foot-racing  are  common.  Bets  are 
made  on  them,  generally  small,  but  occasionally  amounting  to  $300, 
and  are  said  to  have  amounted  occasionally  in  former  times  to  91,000. 

Dancing  is  another  amusement,  which  was  formerly  very  much 
practised,  but  now  very  little.  There  are  no  partners  chosen,  bat  men 
and  women  both  dance;  the  men  generally  being  together,  and  the 
women  by  themselves,  holding  on  to  each  other's  hands,  in  the  same 
room.  Their  dancing  is  chiefly  a  jumping  up  and  down,  keeping  time 
to  the  music,  which  consists  of  singing,  hallooing,  pounding  on  a  drum, 
on  sticks,  or  on  the  wall,  &c.,  while  rattles,  either  in  their  hands  or  hang 
around  their  waists,  are  being  continually  shaken.  These  rattles  are 
simply  deer-hoofs  dried  and  hung  on  a  string. 

C— Sports  and  toys  of  childbbn. 

The  extent  to  Schick  they  are  taught  to  mimic  the  occupations  of  their 
seniors. — They  are  continually  taught  to  do  so  from  youth  until  grown. 

Their  toys  and  games  as  above. — Formerly  the  boys  played  at  shooting 
with  bows  and  arrows  at  a  mark,  and  with  spears  throwing  at  a  mark, 
with  an  equal  number  of  children  on  each  side,  and  sometimes  the  older 
ones  joined  in ;  but  of  lat«  years  there  has  been  but  little  of  this*  They 
now  mimic  their  seniors  in  the  noise  and  singing  of  gambling,  but  with- 
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oat  the  gambliDg ;  also  play  ball,  jamp,  and  ran  races.  The  girls  plaj 
with  dolls.  The  girls  and  boys  both  play  in  canoes,  and  stand  on  half 
of  a  small  log  six  feet  long  and  a  foot  wide  and  paddle  around  in  the 
water  with  a  small  stick  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  in  fact  play  at  most 
things  which  they  see  their  seniors  do,  both  whites  and  Indians. 

*  11.— if  175/C. 

The  character  and  frequency  of  their  musicj  both  vocal  and.  iiMtru- 
mental. — Vocal:  Love  songs,  tamanamas  or  medicine-men  songs,  war 
and  gambling  songs,  and  baby  songs.  All  but  the  war  songs  frequent^ 
bat  with  no  regularity.  Instrumental :  A  kind  of  rough  drum  to  ac- 
company tamanamus  and  gambling  songs. 

The  classes  who  practice  it. — All  dasses  practice  all  kinds. 

The  existence  of  minstrels  or  special  musicians, — Kone. 

The  oecasiansj  with  copies  of  the  melodies  and  score^  if  possible, — War 
songs  in  war  time;  tamanamus  songs  at  the  medicine-men's  work;^ 
gambling  songs  at  gambling,  and  love  songs  very  irregular,  but  often, 
especially  when  in  company,  traveling,  or  at  work,  and  more  especially 
by  the  women  and  younger  persons ;  baby  songs  when  taking  care  of 
their  children.  Their  own  native  songs  as  yet  I  have  been  unable  to 
obtain. 

The  following  are  songs  in  Chinook,  which  they  have  been  taught 
daring  the  past  two  years  at  church  and  Sabbath-school.  The  Chinook 
is  the  language  which  they  use  in  their  intercourse  with  the  whites, 
except  when  an  interpreter  is  used,  although  the  Twana  is  their  own 
language,  and  used  in  the  intercourse  between  themselves. 

TUNB. 

1.  Ahaknttie  oika  tikegh  whiskey,  (Repeat  twice.) 

Pe  alta  nika  maah. 

Alta  nika  mash  (Repeat  twice.) 
Ahaknttie  nika  tikegh  whiskey,  (Repeat  twice.) 
Pe  alta  nika  mash. 

2.  Whiskey  has  cnltns,  ^ 

Pe  alta  nika  mash.  I 

3.  Whiskey  mimolnse  tiUicnms,     i  «,.         ,,  .  ^„  ^i.^  ««.*  „  .«„« 

Pe  alta  nika  mash.  (  ^^^^  *^^  ""^P^*  **  *^®  ^"*  ^*"®^ 

4.  Cnltns  klaska  mnckamnck, 

Pe  alta  nika  mash. 

{Translation,) 

1.  Fonnerly  I  liked  whiskey, 
Bat  now  I  throw  it  away. 

2.  Whiskey  is  very  bad, 
And  now  I  throw  it  away. 

3.  Whiskey  kills  the  people, 
And  now  I  throw  it  away. 

4.  They  drink  that  which  is  had, 
And  now  I  throw  it  away. 
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Song  2.— Tune :  Come  to  Jenu. 

1.  Chaco  yakwa,  (Repeat  twice.) 
Okoke  son  (Repeat  once.) 
Chaco  yakwa,  (Repeat  once.) 
Okoke  sun. 


2.  Halo  mamook 
Okoke  San. 

3.  Halo  coolej 

Okoke  Ban. 

• 

4.  Iskam  wawa 
Okoke  snn. 

5.  Saghalie  tyee 
Yaka  aan. 


^- 


> 


{TroMlaUon,) 

Come  here  (t. «.,  to  church). 
To-day  (t.  e.,  Sunday). 


Do  not  work 
To-day. 

Do  not  play 
To-day. 

Get  the  tolk 
To-day,  t.  e.  Sanday. 

God, 

It  is  his  day. 


Song  3. — Tane :  John  Brown. 

1.  Jesus  chaco  oopa  Saghalie.  (Repeat 
Jesus  hias  kloshe.  [twice.) 

Jesus  wawa  copa  tillioums.  (Repeat 
Jesus  hias  kloshe.  [twice.) 


2.  Jesus  wawa  wake  kliminhoot. 

Jesus  hias  kloshe. 
Jesus  wawa  wake  kapswalla. 
Jesus  hias  kloshe. 

3.  Copa  nika  Jesus  mimaloose. 

Jesus  hias  kloshe. 
Jesus  klatawa  copa  Saghalie. 
Jesus  hias  kloshe. 


a 
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4.  Alta  Jesus  mitlite  copa  Saghalie. 
Jesus  hias  kloche. 
Yahwa  Jesus  tikegh  nika  klatawa. 
Jesus  hias  kloche. 

Song  4. — ^Tune:  Greenville. 

1.  Copa  Saghalie  couoway  tillicums, 

Halo  olo,  halo  sick, 
Wake  kliminhoot,  halo  soUeks, 
Halo  pahtlum,  halo  cly. 
Chorus : 

Jesus  mitlite  copa  Saghalie 

Kunamoxt  couoway  tillioums  kloshe. 

2.  Yah watillicums  wake  klahowya, 

Wake  sick  tumtum,  halo  till, 
Halo  mimoluse,  wake  mesachie, 

Wake  polaklie,  halo  cole . 
Chorus: 

Jesus  mitlite,  &o. 

3.  Yahwa  tillicums  mitlite  kwanesum. 

Hiyu  houses,  hiyu  sing. 
Papa,  mama,  pee  kloshe  teuas ; 

Oaout  yakachikamin  pil. 
Chorus: 

Jesus  mitlite,  &o. 

A.  Jesus  potlatch  copa  Siwajsh, 
Spose  mesika  nias  kloshe, 
Conoway  iktas  mika  tikegh, 
Copa  Saghalie  kwanesum. 
•Chorus: 

Jesus  mitlite,  &c. 


(Dranelation.) 

1.  Jesus  came  from  Heaven. 

Jesus  is  very  good. 
Jesus  preached  to  the  people. 
Jesus  is  very  good. 

2.  Jesus  said,  Do  not  lie. 

Jesus  is  very  good. 
Jesus  said,  Do  not  steal. 
Jesus  is  very  good. 

3.  For  me  Jesus  died. 

Jesus  is  very  good. 

Jesus  has  gone  to  Heaven. 

Jesus  is  very  good. 

4.  Now  Jesus  lives  in  Heaven, 
Jesus  is  very  good. 
There  Jesus  wishes  me  to  go. 
Jesus  is  very  good. 

(Translation.) 

1.  In  Heaven  all  the  people 

Are  not  hungry,  are  not  sick, 
Do  not  lie,  are  not  angry, 
Are  not  drunk,  do  not  cry. 
Chorus : 
Jesus  lives  in  Heaven 
With  all  good  people. 

2.  There  the  people  are  not  poor. 

Have  no  sorrow,  are  not  tired. 
Do  not  die,  are  not  wicked. 

There  is  no  darkness  and  no  cold. 
Chorus : 

Jesus  lives,  &c. 

3.  There  the  people  live  always. 

Many  houses,  much  singing,  [dren ; 
There  are  father,  mother,  and  good  chil* 

The  road  is  of  gold. 
Chorus : 

Jesus  lives,  &c. 

4.  Jesus  will  give  to  the  Indians, 

If  you  are  very  good. 
Everything  you  wish, 
In  Heaven  forever. 
Chorus : 

Jesus  lives,  &o. 
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InstrumenU  far  heating, — A  rough  dram  is  made  aboat  a  foot  and  a 
half  square  and  fonr  or  five  inches  deep.  This  is  covered  with  rawhide 
on  one  side,  and  used  in  their  gambling  and  tamanamns  songs.  One  of 
the  school-boys  has  a  small  American  snare-drum,  which  he  beats  tol- 
erably well.    No  clappers,  bells,  sounding  bars,  tambourines  are  used. 

Blowing  instruments. — One  of  the  school-boys  owns  and  plays  on  a 
flageolet.  There  are  no  pan-pipes,  flutes,  nose-flutes,  clarionets,  reed 
instraments,  or  whistles.  American  tin  horns  are  used  for  calling  the 
people  together,  especially  the  people  of  a  logging  camp,  to  their  meals, 
but  not  as  a  musical  instrument. 

*  12,— ART. 

The  classes  of  men  called  artists j  if  there  are  any^  and  are  they  separated 
from  the  artisans  f — There  are  no  special  artists. 

The  first  efforts  of  rude  tribes  to  carry  out  art  ideas. — ^I  know  of  none 
except  as  nnder  the  next  head. 

The  sources  from  which  they  draw  their  models  j  mythical^  imaginary^  and 
natural. — A  figure  similar  to  an  alligator  is  painted  on  some  of  their 
canoe-heads,  said  to  represent  lightning.  There  are  no  alligators  near 
here  which  they  have  ever  seen.  These  figures  are  chiefly  on  those 
which  have  come  from  British  Columbia.  The  face  of  a  man  is  painted 
on  one  door.  The  figure  of  a  man's  head  roughly  carved  from  wood, 
and  painted,  with  the  body  dressed  with  clothes,  is  placed  inside  of  a 
few  of  their  grave-inclosnres.  I  have  also  seen  two  figures  roughly 
carved,  representing  an  English  man  and  woman,  about  eight  and  eleven 
inches  tall.  There  are  no  specimens  of  art-work  in  pottery  or  on  stone, 
ivory,  bone,  shells,  or  gourds,  no  feather- work  purely  artistic,  no  mo- 
saics or  stucco-work,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  cloth  or  leather  embroidery 
or  bead- work  for  art  purposes,  except  that  spoken  of  under  sections  4, 
H,  and  5.  Their  powder-horns  are  sometimes  ornamented  with  figures 
marked  in  the  horn  and  with  brass  tacks  driven  in. 

$  IZ.'-LAXGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Vocabulary. 

Man.  St6'-bat. 

Woman.  S'khl&l'-dai. 

Boy.  Ts'-chai'-ats. 

Girl.  Sl'-hal-do. 

Infant.  Ts'-chai'-&ts  (same  as  boy). 

My  father  (said  by  son) .  Do-bad. 

My  father  (said  by  daughter).  D5-bad. 

My  mother  (said  by  son).  Dis-kO'-ya. 

My  mother  (said  by  daughter).  Dis-ko'ya. 

My  hfusband.  D-kwit-ta-b&ts. 

Mv  wife.  '  Dl-cho'-wash. 
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My  80D  (said  by  father) . 

Dis-blid'-da. 

My  SOD  (said  by  mother). 

Dis-btid'-da. 

My  daughter  (said  by  father). 

Dis-kla'-da-ale. 

My  daughter  (said  by  mother). 

Dis-kla'-da-ale. 

My  elder  brother. 

Dis-sll'-kla*dn-chat 

My  younger  brother. 

So-so'-kwiy  (or)  1^-ti-hwa-tal-la-bdis- 

so-kwi. 

My  elder  sister. 

Tsi-tsi-kla-dti-chush. 

My  younger  sister. 

Tsi-u-hwa-tal-lab  dtichnsh. 

An  Indian. 

Kla-wal'-plsh. 

People. 

Klo-klftwal'-plsh. 

Head. 

85-hotes-hIs. 

Hair. 

Tabate'-kwob. 

Face. 

Bus. 

Forehead. 

Sku-pos^ 

Ear. 

KwtiMad-dl. 

Ear. 

Kwfillad'.y. 

Eye. 

Do-klais'-a-bflt. 

Nose. 

Biiks^-sad. 

Mouth. 

Tsuts-tsid'. 

Tongue. 

Dukt'-saeh. 

Teeth. 

r-6-dis. 

Beard. 

Kwiduts'-a. 

Neck. 

St'stsa-haps'-ud. 

Arm. 

Chal-lash'. 

Hand. 

S'kha-stik'.kah-gy. 

Fingers. 

S'kba-suk'-kah-gy  (same  as  hand). 

Thumb. 

Si-da-kuls-chy. 

Nails. 

Kwow-htl-chy. 

Body. 

Dow'-iit-sy. 

Chest. 

Skttp-po-bade. 

Belly. 

Khl-ach'. 

Leg. 

Shi-a  shud. 

Foot. 

I-a-shud. 

Toes. 

Ska-shilk-a-sld. 

Bone. 

Ska'-wa. 

Heart. 

I'-a-dQ-wtls. 

Blood. 

Sld-dtik'-kole. 

Town,  village. 

No  word ;  they  use  town. 

Chief. 

So'.wIMus. 

Warrior  (literally  brave). 

Scha-lah-kah. 

Friend. 

S'to-ba'-ted. 

House. 

Si'-a. 

Kettle. 

Tsttk-sta'-kid. 

Bow, 

Stat'-pt-s6d. 

Arrow. 

Taat-sgd. 
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Ax,  hatchet. 

Xoife. 

Canoe. 

Moccasins. 

Pipe. 

Tobacco. 

Sky. 

San. 

Moon. 

Star. 

Day. 

Night. 

Morning. 

Evening. 

Spring. 


Sammer. 

Antamn. 

Winter. 

Wind. 

Thnuder. 

Lightning. 

Bain. 

Snow. 

Fire. 

Water. 

lee. 

Earth,  land. 

Sea. 

River. 

Lake. 

Valley. 

Prairie. 

Hill,  mountain. 

Island. 

Stone,  rock. 

Salt. 

Iron. 

Forest. 

Tree. 

Wood. 

Leaf. 

Bark. 

Grass. 

Pine. 

Maize. 


Ktlb'-bad,  kiib-bad-dotl. 

Da-whlk'-bld. 

Kla-I-O-latl. 

I-5  8hld. 

PaU-ak'-u. 

SMsp'-whQub. 

8kla'-tl. 

Klo-kwatl'. 

Slo-kwill'-um. 

Kiakla-chi'-us. 

SlQ-khet'. 

Oha^al'. 

Cha'-lu. 

Hu-at'-kd. 

Si-ai-kwatst,  or  petl'-ko-sab,  or  sal'- 
hil-^b  (the  first  a  name,  the  last 
two  literally  getting  warm). 

8p!t'-kap. 

Pet- to  til  las  (literally  getting  cold). 

Spat-chi'a  (literally  cold  weather). 

Spo-hobe'. 

.Kwaa-hw6d. 

Ohtll'-la-kwob. 

StQts. 

Sa-iik'-kwa-kwa. 

Askwot'-ta. 

Ka/a. 

Skah'-u. 

Tabi-hu. 

Si-da'-kwa. 

K^'-a  (same  as  water). 

Kwa-la'-at. 

Ba*kwab. 

Bakwab. 

S'ba-tay-chab,  s'bah-date. 

S'techa. 

S'chal-tas'. 

Salt  (having  no  word). 

Pay-ta-di'-up. 

Che-sab. 

Tsa'-ko-pay. 

Si-a-wis'. 

Kwa'-la-oy. 

Palad'  (whisper  first  syllable). 

SkwiP-la-ai. 

Tuk-tuk'-la-hoi. 

Have  no  word ;  use  corn. 
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Sqnasb. 

Flesh,  meat. 

Dog. 

Buffalo. 

Bear. 

Wolf. 

Fox. 

Deer. 

Elk. 

Beaver. 

Babbit,  hare. 

Tortoise. 

Horse. 

Fly. 

Mosquito. 

Snake. 

KattlesDake. 

Bird. 

Feathers. 

Wings. 

Goose. 

Dack,  mallard. 

Turkey. 

Pigeon. 

Fish. 

Salmon. 

Sturgeon. 

Name. 

White. 

Black. 

Bed. 

Light  blue. 

YeUow. 

Light  green. 

Oreat,  large. 

Small,  little. 

Strong. 

Old. 

Young. 

Good. 

Bad. 

Dead. 

Alive. 

Cold. 


Have  no  word;  use  sqtuuh. 

Bai'-yats. 

Skw&-bai-ya. 

Have  no  word. 

Stsa-u'-iil. 

Du-eh-shu'-eh-yai. 

Have  no  word. 

Swhe-shld. 

Kwah-kwa'-chid. 

StO-p5-hwob. 

Kwlch-i-dy. 

Have  no  word. 

StI-a-ke'-o. 

tJh-hwai'-tlh-hwai'-tih. 

Chi-chi'-ats. 

Btits'-ai. 

Wat-push. 

Spapts'-ho. 

Kaw'-ku-ba-lich. 

St'kliik»»'.el. 

Same  as  leathers. 

Pi-sak. 

Hah-hob-shud,  or  b&k. 

Have  no  word. 

Htt-bip. 

Sbe-iach'-stid. 

Slaw-awb. 

Have  no  word. 

TsO-bat'. 

Pak. 

Aiskiai'. 

Ast-sa-uk. 

As-kwa-tih. 

As-kwa-ka. 

Ahs-pap-kwak-do-knreb      (whisper 

last  syllable). 
Sl-sid'. 

Ka-kap,  or  ka-kSm-el. 
Sto-bish. 
Has-pot'-iil. 
T'chay-shul,  tchai-ftts. 
Ai'^y. 
Ki-lftb. 

Ais-klai'-bul,  asat'-to-bit. 

Hah-lay'. 

S'chay'fth. 
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Warm,  hot. 
L 

Thoa. 
He. 
We- 
re. 
They. 
This. 
That. 
All. 

Many,  mach. 
Who. 
Far. 
Near. 
Here. 
There, 
Today. 
Yesterday. 
To-morrow. 
Yes. 
No. 
One. 
Two. 
Three. 
Fonr. 
Fire. 
Six. 
Seven. 
Eight. 
Xine. 
Ten. 
Eleven. 
Twelve. 
Twenty. 
Thirty. 
Forty. 
Fifty. 

Sixty. 
Seventy. 
Eighty. 
Ninety. 
One  hundred. 
One  thoosand. 
To  eat 
To  drink. 

7  BULL 


Us'-say-lab,  ns-kwil-Iok-kho. 

Dits-ti. 

DaM. 

Tsud-dX-til. 

Di-drbatl. 

Wil-la-w51  lap. 

Tsood-tsad-dS.]. 

Tee-tli-a. 

Kla-tsah-i-ft,  taw-o-y. 

Pi-ase'. 

Haw-haw'. 

Wa-at. 

Kw5. 

Ohate. 

Echtel-ya'. 

Klay-ts^-i-a,  tawo-y. 

Teles-1u-kha'  it. 

trt-stis-wiid-it. 
,  Tso-tit-cha'-tll. 

A. 

Hwa'-ka. 

Da'-kns. 

Es-sa'-ly. 

Cho'-tls. 

Bu'-stls. 

Ts-whess'. 

l-a-pa'-chy. 

Tii-khds. 

T-kha'-chy. 

Hwail-e-a. 

O'-pa-dich. 

0'-pa-dich-kl5-dy-da-ktis. 

O-pa  dich-kl5  dy-es-sft'-by. 

Tsab^h-lak'. 

Gha-dak-klok. 

Sh'tib-bu-sns. 

Tsitss-a-whtiss'  (whisper  first  sylla- 
ble.) 

Ste'-a-pah'-chy. 
.  Stich-tii-khos. 

St'-tu-ka'-chy. 

St'-tu-hwal'-e-a. 

St'-ta-pal-owlse. 

0-pa-dich-ta-pal-owlse. 

Bui-klad. 

Skob. 
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To  run.  Wg-chtL'-chun. 

To  dance  (Indian  dance).  Skwates. 

ing.  Sll-lal. 

To  sleep.  S'to-pad'. 

To  speak.  S-lay-ai-kwob. 

To  see.  Sil-la-lap. 

To  love.  S-hat'-l. 

To  kill.  At'-to-bid. 

To  sit.  Ab'-but. 

To  stand.  Us-sah-tad'-u-bit. 

To  go.  S'ol. 

To  come.  Tsi-u',  hai-u. 

To  walk.  Woh'-chab'. 

To  work.  Su-a-chib. 

To  steal.  S'cbalo-ai. 

To  lie.  Skwai-ynp'. 

To  give.  Sbihwa. 

To  laugh.  Sbi-hwa-wa  (whisper  last  syllable). 

To  cry.  Il-lal. 

I  have  obtained  these  words  by  asking  three  or  four  individuals, 
and  where  they  differed,  continually  asking  until  I  found  which  was 
right.  They  are  the  native  Twana.  Quite  a  number  talk  the  Nisqually 
language  entirely ;  a  large  number  understand,  and  it  is  said  that  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  more  and  more  individuals  are  learning  to  speak 
it.  The  great  majority,  however,  talk  the  Twana  language  in  their  con- 
versation among  themselves.  All  except  the  old  persons  talk  also  the 
Chinook  in  their  intercourse  with  the  whites  and  some  other  tribes  of 
Indians,  and  quite  a  number  understand  English. 

Their  knowledge  of  their  own  affairs, — Of  their  history  they  know  very 
little  except  what  the  oldest  remember. 

Their  theories  of  natural  phenomena,  a«  sunrise  and  sunset^  the  origin 
and  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies j  thunder  and  lightning^  windj  rain,  <bc. — 
They  supposed  that  the  sun  really  rose  and  set,  and  not  that  the  world 
turned  over  as  they  have  been  told. 

Wind  they  supposed  was  caused  by  the  breath  of  a  great  being,  who 
blew  with  his  mouth.  In  this  they  reasoned  from  analogy,  as  a  man  can 
with  his  breath  cause  a  small  wind. 

Cold  they  supposed  to  be  caused  by  our  getting  farther  away  from  the 
sun  in  the  winter,  for  they  suppose  that  the  sun  is  much  farther  off 
when  it  is  low  than  when  it  is  high,  and  that  the  cold  regions  are  away 
from  the  sun,  hence  that  we  are  near  these  cold  regions  in  the  winter. 

Thunder  and  lightning  some  supposed  were  caused  by  a  great  thunder- 
bird  flapping  its  wings,  an  idea  which  is  prevalent  among  nearly  all  of 
the  Indians  on  the  sound.  Others  suppose  that  a  wicked  tamanamus, 
or  medicine-man,  very  strong,  caused  it  by  his  tamanamus  when  angry 
with  some  one* 
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I  have  heard  of  two  legends  of  the  origin  Qf  the  sun;  both,  however, 
being  legends,  more  than  a  matter  of  real  belief. 

First.  A  woman  had  a  son  who  ran  away  from  home.  After  a  little 
she  went  after  him,  bnt  conid  not  find  him.  Her  people  went  after 
her,  fonnd  her,  and  brought  her  back.  They  did  not  know  what  became 
of  her  son  until  a  short  time  afterward  they  beheld  him,  having  been 
changed  into  the  real  san,  coming  up  from  the  east.  This  is  the  origin 
of  the  sun. 

Second.  A  woman  having  no  husband  had  a  son,  who,  being  left  iff 
charge  of  its  grandmother,  who  was  blind,  was  stolen  away  by  two  wo* 
men  who  carried  him  very  far  away,  where  they  brought  him  up,  and 
he  grew  very  fast  and  became  their  husband.  His  children  were  the 
trees,  the  cedar-tree  being  the  favorite  one.  His  mother  in  the  mean 
time  sent  messengers,  the  cougar,  panther,  and  some  birds,  who  went 
everywhere  on  the  land  searching  for  him  except  to  this  place,  where  they 
could  not  go  on  account  of  a  very  difficult  place  in  the  road,  which  was 
liable  to  come  together  and  crush  whatever  passed  through.  At  last, 
the  blae-jay  made  the  attempt,  and  was  almost  killed,  being  caught  by 
the  head,  nearly  crushing  it,  and  thus  causing  the  top-knot  on  it.  It 
however  found  the  son,  a  man  grown,  and  induced  him  to  leave  his 
present  home  and  return  to  his  mother.  When  they  came  to  this  diffi- 
cult place  in  the  road,  he  fixed  it,  and  did  good  wherever  he  went. 
TThen  bis  mother  found  that  he  was  lost  at  first,  she  was  very  sorry, 
and  gathered  his  clothes  together,  pressed  from  them  some  water, 
wished  it  to  become  another  boy,  and,  being  very  good,  her  wish  was 
granted.  He  was  a  little  boy  when  his  older  brother  returned.  They 
were  both  somewhat  like  Ood,  in  that  they  could  do  what  they  wished. 
The  older  brother  said  to  the  younger  one,  "  I  will  make  you  into  the 
moon  tornle  the  night,  and  I  will  be  the  sun  to  rule  the  day."  The  next 
day  he  arose  in  the  heavens,  but  was  so  hot  that  he  killed  the  fish  in  the 
sea,  causing  the  water  to  boil,  and  also  the  men  on  the  land.  Finding 
that  this  would  not  do,  he  retired,  and  his  brother  tried  to  be  the  sun 
and  sacceeded,  as  the  sun  is  at  present,  while  the  older  brother  became 
the  moon,  to  rule  the  night. 

Orations, — The  following  are  taken  from  the  minutes  of  a  council  held 
with  them  by  Commissioner  F.  R.  Brunot,  September  4, 1871 : 

By  Bia  Fbank,  the  present  head  chief: 

I  am  the  only  one  who  was  at  the  treaty  at  Point-no-Point.  I  heard 
what  Governor  Stevens  said,  and  thought  it  was  good.  I  am  like  a 
white  man,  and  think  as  the  white  man  does.  Oovernor  Stevens  said 
all  the  Indians  would  grow  up  and  the  President  would  make  them 
good.  He  told  them  all  the  Indians  would  become  as  white  men  ;  that 
all  their  children  would  learn  to  read  and  write.  I  was  glad  to  hear  it. 
Governor  Stevens  told  them,  ^'I  will  go  out  and  have  the  land  surveyed, 
and  it  will  be  yours  and  your  children's  forever."  I  thought  that  very 
^ood.    He  said  a  doctor  and  carpenter  and  farmer  would  come.    The 
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chiefs  thoaght  that  was  aU  good ;  they  thoaght  the  President  was  doiDg 
a  kindness.  I  never  spoke  my  mind  to  any  one.  I  talk  to  yon  because 
yoa  come  from  Washington.  All  the  agents  talk  differently.  Yon  talk 
as  Governor  Stevens  did.  I  hear  what  yon  say.  Every  agent  who 
comes  here,  I  don't  know  them.  I  thought  all  Governor  Stevens  said 
was  very  good.  Perhaps  the  President  thinks  all  the  Indians  are  good, 
as  they  were  to  be  under  the  treaty ;  but  they  are  not,  they  are  Indians 
still.  I  think  there  was  plenty  of  money  sent  by  the  President,  but  I 
think  much  did  not  come  here.  Perhaps  it  gets  scattered.  I  really 
think  it  does  not  come.  When  it  comes,  it  is  in  calico.  But  I  know 
more  is  sent  than  gets  here. 

By  Spab,  the  chief  at  that  time,  since  dead : 

When  I  came  here  I  was  young,  and  did  not  know  much.  I  was  here 
when  the  reservation  was  opened,  and  know  what  was  done.  When  the 
agents  came,  they  never  taught  us  anything ;  never  said,  ^'  Go  and  fix 
your  places."  All  they  think  of  is  to  steal,  to  sell  the  reservation  cattle 
and  reservation  hay ;  to  sell  the  fruit  and  get  all  they  can ;  to  go  and 
log  and  sell  them.  That  is  all  every  agent  has  done.  They  never 
advised  us  what  to  do,  never  helped  us.  After  I  had  seen  all  this,  I  was 
sorry.  Did  the  President  send  men  for  this,  to  come  and  get  what 
money  they  could  out  of  the  reservation  and  their  pay  f  I  know  the 
Indians  lose  all  their  cattle.  When  they  get  the  money,  where  does  it 
go  1  When  I  ask  about  it,  they  say  they  will  punish  me.  I  thought  the 
President  did  not  send  them  for  that  I  got  very  poor,  and  wanted  to 
borrow  the  reservation  team.  You  know  what  I  have  done.  They  re- 
fused me  the  use  of  the  cattle. 

By  Duke  Williams  : 

I  am  glad  to  see  you.  All  our  folks  are  very  poor.  Our  planting 
grounds  and  logs  and  apples  and  hay  are  taken  from  us,  and  I  felt  sad, 
and  wanted  to  go  and  see  the  President.  I  know  I  will  not  live  long. 
I  asked  the  Indians  to  give  me  the  money,  and  I  would  go  and  see  the 
President.  I  would  have  gone  if  you  had  not  come  here.  Did  the 
President  send  men  here  as  agents  to  log  and  get  all  the  benefits  ?  That 
is  what  I  wanted  to  go  and  ask  the  President. 

By  Big  John,  a  subchief : 

You  come  to  get  the  Indians'  hearts.  You  ought  to  take  time.  Yoa 
are  the  great  chief,  and  we  want  you  to  hear  us.  When  we  talked  before, 
it  was  put  down,  and  they  said  it  would  go  to  Washington.  We  do  not 
know  what  became  of  it.  We  don't  think  the  President  saw  it.  We  think 
it  don't  go  far  from  here.  I  am  a  poor  man.  You  are  making  all  of  these 
young  men  and  women  happy.  I  thought,  when  a  boy,  that  we  would 
get  all  of  the  money  that  was  promised.  White  men  don't  give  things 
away.  They  don't  take  a  shirt  or  a  blanket  for  lands.  Tbey  get  gold 
and  silver.    The  Indians  don't  get  money  for  their  country. 

These  are  samples  of  their  orations  on  this  subject,  and  enough  to 
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show  their  Style.  I  have  heard  them  speak  on  otb^c  subjects;  on  tem- 
I>erance  and  religion ;  bnt  those  orations  have  not  beeii  preserved.  We  do 
not  get  their  real  style,  however,  when  they  talk  through  bu  interpreter. 
They  are  natural  orators,  and  their  looks  and  gestures,  whi^b.  are  numer- 
008,  speak  eloquently. 

$  li.—DOMESTIC  LIFE. 
A.^MABBIAaS. 

Including  conrtshipf  beirothalj  and  tcedding  ceremonies, — ForOiC^Jy 
courtship  extended  for  a  long  time,  and  the  couple  were  engaged  ior. 
some  time  before  marriage,  though  secretly.  The  husband  purchasedl 
the  wife  of  her  parents,  the  price  generally  being  a  hundred  or  several 
hnndred  dollars,  a  large  part  of  which  was  returned  at  the  wedding. 
At  the  wedding  there  was  a  large  feast  at  the  house  of  the  wife's 
parents,  to  which  all  the  friends  were  invited,  and  after  this  there  was 
otlen  more  feasting  for  a  long  time,  alternating  between  the  families  of 
the  husband  and  wife.  There  is  but  little  of  this  now.  At  present 
when  they  are  married  in  Indian  fashion  they  generally  simply  take 
each  other  without  any  ceremony,  though  a  few  marriages  in  ancient 
fonn  have  taken  place  lately  among  the  more  uncivilized. 

Within  two  and  a  half  years,  a  dozen  marriages  in  American  Ohrist- 
iaa  form  have  taken  place,  and  when  this  is  done  they  consider  the  re- 
lations far  more  binding,  so  much  so,  that  they  are  generally  unwilling 
to  have  it  done  unless  they  have  been  married  six  months  or  more  in 
Indian  fkshion,  to  learn  whether  they  will  like  each  other  sufficiently. 

Conditions  of  both  parties  as  to  relationship, — The  wife  is  not  so  ele- 
vated as  white  women,  doing  much  more  rough  work,  but  is  by  no 
means  a  slave,  and  is  highly  prized. 

Dowry. — The  wife  receives  at  marriage  a  large  share  of  the  property 
^hich  the  husband  gave  her  father  for  her  before  marriage,  and  also 
some  other  things,  but  there  is  no  regular  rule. 

Polygamy^  rank  of  wivesj  &c. — Polygamy  has  been  practiced  quite 
commonly  among  them,  the  number  of  wives  depending  on  their  abil- 
ity to  purchase,  and  their  wishes.  But  this  custom  is  going  out  of  ex- 
istence, only  four  of  them  having  more  than  one  wife  and  only  one  hav- 
ing three  now. 

Latcs  about  marrying  in  and  out  of  the  tribe. — They  may  do  either, 
^ith  the  consent  of  the  parents.  The  children  of  those  who  marry  out 
of  the  tribe  belong  to  the  tribe  of  the  father ;  and  a  number  of  persons 
have  maf ried  out  of  the  tribe. 

i^credness  and  permanency  of  marriage. — Quite  sacred,  there  being 
trouble  when  the  marriage- vow  is  violated  by  either  party;  but  not  per- 
manent, divorces  occasionally  taking  place,  though  much  less  often  now 
than  formerly. 

B. — Children. 

Accouching. — The  woman  attends  to  herself. 

^Seclusion  of  mother. — They  are  secluded  as  unclean  about  one  week 
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For  a  long  time,  tb^Jmbther  is  not  allowed  to  toack  fish,  fowK  or  game, 
the  gun,  fisbing«ai)p£irataS|  or  anything  by  which  any  of  these  are  taken, 
as  they  tbinl^it  yill  bring  ill  Inck. 

Naming.7f^K^y  a>re  named  after  deceased  friends  often,  and  when  this 
is  done,  a-Jf^tfe  potlatch  is  made. 

Crcidling. — The  cradle  is  described  in  chap.  Ill,  sec.  2,  G.  The 
cradlQ  of€en  lies  down,  bat  sometimes  is  hung  on  a  small  stick,  a  few 
faef^in^h,  which  is  fastened  in  the  ground  or  floor,  in  a  slanting  direc- 
tion) and  acts  as  a  spring.  A  string  is  fastened  to  it,  and  the  mother 
.  ''I|mlls  the  string,  which  keeps  the  stick  constantly  moving,  and  the 
v  tradle  and  child  constantly  swinging.  This  is  done  with  the  foot  when 
the  hands  are  busy  at  work. 

Deformations, — The  only  one  is  the  flattening  of  the  head,  which  is 
done  in  infancy. 

Nursing. — ^This  is  done  longer  than  among  the  whites. 

Child-murder, — This  is  unknown. 

Adoption, — This  prevails  a  little,  but  is  not  common. 

Education  or  treatment  while  growing  up. — The  Indians  educate  them 
only  in  Indian  customs.    For  school,  see  sec.  9. 

C— Women. 

Standing  in  family  and  society, — Inferior  to  whites. 

Peculiar  duties* — Waiting  on  her  husband,  preparing  meals,  getting 
wood  and  water,  preparing  fish,  the  large  game  being  dressed  by  the 
men,  spinning,  sewing,  knitting,  making  of  clothing,  and  washing  are 
her  chief  duties. 

General  appearance. — Unattractive,  with  coarse  features. 

Growing  old. — Early  in  life,  they  begin  to  have  a  wrinkled  and  aged 
appearance. 

D.— Rights  and  wrongs. 

Chastity. — Very  many  are  unchaste. 

Immoralities. — Almost  ui^versal. 

Prostitution. — It  is  rather  common  by  both  sexes. 

Schoopanism  and  Sodomy, — Unknown. 

Divorce, — They  are  easily  obtained,  but  growing  less. 

Conditions  of. — If  a  man  puts  away  his  wife,  he  gives  her  a  pres- 
ent; but  if  she  leaves  him,  he  does  not. 
Results  of, — Morally  they  are  evil,  but  socially,  among^  others, 
neither  party  is  lowered. 
Celibacy, — l^oi  known. 

Inheritance, — See  sec.  16,  B,  of  present  chapter. 
Rights  of  parents  and  guardians. — Parents  exercise  authority  over  their 
children  fully  equal  to  that  of  white  parents  over  theirs,  but  over  adopted 
children  they  have  less. 
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$  l^-SOCIAL  LIFE  AND  CUSTOMS. 

A.— Organization  of  society. 

Classes  of  men  and  professions. — Chiefs,  Bub-cbiefs,  headmen,  medicine- 
men,  common  people,  slaves. 

Military^  politica^^  and  religious  castes. — ^None  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term. 

Secret  orders. — Black  Tamanamns.    I  cannot  learn  that  there  has  been 
any  of  it  for  eight  years.    If  it  is  practiced  at  all  now,  it  is  done  very 
qaietly,  and  in  a  very  different  manner  from  formerly ;  but  as  near  as  I 
can  learn,  the  society  is  entirely  broken  np.    I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  the  entire  ceremony,  but  am  told  that  it  was  similar  to  the  Makah 
ceremony,  which  has  been  given  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Swan  in  his  description  of 
that  tribe,  though  the  ceremonies  varied  somewhat  in  the  different  tribes 
on  the  sound.    I,  however,  learn  that  the  candidate  was  starved  for  a 
long  time  (one  man  saying  that  he  did  not  eat  anything  for  eight  days), 
bat  he  or  she  (for  both  men  and  women  were  initiated)  was  closely 
watched  inside  a  large  tent,  and  what  else  was  done  in  it  I  cannot  learn ; 
but  occasionally  jkhe  candidate  was  let  out  and  pursued  by  two  or  three 
others  with  all  their  might,  and  sometimes  he  himself  pursued  others, 
and  if  he  gave  out  in  the  race  or  other  exercises  he  was  not  considered 
worthy  to  become  a  member.    If  he  did  not,  he  was  taken  back  to  the 
tent  and  watched  and  starved,  and  the  same  scene  repeated  every  day 
or  two.    At  last  he  was  brought  out  perfectly  rigid,  and  taken  by.sev* 
eral  men  and  thrown  up  as  high  as  they  could  into  the  air,  sometimes 
eight  feet,  and  caught,  and  this  was  continued  until  he  apparently  came 
to  consciousness  and  screamed.    There  was  also  very  much  cutting  of 
the  body  and  limbs  quite  deep,  so  that  the  candidate  became  quite 
bloody,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  take  any  notice  of  it.    After  these  cere- 
monies, he  would  sometimes  sit,  in  his  house  or  lodge,  looking  like  an 
idiot,  for  two  or  three  mouths,  and  speak  to  no  one,  even  to  a  husband  or 
wife,  but  simply  wind  something  on  a  stick  and  unwind  it  again  day 
after  day. 

Slaves. — Those  taken  in  war  or  bought,  always  originally  captives, 
however,  were  slaves.  Formerly  they  were  very  much  oppressed,  but 
now  they  have  considerable  liberty,  andr there  are  only  two  in  the  tribe, 
as  there  has  been  no  war  for  a  long  time,  and  the  treaty  by  the  Govern- 
ment provides  that  there  shall  be  no  slavery. 

B.— Customs. 

Personal  habits. — Not  neat  in  their  houses,  and  not  very  neat  in  their 
clothes,  though  growing  much  more  so.  Very  much  accustomed  to 
bathe.    In  dress,  quite  showy  and  clean  on  public  days. 

Salutationy  etiquette^  hospitality. — ^Not  much  form  in  salutation,  only  a 
word  or  two,  and  sometimes  shaking  of  hands,  which  they  have  learned 
from  Americans.    Not  much  etiquette.    Very  hospitable  to  friends. 
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Feasting  and  festivals  j  manner  of  observing^  and  meaning. — When  friends 
come  on  the  4th  of  July  and  Christmas^  or  because  of  a  potlatch,  $.  e., 
distribntion  of  gifts.  On  the  4th  of  Jaly,  Christmas,  or  when  friends 
come,  they  simply  cook  a  large  amount  of  food,  spread  it  on  mats,  which 
are  on  the  ground,  and  they  gather  around  the  different  mats  in  com- 
panies. Sometimes  when  friends  come,  they  bring  a  large  amount  of 
food  with  them,  both  for  themselves  to  eat  and  those  whom  they  come 
to  see,  expecting  that  there  will  be  much  over,  which  will  be  given  to 
the  friends  whom  they  visit.  At  a  potlatch,  one  man,  or  a  few  persons, 
give  notice  that  they  will  give  away  a  large  amount  of  money  and 
provisions,  and  they  invite  not  only  their  own  tribe,  but  also  the 
neighboring  tribes.  Food,  clothes,  and  money,  and  other  things,  are 
then  given  away,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,  the  persons  doing 
so  immortalizing  themselves  for  life  by  this  means.  The  potlatch  lasts 
from  three  days  to  three  weeks,  and  is  accompanied  by  feasting,  gamb- 
ling, visiting,  &c. 

Sleeping  customs. — The  more  civilized  class  have  a  bed-room  partitioned 
off,  and  very  many  have  bedsteads.  Often  men,  women,  and  children 
sleep  in  the  same  room,  and  sometimes  on  the  floor  with  mats,  feather- 
beds,  straw-beds,  skins,  blankets,  and  quilts,  more  or  less  as  they  are 
able  to  procure  them.  A  few  use  sheets.  Formerly  they  all  slept  in  the 
same  room  and  on. the  ground,  but  are  now  slowly  adopting  American 
customs. 

CharitieSj  &o, — ^There  is  nothing  organized,  and  formerly  there  was 
much  suffering  among  the  sick  and  old  \  but  of  late  years,  as  they  have 
earned  money,  the  friends  of  the  sick  and  poor  care  for  them,  so  that 
there  is  but  little  real  suffering  because  of  poverty.  The  agent  also 
provides  extra  food  for  the  sick  and  poor  from  Government  supplies. 

Initiation  into  manhood  or  into  the  tribe. — There  is  no  ceremony  now, 
and  has  not  been,  as  far  as  I  can  learn. 

Social  vices. — Intemperance,  gambling,  and  fllthiness. 

Sealing.— Bee  sec.  1,  E,  of  present  chapter. 

Bleeding  J  extracting  teethj  amputation^  trepanning. — ^These  were  unknown 
among  them  before  a  white  physician  came. 

Customs  when  about  to  build  a  house^  to  go  on  a  hunting  or  fishing  expe- 
dition^  to  m^ke  a  journey^  or  to  engage  in  any  new  pursuit. — Formerly,  as 
now,  when  about  to  build  a  houses  they  did  nothing  special,  as  their  houses 
were  so  small  and  often  removed,  that  it  was  an  event  of  no  great  im- 
portance ;  but  when  about  to  go  ou  a  hunting  or  fishing  expedition,  to 
make  a  journey,  or  engage  in  anything  special,  they  would  tamanamus, 
their  way  of  invoking  the  presence  of  the  Great  Spirit,  so  that  they 
might  be  successful.    They  do  very  little  of  this  now. 

Customs  whe7i  about  to  engage  in  war. — They  would  consult  together 
in  an  assembly  where  those  who  wished  would  speak,  and  then  do  as 
the  chiefs  said.  After  this  they  would  tamanamus  in  order  to  be  success- 
ful, and  paint  themselves  with  black  and  red,  making  themselves  as 
hideous  as  possible.    They  have  had  no  war  for  many  years. 
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Treatment  of  the  captives  and  wounded. — ^Woanded  enemies  were  gen- 
erally killed.  Captives  were  made  slaves  or  sold ;  but  sometimes  promi- 
neut  men  were  ransomed. 

Customs  around  the  dying  and  dead. — They  will  tamanamns  (see  III^ 
17,  D,  Exorcism)  for  the  removal  of  the  evil  spirit.  When  a  person  is 
aboat  to  die,  they  remove  the  person  from  the  hoase,  supposing  that  if 
a  death  takes  place  in  a  house  the  evil  spirit  who  killed  the  deceased 
will  kill  eveiy  one  who  shall  afterward  live  in  the  house.  If  it  is 
Qopleasant  weather,  a  mat  house  is  built  in  which  they  may  die,  and 
being  immediately  torn  down,  it  allows  the  evil  spirit  to  escape.  If  a 
person  dies  in  a  house,  they  will  not  live  in  it  afterward,  and  generally 
tear  it  down.  After  death,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  crying  and  mourn- 
ing and  noise. 

Fuf^eral  and  burial  customs. — ^The  dead  are  placed  in  cofQns,  and  many 
things  are  also  placed  with  them  in  the  cofftns,  as  good  clothes  and  other 
things,  which  they  will  be  supposed  to  need  in  the  next  world.  Occa- 
sionally, Christian  services  are  held  over  them,  after  which  they  are 
taken  to  the  graveyard.  The  number  of  these  Christian  services  has 
increased  considerably  during  the  last  two  years.  If  no  Christian  serv- 
ice is  held  at  the  convenience  of  the  friends,  they  are  taken  to  the 
grave,  but  generally  much  sooner  after  death  than  with  the  whites, 
often  as  soon  as  the  coffin  can  be  made.  They  are  quite  supersti- 
tions about  going  near  the  dead,  fearing  that  the  wicked  spirit 
who  killed  the  dead  will  enter  the  living  who  go  near.  They  are  most 
fearfal  of  having  children  go  near,  they  being  more  liable  to  be  attacked 
than  older  persons.  They  are  very  slowly  overcoming  these  projadices 
as  they  see  the  customs  of  the  whites,  but  are  more  slow  in  regard  to 
this  than  to  adopt  most  other  American  customs. 

Manner  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  by  cremation^  in  coffins,  embalming,  in 
ffrareSf  in  lodges,  on  scaffolds, — No  cremation,  no  embalming,  not  in 
lodges.  They  are  placed  in  coffins,  which  are  made  by  the  Government 
carpenter,  or  in  a  rough  box,  if  the  former  cannot  be  easily  procured, 
and  then  in  a  grave.  Formerly  they  were  placed  on  scaffolds,  but  there 
is  very  little  of  this  now.  Over  the  grave  is  an  inclosure  generally  in 
the  shape  of  a  small  house,  shed,  lodge,  or  fence,  and  with  some  the 
sides  are  quite  open,  and  with  others  entirely  closed,  or  with  a  window. 
Both  outside  and  within  the  inclosure  are  various  articles,  as  guns, 
canoes  in  miniature,  dishes,  clothes,  blankets,  sheets,  and  cloth  mats, 
and  occasionally  a  wooden  man,  carved  and  painted  in  the  face,  and 
dressed.  On  some  graves,  these  things  are  replenished  every  year  or 
t^'o,  as  they  are  destroyed  by  the  effects  of  time.  Some  graves  have 
nothing  of  this  kind.  In  this  respect,  they  ar^  adopting  American  cus- 
toms more  and  more. 

Ossuaries  and  public  cemeteries. — There  are  no  ossuaries.  They  have 
two  cemeteries,  both  on  Hood's  Canal,  one  on  the  reservation  and  the 
other  a  little  ways  from  it.  They  are  not  regularly  laid  out,  but  face 
the  water,  generaUy  extending  back  only  one  or  two  rows  of  graves. 
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*  16,— GOVERXMEXT  AND  POLITICAL  ECOXOMT. 

A.— Organization. 

Authorities  in  time  of  peace^  claima^  and  treatment  of. — ^The  Unitf 
States  Indian  agent  is  almost  sapreme  with  them,  and  hence  the  cbk 
have  but  little  real  authority.    The  officers  are  a  head  chief,  foar  d^ 
chiefs,  headmen,  and  apoliceman.    The  honor  of  chieftainship  i8,hoveverf| 
e3nsiderable,  so  much  so  that  the  place  is  sought  after.    The  chiefs 
sub-chiefs,  and  headmen  have,  however,  considerable  influence,  andoi 
court-days,  while  the  agent  acts  as  judge,  they  act  as  jury,  and  tb( 
also  are  supposed  to  have  more  influence  with  the  agent  than  others] 
They  also  settle  some  of  the  minor  cases. 

Assemblies  and  public  deliberations. — They  generally  assemble  on  tbc 
sabbath  for  religions  worship  and  sabbath-school,  on  court  days  t<] 
court,  at  feasts  and  tamanamus,  and  when  Government  annuities  arol 
distributed;   also  when  any  event  of  importance  takes  place.   Th) 
chiefs  and  headmen  do  most  of  the  talking,  bat  any  one  who  wisbei| 
has  the  privilege  of  speaking. 

Military  organizations^  tear  chiefs. — The  same  persons  who  are  clliets 
in  time  of  peace  are  also  chiefs  in  time  ot  war.  They  are  the  command- 
ing officers  of  the  army,  which,  in  battle,  is  a  very  irregular  one,  each  maa 
fighting  as  seems  best  to  him. 

Authority  of  privileged  classes. — ^The  chiefs  are  honored,  and  hau' 
some  authority,  but  not  much,  especially  when  they  disagree  with  the 
Indian  agent.    The  medicine-men  are  feared. 

The  comm,on  people^  what  part  of  them  luive  a  voice  in  the  assembly. — Any 
one  speaks  who  wishes  to  do  so. 

B.— Regulations,  laws,  etc. 

Concerning  labor ^  trades^  and  castes. — There  is  no  law  about  labor  or  the 
trades.  There  is  no  caste.  When  one  wishes  to  labor,  he  does  so  in 
the  way  which  suits  him  best.  Logging  has  been  their  principal  busi- 
ness. A  number  work  together,  from  six  to  fifteen,  and  when  the  boom 
is  sold  and  the  amount  deducted  which  their  food  cost,  the  rest  is  di- 
vided among  them  according  to  their  labor.  They  have  farms  {ind 
work  on  them,  also  work  for  white  persons  as  they  find  employment. 
Xone  have  learned  the  trades  to  any  extent.  It  has  been  difficult  to 
teach  the  older  ones  the  trades,  as,  while  they  are  able  to  earn  but  little , 
they  wish  full  pay.  A.  few,  however,  have  learned  to  handle  tools  quite 
well.    Many  of  the  women  wash  and  iron  for  the  whites.  * 

Personal  and  communal  possessions^  debtors. — Their  possessions  are 
personal  wholly;  hardly  anything  is  held  in  common.  Common  custom 
says  debtors  must  pay,  though  seldom  is  property  taken  by  force  for 
debt. 

Oaths  and  trials. — The  United  States  Indian  agent  acts  as  judge  some- 
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imes  ]  in  regard  to  small  cases,  the  chief  and  subchiefs  depide ;  bat 
.'enerally  the  cases  are  broaght  to  the  agent,  who,  after  hearing  all  the 
vidence,  decides  the  case,  or  else  refers  it  to  five  or  six  of  the  principal 
,  aenasajary  for  decision.  Witnesses  and  jury  are  not  put  on  oath; 
rat  when  persons  join  the  temperance  society,  they  are  sworn  in  the 
iresence  of  God  and  all  present. 

Slavery, — ^There  are  a  very  few  slaves;  but  as  there  has  been  no  war 
,  br  a  long  time,  slavery  is  dying  out,  and  the  few  which  there  are  are 
lot  treated  as  harshly  as  they  formerly  were. 

Inheritance. — ^Property  of  deceased  parents  goes  to  their  children,  or, 
.    f  there  are  no  children,  to  their  friends;  sometimes,  with  the  consent 
)f  the  friends,  it  being  given  to*everybody,  strangers  even.    The  oldest 
!hild  generally  receives  most. 

Torture  and  punishment — There  is  no  torture  among  them  now,  nor 
has  been,  except  when  captives  tried  to  run  away  or  were  contrary, 
when  they  cut  the  soles  of  their  feet.  The  punishment  is  generally  by 
fines  or  imprisonment  for  a  few  days,  seldom  more  than  two  weeks. 
Generally  murder  is  settled  by  the  payment  of  from  $300  to  $600,  though 
occasionally  blood  revenge  is  practiced. 

Revenue. — ^The  only  revenue  is  that  the  convicted  persons  pay  the 
sheriff  or  policeman ;  the  chiefs  and  jury  give  their  time. 

Cemus. — ^They  take  no  census.  All  that  is  done  is  taken  by  the  agent, 
as  given  under  I,  D. 

Declaring  and  conducting  war^  truces,  treaties j  &c. — For  declaring  war, 
see  III,  15,  B.  When  a  truce  takes  place,  one  man,  who  is  favorably 
known,  is  sent  to  the  opposite  party  to  arrange  the  terms  of  peace ;  and 
if  a  treaty  is  made,  then,  sometimes,  they  prepare  a  feast,  to  which  the 
principal  men  on  both  sides  are  invited,  and  of  which  they  partake  to- 
gether. In  their  later  truces,  they  used  the  white  flag,  or  something 
white  as  a  sign  of  the  truce. 

Cammerce^  foreign  and  domestic. — There  is  nothing  deserving  the  name 
of  commerce  among  themselves;  they  simply  trade  for  different  articles 
as  they  wish.  To  the  Americans  they  sell  boom-logs  chiefly,  and  buy 
provisions,  clothes,  ornaments,  &c.  They  have  very  little  trade  with 
other  tribes,  sometimes  trading  horses  with  the  Nisqnally  Indians,  and 
buying  canoes  of  the  Glallams. 

Succession  to  rank, — Formerly  the  chieftainship  descended  from  father 
to  son ;  now  the  head  chief  is  elected,  generally  annually,  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  the  custom  having  changed  within  ten  years.  The  subchiefs 
are  chosen  by  the  people  to  serve  during  good  behavior,  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  pelbple  and  agent.  The  sheriff'  or  policeman  is  appointed  by 
the  agent  to  serve  during  good  behavior. 

Public  property,  provimons,  and  stock, — There  is  none. 
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$  \1  .—RELIGION,  ' 

A.— Objects  of  beverencb  and  worship. 

Angelic  y^irits  and  demons. — Many  angelic  spirits.  (See  Tamanamns.) 
Sometimes  it  is  believed  that  they  do  fear  the  devil  and  demons  so  mach 
that  their  medicine-men  try  to  gain  their  favor  so  that  they  shall  not 
be  injured  by  them. 

Shamans. — As  above,  under  head  of  demons. 

Oods. — They  worship  a  Great  Spirit,  who  they  believe  made  the  world 
and  all  in  it,  and  who  preserves  and  governs  it.  See  nothing  of  a  Trin- 
ity in  their  ideas. 

Totems. — Each  person  has  his  own  gdardian  spirit,  called  his  tamana- 
mus.  On  the  door  of  one  house  is  an  image  painted  with  white  paint 
(see  Fig.  P,  Plate  25), — the  tamanamns  of  the  owner  of  the  house. 

On  the  door  of  another  is  one  of  the  shape  shown  at  Fig.  H,  Plate  25, 
the  heavy  shading  immediately  around  the  human  figure  indicating  red 
paint.  At  the  head  of  the  bed  of  one  woman  is  a  board  about  6  feet 
high,  2^  broad,  and  figured  as  shown  at  Fig.  B,  Plate  25.  There  the 
heavy  shading  indicates  red  paint.  I  am  told  that  some  others  have 
theirs  at  the  head  of  their  beds,  but  have  not  seen  them.  They  gener- 
ally have  some  animal  as  their  tamanamns,  although  these  look  very 
little  like  any.  Most  of  the  Indians,  however,  have  no  figure  to  repre- 
sent their  tamanamns.  How  it  is  chosen  or  when,  I  have  not  learned 
from  them,  but  suppose  it  to  be  done  as  other  Indians  on  this  coast  do. 
There  is  very  much  about  the  whole  subject  which  I  do  not  fully  under 
stand,  though  lam  trying  constantly  to  learn  more. 

B.— Holy  places  and  objects. 

Sacred  legends^  litanies^  or  laws. — That  God  made  the  world ;  that  He 
made  man,  but  that  there  were  different  centers  of  creation  for  man, 
the  ancestors  of  each  tribe  being  created  where  that  tribe  now  Uvea] 
that  there  was  a  flood,  but  that  it  was  not  very  long  ago,  and  that  it 
did  not  overflow  all  their  land,  but  that  the  summit  of  Mount  Olympus, 
the  highest  mountain  near  here,  was  not  submerged,  and  that  a  number 
of  people  remained  there  until  the  flood  subsided;  that  before  it  sub- 
sided a  number  of  the  canoes  broke  from  their  fastenings,  and  carried 
the  people  who  were  in  them  far  away,  so  that  they  never  returned, 
which  accounts  for  there  being  so  few  left  here,  and  the  mountain  is 
called  Fastener  in  their  language,  from  the  fact  that  they  broke  from 
their  fastening ;  that  none  but  good  Indians  were  saved  at  all ;  that  the 
pigeon  or  dove  did  not  die,  but  went  abroad  to  see  who  werfe  dead ;  that 
there  has  been  a  great  fire,  which  burned  up  everybody  and  everything 
except  good  Indians ;  that  one  person,  very  wicked,  was  turned  into  a 
rock,  and  hence  that  all  wicked  Indians  will  be  turned  into  a  rock  or 
else  into  some  beast ;  and  that  God  at  some  time  formerly  came  down 
to  this  world.    (See  III,  17,  F,  Incarnation.) 
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O. — EOOLESIASTIOAL  ORGANIZATION. 

Medicine-men^  rain-makers^  sorcerers,  devotees, — "So  sorcerers  or  devotees* 
There  axe  medicine-men.  No  special  class  of  rain-makers ;  bnt  there  is 
a  certain  rock  in  Hood's  Canal,  near  the  reservation,  which  they  have 
tboaght  if  any  one  should  strike  in  a  certain  way  it  would  bring  rain. 
Bat  they  have  aboat  lost  faith  in  it  now. 

Part  taken  by  the  laiety  in  religious  ceremonies, — At  tamanamas  they 
are  present  and  help  make  the  noise,  while  the  medicine-man  draws 
forth  the  evil  spirit.  (See  III,  17,  D,  Exorcism.)  In  their  old  mode  of 
worship,  by  dancing,  they  danced. 

D.— Sagbed  bites. 

InstaUafion  of  dignitaries. — ^At  present,  when  a  chief  is  chosen,  he 
makes  a  short  speech,  and  a  few  others  congratulate  him. 

Exorcism^  generally  called  tamanamus, — A  wicked  medicine-man  is 
supposed  to  be  able  to  send  a  woodpecker,  squirrel,  bear,  or  any  treach- 
erous animal,  to  the  heart  of  his  enemy,  to  eat  his  heart,  plague  him, 
make  him  sick,  or  kill  him.  The  good  medicine-man  finds  out,  from  his 
sickness,  what  kind  of  an  animal  it  is,  and  then  tries  to  draw  it  forth ;  and 
while  the  common  people  make  a  noise,  pounding  on  a  rough  drum,  on 
sticks,  hallooing,  singing,  &c.,  the  medicine-man  places  his  hands  on 
some  part  of  the  body,  where  to  him  seems  best,  and  draws  forth  with 
his  hands,  or  says  he  does,  the  evil  spirit ;  and  when  he  says  he  has  it, 
he  holds  it  between  his  hands,  invisible,  and  blows  it  up,  or  takes  it  to 
another  man,  who  throws  a  stone  at  it  and  kills  it.  When  the  sick 
person  is  not  cured,  they  say  there  are  several  evil  spirits,  but  some- 
times the  person  dies  before  they  are  all  drawn  out,  or  else  the  opposing 
medicine-man  is  stronger  than  he,  and  so  he  cannot  draw  them  all  out. 
Sometimes  the  good  spirit  of  the  person  is  gone,  and  he  is  sick.  Then 
the  medicine-man  tries,  with  his  hands,  to  draw  it  back,  and  so  cure 
him. 

Choosing  a  totem. — See  A  of  present  section. 

Sacrifice. — Formerly,  wljen  they  went  to  a  new  land  to  live  for  any 
length  of  time,  they  would  build  a  fire,  and  then  burn  some  fish,  good 
mats,  or  something  valuable  made  with  the  hand,  except  clothes,  .which 
they  said  they  gave  to  the  land  in  order  to  gain  its  favor.  Even  now 
in  some  of  their  tamanamus  ceremonies  they  do  something  similar. 

Purification. — None  as  a  religious  rite.  Formerly  the  women  were 
considered  unclean  when  changing  to  womanhood,  and  also  at  the  birth 
of  a  child ;  on  account  of  which  they  were  kept  out  of  the  house,  and 
purified  by  washing  with  certain  leaves.  These  customs  are  almost 
extinct. 

Exorcism. — A  wicked  medicine-man  can  also,  in  an  invisible  manner, 
sboot  a  atone,  ball,  or  poison  into  the  heart  of  the  sick  person,  and  the 
animal  spoken  of,  to  eat  the  heart  of  the  person,  is  also  sent  in  an  in 
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visible  manner.  They  believe  in  it  so  firmly,  that  they  Eay  when  the 
heart  of  one  who  has  died  has  been  opened  that  often  this  stone,  or 
bone,  or  the  like,  has  been  found.  When  the  good  medicine-man 
tamanamuses  over  the  sick  person,  sometimes  he  gets  well  and  some- 
times he  does  not.  When  he  does,  often  I  think  he  would  have  re- 
covered had  there  been  no  tamanamus,  and  sometimes  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  might,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  mesmeric  power  on  the  part  of 
the  doctor,  or  to  the  powers  oC  the  imagination,  as  often  spoken  of  iu 
mental  philosophy,  on  the  part  of  the  sick  person.  There  are  enough 
cures  to  make  them  firm  believers  in  it,  and  enough  deaths  to  make  them 
believe  that  there  is  some  other  doctor  stronger  than  the  one  who  is 
trying  to  cure.  They  pay  the  doctor  who  is  trying  to  cure-whatever 
they  wish,  but  generally  considerable,  so  as  to  secure  his  services  again 
if  they  need  him,  and  if  they  can  discover  to  their  satisfaction  the  bad 
doctor  who  sends  the  sickness,  they  will  extort  considerable  from  him. 

In  addition  to  this,  which  might  be  called  tamanamus  for  the  sick, 
there  are  at  least  three  other  kinds  which  are  called  by  the  name  of 
tamanamus — the  black  tamanamus — which  is  the  most  savage  (see  III, 
15,  A,  Secret  orders),  that  for  the  living  and  that  for  the  dead. 

I  do  not  know  all  the  order  of  ceremonies,  but  there  is,  in  connection 
with  the  last  two  of  them,  very  much  feasting,  pounding,  singing, 
hallooing,  dancing,  &c.,  and  some  fasting. 

In  the  tamanamus  for  the  living,  the  candidate  starves  himself  until 
he  is  about  sick,  when  all  his  friends  gather  and  make  the  noise,  he 
singing  a  kind  of  solo  at  times  and  they  responding ;  and  this  is  kept 
up  more  or  less  for  several  days  and  nights,  with  intervals  of  rest 
more  or  less  long.  The  object  of  it  is  to  gain  the  favor  of  his  tamana- 
mus or  guardian  spirit. 

Tamanamus  for  the  dead: — Some  time  before  a  person  dies,  it  may  be 
months,  it  is  supposed  that  a  spirit  comes  from  the  spirit-world  and 
carries  away  the  spirit  of  the  person,  after  which  the  person  gradually 
wastes  away  or  suddenly  dies.  If  by  any  means  it  can  be  discovered 
that  this  has  been  done,  and  there  are  those  who  profess  to  do  it,  tben 
they  attempt  to  get  the  spirit  back  by  a  tamanamus,  and,  if  it  is  done, 
the  person  will  live. 

There  are  three  traditions  about  tamanamus  which  I  have  learned. 

One  is  of  a  man,  a  long  time  ago,  who  formed  an  image  of  a  man,  into 
which  he  put  his  tamanamus,  and  over  which  he  had  considerable 
power,  even  to  making  it  dance.  Two  young  men  did  not  believe  it, 
and  at  one  time,  when  many  were  gathered  in  the  house  where  it  was, 
were  told  that,  if  they  did  not  believe  it,  to  take  hold  of  it  and  hold  it 
still.  But  when  they  did  so,  the  man  made  it  dance,  and  soon,  instead 
of  the  two  men  holding  it  still,  it  made  them  dance,  one  holding  to  an 
arm  on  each  side  of  it,  nor  could  they  stop  or  let  go,  but  after  dancing 
a  while  in  the  house  it  took  them  outside,  dancing  toward  the  salt-water. 
All  the  people  followed,  trying  to  stop  it,  but  could  not.    It  took  thetn 
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into  the  water,  and  then  all  three  became  changed  into  something  like 
the  fish  called  a  skate,  went  underneath  the  water  like  a  fish,  and  were 
seen  no  more. 

They  also  say  that  one  woman,  called  Jane,  now  on  the  reservation,, 
conid,  before  the  whites  came,  make  certain  blocks  of  wood  which  she 
had,*and  which  were  a  foot  or  two  long  and  about  a  foot  in  diameter^ 
dance  by  means  of  her  tamanamus  without  touching  them,  but  cannot 
do  it  now,  and  since  the  whites  came  she  has  taken  them  off  into  the 
woods  and  buried  them. 

They  also  say  that  a  long  time  ago  a  man  who  lived  at  Union  City,, 
and  was  very  successful  in  catching  porpoises,  had  a  brother  who  was 
his  enemy,  who  lived  up  the  river,  and  who  tried  to  injure  him,  but  could 
not'  He  especially  tried  to  injure  him  by  seeking  to  prevent  his  catch- 
ing porpoises,  but  could  not.  Failing  in  this,  he  made  a  wooden  por> 
lioise,  put  his  tamanamus  into  it,  and  put  it  into  the  water,  where  he 
thought  his  brother  would  catch  it.  His  brother  at  Union  City  found 
it,  and  thinking  that  surely  it  was  a  porpoise,  caught  it,  but  found 
really  that  it  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  that  he  was  caught  by  it,  for 
it  took  him  north  under  water  to  the  unknown  place  where  ducks  live 
in  summer,  which  is  also  inhabited  by  a  race  of  pigmy  men  a  foot  or 
two  high,  between  whom  and  the  ducks  there  is  war.  He  helped  the 
pigmies,  killed  many  ducks  and  ate  some,  whereupon  the  pigmies  called 
him  a  cannibal,  and  became  enraged  at  him.  At  last,  a  whale  caught 
him,  and  brought  him  back  nearly  to  Union  City.  He  very  much 
wished  to  be  thrown  out  on  dry  land  or  in  shallow  water  near  the  land. 
Bat  his  wish  was  not  granted,  for  by  some  means  the  whale  vomited 
him  up  in  deep  water,  and  he  swam  to  land.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
dentalia,  the  species  of  shell  formerly  used  as  money,  are  found  in  deep 
water,  for  they  were  vomited  up  with  him.  If  his  wish  had  been 
granted,  and  he  thrown  on  dry  land  or  in  shallow  water,  they  would 
have  been  found  there. 

Many  of  these  things  have  caused  some  white  people  to  believe  that 
their  religion  was  a  kind  of  spiritualism. 

For  a  long  time  it  troubled  me  to  know  what  was  meant  by  the  word 
"  tamanamus",  it  being  most  generally  used  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  medicine-men  over  the  sick.  It,  however,  means  more ;  anything 
supernatural,  except,  perhaps,  the  direct  work  of  God  and  Satan. 

The  noun  good  tamanamus  hence  means  any  spirit  between  God  and 
man,  and  an  evil  tamanamus  any  between  Satan  and  man.  It  also 
means  any  stick,  stone,  or  the  like  in  which  this  spirit  may  dwell,  and 
also  the  work  of  trying  to  influence  this  apirit.  The  verb  means  to 
work  in  such  a  way  as  to  influence  these  spirits,  and  is  done  in  sickness 
by  medicine  or  tamanamus  men,  but  in  other  cases,  as  described  above, 
by  individuals  alone,  or  in  companies ;  so  that  a  tamanamus  is  often  the 
work  of  people  tamanamusing. 

I  have  sometimes  asked  them  why  their  tamanamus  does  not  affect 
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white  men.  In  fact,  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  offered  their 
medicine-men  a  hundred  dollars  to  make  him  sick  or  kill  any  of  bis 
horses,  for  they  profess  to  have  power  to  kill  horses  as  well  as  persons, 
but  they  conld  do  nothing,  and  say  that  the  white  man's  heart  is  hard, 
so  that  the  invisible  stone  cannot  affect  it,  bnt  the  Indian's  heart  is  soft 
like  mud,  and  is  easily  affected. 

The  fifth,  month,  sta-ko-lit,  was  so  named  because  it  was  the  month 
for  tamanamus  formerly.  The  practice  which  gave  it  the  name  has  now 
entirely  ceased,  and  is  hardly  known  to  the  younger  ones,  and  indeed 
there  are  many  who  hardly  know  the  old  name,  or  indeed  any  of  the 
names  of  the  months.  The  ancient  practice,  it  is  said,  in  this  month, 
was  to  go  far  off  into  the  mountains,  wash  themselves  very  frequently, 
remain  half-naked,  build  a  very  large  fire  a  hundred  feet  long  and 
twenty  feet  wide,  and  remain  for  seven  days  or  thereabouts  without 
sleep.  I  suppose  that  they  tamanamused  also  in  other  ways.  When 
they  returned,  they  rested  and  slept  very  much. 

E. — Myths. 

Sades  and  heaven. — ^Their  idea  of  heaven  formerly  was  that  it  was  be 
low,  and  a  place  for  good  hunting  and  fishing,  for  good  Indians.  They 
had  no  hell,  as  they  supposed  wicked  persons  would  be  turned  into  a 
rock  or  beast.  Now  most  of  them  believe  the  heaven  and  hell  of  the 
Bible  to  be  true,  I  think. 

Omens. — When  they  see  something  very  unusual,  they  think  some- 
thing bad  will  happen.  For  instance,  if  they  find  a  fish  very  different 
from  any  they  have  ever  seen,  or  a  white  squirrel,  or  find  a  frog  cat 
open  and  laid  on  a  rock,  or  anything  very  unusual,  they  think  something 
bad  will  happen,  as  a  great  storm,  or  that  some  one  will  die,  or  some- 
thing else  bad,  and  if  it  does  not  occur  till  a  3  ear  passes,  but  then 
occurs,  they  think  the  omen  is  fulfilled.  To  go  near  a  dead  person, 
especially  if  children  should  do  so,  is  an  omen  that  those  doing  so  may 
die  soon. 

InanUnate  objects. — ^There  is  a  rock  a  few  miles  from  Union  City, 
which,  if  touched  by  any  person,  would  cause  the  hand  to  dry  up  and 
wither.]  There  is  at  Eneti,  on  the  reservation,  an  irregular  basaltic 
rock,  about  three  feet  by  three  feet  and  four  inches  and  a  foot  and  a  half 
high.  On  one  side  there  has  been  hammered  a  face,  said  to  be  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  face  of  the  thunder-bird,  which  could  also  cause 
storms.  It  is  delineated  in  diagrammatic  outline  at  Fig.  S,  Plate  2o. 
The  two  eyes  are  about  six  inches  in  diameter  and  four  inches  apart, 
and  the  nose  about  nine  inches  long.  It  is  said  to  have  been  made  by 
some  man  a  long  time  ago,  who  felt  very  badly,  and  went  and  sat  on 
the  rock,  and  with  another  stone  hammered  out  the  eyes  and  nose. 
For  a  long  time,  they  believed  that  if  the  rock  was  shaken,  it  would 
cause  rain,  probably  because  the  thunder-bird  was  angry.  They  have 
now  about  lost  faith  in  it,  so  much  so  that  about  two  years  ago  they 
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formed  a  boom  of  logs  around  it,  many  of  which  often  struck  it.  That 
season  was  stormy,  and  some  of  the  older  Indians  said,  however,  <<  No 
TTonder,  as  the  rock  is  shaken  all  of  the  time."  It  is  on  the  beach,  fac- 
iug  the  water,  where  it  is  flooded  at  high  tide,  but  not  at  low  tide,  and 
the  impression  is  being  gradually  worn  away  by  the  waves. 

Eclipse. — An  eclipse  of  the  sun  almost  annular  occurred  about  two 
\reeks  ago,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  learn  some  of  their  ideas 
about  it.  They  formerly,  as  near  as  I  can  learn,  supposed  that  a  whale 
was  eating  up  the  sun.  At  the  time  of  the  eclipse,  several  of  the  women 
and  old  persons  told  me  that  they  stopped  work,  went  to  their  houses 
and  prayed  in  their  minds  to  God.  Many  wished  to  know  what  I 
thought  was  the  cause  of  it. 

Prodigies. — (1)  Stick  Siwash,  a  great  man  or  giant,  by  some  thought 
to  be  as  large  as  a  tree,  who  would  carry  off  women  and  children  when 
alone  or  nearly  alone,  does  not  attack  men.  He  lives  in  the  woods.  (2) 
A  great  land  animal  which  carried  off  a  woman  was  pursued  by  a  large 
number  of  people,  who  attacked  it,  cut  it  with  knives,  sper^red  it,  and 
(lid  many  things,  enough  to  have  killed  very  many  common  animals, 
but  were  unable  to  kill  it,  and  left  it.  (3)  A  great  water  animal,  which 
has  overturned  canoes  and  eaten  up  the  people,  but  cannot  be  killed. 

Prayer. — ^In  connection  with  their  worship  of  the  Great  Spirit,  or  liter- 
ally the  Chief  Above,  as  given  (see  Great  Spirit,  III,  17,  F),  they  pray 
to  the  Great  Spirit,  asking  Him  to  take  care  of  them,  help  them,  and 

make  them  good. 

F.— Belief. 

Animism  or  the  existence  of  the  soiih — They  firmly  believe  in  this. 

Transmigration. — ^They  believe  that  some  wicked  people  have  been 
turned  to  animals,  or  did  formerly  believe  it. 

They  have  a  tradition  of  a  dog  which  was  bad,  which  swam  from  Eneti 
to  Union  City,  and  back  near  to  the  graveyard,  a  distance  of  about  five 
miles,  and  was  turned  into  a  long  rock,  now  lying  there;  also  that  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  round  flat  shell  about  four  inches  in  diameter  was  formerly 
their  gambling-disks,  but  that  these  disks  were  changed  to  these  shells. 

Worship  of  a  Oreat  Spirit. — They  believe  in  Him  and  worship  Him, 
chiefly  as  the  Americans  do;  the  old  way,  which  has  now  ceased,  being 
by  girding  themselves,  singing,  and  dancing  before  Him, 

Incarnation. — They  have  a  tradition  that  God  once  came  down  to 
earth,  because  of  a  certain  impression  in  a  rock  on  this  canal  (now 
washed  away),  which  looked  somewhat  like  a  large  footstep,  and  since 
they  have  been  told  that  Christ  came  to  this  earth,  they  say  they  know 
it  to  be  true. 

In  addition  to  the  tradition  given  in  connection  with  gambling  (see 
ni,  10,  A)  they  also  have  a  tradition  that  when  the  Son  of  God 
walked  over  this  land,  as  He  was  walking  on  the  beach,  north  of  the 
month  of  the  Skokomish  Eiver,  He  slipped,  and  because  of  it  He 
^^ursed  the  ground,  and  it  has  been  a  salt-water  marsh  ever  since, 

8  BULL 
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as  it  is  now ;  also  that  in  crossing  a  stream  down  the  canal,  which  wa-^ 
very  full  of  fish,  He  slipped  again,  and  then  cnrsed  the  stream,  au<i 
hence  fish  never  go  up  this  stream,  though  they  inhabit  all  others. 

ReJiurrection  of  the  dead. — None  according  to  their  old  ideas;  the  spirit 
went  to  the  spirit-laud;  the  body  was  not  raised  in  this  world,  bat  grad 
nally,  as  it  decomposed,  was  taken  there  also. 

Retribution, — That  the  wicked  will  be  turned  into  a  rock  or  animal, 
formerly.  Now,  most  believe  in  future  punishment  as  taught  in  tbe 
Bible. 

Merit  and  demerit  in  sight  of  Deity, — All  were  good  except  the  very 
bad,  formerly.  They  had  no  dividing  line.  The  Great  Spirit  dividnl 
the  good  from  the  bad  at  death. 

Eternity  of  happinesH  and  woe, — Happiness  was  eternal.  The  wicknl 
were  turned  into  a  rock  and  always  remained  so,  or  into  an  aniiual. 
as  long  as  it  lived.  At  present  most  believe  in  the  eternity  of  hap 
piness  and  woe,  as  taught  in  the  Bible. 

Progress  in  religion, — It  is  but  four  years  and  a  half  since  the  first 
Protestant  services  were  held  among  them.  About  twenty-three  years 
ago,  a  Koman  Catholic  priest  taught  them  a  little  and  baptized  some; 
but  this  instruction  was  given  up  a  long  time  ago,  and  most  of  them 
have  given  up  their  belief  in  it.  When  the  present  Indian  policy  begaui 
four  and  a  half  years  ago,  this  reservation  was  turned  over  to  the  Con- 
gregationalists  under  the  American  Missionary  Association.  The  atteud 
ance  on  the  sabbath  services  has  been  increasing  every  summer,  tbe 
Sabbath  attendance  averaging  about  eighty  during  the  past  summer 
(1875).  In  the  winter  there  are  not  so  many,  as  most  of  them  live  from 
one  to  three  miles  away,  and  the  weather  is  often  bad.  One  of  tbeir 
number  has  united  with  the  church  here,  and  there  are  others  whom  I 
believe  to  be  Christians.  Most  of  them  say  they  believe  the  Bible  is  true, 
and  that  Christ  came  to  this  world;  but  still  they  cling  strongly  to  tbeir 
tamanamus,  some  of  them  I  think  as  a  religion,  and  some  merely  as  a 
superstition.  The  ideas  of  many  in  regard  to  the  Bible  are  dim  yet,  eveu 
respecting  the  most  important  truths,  and  this  is  not  strange  when  we 
remember  that  they  cannot  read.  They  are  in  a  transition  state  in  this 
respect,  as  in  many  others. 


ART.  V -NOTES  ON  A  COLLECTION  OF  NOCTUID  MOTHS  MADE 
IN  COLORADO  IN  1875  BY  DR.  A.  S,  PACKARD,  JR. 


By  Aua.  E.  Geote. 


A  small  collection  of  Noctuidce  made  in  Colorado  is  here  determined. 
It  is  donbtfal  that  it  offers  anything  peculiar  to  the  region,  so  little  is 
known  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  our  XoctuklWy  although  a  new- 
species  of  Hadena  is  here  described.  The  species  of  Agroiis  noted  have 
a  wide  range.  A  single  Anarfa  indicates  a  new  species,  but  the  speci- 
men is  imperfect.  No  species  of  Oncocnemis  are  included.  This  genus 
is  interesting  from  its  distribution.  Lederer,  in  1857,  recorded  four  spe- 
cies from  the  Ural  and  Altai.  From  collections  made  in  Colorado  by 
3Ir.  Theo.  L.  Mead,  I  was  enabled  to  announce  the  discovery  of  the 
genus  in  North  America  (Bulletin  Buffalo  Soc.  Nat.  Sci.,  i,  105  et  seq.). 
I  have  described  four  species  from  Colorado,  two  of  which,  hayesi  and 
thyi^  have  yellow  secondaries,  like  the  species  of  AgrotiSj  formerly  referred 
to  Triphfcna.  We  have  this  yellow  color  to  the  hind  wings  constantly 
recurring  in  different  genera  in  this  group.  In  Mamestraj  we  have  M. 
Jiava  Grote ;  in  Anarta^  A.  cordigera^  with  yellow  secondaries.  Besides 
these  four  species  of  Oncocneniis,  a  fifth,  which  I  have  not  seen,  has  been 
described  from  Colorado,  under  the  name  of  0.  meadiana  Morr.  Of 
these  five  species,  the  range  of  0.  chandleri  Grote  has  alone  been  ex- 
tended by  subsequent  discoveries.  Mr.  Fred  Tepper  has  taken  on  Long 
Island  specimens  which  I  refer  to  this  species,  and  it  has  occurred  in 
the  vicinity  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  0.  chandleri  seems  to  offer  a  variation 
in  the  distinctness  of  the  markings  of  the  primaries  without  the  possi- 
bility of  establishing  intermediate  grades;  the  typical  specimen  was 
strongly  marked  with  black ;  the  eastern  material,  being  faintly  marked, 
bas  unnecessarily  given  rise  to  a  varietal  name.  In  addition,  I  have 
described  a  Californian  species,  0.  hehrensij  allied  to  the  European  0. 
confusa.    1  add  here  a  new  form  from  Nevada. 

It  has  also  been  found  by  Dr.  Harvey  that  Copihadena  atricolUtris 
from  Texas  belongs  to  this  genus ;  while  another  species,  One.  augustus 
Harvey,  has  been  described  from  the  same  locality,  while  I  have  added 
to  the  genus  0.  occata  Grote  from  Texas  and  California,  and  0.  saun- 
^ersi  Grote  from  Ontario,  Canada.  As  thus  constituted,  we  have  eleven 
North  American  species,  separable  generically  from  Agrotis  Hiibn.  by 
the  middle  and  hind  tibiae  being  without  spinules,  and  by  the  anterior 
tibiae  being  provided  with  a  terminal  claw ;  and  from  Adita  Grote  by 
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the  first-named  character.  The  naked  eyes  separate  the  genus  from 
Mamestra  Ochs.;  the  tibial  claw,  from  Hadena  Schrank.  As  so  consti 
tated,  the  genas  comprises  species  of  varying  pattern  of  ornamentation: 
dayi  and  hayesi  might,  at  first  sight,  be  taken  for  species  of  Anarta 
allied  t/O  cordigera;  hehrensi  and  glennyi  resemble  the  European  specie:^ 
of  the  genos;  augmim  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  some  of  the  species 
of  Agrotis^  so  also  chaMleri;  atricoUaris  resembles  the  species  of 
RomoJiadena;  occata  and  saundersi  look  much  like  the  European  species 
of  Cleophana*  On  the  other  hand,  the  single  North  American  species 
0.  euhpis  Grote,  from  Oregon,  which  I  refer  to  Cleophana^  resembles 
greatly  a  species  of  CucuUia.  The  gray,  striate,  and  long  primaries  de 
ceive  one  until  the  fore  tlbiie  are  seen  to  be  provided  with  a  claw,  and 
then  the  essential  characters  of  Cleoplianay  the  hooded  collar  and  armed 
fore  tibiie,  are  apparent. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  genus  Oncocnemis  in  North  America  is  not 
restricted  to  a  mountainous  country ,  although  the  majority  of  the  spe 
cies  yet  known  inhabit  elevated  lands.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  food 
plants  or  the  larvae,  even  of  the  European  species.  To  this  point,  the 
attention  of  collectors  in  Colorado  is  invited. 

The  following  is  the  synonymy  of  the  North  American  species  of  On- 
cocnemis: 

1.— Oncocnemis  dayi. 

Oncocnemis  daifi  Grote,  Ball.  Buff.  See.  N.  Sci.,  i,  105,  plate  3,  flg.  8. 

Habitat — Colorado  (Mr.  Theo.  L.  Mead,  No.  17).  In  this  and  the  fol 
lowing  species,  the  hind  wings  are  yellow,  and  this  color  obtains  on  the 
under  surface  of  both  primaries  and  secondaries. 

2.— Oncocnemis  hayesi. 

Oncocnemis  hayesi  Grote,  Bull,  Buff.  Soc.  Nat.  Set.,  i,  106,  plate  3,  fig.  13. 

Habitat — Colorado  (Mr.  Theo.  L.  Mead,  No.  18). 

3.— Oncocnemis  glennyi. 

Oncocnemis  glennyi  Grote,  Bull.  Buff.  Soc.  Nat.  Sci.,  i,  141,  plate  4,  fig.  17. 

-ETaftifcit.— Colorado  (Mr.  Theo.  L.  Mead,  No.  36,  taken  July  20). 

4.— Oncocnemis  behbensi. 

Oncocnemis  hehrensi  Grote,  Bull.  Buff.  Soc.  Nat.  Sci.,  ii,  65. 

Habitat — California  (Sanzalito,  February  10  to  14).  Taken  by  Mr. 
James  Behrens.  This  species  is  allied  to  the  European  Oncocnemis  con- 
fusa. 

5.— Oncocnemis  Augustus. 

Oncocnemis  auffustus  Harvey,  Bull.  Buff.  Soc.  Nat.  Set.,  iii,  73,  plat©  3,  fig.  5. 

-ETaWfaf.— Bosque  County,  Texas  (Mr.  Belfrage,  No.  624,  October  7). 
This  species  presents  a  casual  resemblance  to  Milli^re's  figure  of  tlie 
European  Heliophohus  hispidus,  but  the  antennae  are  impectinate. 
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6.— Oncocnemis  CHANDLERI. 

OnoocnemU  ckandUri  Grote,  Ball.  Boff.  Soc.  Nat.  Sci.,  i,  107,  142,  plate  3,  fig.  D. 
(hicocnemia  chandleri  var.  riparia  Morr.,  Can.  Ent.,  vii,  213. 
OncocnemU  chandleri  Grote,  Bull.  Bafif.  Soc.  Nat.  Sci.,  iii,  87. 

Habitat, — Colorado  (Mr.  Theo.  L.  Mead,  No.  27,  August  31) ;  Nevada 

iMr.  Hy.  Edwards,  No.  2739)5   Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (Miss  Mary  Walker); 

Long  Island  (Mr.  F.  W.  Tepper).    This  species  has  an  extended  range. 

My  original  fignre  represents  a  strongly-marked  specimen.     Eastern 

examples  have  less  black  on  primaries  {riparia),  but  there  is  hardly  room 

for  a  varietal  term. 

7.— Oncocnemis  meadiana. 

Oucocnemia  meadiana  Morrison,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phil.,  1875,  60. 

JTa^'to^.— Colorado  (Mr.  Theo.  L.  Mead,  No.  47,  taken  August  18).  I 
have  not  seen  this  species.  Its  description  is  subsequent  to  that  of  0. 
occataj  which  thin  somewhat  resembles. 

8.— Oncocnemis  occata. 

(leophana  occata  Grote,  Trans.  Am.  Ent.  Soc.,  5, 114. 

Oncccnewds  occata  Grote,  BaU.  Buff.  Soc.  Nat.  Sci.,  3,  77,  87,  plate  2,  fig.  6. 

JffflWto^.— Texas  (Mr.  Belfrage,  May  13,  No.  96  ;  and  April  29,  No . 
4S7) ;  California  (Mr.  Hy.  Edwards,  No.  4473). 

9. — Oncocnemis  satjndersiana. 

Onvtycnemis  saunderaiana  Grote,  Can.  Ent.,  8, 29. 

Habitat. — Canada  (Mr.  J.  Pettit,  Grimsby,  Ont.). 

10.— Oncocnemis  atricollaris. 

ffomokadena  atrioollaria  Harvey,  Ball.  Buff.  Soc.  Nat.  Sci.,  ii,  273. 

Vopikadena  atricollaria  Morrison,  Can.  Ent.,  vii,  91. 

Oncocnemia  atricollaria  Harvey,  Bull.  Buff.  Soc.  Nat.  Sci.,  iii,  73. 

Habitat.— TexSLS  (Mr.  Belfrage,  No.  92,  March  12). 
The  long  claviform  (recalling  that  of  0.  chandleri)  is  visible  below 
the  median  longitudinal  stripe. 

11.— Oncocnemis  oblita  n.  s. 

Fore  tibisB  with  a  short  claw.  Fore  wings  hoary  gray,  with  pale  brown 
shades  on  disk  across  the  reniform  and  on  submedian  interspace.  Lines 
obUterate.  Orbicular  elongate,  with  fine  white  annulus.  Eeniform  dark, 
narrow  and  Innate  above,  below  joined  to  a  white  patch  on  median 
vein,  bordered  with  dark  scales  above  and  stretching  backward  so  that 
the  whole  spot  is  L-shaped.  Claviform  curved,  very  long,  reaching  to 
the  t.  p.  line,  bordered  with  white,  wide  and  prominent.  T.  p.  line 
barely  indicated  by  a  gray  shade,  produced  opposite  the  cell,  carved 
inwardly  below  the  median  vein.  Subterminal  line  composed  of  black- 
ish spots  in  a  whitish  internervular  shade,  sitimte  very  near  the  margin. 
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Hind  wings  pale  fuscous  with  white  fringes.  Thorax  and  head  gray, 
being  composed  of  black  and  white  scales.  Abdomen  pale  fascoas. 
Fore  wings  pointed  at  apices,  with  straight  costal  margin.  Wiop 
hoary  beneath.    Expanse  30  mil. 

Habitat — Nevada ;  from  Dr.  J.  S.  Bailey.  In  color  and  ornamenta- 
tion, this  species  resembles  the  genera  Morrisonia  and  Actinotia,  In  its 
present  position,  it  comes  nearest  to  0.  clumdleri. 

The  collection  before  me  contains  the  following  species  of  3"oeftft(/(r ;~ 

Agrotis  saucia  (Hiibn.). 
One  specimen,  "Manitou,  July  15". 

Agrotis  auxiliaris  Grote. 

Two  specimens,  ''Pike's  Peak";  one  (apparently  accidentally  staineiV 
is  also  labeled  ''  Maniton,  at  light,  July  14  ".  This  species  was  originally 
described  from  Colorado.  Specimens  from  Texas  have  been  since  re- 
ceived.  The  form  originally  described  is  strongly  marked,  dark-colored, 
with  the  stigmata  and  sometimes  the  costa  whitish  or  gray.  The  three 
specimens  determined  above  belong  to  this  typical  form.  Two  other 
specimens  in  the  present  collection  belong  to  a  form  of  this  species,  first 
collected  by  Mr.  Jas.  Hidings  in  Colorado,  and  described  by  me  in  the 
Proc.  Acad.  X.  S.  Phil.,  1875, 422.  In  this  variety,  which  I  call  agrestu. 
the  ornamentation  is  not  contrasted,  the  color  is  paler,  the  stigmata  are 
not  filled  with  gray,  and  the  insect  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  A 
messoria  Harr.  The  two  specimens  in  the  present  collection  of  thijs 
form  are  ticketed  '* Pike's  Peak".  The  primaries  above  are  shaded 
with  brown. 

Agrotis  atro-purpurea  Grote. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  S.  H.  Scudder,  I  have  been  able  to  com- 
pare my  material  with  the  specimen  of  tessellata  in  the  Harris  collection, 
now  in  the  museum  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.    HarrisV 
species  is  shown  to  be  the  equivalent  of  inaizi  of  Fitch,  as  I  previously 
considered  it  in  my  check-list,  November,  1875.    Mr.  Mead  has  collected 
the  typical  tessellata  in  Colorado,  his  specimen  being  numbered  ''58". 
The  present  lorm  may  not  prove  ultimately  specifically  different.    Spec- 
imens from  Albany  (Lintner,  No.  3707)  and  the  East  agree  with  one  iu 
the  present  collection,  ticketed  "Denver,  June  27  ",  in  being  blackish, 
with  a  purple  cast,  darker  and  smaller  than  tessellata  or  campestris^  with 
the  lines  obliterate  and  the  stigmata  picked  out  by  gray  scales.    The 
same  gray  scales  mark  the  lines  as  far  as  these  are  visible.    The  black 
filling  on  the  cell  is  distinct.    This  completes  the  separation  of  four 
closely-allied  forms,  tessellata,  atro-purpurea,  campestrisy  and  alhipennis, 
Campestris  seems  to  be  generally  regarded  as  a  valid  species,  and  pos- 
sibly of  this  alhipennis  is  only  a  variety  with  white  secondaries.    In  the 
task  of  separation  of  closely-related  forms,  we  have  to  test  differences 
and  agreements  at  first  by  their  persistency,  in  considering  the  advisa- 
bility of  bestowing  a  fresh  name  on  groups  of  individuals. 
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Uadina  divernlineata  n.  s. 

Female, — ^This  species  is  well  sized,  with  uaked  eyes  and  uuarined 
tibin?.  It  is  parplish  gray,  aud  resembles  the  species  of  Apatela  in  that 
there  is  a  short,  black  dash  crossing  the  median  shade  and  transverse 
posterior  line  (which  are  very  near  each  other)  on  sabmedian  space. 
It  resembles  the  Galifornian  ohrina  in  the  shape  of  the  snbterminal 
line ;  this  is  followed  by  a  blackish  shade  following  its  indentations  and 
rendering  the  usual  W-mark  apparent.  Lines  blackish.  A  short  basal 
dash.  T.  a.  line  slightly  waved,  a  little  outwardly  obliqae.  Orbicalar 
very  small  and  pale.  Beniform,  large  or  well  sized,  outwardly  indented, 
pale,  shaded  with  rufous.  Median  shade  strongly  angulated ;  com- 
mencing  at  costa  between  the  stigmata  and  appearing  at  the  outer  and 
lower  extremity  of  the  reniform,  thence,  approximate  to  the  t.  p.  line, 
to  internal  margin.  T.  p.  line  a  little  notched,  nearly  even,  followed  by 
a  pale  gray  shade.  Hind  wings  whitish,  with  a  central  line  and  gray 
borders.  Collar  with  a  faint  line.  Thorax  gray  ;  abdomen  pale  gray^ 
with  a  black  basal  tuft.  Beneath,  whitish  gray,  with  obliterate  mark- 
ings. One  specimen  expanding  42  mil.,  ticketed  ^^Manitou,  at  light, 
July  14".  The  species  bears  a  certain  resemblance  in  color  to  Apatela 
nlbarufa  Grote. 

HtUophila  prwgracilis  n.  s. 

The  most  slender  species  of  the  genus.  Eyes  hairy.  Smaller  aud 
slighter  than  pallem.  Yellow-white,  not  buff  as  in  pallens^  absolutely 
immaculate.  Head  and  thorax  more  yellowish.  Length  of  primary  12 
mil.  One  specimen,  Idaho,  <' July  G".  This  species  seems  slighter  than 
S^nta  de/ecta  Grote. 

P/M«ia  simplex  Guen6e. 

One  specimen.  "Arapahoe,  11-12,000  ft.  deviation."  Does  not  dif- 
fer from  eastern  specimens. 

Anarfa  sp. 

One  specimen.  '*  Pike'd  Peak,  13,000  feet,  July  12,  Packard.'^  The 
specimen  is  too  much  injured  to  describe.  It  has  a  greater  admixture 
of  pale,  whitish  hair,  than  in  any  species  known  to  me.  The  eyes  are 
hairy;  ocelli  present.  The  latter  character  should  be  observed,  since  it 
(lUtinguishes  the  Heliothid  genera  from  Brephos  and  allies. 

Lfjgranthcecia  jaguaritia  Guenee. 
"  Denver,  June  27." 

Helioihis  phlogophagm  G.  &  R. 
"Denver,  June  27."    Two  specimens. 

Tarache  angustipennis  Grote. 
*'  Denver,  June  27.-' 

DraRteria  erichthea  Cramer. 
**Salt  Lake  City,  July  21."    One  strongly-marked  specimen. 

Renia  Guenee.' 
In  this  genus,  the  male  antennae  are  provided  with  a  tuft  of  hai'*  '^^^ 
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apical  fourth.  In  the  present  collection,  there  are  foar  specimens  appar 
ently  referable  to  this  genus.  One  of  these  indicates  a  new  specie^ 
(Boulder,  June  29);  but  since  the  limits  of  variation  are  wide  in  the 
genus  and  as  yet  little  understood,  it  would  be  unadrisable  to  iocreasr 
the  number  of  species  from  such  scant  material. 

Zanclognatha  cniralis  Gnen^e. 
"  Manitou,  July  12." 

Scoparia  centuriella  (S.V.). 

"  400  feet  above  Georgetown,  July  8." 

In  the  present  collection  there  is  also  a  specimen  of  this  Pyraliil,  wbkli 
has  an  extended  geographical  distribution,  being  also  found  in  Europe. 


ART.  VI.-THE  TINEINA  OF  COLORADO, 


By  V.  T.  Chambers. 


DescriptiODS  and  notes  of  mauy  of  these  species  have  heretofore  been 
pablished  in  the  Cincinnati  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  and  in  the  Cana- 
dian Entomologist.  It  has,  however,  been  deemed  best  to  give  a  list  of 
the  species,  with  brief  notes  upon  them,  in  the  present  paper,  which,  with 
the  new  species  now  first  described,  presents  a  compendium  of  all  that 
has  been  published  upon  the  subject  to  this  time. 

Pronuba  yuccasella  Kiley. — Very  abundant  in  the  flowers  of  "soap- 
weed"  (Yucca)  as  high  up  on  the  mountains  as  7,000  feet,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Colorado  Springs.  Mr.  Kiley  says  (Fifth  Annual  Report  Noxious  and 
Beneficial  Insects  of  Missouri,  p.  151),  "  Front  wings  uniformly  silvery 
white ",  but  at  least  half  of  the  numerous  specimens  observed  by  me 
in  Colorado  had  the  wings  more  or  less  spotted  with  black  (like 
Ilyponomeuta^  to  which  in  the  form  and  neuration  of  the  wings  it  seems 
somewhat  allied,  though  its  affinities  seem  to  be  rather  with  the  true 
Tineidce;  it  is,  however,  sui  generis).  These  spots  vary  in  number  from 
0  to  13,  and  when  all  are  present  are  arranged  as  follows :  one  (the  larg- 
est) at  the  end  of  the  disk,  with  three  others  before  it,  making  a  cof- 
tin-shaped  figure;  one  on  the  dorsal  margin  before  the  cilia;  and  eight 
othek-s  around  the  apex.  The  one  at  the  end  of  the  cell  is  found  oftenev 
than  any  of  the  others,  and  those  around  the  apex  oftener  than  the 
other  four.  The  expanse  of  wings  is  given  by  Mr.  Riley  at  1.00  inch  for 
the  9  and  0.00  inch  for  the  $ .  The  largest  $  specimen  observed  by  me 
scarcely  exceeded  10  lines  and  the  smallest  S  was  scarcely  6  lines,  so  that 
it  seems  to  attain  a  greater  development  of  wings  in  the  East  than  in  the 
NVest,  contrary  to  the  rule  said  by  Prof.  Baird,  Dr.  Packard,  and  others 
to  prevail  among  other  insects  and  birds. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  seed-pods  examined  by  me,  fully  one- third, 
."^howed  no  trace  of  the  larva. 

Anesychia  niirusella  Cham,  (Can.  Ent.,  vol.  vi,  p.  233). — First  described 
from  Texas,  from  numerous  specimens,  all  of  which  seem  to  have  been 
somewhat  faded,  or  are  a  little  different  from  the  Colorado  specimens. 
In  these,  the  outer  surface  of  the  second  joint  of  the  palpi  is  dar'^- 
browD,  the  inner  surface  white;  third  joint  white,  with  the  tip  and  a 
^ide  annulus  in  the  middle  brown ;  antennae  fuscous ;  head,  thorax  above  > 
and  patagia  white;  a  brown  spot  on  the  middle  of  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  thorax,  and  four  others,  two  on  each  side,  one  of  them  about  the 
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middle  and  the  other  before  the  tip;  costal  margin  and  dorsal  half  ol' 
the  fore  wings  white;  a  wide  brownish-ocheroas  basal  streak  occapying 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  wing  from  base  to  tip.  In  the  white  of 
the  dorsal  margin  before  the  middle  is  a  small  brown  spot,  and  there 
are  some  others  extending  around  the  apex,  foar  of  them  on  the  dorsal, 
three  on  the  costal  side;  cilia  white;  hind  wings  and  cilia  pale  fuscous; 
abdomen  stramineous ;  anal  tnft  yellow ;  legs  sordid  grayish- white.  Ex- 
panse of  wings,  j^  inch.    Edgerton,  among  oaks;  altitude,  6,500  feet. 

A.  discostrigeUa  n.  sp. — Allied  to  the  preceding  species,  but  having 
the  fore  wing  of  nearly  the  same  general  color  with  the  wide  basal  streak 
of  that  species,  and  the  margins  not  white;  this  color  may  perhaps  be 
called  a  purplish-gray,  with  a  slight  ocherous  tinge  in  this  species,  and 
it  is  sprinkled  with  white.  The  scales  are  fine.  A  white  streak  extend:? 
along  the  fold,  and  contains  three  blackish  streaks,  the  first  near  the 
base,  the  last  about  the  middle.  Above  the  fold  is  a  narrow,  wavy, 
blackish  line,  margined  with  white,  ending,  at  the  end  of  the  cell,  in  a 
distinct  blackish  spot,  beneath  which  is  a  white  spot,  margined  behind 
by  another  small  black  spot,  and  a  row  of  black  spots  around  the  base 
of  the  cilia,  which  are  white.  Head  and  upper  surface  of  thorax  white, 
with  a  black  spot  on  the  anterior  margin  of  the  thorax,  a  small  one  ou 
each  of  the  patagia,  and  two  others  (one  about  the  middle,  and  before 
the  tip  on  each  side  of  the  thorax);  antennae  with  alternate  annulations 
of  white  and  black,  the  white  prevailing  in  the  basal  and  the  black  in 
the  apical  portions;  palpi  white,  the  second  joint  dusted  externally  with 
black,  with  a  black  annulus  near  the  tip,  and  the  tip  of  the  third  joint 
blackish;  abdomen  and  anal  tuft  ocherous-yellow ;  legs  blackish  on  the 
anterior,  and  ocherous-yellow  on  the  hinder  surface.  Expanse  of  wings, 
1  inch.    Edgerton,  among  oaks;  altitude,  6,500  feet. 

To  the  naked  eye,  the  fore  wings  appear  of  a  watery-gray  or  leaden 
hue,  with  a  row  of  white  spots  along  the  middle,  each  margined  by  oae 
or  two  smaller  blackish  spots,  and  a  row  of  black  spots  around  the  apex. 

Nothris  f  himaculella  n.  sp. — Third  joint  of  palpi  slender  and  much 
longer  than  the  second,  pointed ;  second  joint  with  a  brush,  as  in  X 
rerbascella;  hind  wings  trapezoidal,  wide,  not  incised  beneath  the  tip. 
Pale  creamy-yellow,  with  a  silky  luster,  with  a  minute  brown  spot  ou 
the  fold  and  one  at  the  end  of  the  cell ;  outer  surface  of  the  second  joint 
of  palpi  fuscous.    Expanse  of  wings,  8  lines.    Edgerton,  in  June. 

Harpalyce  tortricella  Cham.  (Can.  Ent.,  vol.  vi,  p.  235). — A  single  dam- 
aged specimen  was  taken  among  scrub-oaks.  I  am  convinced,  however, 
that  it  is  identical  with  the  Texas  species. 

This  generic  name,  of  course,  cannot  stand.  How  I  came  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  it  was  preoccupied  among  Oeometridce^  by  Stephens,  need 
not  now  be  explained. 

Plxitclla  cruciferarum  Auct. — Captured  on  Berthoud's  Pass.  Altitude 
about  11,500  feet. 
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Geleckiaserratipalpella  n.  sp. — From  tbe  peculiar  structure  of  the  palpi, 
this  species  will  probably  be  excluded  from  the  true  Gelechia;  thej  re- 
^^emble  those  of  O.  gallcesolid  aginia  Riley,  except  that  the  scales  aloog 
the  lower  edge  or  surface  are  arranged  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  more 
especially  those  of  the  second  joint,  as  in  gallcesolidaginis^  both  the 
second  and  third  joints  are  laterally  compressed,  the  third  joint  having 
a  blade-like  form.  In  this  species,  the  tip  of  the  third  joint  projects  as  a 
uiiuate  point  beyond  the  scales.  Hind  wings  sharply  emarginate  be- 
neath the  tip,  and  again  a  little  so  behind  the  anal  angle  (that  is,  there 
is  a  slight  projection,  or  tooth,  between  the  tip  and  the  anal  angle, 
and  another  very  little  one  at  the  anal  angle).  Both  pairs  of  wings 
rather  narrow.  Palpi,  head,  thorax,  and  antenui^  gray  (under  a  lens 
of  higher  power  they  appear  pale-gray,  dusted  with  brown),  with  one 
or  two  faintly-indicated  pale  gray  annuli  on  the  palpi,  and  the  antennae 
are  alternately  annulate  with  pale  gray  and  brown.  Fore  wings  pale 
orange-yellow,  the  base  and  the  dorsal  margin  to  and  around  the  apex 
gray ;  cilia  of  the  costal  margin  and  the  extreme  costal  margin  to  the 
base  also  gray;  base  of  the  cilia  dusted  with  brown,  and  the  orange- 
yellow  of  the  apical  part  of  tbe  wings  is  also  sparsely  dusted  with  brown. 
At  the  base  of  the  wing,  the  gray  portion  is  externally  margined  with 
browu,  and  the  gray  of  the  hind  margin  sends  three  small  projections, 
or  teeth,  into  the  yellow.  One  of  these  projections  is  beneath  the  fold 
before  the  middle  of  the  wing-length ;  the  others  are  above  the  fold,  one 
of  tbem  about  the  middle  of  the  wing-length,  aqd  the  other  a  little  far- 
ther back.  Each  of  these  projections  is  tipped  with  brown  scales,  and 
immediately  behind  the  last  one  the  usual  costal  and  dorsal  spots,  the 
dorsal  being  the  largest,  are  indicated  by  a  paler  gray  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  portion  of  the  wing.  In  the  cilia,  at  the  apex  of  the  wing, 
is  a  small  brown  spot,  and  there  are  one  or  two  others  before  it  in  the 
costal  cilia.  Hind  wings  pale  leaden-gray,  with  pale  stramineous  cilia. 
Legs  and  abdomen  gra}',  the  tarsi  annulate  with  white.  Lower  surface 
of  abdomen  pale-gray ;  anal  tuft  white.  Expanse  of  wings,  7^  lines. 
Edgerton,  in  July. 

G.  pedmontella  n.  sp. — Resembles  the  preceding  species  somewhat 
structurally  and  slightly  in  the  pattern  of  ornamentation.  Palpi  but 
little  compressed  laterally ;  third  joint  not  blade-like,  but  with  the  point 
projecting,  as  in  the  preceding  species ;  second  joint  serrated,  but  less 
distinctly  so  than  in  serratipalpeUa.  Both  pair  of  wings  rather  narrow, 
the  hind  pair  sharply  emarginate  beneath  the  apex,  but  the  margin  not 
tDOthed.  Palpi  dark  reddish-brown,  marked  with  white,  especially 
ilong  the  upper  and  inner  surface  of  the  second  joint,  and  forming  an 
iudistinct  annulns  on  the  third  joint.  Head,  upper  surface  of  thorax,  and 
the  antennae  rich  brown.  Fore  wings  red-brown  or  maroon  color, 
sparsely  dusted  with  dark-brown  on  the  disk,  but  densely  so  along  the 
margins,  especially  in  tbe  apical  part  of  the  wing,  where  brown  is  the 
prevailing  hue  and  is  dusted  with  white  ;  cilia  of  the  hind  margin  of  a 
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pale  smoky  hue.  Hind  wings  pale  leaden-graj,  with  stramineoas  cilia; 
abdomen  above  of  the  same  hue  with  the  fore  wings,  but  paler,  and  the 
under  surface  gray  and  reddish-brown  mixed ;  anal  tuffc  silvery-gray : 
legs  and  tarsi  dark  reddish-brown  or  brown,  the  tarsi  annulate  with 
white.    Expanse  of  wings,  j\  inch.    Edgerton,  June. 

0,  glycyrhizwella  n.  sp. — I  hesitate  about  giving  this  species  this  si)€- 
cific  name,  because  of  some  doubt  whether  it  really  feeds  on  Glycyrhlz*\ 
lepidota^  although  it — a  single  specimen — and  only  it,  came  from  a  col- 
lection of  leaves  of  that  plant,  with  larvae  of  a  Oelechia  feeding  on  them. 
The  larvie  and  their  mode  of  feeding  seemed  to  me  to  be  Identical  with 
others  feeding  on  an  allied  plant,  Anwrpha  fruticosa^  and  from  which  I 
bred  the  very  dififerent  species  described  {post)  as  G.  amqrphwellu. 

In  ornamentation,  this  species  resembles  that  just  described  [G.  ped 
montella),  but  is  paler,  larger,  and  with  wider  wings,  and  the  palpi  are 
very  different,  not  being  at  all  compressed  or  serrated ;  the  second  joiut 
is  brush-like  and  longer  than  the  third ;  hind  wings  emarginate  beneath 
the  apex.  Second  joint  ocherous,  paler  on  the  inner  side,  brownish  ou 
the  outer  surface ;  third  joint  brown,  with  a  whitish  line  along  the  inner 
surface;  head  ocherous,  each  scale  tipped  with  blackish;  antenna)  browu : 
upper  surface  of  thorax  and  fore  wings  yellowish-ocherous,  the  wiugs 
dusted  densely  with  brown  and  somewhat  with  white  along  both  margins, 
the  dusted  portion  on  the  dorsal  margin  wider  than  that  on  the  costal 
margin ;  cilia  whitish  or  pale  ocherous,  dusted  with  fuscous,  the  dusting 
forming  three  hinder  marginal  lines,  one  before  and  one  behind  the  mid- 
dle of  the  cilia,  and  a  fainter  one  at  the  tip ;  hind  wings  of  a  pale  leadeu 
hue,  with  pale  stramineous  cilia.  Upper  surface  of  abdomen  and  aual 
tuft  ocherous,  the  under  surface  of  the  abdomen  ocherous,  dusted  with 
fuscous,  as  are  also  the  legs  and  tarsi.  Expanse  of  wings,  8  lines.  Ed- 
gerton, July  and  August. 

G,  amorphivella  n.  sp. — Bred  from  larvie  sewing  together  the  termina- 
leaves  of  young  specimens  of  Anwrpha  fruticosa,  and,  as  stated  above, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  larva  found  feeding  in  the  same  way  on  Glyvy 
rhiza  lepidota.  It  may  therefore  turn  out,  either  that  these  four  speci- 
mens did  not  come  from  the  larva  feeding  on  Amarphaj  Or  that  the 
species  described  above  did  not  come  from  the  larva  on  Glycyrhiza. 

Second  joint  of  the  palpi  brush-like;  hind  wings  slightly  emarginate. 
Dark  steel-gray,  with  two  minute  darker  spots,  one  on  the  disk,  the 
other  at  the  end  of  the  cell ;  under  surface  of  abdomen  yellowish.  Ex- 
panse of  wings,  8^  lines.    Edgerton,  July  and  August. 

Larva, — Head  and  next  segment  pale  straw-color,  the  hind  margin  of 
the  first  segment  brown,  and  with  two  small  black  spots  on  top  of  each 
of  the  first  three  or  four  segments;  five  longitudinal  pale  purplish  stripes 
beginning  on  the  second  segment.  It  becomes  bright  pinkish-red  be- 
fore becoming  a  pupa. 

A  captured  specimen  which  I  believe  belongs  to  this  species  has  the 
head  and  palpi  paler  than  the  thorax. 
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G,  cEquipulvella  Cham.  (Can.  Ent.,  vol.iv,  p.  192).— Two  specimens  taken 
at  Edgerton  in  Jane.  A  widely-distribated  species,  having  been  hereto- 
fore described  from  Kentucky,  Texas,  and  California.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  two  closely  related  species  have  been  co  nfounded  by  me. 

G,  roseomffusella  Clem.  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1860). — Rare  in 
Colorado.  Two  specimens  taken  at  Edgerton  in  July.  As  widely  dis- 
tributed as  the  preceding. 

G.  monumentella  n.  sp. — Second  joint  of  palpi  with  the  scales  thick- 
ened beneath,  hind  wings  excised  beneath  the  tip.  Pale  ocherous,  irro- 
rate  with  pale  gray,  with  several  small  fuscous  specks  on  the  fore  wings, 
two  of  which  are  on  the  fold,  and  a  series  of  indistinct  ones  around  the 
base  of  the  cilia ;  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  segments  of  the  abdo- 
men fuscous  on  top,  and  segment  pale  straw-color ;  tarsi  brown,  annulate 
with  whitish  ;  hind  wings  pale  fuliginous.  Expanse  of  wings,  6^  lines. 
Monument  Park,  June. 

G,  trilineella  n.  sp. — Second  joint  of  the  palpi  with  a  divided  brush,  the 
H-ales  of  the  brush  longest  at  the  base  and  gradually  shortening  to  the 
ai>ex;  third  joint  rather  slender,  pointed,  and  about  as  long  as  the  second. 
Hind  wings  excised  beneath  the  tip.  Gray  |;  face  and  inner  surface  of  palpi 
pale  or  whitish-gray ;  thorax  gray,  with  a  narrow  line  along  its  middle, 
and  one  at  the  patagia  darker  gray.    Upper  surface  of  the  fore  wings 
suffused  with  whitish-gray,  with  three  short  black  streaks,  one  of  which 
is  about  the  middle  of  the  fold,  another  (sometimes*  this  one  is  iuter- 
rnpted)  about  the  middle  of  the  disk,  and  one  at  the  end  of  it;  sometimes 
this  hitter  one  s  absent.    At  about  the  apical  third  of  the  wing-length 
is  a  dark  spot  or  streak  of  irregular  form  and  not  very  definitely  outlined, 
and  behind  it  an  angulated  fascia,  formed  by  the  usual  opposite  costal  and 
dorsal  spots  touching  or  nearly  touching  each  other,  is  indicated  by  a 
paler  or  whitish-gray  portion  of  the  wing ;  it  is  much  more  distinct  in 
some  specimens  than  in  others ;  behind  it,  nearly  to  the  apex,  the  wing 
is  darker  than  before  it,  but  becomes  wh  itish  again  around  the  apex, 
with  an  indistinct  dark  spot  at  the  apex.   Cilia  gray,  with  a  dark  hinder 
marginal  line  at  their  base,  and  dusted  with  dark  scales.    In  some  spec- 
imens, the  courses  of  the  veins  beyond  the  cell  in  the  dark  apical  por- 
tion are  indistinctly  marked  by  still  darker  lines.    Scarcely  any  two 
specimens  are  alike  in  the  marks  on  the  wings,  some  being  much  darker 
than  others ;  some  have  a  distinct  fascia,  nearly  straight ;  in  others,  it  is 
angulated,  or  not  distinct,  and  in  some  only  traces  of  the  opposite  cos- 
tal and  dorsal  spots  are  visible,  and  in  some  the  hinder  marginal  line  is 
not  distinct  from  the  dusting  of  the  cilia.    In  all  my  specimens,  however, 
the  black  longitudinal  lines  on  the  fold  and  disk  are  distinct.    Hind  wings 
pale  fuscous  or  smoky,  with  pale  stramineous  cilia;   abdomen  pale 
yellowish  above,  pale  gray  dusted  with  darker  scales  beneath ;  legs  gray  j 
tarsi  annulate  with  white.  Expanse  of  wings,  8  lines.  Edgerton,  in  July. 
It  shows  strong  affinities  with  G.  depressostrigella  Cham,  from  Texas. 
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0.  f  ocellella  n.  sp. — Second  joint  of  palpi  with  a  toft,  as  in  the  9  Anarsin, 
except  that  it  does  not  project  quite  so  far  forward ;  something  between 
that  of  Anarsia  and  Chelarin^  as  figared  in  Ins.  Brit,  v.  3.  Hind  wings 
slightly  emarginate  beneath  the  apex ;  third  joint  of  palpi  smooth  and 
pointed,  and  as  long  as  the  second  antennae,  slender,  simple,  with  close- 
set  joints,  not  denticulate.  Basal  half  of  outer  surface  of  second  joint 
of  palpi  blackish,  apical  half  whitish,  the  two  colors  distinctly  marked) 
and  not  shading  into  each  other ;  inner  surface  pale  gray ;  third  joint 
pale  gray,  except  the  outer  surface  at  the  tip,  which  is  blackish: 
antennie  dark  gray ;  head,  thorax,  and  fore  wings  pale  gray,  the  course 
of  the  veins  beyond  the  cell  distinctly  marked  by  dark  lines,  the  discal 
cell  dark  gray,  with  a  nearly  circular  disk,  central  whitish  spot  containing 
a  dark  gray  pupil ;  abdomen  pale  gray  above,  whitish  beneath,  with  a 
dark  line  along  each  side ;  on  the  upper  surface  of  each  of  the  first  three 
segments  are  two  ocherous  yellow  spots  separated  by  a  dark  gray  line ; 
legs  brownish.  Expanse  of  wings,  9  lines.  A  single  9  taken  at 
Edgerton  in  July. 

G,  f  anarsiella  n.  sp, — This  species,  which  is  quite  common  about 
Edgerton  in  June  and  July,  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  an  AtMrsia, 
though  the  brush  of  the  second  joint  of  the  palpi  scarcely  projects 
enough  in  front,  being  almost  exactly  as  in  O.  ocellella  {supra).  Eight 
specimens  before  me  are  all  9 .  I  have  not  seen  the  male.  The  antenna* 
are  slender  and  not  denticulated.  The  neuration  of  the  hind  wings  is 
the  same  with  Mr.  Stainton's  figure  (Ins.  Brit.,  v,  iii)of  thatof  O.  rufescens^ 
except  that  in  this  species  the  cell  is  closed ;  that  of  the  fore  wings  is 
identical  with  Nothris  verbascella.  A  worn  specimen  of  this  species  (f) 
was  also  taken  at  Twin  Lakes,  altitude  10,000  feet. 

The  hind  wings  are  sharply  emarginate  beneath  the  tip.  Dark  steel- 
gray  except  a  whitish  spot  on  the  second  joint  of  the  palpi;  white 
annulations  on  the  tarsi  and  two  or  three  microscopic  whitish  specks  or 
white  scales  scattered  over  the  wings,  and  the  cilia  are  pale-gray,  dusted 
with  dark  gray  or  blackish  scales.  Hind  wings  of  a  bluish  smoky  hue, 
with. paler  cilia.    Expanse  of  wings,  7 J  lines. 

G.  ochreostrigella  n.  sp. — ^Palpi  robust,  not  very  long,  with  the  scales  of 
the  second  joint  divided  beneath,  but  scarcely  forming  a  brash ;  third 
joint  with  the  tip  suddenly  sharpened ;  hind  wings  emarginate  beneath 
the  tip. 

Several  attempts  to  describe  this  species  without  looking  at  the  pre- 
vious trials  have  each  given  a  different  account  of  the  wings.  Under 
a  strong  lens,  the  color  appears  to  be  hoary,  almost  white,  but  so  densely 
dusted  with  brownish  as  to  obscure  the  ground-color,  and  streaked  with 
ocherous;  under  a  lower  power,  it  appears  pale  grayish,  tinged  with 
ocherous,  and  with  the  ocherous  streaks  still  distinct,  and  with  some 
short  blackish  streaks;  while  to  the  naked  eye  it  appears  very  pale  gray, 
tinged  with  ocherous.  Under  the  lens,  the  two  most  distinct  ocherous 
streaks  are  one  along  tb-"  e  from  the  base  within  the  costal 
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inargiD,  and  one  along  the  hinder  portion  of  the  cell,  which  contains  two 
small  dark  spots*  one  of  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  cell;  both  of  these 
!«lK)ts,  however,  are  sometimes  wanting.  Hind  wings  pale  grayish,  with 
stramineoas  cilia.  Antennae  whitish,  annulate  with  brown.  Head  and 
thorax  of  the  general  hue  of  the  wings  or  more  ocherous ;  outer  surface 
of  the  second  joint  of  palpi  densely  dusted  with  brownish,  and  two 
brownish  annuli  on  the  third  joint.  Expanse  of  wings,  G^lines.  Edger- 
too,  June. 

G.  Ucostomaculella  n.  sp. — Palpi  slender  and  simple ;  antennae  robust, 
with  the  joints  very  distinct;  hind  wings  scarcely  emarginate  beneath 
the  apex.  Second  joint  of  palpi  pale  yellow,  marked  externally  with 
fascoQs';  third  joint  fuscous,  with  the  tip  and  an  annulus  about  the  middle 
yellow ;  antennae,  fuscous,  annulate  with  yellow ;  face  yellow ;  vertex  and 
thorax  brown.  Fore  wings  pale  creamy-yellow,  with  a  silky  luster,  very 
sparsely  (microscopically)  dusted  with  fuscous,  with  the  base,  a  small  tri- 
angular costal  spot  before  the  middle,  and  a  large  one  behind  the  mid- 
dle brown,  and  a  line  of  brown  scales  around  the  apex.  Hind  wings 
paler  than  the  fore  wings ;  abdomen  and  legs  pale  yellowish,  the  tarsi 
HQDalate  with  brown,  and  the  tibia  stained  with  fuscous  on  the  outer  sur- 
fi\ce.    Expanse  of  wings,  7  lines.    Edgerton,  in  July. 

G,  triocellella  n.  sp. — Second  joint  of  palpi  with  a  spreading  brush ; 
third  joint  about  as  long  as  second ;  posterior  wings  incised  beneath  the 
tip.  Brownish-gray ;  second  joint  of  palpi  white  on  inner  and  upper 
surfaces;  third  joint  with  a  large  white  spot  on  top  about  the  middle 
and  a  minute  one  close  to  the  apex ;  antenuiie  annulate  with  whitish.  On 
the  fore  wing  are  three  ocellated  spots,  one  on  the  disk,  one  at  the  end  of 
the  disk,  and  one  on  the  fold ;  they  are  ocherous,  with  a  brown  pupil ;  a 
small  ocherous  basal  streak  near  to  the  costal  margin ;  hind  wings  pale 
grayish,  with  a  slight  fuscous  tinge ;  legs  and  under  surface  of  the  body 
whitish,  densely  dusted  with  gray-brown.  Expanse  of  wings,  J  inch. 
The  ocellated  spots  on  the  fore  wings  are  indistinct  to  the  naked  eye. 
It  is  the  most  common  "  micro  ^  about  Edgerton  in  June. 

G,  concinniseUa  Cham. — Formerly  described  from  Texas  (Cin.  Quar. 
Joar.,  vol.  ii,  p.  253).  By  some  mistake  the  alar  expanse  is  there  stated  to 
be3-16th  inch;  it  should  be  9I6th.  It  may  prove  to  be  identical  with 
G.  apkistrigella  Cham,  from  Kentucky,  but  I  think  not.  Apicistrigella 
is  silvery  white,  suffused  with  pale  yellowish,  while  this  species  has  the 
fore  wings  suffused  with  fuscous,  especially  the  apical  half,  but  it  is  white 
at  the  apex,  while  apicistrigella  has  the  apex  suffused  with  reddish - 
ocherous.  In  apicistrigella  there  are  three  short  white  costal  streaks 
following  the  long  oblique  one ;  in  this  specimen  there  are  only  two, 
which  are  scarcely  visible  (owing  to  denudation  ? )  in  the  Texas  speci- 
mens. The  "apical  spot,  or  dash  ^,  is  just  within  the  dorsal  margin,  not 
strictly  at  the  apex,  and  margins  posteriorly  the  white  of  the  apex.  Ed- 
gerton, June. 
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G,  collinusella  n.  sp. — Thorax,  head,  palpi,  and  antennse  white,  the 
oater  surface  of  the  second  joint  of  the  palpi  with  two  small  patches  of 
brownish  dusting,  the  autenune  annulate  with  brown,  and  the  thorax  faint- 
ly stained  with  pale  yellowish.  Pore  wings  very  pale  yellow,  almost  whit- 
ish, with  three  whitish  fasci<T  not  very  distinct  from  the  surrounding  parts 
of  the  wing,  except  by  the  brownish  scales  with  which  they  are  dasted : 
the  first  is  about  the  basal  fourth,  the  second  about  the  middle,  and  the 
third  just  before  the  cilia,  and  each  of  the  first  two  contains  a  small 
brownish  spot  placed  just  above  the  fold ;  apex  and  cilia  sparsely  dusted 
with  brownish  scales.  Hind  wings  pale  fuscous,  with  paler  cilia  excUed 
beneath  tlie  tip.  Abdomen  pale  fuscous  above,  white  beneath;  anal  taft 
white.  Expanse  of  wings,  nearly  8  Hoes.  Foot-hills  near  Edgertou: 
altitude  about  7,000  feet. 

G.  gallcesolidaginis  Riley. — Specimens  bred  from  galls  in  Solidago 
gathered  in  Middle  Park  (altitude  8,000  feet)  in  August  are  smaller  and 
with  the  markings  much  less  distinct  than  those  from  the  Mississippi 
Valley.    See  remarks  in  Cin.  Quar.  Jour.  Sci.,vol.  ii,  p.  290. 

G,  10-maculella Cham.  (Cin.  Quar.  Jour.  Sci.,  vol. ii, p. 290);  G. ^macn 
lelln  Cham.  (Cin.  Quar.  Jour.  Sci.,  vol.  ii, p.  290) ;  G.  Smaeulella  Cham. 
(Cin.  Quar.  Jour.  Sci.,  vol.  ii,  p.  291);  G.  albimarffinella  Cham.  (Cin.  Quar. 
Jour.  Sci.,  vol.  ii,  p.  291). — All  captured  at  Spanish  Bar  in  July  and  Au- 
gust; not  met  with  elsewhere  except  a  few  specimens  of  the  last  two 
taken  in  Middle  Park. 

G,  rihesella  Cham.  (Cin.  Quar.  Jour.  Sci.,  vol.  ii,  p.  290). — A  pretty  spe 
cies,  the  larva  of  which  sews  together  the  leaves  of  the  red  wild  cur 
rant  in  the  mountains.    Altitude,  8,500  feet. 

Larvcv  of  Gelechia, — Several  larvae  of  this  species  were  met  with 
which  I  did  not  succeed  in  rearing  to  the  imago.  One  of  these  feeds 
on  the  leaves  of  Tliermopsis  montanaj  sewing  many  of  them  togetber 
in  a  bunch.  It  is  pale  greenish-white,  head  stramineous,  next  segment 
pale  stramineous,  and  has  five  greenish-yellow  or  sometimes  almost 
reddish  longitudinal  stripes  extending  over  the  other  segments. 

Another  when  very  small  mines,  and  when  older  sews  together,  leaves 
of  Physalia  viscosa.  It  has  the  head  and  next  segment  piceous,  and  on 
each  of  the  other  segments  six  minute  black  spots  (two  behind  the 
other  four),  and  in  the  latter  part  of  June  is  one-fourth  inch  long. 
Young  specimens  scarcely  show  the  black  spots.  It  is  at  first  pale  green- 
ish, then  becomes  bright  apple-green,  and  when  full  grown  the  head 
and  upper  surface  of  the  next  segment  are  ferrugineous,  divided  on  the 
segment  into  two  spots,  that  segment  and  the  next  one  being  bright  ap- 
ple-green and  the  remaining  segments  purple.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
it  is  the  larva  of  G, physaliella  Cham.,  heretofore  described  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Another  feeds  on  oak-leaves.  Head  and  next  segment  reddish  stra- 
mineous or  pale  ferrugineous.    Next  three  segments  green,  remainder 
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vellowisb- white,  four  small  black  spots  on  each  segtneut,  and  six  Ion- 
gitadinal  purplish  lines. 

Another  was  taken  at  the  highest  altitude  at  which  any  Lepidop- 
torous  larva  was  observed ;  that  is,  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  12,000  feet. 
The  timber-line  on  Mount  Elbert,  where  this  larva  was  found,  is  given 
by  Ilaydeu  (Report,  1873)  as  11,871,  but  the  dwarfed  and  stunted  wil- 
lows usually  extend  along  the  courses  of  the  little  rivulets  some  feet 
higher  than  timber-line  as  popularly  understood  (that  is,  the  limit  of 
^owth  of  trees — opines  and  aspens).  Feeding  on  the  leaves  of  these 
dwarfed  willows,  and  sewing  them  together  in  little  bundles,  I  found  this 
hrva,  but,  unfortunately,  did  not  succeed  in  rearing  it  (one  pupa  still 
living  may  produce  an  imago  next  spring).  It  is  at  first  green,  but  as 
the  larva  gets  older  it  becomes  dark  olive-green,  with  the  black  tuber- 
cular spots  placed  4-2.  Head  and  upper  surface  of  next  segment  black. 
It  attains  about  one-half  inch  in  length. 

Another  larva  sews  together  leaves  of  aspens,  and  is  found  up  to  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  growth  of  that  tree.  The  head  and  thorax  are  dark 
brown,  the  other  segments  purplish-brown,  with  black  tubercular  spots 
placed  as  in  the  last  species  (supra),  and  with  six  longitudinal  white 
lines  extending  over  the  other  segments ;  length  over  two-thirds  of  an 
inch.  Another,  or  probably  a  younger  stage  of  the  same  larva,  has  the 
head  and  next  segment  pale  stramineous  and  the  other  segments  paler. 

Another,  found  also  sewing  together  aspen-leaves,  but  possibly  the 
larva  of  a  TortriXj  is  greenish-white,  with  a  spot  on  each  side  of  each  seg- 
ment piceous ;  length,  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 

(Ecapliora  boreasella  Cham.  (Can.  Ent.,  vol.  v,  p.  189). — From  near  Cov- 
ington, Ky.,  altitude  about  1,200  feet;  London,  Ontario,  Canada;  and 
Belleview  Mountain,  near  Idaho  Springs,  Colorado,  altitude  about  10,000 

feet. 

(E.  i-maculella  Cham.  (Cin.  Quar.  Jour.  Sci.,  vol.  ii,  p.  292), — From 
Spanish  Bar. 

GlypJnpieryx  moiitisella  Cham.  (Cin.  Quar.  Jour.  Sci.,  vol.  ii,  p.  292). — A 
handsome  and  very  variable  species,  taken  in  large  numbers  in  July  and 
Aagust  at  Spanish  Bar,  feeding  on  flowers  of  Helianthus  and  Reliopsis; 
altitude,  7,800  feet.  The  food-plant  of  the  larva  is  unknown.  A  single 
specimen  which  I  believe  to  belong  to  this  species  was  observed  but  not 
captured  on  Mount  Elbert,  at  an  altitude  of  about  10,000  feet. 

Lithariaptcryx  dbroniwella  Cham.  (Can.  Ent.,  vol.  viii). — Among  all  the 
little  gems  {Litharia)  of  the  entomological  world,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  belong  to  the  Tineinaj  I  know  of  none  that  surpass  this  species 
in  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  its  adornment.  As  a  mere  object  of 
beauty  for  the  low  powers  of  the  microscope  (say  5  to  10  diameters),  it  is 
almost  unrivaled.  It  is  also  interesting  structurally,  for  its  relation  to 
four  other  genera  of  Olyphipterygidte,  being  about  equally  related 
to  Olyphipteryxj  JEchmiaj  Perittiay  and  Tinagma,    The  imago  is  fond  of 
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the  bright  sanshioe  of  July  and  Augast,  aod  may  be  foand  especially 
io  the  afternooii  fluttering  about  the  food-plaut  of  the  larva,  the  fragraut 
Abronia  {A.fragrans),  the  leaves  of  which  are  mined  by  the  larva^  A 
more  detailed  account  of  it  is  given  in  the  Canadian  Entomologist. 

ArgyresthiU  montellu  n.  sp. — Face  and  palpi  yellowish  ;  tuft  and  tbo- 
rax  white;  antennae  fuscous,  annulate  with  white;  fore  wings  fuscoas, 
the  apical  portion  indistinctly  dusted  with  white,  and  with  indistinct 
short,  white,  costal  streaks  before  the  apex,  each  dark-margined  befoi-e ; 
the  dorsal  margin  is  white  as  far  as  the  fold,  and  very  faintly  dusted ;  nc 
dorsal  fuscous  streak  ;  there  ^is  a  row  of  fuscous  scales  around  the  base  of 
the  cilia,  which  at  the  apex  have  to  the  naked  eye  the  appearance  of  a 
minute  spot.  Hind  wings,  cilia,  and  upper  surface  of  the  abdomen  pale 
grayish  ;  under  surface  of  the  wings  grayish-fuscous,  and  tuft  whitish : 
legs  whitish,  the  tarsi  stained  with  yellowish.  Expanse  of  wings,  7 
lines.    Among  scrub-oaks  at  Edgerton  in  July. 

A.  quercicolella  n.  sp. — Palpi,  head,  thorax,  and  antennae  white,  tbe 
antennae  dusted  with  brown.  Fore  wings  pale  saffron-yellow  (in  some 
lights  pale  golden),  with  the  basal  fourth  of  the  dorsal  margin  white, 
terminating  in  au  oblique  white  dorsal  streak,  which  crosses  the  fold : 
there  is  also  a  basal  white  streak,  which  extends  along  the  fold  to  tbe 
dorsal  oblique  streak,  so  that  with  the  white  of  the  dorsal  margin  it 
incloses  a  basal  streak  of  the  pale  saffron  hue  between  the  fold  and  tbe 
dorsal  margin ;  the  oblique  dorsal  streak  is  dark-margined  both  before 
and  behind.  The  basal  white  streak  along  the  margin  is  sometimes  faintly 
dark-margined  internally,  and  the  one  along  the  fold  is  sometimes  dark- 
margined  on  both  sides.  Behind  the  middle  of  the  wing  is  an  oblique, 
white  fascia,  which  is  nearest  to  the  base  on  the  dorsal  margin,  and 
is  dark- margined  both  before  and  behind;  the  space  before  it  as  far 
as  the  dorsal  oblique  streak  is  suffused  with  fuscous,  and  the  costal  hall 
of  the  fascia  is  sometimes  dusted  with  fuscous.  The  apical  part  of  the 
wing  is  rather  densely  dusted  with  fuscous,  and  has  two  small  white 
costal  spots,  and  a  dorsal  one  placed  opposite  to  the  Qrst  of  tbe  two, 
giving  the  appearance  of  a  fascia,  the  middle  of  which  is  dusted  with 
fuscous.  Sometimes  all  these  spots  are  small  and  inconspicuous,  and 
the  apical  half  of  the  wing  is  dusted  with  white  and  fuscous  intermixed. 
Cilia  pale  fuscous,  with  the  tips  and  a  hinder  marginal  line  at  the  base 
dark  brown.  Hind  wings  pale  fuscous ;  both  fore  and  hind  wings  dark 
fuscous  beneath.  Under  surface  of  the  body  white;  legs  yellowish- 
white;  upper  surface  of  abdomeu  pale  fuscous,  with  a  bluish  tinge. 
Expanse  of  wings,  5  lines. 

The  neuration  of  the  hind  wings  is  like  that  of  A,  nitidella,  as  figured 
in  Ins.  Brit.  vol.  iii;  the  fore  wings  have  the  apical  vein  furcate,  as  in 
A.  arcenthina  (loc,  cit)j  but  have  five  instead  of  four  veins  beneath  it. 
Edgerton,  in  June,  among  scrub-oak. 

A.  aUissimella  n.  sp.— Of  a  leaden  hue,  except  that  the  vertex  is  whit- 
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bh,  the  aotennds  anuula^^^e  with  white,  the  palpi  are  a  little  darker  than 
the  general  hue,  except  the  under  surface  of  the  second  joint,  which  is 
whitish.  Cilia  paler  than  the  wings.  Expanse  of  wings,  scant  6  lines 
Iq  some  lights,  the  fore  wings  appear  silvery  or  pale  golden.  Taken  in 
Jaly,  among  dwarf-willows,  on  the  side  of  Mount  Elbert.  Altitude, 
11,000  feet. 

A,  pedmoniella  n.  sp, — Resembles  A.  belangerella  Cham,  closely,  and 
possibly  a  larger  series  of  specimens  might  connect  them.  Head  and 
appendages  white,  the  antennae  annulate  with  brown;  thorax  white; 
fore  wings  grayish-brown  above  the  fold, 'white  beneath  it,  the  white 
sparsely  sprinkled  with  grayish-brown,  but  in  the  apical  part  of  the 
wing  the  grayish-brown  is  densely  dusted  with  white ;  about  the  middle 
of  the  dorsal  margin,  the  white  is  interrupted  by  a  slightly  oblique 
brown,  nearly  square  spot,  which  extends  to  the  fold,  and  is  faintly  out- 
lined by  whitish  margins  across  the  fold  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
wing;  there  are  three  or  four  very  indistinct  whitish  costal  streaks  in 
the  apical  part  of  the  wing,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  white  dust- 
ing of  that  portion.  A  brown  streak  extends  around  the  apex  at  the 
base  of  the  cilia,  interrupted  by  two  small  white  spots  on  the  dorsal 
margin,  and  by  one  on  the  costal  margin,  and  with  another  one  before 
it.  (Perhaps  it  wonld  be  as  correct  to  say  that  a  row  of  alternate  brown 
and  white  spots  extends  around  the  base  of  the  cilia,  becoming  fainter 
the  farther  we  proceed  away  from  the  apex.)  Cilia  fuscous,  with  an  in . 
distinct  whitish  hinder  marginal  line  about  their  middle ;  hind  wings 
grayish-fuscous,  with  paler  cilia;  abdomen  fuscous;  legs  brown  on 
their  anteroir,  white  on  their  posterior  surfaces.  Expanse  of  wings,  6 
lines.   Edgertou,  in  July,  among  oaks. 

A,  gcedartella  t  Linn. — ^This  species  was  first  recorded  from  this  coun- 
try by  me  on  the  strength  of  a  single  specimen  received  by  me  from  M. 
Belanger,  taken  at  Quebec ;  and  I  then  noted  some  points  in  which  it 
seemed  to  differ  from  gcedartella  as  described  by  Mr.  Staiuton.  I  have 
foand  it  abundant  in  the  mountains  among  willows  and  alders,  and  one 
specimen  was  taken  among  willows  on  the  side  of  Mount  Elbert  at  an 
altitnde  of  about  11,000  feet.  A.  gcedarUlla  feeds  in  Europe  on  birch,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  American  insects  which  I  have  placed  in  the  spe- 
cies may  belong  to  a  new  species  closely  allied  to  gcedartella,  or  it  may 
l>e  a  mere  variety  of  anduegiella, 

A,  andue^iella  f  F.  v.  B. — Taken  at  Edgerton  in  July  among  scrub-oak. 
lu  all  my  specimens  there  is  a  short  basal  streak  slightly  diverging  from 
the  costa,  and  the  second  fascia  is  produced  along  the  middle  of  the 
apical  part  of  the  wing  nearly  to  the  apex,  where  it  is  furcate,  one 
branch  going  to  each  margin,  and  both  branches  connected  by  a  distinct 
golden-brown  hinder  marginal  line  around  the  base  of  the  cilia,  which 
are  tipped  with  golden  brown.  The  first  fascia  is  dark-margined  on 
each  side,  the  vertex  is  white,  and  the  face  and  palpi  are  pale  yellow- 
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isb.  In  these  respects  they  seem  to  differ  from  Mr.  StaintoD's  descrip- 
tion of  anduegiella  and  from  Dr.  Clem ens's description  of  oreasellay  vhich 
Mr.  Stainton  says  is  the  same  species;  bat  I  have  little  doubt  they 
belong  to  that  species,  though  the  absence  of  apple  and  thorn  bushes, 
on  which  anduegiella  feeds,  from  that  region,  and  the  fact  that  these 
specimens  were  found  among  oaks,  might  suggest  a  donbt. 

Oracilariu  alnivorella  Cham.  (Cin.  Quar.  Jour.  Sci.,  voL  ii,p.  298);  G 
alnicolella  Cham.  (Cin.  Quar.  Jour.  Sci.,  vol.  ii,  p.  298). — Both  species 
feed  in  the  larval  state  upon  leaves  of  the  black  alder  {Alnvs  sp.f )  as  far 
up  on  the  mountain-sides  as  those  plants  are  found — over  10,000  feet. 

O.  acerifolieUa  Cham.  (Cin.  Quar.  Jour.  Sci.,  vol.  ii,  p.  299). — The  larva 
feeds  upon  the  bush-maple  up  as  high  as  the  food-plant  is  found,  say 
nearly  10,000  feet. 

O.  populiella  Cham.  (Cin.  Quar.  Jour.  Sci.,  vol.  ii,  p.  301). — The  larva 
feeds  on  leaves  of  aspen  up  to  over  10,000  feet  altitude. 

G,  ncgundella  Cham.  (Can.  Ent.,  vol.  viii,  p.  18). — ^The  larva  feeds  upon 
leaves  of  the  box-elder  at  Denver;  altitude,  4,500  feet.  Ko  doubt,  it  will 
be  found  in  the  states  east  of  the  plains. 

O.ribesella  Cham. — This  species  is  known  only  in  the  larval  condi- 
tion. It  folds  the  leaves  of  the  red  wil  d  currant  so  that  the  folded  leaf 
resembles  exactly  one  folded  by  Gelechia  ribesella. 

G.  thennopscUa  Cham.  (Cin.  Quar.  Jour.,  loc.  cit,). — ^The  larva  mines 
leaves  of  Thermopsis  montana.  The  mine  is  like  that  of  G.  {Parectopa) 
robinicUa  Clem.,  which  the  imago  resembles. 

The  relationship  of  this  species  to  G.  bosqtiella  Cham.,  0.  {Farectopa) 
robiniella  Clem.,  and  G.  {Parectopa)  lespidegafoliella  Clem.,  affords  a 
I)arallel  to  that  of  Lithocolletis  robinklla  Clem.,  £.  amphicarpexeella 
Cham.,  X.  amorphwella  Cham.,  and  X.  Uxana  Zell.,  mentioned  on  a 
subsequent  page.  In  each  genus,  four  very  closely  allied  species  are 
found  feeding  on  allied  genera  of  Legumifwsce,  The  species  of  each 
genus  are  closely  allied,  not  only  structurally  and  in  ornamentation,  but 
in  larval  habits  and  the  character  of  mines  made  by  the  larvae  in  the 
leaves.  The  resemblance  in  ornamentation,  however,  is  perhaps  scarcely 
so  close  between  the  four  Graeilariw  as  between  the  four  species  of 
Lithocolletis  (vide  post,  Lithocolletis  amorphwella^  &c.). 

Corisceum^  sp.  indet. — Fifteen  mines  and  larvae  of  a  species  of  this 
genus  were  met  with  in  Cheyenne  Caiion,  but  all  died  after  spinning 
their  cocoons.  They  were  found  upon  a  single  bush  of  scrub-oak.  The 
mine  is  on  the  upper  surface,  and  is  a  /ac  simile  of  that  made  by  C. 
dWanotella  Cham,  on  the  under  surface  of  white  oaks  in  Kentucky.  It 
is,  however,  a  different  species,  I  think. 

Corisceum  may  be  considered  as  a  Gracilaria  with  tufted  palpi. 

Omix, — ^This  genus  is  also  very  closely  allied  to  Gracilaria^  differing 
from  it  mainly  in  its  plainer  colors  and  tufted  vertex. 
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0.  prunivorella  Cham.  (Can.  Ent.,  vol.  v,  p.  50). — Described  originally 
from  Kentucky,  but  it  is  also  found  mining  leaves  of  the  wild  cherry 
in  the  mountains  up  at  least  to  8,000  feet  altitude. 

Gracilaria  and  its  allies  are  common  everywhere,  but  seem  to  be 
especially  numerous,  both  in  individuals  and  species,  in  the  mountains. 

Coleaphora  argentialbella  Cham.  (Can.  Ent,  vol.  vii,  p.  75). — Formerly 
described  from  Texas.  Taken  also  at  Edgerton,  Colo.,  among  scrub- 
oak  ;  altitude,  6,000  feet. 

C,  hisirigella  Cham.  {loc.  cit,  sup.), — Also  originally  described  from 
Texas.  A  better  descriptiou  of  it,  however,  will  be  found  in  Can.  Ent., 
vol.  ix.    Taken  in  company  with  0.  argentialbella. 

C.  hasistrigella  n.  sp. — Antenae  simple;  second  joint  of  palpi  with  a 
minute  tuft.  Second  joint  of  palpi  white,  marked  with  blackish  scales 
on  the  outer  surface ;  third  joint  with  a  blackish  line  beneath.  Head 
whitish;  antennae  and  upper  surface  of  thorax  sordid  grayish  or 
pale  fuscous ;  patagia  and  margins  of  thorax  whitish.  Fore  wings  pale 
cggyellow,  with  a  white  streak  from  the  base  along  the  fold  to  the 
basal  third  of  the  wing-length ;  then  leaving  the  fold,  it  passes  back- 
ward above  it  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  cell,  the  basal  portion  along  the 
fold  being  margined  beneath  by  a  narrow  brown  line,  and  containing  a 
small  dark  browp  spot  just  before  its  end.  The  fore  wings  are  narrowly 
margined  along  both  the  costal  and  dorsal  margins  from  base  to  apex 
with  white,  the  basal  half  of  the  white  margins  being  narrowly  mar- 
gined internally  by  a  line  of  brown  scales,  and  the  apical  half  by  a 
series  of  brown  dots  or  short  lines.  Hind  wings  pale  grayish-fuscous ; 
cilia  of  both  wings  pale  stramineous.  Abdomen  brown  above,,  whit- 
ish beneath,  and  tuft  whitish.  Hind  legs  yellowish,  with  tibia  pale 
egg-yellow,  and  tarsi  white.  Legs  of  first  and  second  pair  fuscous  on 
the  anterior  surfaces,  with  the  joints  and  tarsi  white.  Expanse  of  wings, 
^  lines.  South  Park,  in  July;  altitude,  9,500  feet.  A  pretty  and  sin- 
gularly-marked species. 

C.  artemisicolella  n.  sp. — Second  joint  of  palpi  with  a  small  tuft ;  basal 
joint  of  antennse  a  little  enlarged.  Whitish,  in  some  lights  showing  a 
faint  ocherous  tinge,  and  the  fore  wings  well  dusted  with  brown  scales. 
Head,  thorax,  and  palpi  but  little  dusted ;  antennse  white,  annulate  with 
fascous ;  abdomen  brown  above,  paler  beneath ;  anal  tuft  yellowish 
silvery  ;  legs  fuscous  on  their  anterior  surfaces.  Expanse  of  wings,  7^ 
to  8  lines.  Common  in  July  about  Twin  Lakes  up  to  about  10,000  feet 
altitude  among  sage-brush  {Artemisia)^  upon  which  probably  the  larva 
feeds. 

C.  luteocosteUa  Cham.  (Cin.  Quar.  Jour.  Sci.,  vol.  ii,  p.  294). — From 
Spanish  Bar. 

C.  sparaipulvella  Cham.  (Cin.  Quar.  Jour.  Sci.,  vol.  ii,  p.  294). — From 
Spanish  Bar. 

Bedellia  somnulentella  St. — Common  in  Europe  and  America.     The 
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larva  mines  the  leaves  of  morning-glory  {IponuBa).    I  have  found  it  in 
Colorado  at  an  altitude  of  over  6,000  feet. 

Cosmopteryx  montisclla  Cham.  (Cin.  Quar,  Jour.  Sci.,  vol.  ii,  p.  297).— 
One  of  the  prettiest  species  of  this  splendid  genus. 

Batrachedra  clemensella  n.  sp.? — Six  specimens  (2  <J  4  9)  taken  at 
Colorado  Springs  in  June  diflFer  so  much  from  two  others  (1  <J  1  9 ) 
taken  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Arkansas  on  Cottonwood  Creek,  near 
Mount  Harvard,  in  July,  that  I  fail  to  recognize  them  as  of  the  same 
species,  while  the  resemblance  is  such  as  to  make  their  separation  as 
distinct  species  hazardous.  I  have  not  seen  B,  salicipominella  Clem., 
but  I  cannot  recognize  either  of  these  forms  in  his  description.  ^Neither 
have  I  seen  B.  praangtista  Hw.,  and  the  description  in  Ins.  Bnt.,  vol. 
iii  (necessarily  very  brief  in  a  work  of  that  character),  is  my  only  means 
of  determining  whether  my  specimens  belong  to  that  species.  Before 
I  found  the  specimens  from  the  Upper  Arkansas,  I  had  doubtfully  re 
ferred  those  from  Colorado  Springs  to  prccaiigusta  /  but  the  resemblance 
of  the  specimens  from  Colorado  Springs  to  those  from  the  Arkansas  is 
such  that  I  am  unwilling  to  separate  them,  while  the  latter  differ  so  much 
from  the  description  oi prccangusta  {loc.  cit)  that  I  am  equally  unwilling 
to  unite  them.  Both  forms  were  found  among  cottonwoods,  poplars,  and 
willows.  B.  prccangnsta  is  said  to  sew  together  the  leaves  of  poplars, 
while  saliciponionella  feeds,  according  to  Mr.  Walsh,  as  quoted  by  Dr. 
Clemens  (Proc.  Ent.  Soc,  Phila.,  vol.  v),  in  Dipterous  and  Teuthredinous 
galls  in  willow-leaves.  Great  numbers  of  these  galls  were  found  in  wil- 
low-leaves from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  nearly  up  to  timber-line,  and 
in  a  few  of  them  a  Lepidopterous  larva  was  found,  but  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  my  notes  upon  it,  and  cannot  say  whether  it  is  the  same  described 
by  Mr.  Walsh  or  not.  So,  likewise,  the  leaves  of  cottonwoods,  aspens, 
and  willows  are  sewed  together  by  Lepidopterous  larvie  up  to  the  limit  of 
the  growth  of  those  trees ;  but  none  of  these  larvte  agree  at  all  with  Mr. 
Walsh's  description  of  the  larvte  of  salicipomonella.  Some  of  them  are 
larva?  of  Oelechia;  some,  I  think,  belong  to  the  Tortricidw,  One  of  them, 
a  greenish-white  larva,  with  the  head  and  a  spot  on  each  side  of  each 
segment  piceous,  approaches  nearer  to  the  larva  described  by  Walsh  than 
any  of  the  others.  B.  salicipomonella  evidently  resembles  pra^angmta 
(as  indeed  Dr.  Clemens  states)  closely;  and  in  view  of  the  doubt  which 
seems  to  rest  on  the  food-plant  of  pnvangusta^  and  of  the  habits  of  the 
larviTj  of  salicipomonella  which  (on  a  very  similar  larva)  Mr.  Walsh  found 
not  only  in  the  two  species  of  galls  above  mentioned,  but  also  on  oak- 
leaves,  I  would  suggest  that  all,  including  the  Kocky  Mountain  species, 
may  belong  to  one  variable  species,  but  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Stainton, 
who  has  seen  both  pra^artgusta  and  salicipomonella^  makes  no  question 
(Staint.,  ed.  Clem.,  pass,^  p.  261)  of  their  specific  difference. 

The  specimens  taken  at  Colorado  Springs  {prwangu^iaf)  are  sordid  or 
ochreous  white,  dusted  with  dark  grayish-brown  or  blackish  scales,  the 
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(lasting  almost  equally  dispersed  over  tbe  head,  thorax,  and  fore  wings, 
but  ii>fresh  specimens  it  appears  to  be  a  little  more  dense  above  than  below 
the  fold,  and  is  not  qaite  so  dense  on  the  head.  Palpi  of  the  general  hue, 
tbe  second  joint  dark  brown  externally,  with  the  tip  and  a  band  across  the 
middle  whitish  third  joint  with  two  annali,  and  the  extreme  tip  fascons ; 
antennaB  of  the  general  hue,  annulate  with  fuscous  to  a  point  beyond  the 
middle,  and  thence  to  the  tip  fuscous,  with  only  four  or  five  wide  whitish 
annali.  (Thus  far  the  species  from  the  Arkansas  agree  with  those  from 
Colorado  Springs,  except  that  the  former  have  only  two  whitish  annuli 
in  the  apical  brown  part  of  the  SLUtenuie.)  The  dusting  is  a  little  more 
dense  on  the  wings  of  two  of  the  six  specimens  than  on  the  others ;  in 
all  there  is  a  distinct  though  faint  golden  ocherous  streak  along  the  fold, 
iaterrupted  in  one  specimen  by  two  fuscous  dashes  and  in  the  others  by 
one;  there  is  another  pale  golden  oeherous  streak  parallel  to  the  fold, 
beginning  on  the  disk  and  extending  to  the  apex,  interrupted  by  two 
brown  dashes  in  four  specimens  and  by  only  one  in  the  other  two,  one 
of  these  two  being  the  same  that  has  two  dashes  on  the  fold;  cilia 
whitish,  those  of  the  dorsal  margin  with  a  fuliginous  tinge;  hind  wings 
of  a  smoky  hue.  Abdomen  of  the  general  hue,  densly  dusted  above  with 
fnscous,  and  with  the  posterior  margin  of  each  segment  white  without 
(lusting;  anal  tuft  whitish;  legs  dark  gray-brown,  annulate  with  white. 
Evidently  this  is  much  nearer  prceangusta  than  mlicipomonella^  but  the 
alar  expanse  scarcely  exceeds  five  lines,  nearly  that  of  salioipomnoella^ 
which  Mr.  Stainton  gives  as  5|  lines,  while  he  gives  that  of  prceangusta 
as  seven  lines. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  one  on  comparing  with  the  above  the  two 
specimens  from  the  Arkansas  [clemensella)  is  the  much  greater  size  and 
darker  color  of  the  latter.  The  expanse  of  wings  of  these  is  a  little  over 
seven  lines,  and  while  the  Arkansas  species  appear  to  the  naked  eye  as  of 
a  (lark  gray  hoe,  those  from  Colorado  Springs  appear  whitish.    In  the 
one,  the  dusting  almost  obscurest  he  ground  color ;  in  the  other,  it  is 
scarcely  apparent  to  the  unaided  eye.    Indeed,  I  would  describe  the 
Arkansas  specimens  as  having  the  thorax  rather  densely  dusted  above 
with  dark  gray-brown,  and  the  wings  dark  gray-brown,  sparsely  dusted 
with  white,  with  a  narrow  white  streak  from  the  base  to  the  middle  of 
the  disk,  a  creamy  spot  on  the  fold  almost  surrounding  a  dark  gray-brown 
^pot,  and  a  row  of  somewhat  confused  white  spots  (eight  or  nine  in  num- 
ber) more  or  less  confluent,  and  one  at  the  apex ;  but  the  two  specimens 
(iifer  somewhat,  one  of  them  (  $  )  having  the  whole  basal  part  of  the 
wing  above  the  fold  creamy- white  and  only  a  little  dusted  with  fuscous. 
Abdomen  dark  gray-brown,  each  segment  margined  behind  with  silvery- 
white,  except  that  in  the  $  the  anal  segment  is  entirely  brown  and  tuft 
silvery -white. 

Cottonwood  Creek  (Upper  Arkansas,  near  Mount  Howard),  altitude 
about  8,000  feet. 

A  specimen  of  Batrachedra  clemensella  and  two  of  the  supposed  B, 
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prcBangusta  were  sent  to  Mr.  H.  T.  Stainton,  the  English  authority  od  the 
Tineina.  Unfortunately,  they  were  almost  utterly  destroyed  in  transitu. 
One  wing,  however,  Mr.  Stainton  recognized  as  that  of  the  European 
species  B»  prceangusta.  But  whether  it  was  the  species  referred  by  me 
to  j^rceangusta  or  that  which  I  have  called  clemensella  could  not  be  deter- 
mined. But  on  comparing  my  specimens  with  two  of  prceangusta  sent 
to  me  by  Mr.  Stainton,  I  find  that  my  clemensella  only  differs  from  this 
species  as  follows : — It  is  a  trifle  larger ;  a  larger  part  of  the  wings  is 
dark-colored,  so  that  in  the  Colorado  specimens  there  are  no  blackish 
spots  surrounded  by  ocherous,  as  in  the  European  species,  and  thereby 
separated  as  distinct  from  the  other  blackish  parts  of  the  wing,  but  the 
blackish  spots  have,  as  it  were,  become  confluent  or  coalesced  with  the 
other  blackish  parts  of  the  wing.  I  therefore  now  refer  clemensella  to 
prcDangusta.  Then  in  the  very  points  in  which  the  Earopeau  specimens 
oi  prceangusta  differ  from  clemensella^  they  approach  the  supposed  j>r(F- 
angusta  from  Colorado;  and  wherein  they  approach  clemensella^  they 
recede  from  the  supposed  prceangusta  of  Colorado.  Thus  the  supposed 
prceangusta,  from  Colorado  is  smaller  than  the  European  species,  and 
while  they  have  the  blackish  wing-spots  as  in  the  European  speciea, 
those  spots  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  surrounded  with  ocherous  but 
rather  with  sordid  whitish,  and  the  entire  wing  is  sordid  white,  compar- 
atively little  dusted  with  blackish.  Thus  the  European  prceangusta 
seems  to  be  almost  equally  near  my  ^nppoBed  prceangusta  from  Colorado 
and  my  clemensella.  I  consider  all  the  specimens  as  variant  forms  of 
prceangusta. 

Laverna  t  coloradella  n.  sp.— Guided  by  the  analogies  of  the  palpi, 
tongue,  form  and  neuration  of  the  wings,  I  place  this  specie  provis- 
ionally in  Laverna^  though  the  smooth  wings,  ornamentation,  basal  joint 
of  the  antennae,  and  perhaps  the  form  of  the  head  might  exclude  it 
from  that  genus,  which,  however,  as  now  accepted,  is  not  very  strictly 
limited.  The  vertex  in  this  species  is  longer  than  wide,  and  so  is  the 
face ;  the  basal  joint  of  the  antennse  is  a  little  enlarged,  and  has  amiuate 
projecting  tuft  behind  the  stalk;  tongue  scaled;  palpi  overarching  the 
vertex,  with  the  second  joint  enlarged  toward  the  apex  and  the  third  one 
pointed. 

"White ;  apical  third  of  the  primaries  deeply  stained  with  ocherous, 
especially  along  the  base  of  the  dorsal  cilia,  and  a  pale  ocherous  patch  on 
the  costal  margin  near  the  base  extends  to  the  fold ;  hind  wings  grayish; 
upper  surface  of  abdomen  grayish-ocherous,  each  segment  margined 
behind  with  white ;  legs  yellowish.  Expanse  of  wings,  5J  lines.  Edger 
ton,  in  July. 

Neuration  of  fore  wings  as  in  L,  Siaintoni^  that  of  the  hind  wings  as  in 
L.  langiella,  except  that  this  has  5  instead  of  4  veins  to  the  hind  mar- 
gin, and  the  submedian  and  dorsal  veins  more  distinct,  perhaps  more 
like  ChauUodus  clicerophilellus. 

A  larva  of  a  species  of  Laverna  f  burrows  in  the  stem  of  Physalis 
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viscosa  among  the  foot-hills  about  Edgerton.  It  makes  a  fusiform 
swelling  in  the  stalk  near  the  ground.  I  did  not  succeed  in  rearing 
the  species.  Four  other  species  (X.  aJbelUij  L,  albapalpella,  L,  guinellaj 
and  X.  grandisella)  have  also  been  described  by  me  from  Colorado  in 
Gin.  Qaar.  Jour.  Sci.  (loc.  cit.  sup.). 

EripMa  concolorella^  Cham.  (Can.  Ent,  vol.  vii,  i).  55). — Formerly  de- 
scribed from  Texas.  A  single  specimen  much  injured,  but  which  I  be- 
lieve belongs  to  this  species,  was  taken  at  Edgerton,  Colorado,  in  July. 

Tmheria. — Mines  of  two  species  of  this  genus  belonging  no  doubt  to 
species  already  well  known  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  were  found  in  scrub- 
oak  leaves  near  Colorado  Springs. 

Litkoeolleiis  amorphwella  n.  sp.?  or  var.  ?  and  L,  amphicarpeceella  sp.!  or 
var.T — These  belong  to  the  rohiniella  group,  and  entomologists  will  con- 
sider them  species  or  varieties  according  to  their  ideas  of  what  consti- 
tntes  species.    I  have  discussed  this  question  elsewhere  as  to  the  spec- 
imens from  Rohinia^  Amphicarpeceay  and  Asmodiunij  and  Dr.  Clemens 
noted  some  of  the  differences  between  the  species  from  Robinia  and  Am- 
phicarpecea^  bat  did  not  consider  the  latter  distinct  from  the  former,  and 
did  not  name  it.    As  it  seems  to  be  an  unsettled  question  whether  they 
are  distinct  species  or  only  what  Mr.  B.  D.  Walsh  called  '<  phytophagic 
varieties",  it  is,  I  think,  best,  or,  at  least,  most  convenient,  to  give  them 
distinct  names.    Another  allied  species  has  been  described,  from  Texas, 
by  Prof.  Zeller,  as  L,  texana.    It  resembles  amorplueella  except  that  the 
latter  has  no  white  basal  streak  on  the  fold,  has  the  first  costal  streak 
less  obliqne,  has  a  minute  silvery  dorsal  spot  opposite  to  the  last  costal 
spot,  and  has  a  distinct  apical  blackish  spot  smaller  than  it  usually  is 
ia  robiniella.   It  {amorpJueeUa)  is  smaller  than  robiniella^  with  the  ground- 
color of  the  wings  paler,  and  the  dark  color  of  the  dorsal  margin  ceases 
abmptly  just  before  the  fascia.    Its  mine,  like  that  of  robiniella  and  all 
the  others  of  the  group,  is  white,  but  it  is  much  smaller.    The  difference 
in  width  between  the  wings  of  robiniella  and  texana^  as  figured  by  Zeller, 
Beems  to  me  to  be  greater  than  that  between  robiniella  and  amorphceelln. 
Indeed,  Zeller's  figure  seems  to  me  to  represent  the  wing  of  robiniella  a 
trifle  too  wide  in  proportion  to  its  own  length,  and  the  first  costal  and 
second  dorsal  streaks  are  too  distinct.    In  several  specimens  of  robini- 
ella (bred)  now  before  me,  the  first  dorsal  is  short,  passes  gradually  into 
a  silvery-gray  streak,  which  is  very  oblique,  and  which,  crossing  the 
fold,  unites  with  the  second  costal  streak,  forming  a  strongly-angulated 
fascia,  which  is  produced  (of  the  silvery-gray  hue)  a  short  distance  back 
along  the  disk.    This  silver-gray  streak  is,  it  is  true,  not  a  clear  white, 
like  the  streaks  which  it  unites,  yet  it  is  of  a  different  color  from  the 
surrounding  portion  of  the  wing,  and  in  some  lights  glistens  with  a  sil- 
very-white luster.    It  is  not  represented  in  Zeller's  figure,  and  that  fig- 
ure also  represents  the  apical  spot  as  a  little  larger  and  more  indistinct 
than  it  is  in  my  specimens ;  but,  as  I  have  elsewhere  Stated,  it  varies  both 
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iu  size  and  form  in  bred  specimens  of  robiniella.  That  which  I  have  called 
above  the  '^  first  dorsal  streak"  in  robiniella  is  the  one  which  is  so  de- 
nominated by  Clemens;  bat,  in  fact,  as  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  there 
is  on  the  dorsal  margin,  much  nearer  the  base,  and  in  the  darkest  part 
of  the  wing,  another  faint  streak  or  spot  which  is  only  faintly  indicated 
by  a  paler  or  more  silvery  portion  surrounded  by  a  dark  margin,  and 
which,  in  some  lights,  has  a  decided  silvery  hue.    It  is  more  distinct  in 
some  specimens  than  in  others,  and  is  well  shown  in  Professor  Zeller'S 
figure.    This  faintly-indicated  spot  in  robiniella  becomes  in  texana^  in 
amphicarpewella,  and  in  amorphceella  a  very  distinct  white  streak,  which 
Dr.  Clemens  noticed  as  one  point  in  which  amphicarpeceella  difiered  from 
robiniella.   Specimens  (bred)  of  amphicarpeceella  are  also  before  me.    This 
variety  is  a  little  larger  than  robiniellaj  of  a  richer  reddish-golden  hue, 
and  the  marginal  streaks  have  a  brighter  silvery  luster.    The  single 
specimen  of  amorphceella  has  no  trace  of  a  basal  streak  on  the  fold,  nor 
has  robiniella  usually,  though  a  few  white  scales  are  sometimes  sprinkled 
on  it.    L,  texana  has  a  distinct  white  streak  extending  along  the  fold,  and 
in  amphicaipeceella  this  streak  is  still  longer  and  brighter.    In  addition 
to  what  has  been  written  above  as  to  the  true  first  dorsal  streak  (the  one 
faintly  indicated  in  robiniella)^  it  is  proper  to  add  that  I  have  bred  speci- 
mens of  amphicarpeceella  in  which  the  dark  color  of  the  dorsal  margin 
ceased  abruptly  at  about  the  basal  fourth  of  the  wing-length,  and  in 
which  the  remainder  of  the  dorsal  margin  to  the  fold  and  as  far  back 
as  the  cilia  is  snowy  white,  only  interrupted  by  a  narrow  oblique  dark 
brown  dorsal  streak,  placed  about  the  third  of  the  wing-length,  and  rep 
resenting  the  dark  margin  of  one  of  the  usual  dorsal  white  streaks ;  and 
in  other  specimens  the  true  first  dorsal  is  as  faint  as  in  robiniella.  Usually, 
however,  there  is  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  white  scales,  intermixed 
with  the  dark  color  of  the  dorsal  margins.    There  is  as  much  variation 
in  the  size  of  the  apical  spot  in  amphicarpeceella  as  in  robiniella^  and  some- 
times it  covers  the  entire  apex,  and  in  this  respect  both,  like  amorphce- 
ellaj  seem  to  differ  from  texana.    The  marginal  streaks  in  amphicarpece- 
ella  are  less  oblique  than  in  robiniella^  but  more  so  than  in  texana  or 
amorphceella.    The  last  costal  spot  in  amphicarpeceella  is  smaller  than  iu 
texana^  and  has  a  small  dorsal  s])ot  opposite  to  it,  in  these  respects 
agreeing  with  amorphceella.    In  texana  and  amorpJuvella,  the  first  costal 
and  its  opposite  dorsal  streak  meet,  and  form  a  not  very  strongly-an- 
gulated  fascia ;  in  robiniella,  as  before  stated,  these  streaks  do  not  dis- 
tinctly meet,  but  are  connected  by  a  silvery-gray  line,  and  in  amphicar- 
peceella they  are  still  more  distinct. 

Thus  the  species  or  varieties  difier  in  the  size  of  the  apical  spot;  but 
as  si)ecimen8  of  the  same  variety  dififer  among  themselves,  this  cannot 
be  considered  specific,  and,  besides,  texana  and  amorpJujeella  are  not 
known  by  a  sufiicient  number  of  specimens.  They  difier  also  in  the 
distinctness  of  the  trtw  first  dorsal  streak,  but  neither  is  this  specific. 
They  difier  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  basal  streak,  but  its  place 
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is  sometimes  indicated  in  roMniella  by  a  few  white  scales  on  the  fold ; 
a  single  specimen  of  amarpJiceella  does  not  afford  sufficient  ground  for 
saying  that  it  is  always  absent  in  that  variety,  nor  the  few  specimens  of 
texam  that  it  is  always  absent  in  it,  while  in  amphicarpeceella  it  is 
sometimes  faint  and  sometimes  spreads  over  the  whole  dorsal  margin  be- 
hind the  basal  fourth.  We  cannot  separate  the  varieties  on  this  ground. 
There  is  a  difference  in  brilliancy  of  coloring,  amphicarpeceella  being  the 
most  and  amorphceella  the  least  brilliant;  but  this  may  be  only  the  effect 
of  different  food,  and  this  may  also  cause  the  difference  of  size,  amphi- 
carpeceella again  being  the  largest  and  amorphceella  the  smallest.  But 
the  remaining  differences  are  more  important;  for  although  if  the  mar- 
pual  streaks  were  equally  oblique,  the  fact  that  opposite  ones  sometimes 
nnited  and  sometimes  did  not  might  easily  be  paralleled  by  other  in- 
vstances,  yet  when  we  find  streaks  so  oblique  as  in  rohiniella  and  not 
distinctly  confluent,  and  in  amorphwella  and  iexana  streaks  so  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  margin,  and  so  distinctly  confluent^  and  also  wings 
so  much  narrower  in  proportion  to  length  as  they  are  in  the  two  latter 
species,  we  must  admit  that  we  have  something  more  than  merely  acci- 
dental variations.  It  is  at  least  a  case  of  Mr.  Walsh's  phytophagous 
varieties. 

X.  salicifoliella  Glem.  &  Cham.  (Clem.,  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Phila.,  vol.  i, 
p.  81 ;  Gham.,  Can.  Eut.,  vol.  iii,  p.  163 ;  Gin.  Quar.  Jour.,  vol.  i ;  Gan. 
Ent.,  vol.  ix). 

L,  scudderella  f  Frey. — There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Professor 
Frey's  species  is  identical  with  salicifoliella.  L.  salicifoliella  appears  to  be 
more  common  in  high  than  in  low  latitudes  and  altitudes.  I  have  found 
the  larva  mining  leaves  of  aspens  and  willows  up  to  near  11,000  feet. 

X.  alnivorella  Gham.  (Gin.  Quar.  Jour.,  vol.  ii,  i).  302). — 1  have  not  found 
it  above  8,000  feet.  There  is  another  species  which  mines  the  leaves  of 
a  different  species  of  AlnuSj  but  which  I  did  not  succeed  in  rearing,  the 
larva  of  which  belongs  to  the  flat  group.  (There  are  two  larval  forms  in 
this  geuus ;  one  cylindrical,  and  making  a  teiitiform  mine,  usually  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  like  that  of  L.  alnivorella  ;  the  other  having  a 
Hat  or  depressed  larva,  which  makes  a  flat  mine,  almost  always  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf.)  The  mine  has  a  central  o])aque  portion  con- 
taining the  "frass",  or  excremeutitious  matter,  with  clear  branches,  or 
streaks  radiating  from  it.  I  only  met  with  it  in  a  few  instances  at 
Mauatou;  altitude,  6,000  feet. 

Z.  qxiercitorum  Frey  =^f  L,  fitchella  Glem.  {Argyromiges  qncreifoUdla 
Fitch). — L.fifchcllu  seems  to  be  common  in  the  Eastern  States.  I  have 
not  seen  it,  and  cannot  determine  certainly  as  to  its  identity  with 
fpurcitorum  Frey.  If  it  is  the  same,  fitchella  has  priority.  I  think 
they  are  most  probably  distinct.  Frey  described  quercitorum  from  Texas. 
1  have  also  bred  it  from  mines  in  scrub-oak  leaves  at  Edgerton,  Golo- 
rado ;  altitude,  0,500  feet. 
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L,  hamadryadella  Clem.  (ProC.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1859).— Very 
common  east  of  Kansas,  and  not  ancommon  mining  scrub-oaks  in  Colo- 
rado. I  did  not  breed  it,  bat  the  mine  is  easily  recognized.  I  did  not 
meet  with  it  at  a  higher  altitude  than  G,000  feet. 

L.  cincinnatiella  Cham.  (Can.  Ent.,  vol.  iii,  p.  149). — The  remarks  above 
made  as  to  L.  hamadryadella  apply  also  to  this  species.  The  two,  so  far 
as  my  observation  goes,  are  nearly  always  found  together ;  frequently  in 
the  same  leaf.    They  are,  however,  very  distinct,  and  so  are  their  mines. 

Idikocolletis,  next  to  Oeleckiaj  is  usually  a  genus  of  numerous  species; 
but  it  is  less  so  in  Colorado  than  I  have  found  it  elsewhere. 

Lyonetia  alniella  Cham.  (Cin.  Quar.  Jour.  Sci.,  vol.  il,  p.  303). — This  spe- 
cies up  to  10,000  feet  is  more  numerous  in  individuals  than  any  other. 

rhyllocnistis  popuUella  Cham.  (Cin.  Quar.  Jour.,  vol.  ii,  p.  106). — Com- 
mon mining  poplar-leaves  in  the  Mississippi  Yalley  at  an  altitude  of  400 
feet,  and  in  Colorado  mining  aspen-leaves  up  to  about  11,000  feet. 

P.  ampelopsiella  Cham.  (Can.  Ent.,  vol.  iii,  p.  207). — Common  in  Ken- 
tucky, altitude  400  feet,  and  in  Colorado,  altitude  6,000  feet. 

Eurynome, — ^In  the  Cincinnati  Journal  of  Science,  I  have  described  a 
species  from  Colorado,  allied  to  Bucculatrix  and  to  PhiUonome^  as  E. 
luteella.  The  neuration  of  that  species  was  not  examined.  In  other  re- 
spects, this  species  appears  to  be  congeneric  with  it.  The  tongue  and 
maxillary  palpi  are  absent,  while  the  labial  palpi  are  moderately  devel- 
oped, with  the  second  joint  longest,  and  thus  they  differ  from  Buccula- 
trix.  In  repose,  the  antennae  are  carried  forward,  diverging  so  as  to  form 
a  wide  letter  Y.  They  are  a  little  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  fore 
wings,  with  the  stalk  simple,  and  the  basal  joint,  which  is  a  little  en- 
larged, covered  with  a  small  eye-cap  and  partly  concealed  by  the  long, 
loose  scales  of  the  roughened  vertex,  which  extend  down  between  the 
eyes,  but  do  not  cover  the  face.  Fore  wings  lanceolate ;  hind  wings  nar- 
rowly lanceolate.  The  neuration  of  the  fore  wings  in  the  species  de- 
scribed below  resembles  that  of  Bucculatrix  cratwgi^  as  figured  in  Ins. 
Brit.,  vol.  iii,  p.  8.  The  subcostal  vein  gives  off  two  branches  to  the  cos- 
tal margin  before  the  end  of  the  cell,  another  just  behind  it,  and  is  fur- 
cate before  the  tip,  one  branch  going  to  each  margin.  The  median 
divides  into  three  nearly  equidistant  branches;  the  fold  is  well  indicated, 
and  the  snbmedian  distinct;  the  cell  is  closed;  and  the  costal  vein  at- 
tains the  margin  before  the  middle.  In  the  hind  wings,  the  cell  is  closed, 
(or  nearly  so);  the  subcostal  furcate  before  the  apex,  one  of  the  branches 
going  to  each  margin ;  the  median  subdivides  into  three  nearly  equidis- 
tant branches,  and  the  snbmedian  is  indicated. 

E,  albella  n.  sp. — Snowy  white ;  the  hind  wings  with  a  silvery  tinge, 
and  three  faint,  pale,  ocherous,  minute  spots  on  the  fore  wings,  two  of 
which  are  on  the  fold  (one  of  them  near  the  hind  margin  of  the  wing), 
and  the  third  is  at  the  end  of  the  cell.    (Sometimes  these  spots  are  in- 
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visible.)  Apex  of  the  fore  wings  sparsely  dusted  with  ocherous,  and 
there  is  a  row  of  minute  ocherous  specks  forming  a  hinder  marginal  line 
about  the  middle  of  the  cilia.  Scales  rather  coarse.  Expanse  of  wings, 
4A  lines.    Near  Edgerton  ;  altitude  about  6,600  feet. 

When  the  three  ocherous  spots  are  not  visible  on  the  fore  wings,  the 
insect  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  species  described  below  as 
BtwctUatrix  albella  except  by  the  neuration  and  by  the  presence  of  the 
labial  palpi. 

Bucculairix  albella  n.  sp.f— Snowy  white  j  apex  of  fore  wings  and  dor- 
sal cilia  very  sparsely  dusted  with  brownish  scales.  Expanse  of  wings, 
4J  lines.  Very  near  B.  niveella  Ghamb.  from  Texas,  and  possibly  only  a 
variety  of  that  species.  Also  resembles  B,  immaculatellaj  Cham,  from 
Texas,  but  is  smaller,  and  immaculatella  has  no  dusting  on  the  wings. 
Altitude,  6,000  feet ;  Edgerton. 

A  similar  species  (perhaps  the  same  denuded)  was  taken  among  wild 
sage  {Artemisia),  on  which  it  probably  feeds,  at  Twin  Lakes,  altitude 
9.500  feet 

Ifepticula. — Both  species  and  individuals  of  this  genus  appear  to  be 
rare  in  Colorado.  In  two  years,  I  have  not  met  with  a  specimen  of  it, 
Min^  of  three  species  have,  however,  been  observed.  One  speci- 
men of  a  mine  of  a  (new  ?)  species  in  an  aspen-leaf  was  met  with  at  an 
altitude  of  over  10,000  feet ;  another  of  another  species,  in  a  leaf  of  Alnus, 
altitude  8,000  feet ;  and  two  mines  of  another  species  in  leaves  of  cotton- 
wood,  altitude  6,000  feet. 

Of  the  seve  nty-nine  species  hereinbefore  referred  to  (including  those 
known  only  by  mines,  but  not  including  the  Oelechia  larvae,  which  I 
did  not  succeed  in  rearing),  one  {Batrachedra  pra^angvsta)  (if  it  is  that 
i^pecies),  though  well  known  in  Europe,  is  not  known  in  this  country 
except  in  Colorado;  five  {Fronuba  yucca^ella,  Plutella  cruciferaruyn,  Oele- 
c\ia  roseosuffwellUj  O,  cequipulsella^  and  Bedellia  somnulentella)  are 
almost  universally  distributed  in  the  United  States  ;  seven  [Anesychia 
miruHella,  Harpalyoe  tartricella,  Oelechia  coneinnisella,  Coleophora  argyrea- 
i'talheUa^  C.  bistrigella,  Uriphia  cmicolorelUij  and  Lithocolletis  quercitorum) 
have  been  found  only  in  Colorado  and  Texas;  seven  {Oelechia  gallcesoli- 
daginUj  Lamna  griseella^  Ornix  pennivorella^  Lithocolletis  cindnnatiella, 
L  hamadryadellaj  Phyllocnistis  pojmUella,  and  P.  ampelopsiella)  have  only 
been  found  in  Colorado  and  in  latitude  35^  to  40^  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley ;  and  four  {(Ecophora  boreasella,  Argyresthia  gcedartella  f ,  A.  an- 
diiegkllafj  and  Litliocolletis  salioifoliella)  in  Canada,  as  far  south  as 
Kentucky,  and  in  Colorado. 

The  other  fifty-five  species  have  not  aiS  yet  been  found  outside  of  Col- 
orado. Of  course,  it  is  not  meant  that  any  or  all  of  these  species  may 
not  hereafter  be  found  in  other  localities.  The  seven  species  common 
to  Colorado  and  Texas  alone  have  all  been  found  only  south  of  the 
divide  between  the  waters  of  the  Platte  and  the  Arkansas.    One  of 
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those  cominoD  to  Canada  and  Colorado  and  the  Ohio  Valley  was  only 
found  north  of  that  divide  (CEoopfiora  boreaaeUu)]  the  other  species 
appear  to  be  generally  distributed. 

It  thus  appears  that  while  several  species  found  in  Colorado  have  here 
tofore  been  found  only  in  Texas,  and  others  have  been  found  in  Texas 
and  the  Ohio  Valley,  or  in  the  latter  only,  four  Colorado  species  have 
been  found  in  Canada;  and  these  four  have  also  been  fonnd  in  the  Ohio 
Valley ;  and  none  of  the  described  species  appear  to  pertain  to  Colo- 
rado and  Canada  alone.  This  appears  somewhat  anomalous^  the  more 
especially  as  the  flora  and  the  birds  of  Colorado  generally  are  supposed 
to  show  northern  rather  than  southern  affinities.  But  it  may  be  ex 
plained  partly  at  least  by  the  following  considerations: — 

1.  Th3  number  of  known  Texan  species  is  at  least  four  to  one  greater 
than  those  of  Canada,  and  the  proportion  of  species  from  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley is  even  greater  still.  Therefore  it  was  to  be  expected  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  these  would  be  found  in  Colorado  than  of  the  compara- 
tively little  known  northern  species. 

2.  The  greater  number  of  Coloradan  species  are  from  the  plains  and 
foot-hills  south  of  the  divide  between  the  Platte  and  the  Arkansas,  say 
below  altitude  7,000  feet  and  latitude  39^,  just  as  among  birds,  Geococcyx 
ealiforniamLSj  common  in  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and 
the  foot-hills  of  Colorado  south  of  the  "  divide'^,  has  never  been  found 
north  of  it.  But  this  consideration  is  not  so  weighty  as  it  might  seem 
to  be,  because,  since  the  distribution  of  the  Tineina  is  so  largely  depend- 
ent on  that  of  the  plants  on  which  they  feed,  many  species  thus  far 
found  only  in  the  plains  and  foot-hills  may  be  expected  to  be  found  at 
still  greater  heights. 

3.  The  greater  proporlion  of  Texas  species  thus  far  made  known  are 
from  the  region  of  Dallas — not  of  a  very  southern  character. 

Still  it  remains  a  little  strange  that  Colorado  species  from  latitude 
380  to  40O,  and  altitude  6,000  to  8,000,  should  seetn  to  show  greater 
affinities  with  species  from  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys  and  Texas, 
latitude  34^  to  40^,  altitude  300  to  1,500  feet,  than  with  species  from 
Canada  and  New  England,  at  much  higher  altitudes  and  latitudes. 

Possibly  further  investigations  may  throw  some  light  on  it.  But  the 
Tineina  are  not  very  numerous  in  species  in  Colorado,  though  some 
species  are  very  numerous  in  individuals;  seventy-live  species  have 
been  described.  I  do  not  believe  twenty-five  more  remain  to  be  de- 
scribed, and  these  will  be  found — or  most  of  them — in  the  extreme 
northern,  southern,  or  eastern  portions  of  the  State.  Additional  dis- 
coveries will  generally  extend  the  range  in  latitude,  longitude,  and  alti- 
tude of  species  already  known,  rather  than  make  known  new  species. 
Nevertheless,  of  the  fifty-five  species  as  yet  only  known  to  Colorado, 
a  large  proportion  may,  and  probably  will,  be  found  in  Canada,  and 
thus  it  will  result — as  from  other  reasons  might  be  anticipated — that 
the  Tineina  of  Colorado  will  show  greater  affinities  with  those  of  Canada 
than  with  those  of  '^^^<^° 


ART.  VII -NOTES  ON  A  COLLECTION  OF  TINEID  MOTHS  MADE 
IN  COLORADO  IN  1875  BY  A.  S.  PACKARD,  JR.,  M.  D, 


By  Y.  T.  Chambers. 


Since  the  foregoing  paper  was  written,  another  small  collection  of 
Coloradan  Tineina  has  been  submitted  to  me,  concerning  which  I  add 
the  following  remarks : 

Glyphipteryjo  montisella  Cham. — Specimens  from  Boalder,  Colo.  In  the 
original  accoant  of  this  species  I  referred  to  a  single  specimen  of  a 
variety  having  a  white  spot  on  the  base  of  the  dorsal  margin  of  the  fore 
wings.    This  variety  predominates  in  the  collection  from  Boalder. 

Elachista  pr(eniaturellaf  Clem. — A  single  specimen,  with  the  head 
wanting,  from  "  Kelso's"  Cabin,  foot  of  Gray's  Peak,  altitude  about  11,200 
feet.  Not  heretofore  recorded  from  Colorado.  It  possibly  may  not 
belong  to  this  species. 

Oeleckia  packardella  n.  sp. — Closely  allied  to  0.  cercirisella  Cham- 
Labial  palpi  white  on  the  inner  surface,  prettily  spotted  with  black  scales ; 
the  external  surface  of  the  second  joint  black  to  the  tip,  which  is  white, 
with  a  black  spot ;  third  joint  black,  with  the  base  and  an  annulus  about 
the  middle  white ;  basal  portion  of  the  antennae  black  (the  remainder 
broken  off  from  the  single  specimen).  Head  white,  dusted  with  black 
scales,  especially  on  the  vertex,  where  the  black  predominates,  irrorate 
with  violaceous.  Patagia  black,  tipped  with  white;  thorax  black,  with 
a  white  spot  on  each  side  before  the  tip.  Fore  wings  black,  the  dorsal 
margin  to  the  fold  white  from  the  base  to  the  cilia,  the  black  color  pro- 
jecting across  the  fold  into  the  white,  but  not  far  enough  to  touch  the 
margin.  There  is  a  narrow  white  dorsal  streak  about  the  apical  fourth 
of  the  wing-length  pointing  a  little  obliquely  backward,  and  indistinctly 
connected  with  a  nearly  square  costal  white  spot,  which  is  a  little  farther 
back  than  the  dorsal  streak.  The  disk  is  somewhat  obscurely  streaked 
with  ocherous,  and  under  a  lens  small  white  specks  and  scales  appear 
scattered  in  the  apical  part  of  the  wing ;  cilia  pale  fuliginous,  with  a 
blackish  hinder  marginal  line.  (The  hind  wings  and  abdomen  are 
wanting  in  the  single  specimen  before  me.)  Expanse  of  wings,  8  lines. 
** Georgetown";  altitude  about  8,000  feet. 

G.  solaniella  Cham. — ^This  species  was  originally  described  from  speci- 
mens taken  and  bred  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  Afterward,  specimens 
received  from  Texas  were  referred,  with  some  little  doubt,  to  the  same 
species.  The  single  injured  specimen  in  this  collection,  like  those  from 
Texas,  lacks  the  grayish  or  whitish  dusting  of  the  original  specimen, 
and  may  prove  to  be  distinct  or  a  variety. 
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This  coUectioQ  also  contains  the  following  species  heretofore  described : 
Coleopkora  artemisicolella  Cham.,  from  Kelso's  Cabin,  Gray's  Peak ;  La- 
verna  grandisella  Cham.,  Georgetown;  Laverna  albocapitellaf  Cham., 
Georgetown. 

I  am  not  absolutely  certain  of  the  correctness  of  this  identification. 
The  head  and  palpi  in  these  two  specimens  are  rather  pale-gray  than 
white,  and  there  are  other  minute  differences.  One  of  the  two  speci- 
mens is  badly  rubbed,  and  the  other  is  so  mounted  as  to  nearly  destroy 
the  thorax  and  prevent  any  satisfactory  view  of  the  wings.  But  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  albocapitella.  That  species  has  heretofore  been  described 
only  from  Texas.  Thus  another  species  is  added  to  those  common  to 
Texas  and  Colorado,  and  this  one  is  found  at  a  considerable  elevation 
in  the  mountains  and  north  of  ''the  Divide". 

Laverna  miscecolorella  Cham.,  heretofore  described  from  Texas  onJy, 
now  from  Central  Colorado. 

Flutella  cruciferaruyn  auct. 

Anesychia  discostrigella  Cham.,  Manitou. 

Aetote  hella  Cham.,  heretofore  known  only  from  Texas.  This  speci- 
men is  labeled  "Denver". 

Butalis  imma^^ulatella  Cham.  —  Originally  described  from  Texas. 
While  the  differences  between  the  species  of  Butalia  which  have  been 
described  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Clemens  and  by  me  are  as  great  as 
those  which  separate  the  recognized  European  species,  I  doubt  very 
greatly  whether  they  are  all,  or  perhaps  even  half  of  them,  really  distinct. 
The  differences  which  separate  them  are  chiefly  in  ornamentation,  and 
are  not  great.  I  have  bred  specimens  of  B.  matulella  Clem,  (the  larva 
of  which  mines  leaves  of  the  "  hog  weed"  {Ambrosia  trifida)^  which  pre- 
sented greater  differences  than  many  of  those  that  are  recognized  as 
distinct  species  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Blepharocera  gen.  nov. — This  genus  is  allied  structurally  to  Dasycera 
perhaps  as  closely  as  to  any  other,  but  is  altogether  unlike  it  in  colora- 
tion. There  are  no  maxillary  palpi ;  the  labial  are  slender  (more  so  than 
in  2>as]^c6ra),  recurved,  overarching  the  vertex;  tongue  of  moderate  length 
and  scaled;  antennoB  not  reaching  the  tips  of  the  wings  by  about  one- 
third  of  the  length  of  the  latter,  with  the  basal  joint  a  little  thicker  than 
the  stalk,  which  is  slender  and  rather  densely  clothed  in  the  male  with 
long  cilia  (longer  than  in  Dasycera  and  more  thickly) ;  forehead  rounded ; 
face  but  little  retreating ;  head  smooth.  Cilia  of  both  pairs  of  wings 
rather  long.  Fore  wings  broadly  lanceolate.  (Having  but  a  single 
specimen,  one  fore  wing  of  which  was  ruined  in  denuding  it,  and  not 
wishing  to  injure  the  other,  I  can  give  no  satisfactory  account  of  its  neu- 
ration.)  Hind  wing  narrower  than  fore  wing,  lanceolate,  more  elongate 
in  proportion  to  width  than  in  Dasycera,  Costal  vein  long,  near  the  mar- 
gin; subcostal  attenuated  toward  the  base  and  reaching  the  margin 
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close  to  the  tip ;  the  median  subdivides  iuto  three  branches,  the  last  two 
of  which  are  close  together  at  the  end  of  the  cell;  cell  closed  by  a  dis- 
tiuct  discal  vein,  which  sends  two  branches  to  the  dorsal  margin  ;  sub- 
iue<lian  indistinctly  furcate  at  the  base. 

B.  kaydenella  n.  sp. — Grayish-fuscous.  Fore  wings  rather  densely 
dusted  with  white,  having  a  tranverse  fuscous  spot  (not  dusted)  on  the 
fold  before  the  middle ;  a  smaller  one  at  the  end  of  the  cell,  and  the  apex 
fascons,  not  dusted  with  white.  Articulations  of  the  tarsi  whitish.  Ex- 
panse of  wings,  7^  lines.  Dasycera  newmanella  Clem.,  to  which  this  species 
is  structurally  allied,  and  Hamadryad  newmanella  Clem.,  which  is  still 
more  closely  allied  to  Dasycera  than  this  species,  are  found  from  Texas  to 
New  England,  but  not  as  yet  in  Colorado.  The  separation  of  Bassettella 
from  Dasycera  as  a  new  genus  is  perhaps  questionable,  and  the  generic 
usimeHamadryas  has  also  been  given  to  an  Australian  genus  of  butterflies. 

Besides  the  species  above  mentioned,  this  little  collection  also  con- 
tains a  specimen  of  Tinea  (sp.?)  and  two  other  Tineina^  all  too  much 
injured  for  recognition  or  description.  Two  only  of  the  thirteen  recog- 
nizable species  are  new,  but  four  others  are  new  to  Colorado,  three  of 
the  four  having  been  heretofore  found  in  Texas,  and  the  fourth  both  in 
Texas  and  in  Kentucky.  All  of  these  f&ur  were  taken  north  of  ^'  the 
divide^  in  Colorado,  and  three  of  them  at  an  altitude  of  about  8,000 
feet  near  the  Snowy  Bange,  and  where  frost  and  snow  are  not  infrequent 
in  August.  It  is  true  that  both  Texas  and  Colorado  are  included  by  Mr. 
Wallace  in  one  subdivision  of  the  Xearctic  Region.  But  one  would 
scarcely  expect  such  a  division  to  hold  good  in  such  a  group  as  the 
Tineinaj  whose  distribution  is  governed  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
insects  by  that  of  i)articular  plant-species.  On  the  contrary,  I  had 
expected  to  find  the  species  of  the  high  plains  and  cold  mountain- 
regions  in  latitude  38^  to  40^  approximating  those  of  British  America 
and  the  Northern  United  States  in  latitude  44^,  rather  than  those  of 
even  the  Ohio  Valley,  latitude  39^,  or  those  of  the  Texas  prairies,  lati- 
tude 32^.  Possibly  this  may  yet  prove  to  be  the  case  when  we  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  species  of  Canada  and  New  England.  But 
so  far  as  we  can  now  determine,  the  Tineina  of  Colorado  are  to  a  much 
;Teater  extent  allied  to  those  of  Texas  than  to  those  of  Canada  or  evea 
of  the  Ohio  Valley.  Mr.  Wallace  suggests  that  so  little  is  known  of 
the  distribution  of  the  Koctuidce  and  Tineidce  that  any  study  of  the 
^abject  as  to  their  general  distribution  over  the  earth  must  lead  to 
erroneous  conclusions,  which  is  no  doubt  true.  Yet  enough  is  known 
to  establish  the  fact  that  the  families  and  many  if  not  most  of  the 
leading  genera  are  of  very  general  if  not  of  universal  distribution; 
i^nch  genera,  for  instance,  as  Depressaria^  Oelechia,  PluteHa^  Elachista, 
Lavernay  Cosmapteryx^  Olyphipteryx,  Coleophora^  Idthocolletis^  BueculatriXj 
and  others,  each  of  which  is  represented  in  all  or  the  greater  number  of 
Mr.  Wallace's  •'  regions  ". 

10  BULL 


ART.  VIII -ON  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TINEINA  IN  COLORADO. 


By  V.  T.  Chambers. 


Dr.  Packard  mentions,  in  Hayden^s  Report  for  1873  (p.  548),  that  Lieu- 
tenant Carpenter  foand  a  Tortrix  larva  somewhere  in  the  moantains  of 
Colorado,  at  an  altitude  of  above  12,000  feet,  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  Microlepidopteron  seen  above  timber-line  by  Lieutenant 
Carpenter.    I  do  not  find  that  any  other  species  has  been  recorded  from 
high  altitudes  in  the  Bocky  Mountains.    At  an  elevation  of  nearly 
14,000  feet,  I  saw  a  specimen  of  a  Tortrix  and  two  specimens  of  a 
Pterophoru8^  but  unfortunately  was  not  able  to  capture  either.    This 
was  near  the   top  of  Mount  Elbert.     Argresthia  iUtissimella   Cham, 
was  captured  on  the  same  mountain  at  an  altitude  of  about  11,000 
feet,  and  a  specimen  of  A.  gcedartella  f  Auct.  was  taken  at  the  same 
place.    Plutella  crtunferamm  was  taken,  and  a  specimen  of  a  Ooleophora 
observed  but  not  captured,  at  about  the  same  elevation,  near  Ber- 
thoud's  Pass }  and  Pkyllocnistis  populwlla  Cham,  was  found  in  the  lar- 
val state  up  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  growth  of  the  aspen,  11,000 
feet  or  more.    Larvae  of  two  feipecies  of  Oelechia  were  found  as  high 
up,  sewing  together  aspen-leaves;  and  the  larva  of  another  species 
was  found  at  a  higher  altitude  than  any  other  larva  of  Tineina^  fairly 
above  timber-line  as  it  is  generally  understood;  that  is,  the  limit  of  the 
growth  of  pines;  for  it  sews  together  the  leaves  of  thi'  stunted  willows 
which  creep  along  the  margins  of  little  rivulets  for  a  short  distance 
higher  np  the  mountain-side  than  the  limit  of  the  pines,  up  in  fact  to 
a  height  of  nearly  12,000  feet.    But  the  distribution  of  the  Tineina 
is  governed  by  that  of  the  vegetation  on  which  they  feed.    Of  butter- 
flies and  the  larger  moths,  each  species  feeds  usually  on  a  variety  of 
plants,  and  their  distribution  is  not  determined  by  that  of  a  single 
plant    But  the  species  of  Tineina,  and  especially  the  leaf-mining  Tineinaj 
are  usually  confined  to  a  single  food-plant.    Comparatively  few  of  them 
feed  on  more  than  a  single  plant-species;  and  when  a  species  does  feed 
on  more  than  one  species  of  plant,  those  on  which  it  feeds  are  usually 
closely  allied.    Of  course,  there  are  numerous  exceptions,  but  this  is 
the  role,  and  when  the  rule  prevails  the  geographical  range  of  the  moth 
is  generally  determined  by  that  of  its  food-plant,  so  that  when  the  plant 
is  not  found,  of  course  the  moth  cannot  be ;  and  where  the  plant  is  indig- 
enous, there  the  moth  will  usually  be  found  with  it.    To  a  much  greater 

extent,  therefore,  than  in  other  Lepidoptera,  the  distribution  of  a  species 
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of  Tineina  is  dependent  upon  that  of  a  single  plant-species,  and  conse 
qnently  in  passing  above  timber-line  Tineina  might  be  expected  U 
become  exceedingly  rare.  In  x>oint  of  fact,  I  found  none  except  the 
Oelechia  larva  on  willows  before  mentioned,  and  in  all  probability  that 
species  will  be  found  also  far  below  timber-line.  Hayden,  if  I  remem 
ber  aright,  gives  11,776  feet  as  the  height  of  timber-line  on  Mount 
Elbert. 

The  Ftero2)horu8  observed  by  me  as  above  stated  was  probably  P. 
dnereidactylusj  which  has  been  taken  in  the  mountains  of  New  Eng- 
land 'y  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  I  did  not  succeed  in  taking  it,  so 
that  this  fact  might  have  been  determined ;  and  that  it  might  also  be 
determined  whether  it  differs  in  size,  in  relative  length  of  peripheral 
parts,  or  in  depth  or  intensity  of  color,  from  the  New  England  specL 
mens.    Dr.  Packard's  observations  (loc.  cit)  tend  to  establish  the  rule 
that  the  western  species  are  larger,  with  greater  relative  development 
of  peripheral  parts,  and  greater  depth  and  intensity  of  color  than  their 
eastern  congeners;  and  in  view  of  his  observations,  and  those  of  Mr. 
Wollaston  and  others,  on  insects  of  other  orders  and  of  other  countries, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  bright  sunlight  and  prevailing  high  winds 
in  Colorado,  I  had  expected  to  find  the  rule  confirmed  among  the  Tine- 
inttj  or  else  to  have  found  a  much  larger  proportion  than  usual  of 
apterous  species,  since  the  bright  light  would  tend  to  develop  color; 
and  either  the  absence  of  the  power  of  flight,  or  its  greatly-increased 
development,  would  tend  to  the  protection  of  species  against  atmos- 
pheric influences.    But  I  found  nothing  to  confirm  these  views.    On  tbe 
contrary,  so  far  as  color  is  concerned,  the  Timina  of  Colorado,  and,  so 
far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  them,  those  of  California 
likewise,  are  plainer  and  more  obscurely  colored  than  those  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley ;  and,  so  far  as  size  and  extent  of  peripheral  parts  is  con- 
cerned, the  individuals,  when  they  belong  to  species  found  also  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  differ  usually  in  no  respect  from  those  found  in  the 
latter  region  -,  and  when  species  are  allied  to  eastern  species,  they  do 
not  differ  from  them  more  than  eastern  species  differ  from  each  other. 
Thus  the  9  Tin^a  and  allied  genera  are  frequently  apterous  in  the 
States  and  in  Europe ;  but  I  saw  only  a  single  Tinea  (damaged  beyond 
recognition)  in  Colorado,  and  that  was  not  apterous,  nor  was  there  any 
unusual  development  of  the  wings  or  other  peripheral  parts.     Tinea 
appears  to  be  but  poorly  represented  there.     The  average  size  of 
Pronuba  ytieeaseUa  Riley,  in  Colorado,  is  less  than  that  given  for 
it  by  Mr.  Eiley  in  Missouri;  and  it  differs  from  Missouri  and  Ken- 
tucky specimens   only  in   the  fact    that  a  large  number   of  speci- 
mens  have   small  black  spots  on  the  fore  wings.     Hyponomeutidcc 
are  represented  by  numerous  specimens  of  two  species  of  Aneaychia^  one 
of  which  {A.  mirusella  Cham.)  is  common  in  Texas;  they  give  no  sup- 
l)ort  to  the  theory.    Plutella  cruciferarum  is,  in  Mr.  Staintons's  lan- 
guage, "found  wherever  man  eats  cabbage",  and  it  appears  to  be  the 
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same  everywhere,  or,  if  it  varies,  varies  in  the  same  way  everywhere 
Gelechiaj  usually  so  numerous,  both  in  species  and  individuals — more  so 
than  any  other  genus  of  the  family — is  but  poorly  represented  in  the 
mountains,  moro  numerous  in  the  foot-hills  and  plains  than  in  the 
mountains,  and  seems  to  be  more  numerous  in  southern  latitudes,  as  well 
as  in  lower  altitudes.    The  species  are  usually  of  plain  grayish  or  brown- 
ish colors,  and  present  no  contrast  with  their  congeners  from  the  East, 
either  in  ornament  or  structure.     OlypkipferygidcB  are  represented  by  0. 
montisella  Cham,  and  Lithariapteryx  abroniwella  Cham.,  the  latter  per- 
haps more  brilliantly  ornamented  than  any  other  species  of  the  family, 
but  neither  showing  any  greater  extent  of  peripheral  parts.    Holoocera 
Blastobasis)  gigantella  Cham.,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  has  cer- 
tainly a  greater  expanse  of  wings — loj  lines — than  any  other  species  of 
the  genus,  or  perhaps  I  might  say  greater  than  any  other  species  of  the 
Thieina;  but  the  wings  are  rather  narrow  for  their  length,  and  unlike 
all  other  species  of  the  genus  known  to  me  (instead  of  having  a  deeper 
or  more  brilliant  or  intense  color)  it  is  white.    Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  the  Tineina  of  Colorado  have  any  characteristic  colorational  peculiar- 
ity^  it  is  that  there  is  perhaps  a  larger  proportion  of  uncolored  species. 
Arffyresthia  and  Oracilaria  are  more  numerously  represented  in  Colorado, 
both  by  species  and  individuals,  than  any  other  genus,  except  Oelechia^ 
and  their  species  are  decidedly  less  brilliant,  and  are  plainer  than  the 
species  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  where  the  species  are  the  same 
they  present  no  peculiarity  of  either  form  or  color.    Coleophora  is  well 
represented  by  characteristic  species ;  Laverna  by  a  few  plain  species ; 
Batrachedra  by  a  species  which  I  believe  to  be  the  'EuToj}ean  prceangustUy 
and  by  another  new  species  (?)  which  certainly  has  a  decidedly  greater 
wing-expanse  than  any.  of  the  known  species,  besides  being  more  deeply 
colored,  not  more  brilliantly.    Uriphia  concolorella  Cham.,  found  as  yet 
only  in  Colorado  and  Texas,  is  the  same  in  both,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  scanty  material.    Tischeria  is  represented  by  two  species  found 
in  the  Eastern  States.    Lithocolletis  is  less  numerous,  both  in  species 
and  individuals,  than  in  the  States,  where,  next  to  Oelechia,  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  abundant  both  in  species  and  individuals.    Three  out  of  seven 
lipecies  are  identical  with  those  found  in  the  East,  and  perhaps  the 
fonrth  and  fifth  will  also  be  found  there,  and  the  sixth  is  foand  in  Texas, 
while  the  seventh,  a  variety  of  robiniella  Clem.,  is  smaller  and   of 
duller  colors.    The  others  show  no  departure  from  the  common  forms. 
The  two  species  of  Phyllocnistis  have  already  been  found  in  the  East ; 
tUey  present  no  variation.     P.  ^opuhe^Za  Cham.,  from  an  altitude  of 
over  11,000  feet  in  the  Snowy  Eange,  is  indistinguishable  from  the 
■^me  species  in  the  foot-hills  at  G,000  feet,  or  from  Kentucky  at  500 
feet.  The  single  species  of  Lyonetia^  more  abundant  in  individuals  than 
any  other  species,  is  unknown  in  the  East  as  yet ;  and  while  not  sup- 
porting the  theory  as  to  color,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  certainly  larger 
than  the  other  species  of  the  genus.    Bucculatrix  has  two  species,  both 
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paler  in  color  than  any  of  their  eastern  congeners  and  not  larger. 
JEurynome^  a  genus  founded  on  two  species,  found  as  yet  only  in  Colo, 
rado,  does  not  differ  from  the  allied  Bucculatrix  in  size  or  coloration- 
And  the  two  or  three  species  of  Nepticula  (or  THfurcula  f)  are  rare  aad 
known  only  by  their  mines. 

These  are  the  only  genera  which  are  known  to  be  represented  among 
the  Tineina  of  Colorado,  and  notwithstanding  the  cases  of  H.  giganteU^^ 
Batrachedra  sp.  t,  and  Lyanetia  alniellaj  the  weight  of  evidence^  sncli 
as  ic  is,  does  not  support  the  theory  suggested,  and  if  these  three  spe- 
cies seem  to  lend  it  any  support,  it  would  yet  require  the  accomola 
tion  of  a  very  much  greater  number  of  instances  of  increased  size  or  pe- 
ripheral  development,  or  depth,  or  intensity  of  color,  to  demonstrate  that 
these  things  have  any  necessary  connection  with  the  western  habitat  of 
species. 

The  Tineinaj  however,  are  generally  not  well  adapted  either  to  the 
proof  or  disproof  of  such  a  theory,  so  far  as  size  and  increase  of  peripb 
eral  development  are  concerned,  since  their  minute  size  would  make  it 
difficult  to  detect  any  such  small  increase  as  would  be  likely  to  occar 
from  such  a  cause,  and  if  detected  it  might  be  considered  to  be  within 
the  range  of  variation  of  the  species.  As  to  color,  however,  they  afford 
as  good  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  theory  as  any  other  group,  and 
here  their  testimony  is  decidedly  against  it. 

Some  of  the  species  above  mentioned  are  noo  yet  known  by  published 
descriptions. 


^ 


ART.  IX -NEW  ENTOMOSTRACA  FROM  COLORADO. 


By  V.  T.  Chambers. 


Figs.  1-4. 


Cypris  grandis  n.  sp.  (Fig.  1). — ^Valve  oblong,  slightly  subreniform, 
bighest  behind  the  middle,  sloping  tbence  regularly  toward  the  anterior 
end,  with  a  slight  balge  on  the  hinge-margin  just  where  it  rounds  off  in 
front.  Greatest  thickness  about  the  middle.  In  side-view  somewhat  resem- 
bling Brady's  figure  of  (7.  tessellaia  (Trans.  Linn.  Soc,  v,  26,  plate  23, 
fig.  39),  but  this  species  is  longer  in  proportion  to  height  and  has  the 
highest  point  of  the- dorsal  margin  a  little  farther  behind.  Ventral  mar- 
gin very  slightly  emarginate.  In  dorsal  and  ventral  view,  somewhat  re- 
sembling Brady's  figure  of  Macrocypris  minna  {loc,  city  plate  28,  fig.  34). 
Right  valve  slightly  overlapping  the  left;  surface  smooth,  with  minute 
panctures  and  short  hairs,  but  with  a  group  of  scattered,  large,  sordid, 
yellowish  punctures  about  the  middle  of  each  valve.    Color  bluish- 


FiG.  1. — Cypris  grandis^  Cham.,  n.  sp. 

white  (nearly  that  of  very  thin  milk),  though  some  specimens  show  a 
decided  pale  greenish  tinge.  Basal  joint  of  superior  antennae  with 
two  short  setae  above  and  one  below ;  second  joint  with  a  single  short 
one  below;  third  with  two  short  unequal  setae  above  and  one  below; 
fourth  with  two  above  like  those  on  the  third,  and  two  long  ones  below ; 
fifth  as  the  fourth ;  sixth  with  the  two  upper  setae  as  in  the  third  and 
fourth,  but  with  four  long  ones  below ;  seventh  with  two  long  and  two 
shorter  setae.  Inferior  antennae  with  one  moderately  long  and  two  short 
claws,  and  two  setae  from  the  end  of  the  last  joint,  and  with  four  long 
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claws  (one  shorter  than  the  other  three),  aud  two  moderately  long  setsp. 
and  one  long  one  from  the  end  of  the  penultimate  joint,  besides  four 
rather  long  ones  above,  and  two  beneath  about  its  middle.  Third  joint 
with  the  usual  single  stout  seta  from  its  end  beneath,  and  the  usual  fas- 
cicle of  five  long  and  one  short  one  above  near  the  end,  and  the  usaal 
articulated  process.  Post-abdominal  ramus  similar  to  that  of  C  incon- 
graens  as  figured  by  Brady  (loc,  citj  plate  23,  fig.  20),  but  longer,  having 
three  unequal  setie,  the  terminal  one  longest.  Seminal  gland  very  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Notodromus  monachm  {loc,  cit^  plate  37,  fig.  36). 
Length,  i  of  an  inch ;  height,  y^^ ;  greatest  thickness,  ^.  Probably  the 
largest  known  species  of  the  genus.  It  is  abundant  in  ponds  along  the 
Upper  Arkansas  River  in  the  Mount  Harvard  region,  at  an  altitude  of 
about  8,000  feet.  When  first  taken,  my  specimens  were  brownish  from  ad- 
hering mud,  but  alcoholic  specimens  have  the  livid  white  color  above 
mentioned.  The  lucid  spots  are  indistinct  and  difficult  to  make  oat; 
there  are  about  nine,  the  two  anterior  obliquely  transverse  and  long. 
the  two  posterior  small. 

C.  altissimua  n.  sp.  (Fig.  2). — Valve  oblong,  slightly'  subreniform,  high- 
est about  the  middle,  rounding  regularly  before  and  behind ;  the  side- 
view  resembling  somewhat  Baird's  figure  ot  C.  tristriata,  but  less  dis- 
tinctly reniform,  perhaps  rather  resembling  in  the  form  of  the  dorsal 
margin  Cypridopsis  vidua;  it  is,  however,  much  more  elongate  in  pro 
portion  to  height.  Brady's  figure  of  C,  virens  (=  C.  tristriata  Baird)  is  a 
little  nearer  to  this  species,  but  is  too  distinctly  reniform.  t\  virens  also 
agrees  with  this  species  in  the  number  (seven)  of  the  lucid  spots,  and 
approaches  it  in  their  position  on  the  shell,  and  in  relation  to  each  other, 
but  they  are  differently  shaped.    In  this  species,  the  extremities  are  more 


Fig.  2, — Cypris  altishimus^  Cham.,  n.  sp. 

nearly  equally  rounded  than  in  virensj  the  dorsal  margin  being  evenly 
rounded  before  and  behind  the  middle,  and  the  ventral  likewise,  both 
before  and  behind  the  slight  sinuation  in  the  middle.  But  the  anatomy 
of  the  appendacres  differs  more  decidedly  from  that  of  virensj  as  will  be 
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seeu  by  a  comparison  of  the  following  account  with  Brady's  figures.    Su- 
perior antennae  with  only  twelve  instead  of  fourteen  long  setse,  arranged 
as  follows : — ^There  are  two  short  setse  (one  longer  than  the  other)  from 
the  third  joint,  which  has  none  in  Brady's  figure ;  two  short  and  two 
long  ones  from  the  fourth  joint,  where  virens  has  four  long  ones ;  three 
long  ones  and  one  shorter  one  from  the  fifth  joint,  which  in  virens  has 
four  long  ones ;  four  long  ones  from  the  sixth  joint,  where  virens  ha& 
only  three;  and  three  long  ones  and  one  short  one  from  the  last  joint, 
where  virens  has  three  long  ones.    In  the  inferior  antennae,  similar  differ- 
euces  are  found,  and  in  the  mandibular  palpus  even  greater  ones.    The 
feet  of  the  first  pair  appear  to  be  identical  in  the  two  species,  except 
that  this  species  has  a  short  seta  on  each  of  the  joints  3  and  4,  which 
are  not  represented  in  Mr.  Brady's  figure.    His  figure,  however,  shows 
one  seta  more  on  each  of  the  joints  2  and  3  of  the  feet  of  the  sec- 
ond pair  than  I  find  in  this  s  pecies,  which  likewise  is  much  smaller 
than  C.  virens^  being  only  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  long  and  one-fortieth 
high,  instead  of  one-fourteenth  of  an  inch  long  and  one-twenty-fifth  high, 
as  in  virens.    In  ventral  and  dorsal  view  it  also  resembles  virens.    Sur- 
face smooth  pubescent,  with  minute  punctures.    Color  bright  deep  green. 
Common  in  a  pond  fed  by  melting  snow  on  the  side  of  Mount  Elbert, 
Colorado,  at  the  height  of  about  12,000  feet  (some  distance  above  tim- 
ber-line).   The  water  is  clear  and  cold,  and  seems  to  contain  but  little 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter.    I  did  not  observe  in  it  any  other 
Entomostracan,  though  small  Coleoptera  {Dytisddce)  SLtidHeniipterawere 
common  in  it.    This  species,  or  one  very  similar  in  external  appearance 
was  also  found  at  an  altitude  of  near  8,000  feet,  in  a  puddle  by  the  side 
of  Fall  River,  Colorado,  but  my  specimens  of  these  were  unfortunately 
all  lost. 

C.  mons  n.  sp.  (Fig.  3). — Ovoid;  tumid;  highest  immediately  before  the 
middle.  Length,  -^-^  inch;  height,  3^.  Dorsal  margin  regularly  arched, 
sloping  more  rapidly  behind  the  highest  point  than  before  it.  Ex- 
tremities ronnded;  the  anterior  widest  ventral  margin  very  slightly 
sinnated.  Seen  from  above,  ovate,  but  less  tumid  than  Cypridopsis 
tidua  as  figured  by  Baird  and  Brady  (Brit.  Ent.  and  Trans.  Linn.  Soc, 
V.  2G).  But  little  or  not  at  all  narrowed  in  front;  widest  a  trifle  behind 
the  middle.  Lucid  spots  seven,  near  the  middle  of  the  valve ;  the  three 
lower  ones  in  a  line  and  small ;  one  of  them  very  small.    Valves  white. 


h 

Fig.  3. — Cypria  mons,  Cham.,  n.  sp. 

shining,  smooth,  with  numerous  almost  confluent  puncta.    The  setie  of 
the  lower  antennae  extend  beyond  the  apex  of  the  claws,  and  the  articn- 
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late  appendage  of  the  third  joiot  bas  its  apex  swollen  or  enlargeO. 
Superior  antenna  with  two  Iodk  and  oue  short  seta  ftvm  the  end  of  the 
fourth  joint;  two  from  the  end  of  the  fifth  joint;  foor  long  ones  from 
the  end  of  the  sixth;  two  long  and  two  short  from  the  end  of  the 
seventh;  (there  are  also  other  short  setie  on  the  different  joints).  Tbe 
last  joint  of  the  inferior  aatennie  is  small,  almost  rudimoDtary,  bearing  a 
aingle  large  claw.  (ladsed,  it  seems  to  be  bifid,  with  a  claw  &om  each 
branch.)  There  are  three  other  claws  ari;icalated  to  the  eod  of  the 
penaltimate  joint,  from  which  alao  arise  foar  aetie  shorter  than  the 
clawa;  two  moderately  long  sets  arise  from  aboat  the  middle  of  the 
foarth  joint  above,  and  three  longer  ones  below;  the  asnal  tkscicleof 
five  long  and  one  short  setie  form  the  third  joint,  joat  behind  which  \a 
a  banch  of  short  cilia  and  another  bnnch  on  the  ander  side.  Abdomi- 
nal lamos  straight,  slender,  with  two  claws  one  ander  the  other.  Tbe 
mandibular  palpns,  with  branchial  appendage  and  two  large  putmose 
and  one  simple  setee  from  the  end. 

Pond  on  Mount  Elbert;  altitude  abont  11,000  feet.  I  took  also,  at 
the  same  time  and  place,  a  single  specimen  resembling  those  abore 
described,  bat  which  I  believe  to  be  distinct;  bat,  having  ouly  cue 
-example,  I  have  not  dissected  it.  It  is  smaller,  narrows  more  rapidly 
in  front,  and  is  of  a  grajish-white  color.  i 

Dapknia  brevicauda  a.  sp.  (Fig.  4). — Carapace  thin  and  easily  injured.  | 
Animal  slaggish,  and  very  easily  killed.  Head  forming  a  short,  blnnt 
beak ;  dorsal  margin  evenly  arched  to  a  point  near  the  spine,  where 
the  slope  is  mnoh  greater,  and  the  posterior  margin,  both  above  and  be- 
low the  spine,  is  sinnated,  and  armed  with  minnte  spines.  Yentral  mar. 
gin  convex,  evenly  rounded.  The  head  is  not  distinctly  marked  off  by  a 
satare  in  the  carapace.  The  spine  is  nearer  to  the  dorsal  than  to  the 
ventral  margin,  and  is  small  and  bluut.  Superior  antennse  small ;  inferior 
very  large,  with  plumose  filaments.  Carapace  marked  by  very  nnmerone. 
fine,  transversely  oblique  striie,  but  not  reticulated.  In  young  specimens, 
the  spine  continuous,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  dorsal  margin,  bat  it  is  re- 
moved farther  and  farther  from  it  as  age  increases.  The  largest  speci- 
mens exceed  a  little  the  largest  of  D.  pulex,  and  the  height  is  about  two- 


thirds  the  length.    The  color  usually  brownish-red  ;  the  ventral  portion 
paler  than  the  dorsal,  and  marked  by  abont  four  alternate,  rather  indis- 
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tiuet,  brownish  or  smoky  streaks,  which,  however,  are  sometimes  absent. 
£ye-six>t  small.  The  inferior  antennae  have  a  small  spine  near  their  base, 
aDotber  at  the  bifurcation,  and  one  from  the  second  joint  of  the  outer 
branch.  In  the  helmet-like  beak  and  lateral  compression,  this  species 
approaches  Schodler's  genus  Hyalodaphnia. 

A  few  specimens  were  taken  from  a  pond  on  the  side  of  Mount  Elbert, 
altitude  11,000  feet;  and  it  is  abundant  in  ponds  near  Covington,  Ky.,  al- 
titude about  500  feet  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  Kentucky  speci- 
mens may  belong  to  a  difierent  species.  The  above  description  applies 
more  nearly  to  the  Kentucky  specimens.  The  only  ground,  however,  on 
wbich  I  could  separate  them  as  distinct  species  is  that  the  form  of 
tbe  post-abdomen  diflfers  somewhat,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
figures. 

Lynceus  {Chydonis)  sphcei'icmf  Baird. — My  specimens,  taken  in  a  pond 
OD  Mount  Elbert,  at  an  altitude  of  about  11,000  feet,  were  all  lost 
before  I  had  examined  them  sufficiently  to  be  certain  of  their  identity 
with  sphaericus.  I  believe  them  to  be  identical  with  a  species  which  is 
common  in  Kentucky,  and  which  differs  from  sphcericus  as  described  by 
Baird  and  by  Korman  and  Brady  only  as  follows: — This  species  has  five 
distinct  strias  passing  obliquely  from  the  oral  region  back  over  the  dor- 
sal margin,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  descriptions  above  mentioned 
(Baird,  Brit.  Ent.,  and  Norman  and  Brady,  Monograph  Brit.  Lync,j  &c.). 
Baird  says,  color  olive-green;  but  the  color  of  this  species  is  yellowish- 
white. 

Bat  little  has  heretofore  been  done  among  the  fresh-water  Entomo- 
straca  of  the  United  States.  The  species  are,  however,  very  abundant. 
Some  of  them  seem  to  be  identical  with  European  species.  Among 
species  that  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  besides  many  that  are 
certainly  new,  are  those  that  I  am  unable  to  separate  on  any  satisfac- 
tory grounds  from  Cypria  incangruens  Baird,  Cypridapsis  vidtia  Baird, 
Laphnia  pulex  Auct.,  Moina  branchiatu  and  Daphnia  mucronata  MtLUei'. 
One  interesting  new  Cypris  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  brackish  water 
of  Big  Bone  Springs,  Kentucky,  where  I  have  also  found  a  new  Tachi- 
(^iu8,  I  have  also  found  a  new  Diaptomus  and  a  Canthocamptus  in  ponds 
ia  Northern  Kentucky,  besides  several  new  species  of  Daphniadce^  Lyn- 
if'ulce^  and  Cypridce. 

Explanation  of  figures. 

a.  Carapace,  side  view.  a.  Foot,  first  pair. 

h.  Carapace,  dorsal  view.  h.  Foot,  second  pair. 

c.  Carapace,  Tentral  view.  i.  Post-abdominal  ramus. 

d.  Superior  antennsB.  k,  $  claspers. 

e.  Inferior  antennae.  7.  Lncid  spots. 
/.  Mandible  and  palpus. 

Iq  the  figure  ot  Daphnia,  t  represents  tbo  Kentucky  form ;  t^,  tbe  mountain  form. 
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By  a.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  M.  D. 


Figs.  5-10. 


While  attached  to  the  United  States  Geological  and  Geographical 
Survey  of  the  Territories  in  the  sammer  of  1875,  during  a  visit  to  the 
Great  Bait  Lake,  my  attention  was  called  by  Jeter  Clinton,  esq.,  to  a 
carioos  cave  on  his  estate,  about  half  a  mile  east  of  his  hotel  at  Lake 
Point.  It  is,  at  a  rough  gness,  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  lake,  and  the  mouth  faces  the  northeast.  It  was  evidently  due  to 
wave-action,  being  situated  on  an  ancient  beach-line,  while  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  cave  were  formed  by  a  breccia.  As  my  examination  of  it 
was  a  hasty  one,  no  measurements  having  been  taken,  I  quote  the  foUow- 
iog  accoant  of  it  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert,  in  his  report  ^<  On  the  Geology 
of  Portions  of  our  Western  Territory,  visited  in  the  years  1871, 1872,  and 
1873  " :  _• 

^^  Along  many  of  the  beaches,  and  especially  at  points  where  they  are 
carved  in  solid  rock,  the  beach  or  terrace  below  the  water-line  is  com- 
posed of  calcareous  tufa  usually  full  of  small  Gasteropod  shells,  and  often 
involving  so  many  fragments  of  the  contiguous  rock  as  to  constitute  a 
breccia.    In  the  localities  where  I  found  it  best  exhibited,  the  beach  was 
carved  in  limestone,  but  the  deposit  is  probably  independent  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  adjacent  formation.    Mr.  Howell  observed  it  upon  Granite 
Mountain,  coating  granite,  and  remote  from  limestone  exposures ;  and  a 
similar  association  was  seen  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Blake  on  the  Colorado  Desert. 
Down  some  steep  slopes  it  stretches  as  an  apron  for  several  rods,  and, 
when  it  rests  on  soft  materials,  the  waves  of  the  retiring  lake  have  under- 
mined it  and  formed  caves.    Several  of  these  are  to  be  seen  on  the  north 
end  of  the  Oquirrh  range,  and  the  largest,  which  is  popularly  reputed 
to  have  been  excavated  by  Spaniards  years  ago  as  a  mine,  is  remark- 
able  as  a  specimen  of  ^  Purgatorial '  wave-work.     The  Carboniferous 
strata  have  a  local  northward  dip  of  80^,  and  trend  parallel  to  the  face  of 
the  declivity.    Two  beds  of  limestone,  which  constitute  the  walls  of  the 
cavern,  are  separated  12  feet  at  the  entrance,  and  evenly  converge  to 
the  rear  end,  where  they  are  4  feet  apart.    At  the  end,  a  shale,  in  place, 

iills  the  interval,  but  I  was  unable  to  determine  whether  this  had  once 

occupied  the  entire  excavated  space.    The  roof  is  bnilt  entirely  of  recent 

'  Extracted  from  vol.  iii  of  the  United  States  EDgineer  Reports  of  ExplorationB 

ani]  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  MeridiaD.  Lieut.  G.  M.  Wheeler  in  charge. 
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calcareous  breccia,  and  the  floor  is  evenly  spread  with  earthy  debris. 
The  height  of  the  gallery  is  uneven,  ranging  from  2  to  25  feet,  and  the 
length  is  275  feet.  The  breccia  of  the  roof  pertains  to  one  beach  of  the 
great  series,  and  the  floor  is  near  the  level  of  another.  The  wouderfal 
depth  of  the  excavation,  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  shore,  is 
explained  by  the  convergence  of  the  straight  walls,  between  which  the 
waves  gained  in  their  progress,  on  the  principle  of  the  hydraulic  ram, 
enough  velocity  to  compensate  for  the  loss  by  friction." 

In  order  to  feel  entirely  certain  that  the  cave  I  examined  was  the  same 
as  the  one  thus  described,  I  wrote  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  received  such  infor- 
mation from  him  as  placed  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  specimens  occurred  entirely  under  stones,  none  upon  the  walls,  as 
the  cave  is  perfectly  dry,  a  very  slight  degree  of  moisture  gathering  nn* 
der  the  flat  pieces  of  breociated  limestone,  which  had  fallen  from  the 
roof  above.  The  darkness  was  not  quite  total,  a  faint  glimmer  of  light 
appearing,  although  it  was  necessary  to  use  candles  in  exploring  the 
cave  as  well  as  in  searching  for  specimens.  Having  previously  examined 
a  much  larger  cave  in  the  Carboniferous  formation  in  Williams  Canon 
at  Manitou,  Colo.,  without  finding  any  signs  of  indigenons  life,  except 
Diclidia  l€etula^2kn(i  its  larva,  which  occurred  on  the  steps  near  the  en- 
trance, and  which  had  been  evidently  a  recent  introduction,  I  was  much 
interested  to  find  in  this  small  isolated  cave  in  Utah  a  well-marked  cave 
fauna,  nearly  as  characteristic  as  that  inhabiting  the  caverns  of  Ken- 
tacky,  Indiana,  or  Virginia.  Four  forms  occurred  •  of  each  of  which  sev- 
eral individuals  were  found  in  a  few  minutes'  search. 

The  spider-like  form  {XemcLsUnna  troglodytes)  belonging  to  the  group 
of  '' harvestmen "  was  perhaps  more  abundant  than  the  others.  It 
belongs  to  a  group  not  before  known  to  inhabit  North  or  South  America; 
none  of  the  family  occurring  in  caverns  east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver. 
Species  of  the  genus  occur,  however,  in  Europe.  It  had  well-marked 
eyes.  The  Myriopod  belongs  to  a  widely-distributed  genus  {Polydes- 
mus)^  but  which  in  this  country  has  not  been  hitherto  known  to  be  a 
true  troglodyte.  Like  all  the  species  of  the  genus,  which  as  a  rule  live 
in  the  twilight  under  stones  and  leaves,  &c.,  it  is  eyeless.  Its  entirely 
white  color,  when  all  the  other  known  species  are  highly  oolored,  shows 
that  it  is  also  a  true  cave-dweller.  The  Poduran  Tomoeerue  plumbeus 
is  found  abundantly  in  Europe,  Greenland,  and  North  America.  It 
occurred  of  very  large  size  under  stones  at  an  elevation  of  11,000  feet 
on  Gray's  Peak.  It  will  probably  be  found  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
individuals,  moreover,  discovered  in  Clinton's  Cave,  Utah,  represented 
a  white  variety  peculiar  to  caverns,  and  which  diflfered  in  no  respect 
£rom  bleached  individuals  found  in  the  smaller  caves  of  Grayson  County, 
Kentucky,  by  myself,  in  1874,  while  attached  temporarily  to  the  Ken- 
tucky Geological  Survey,  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler  in  charge.  A  small  Zonites 
was  discovered,  which  was  white.  Its  occurrence  was  of  a  good  deal  of 
interest,  from  the  fact  that  of  the  numerous  Helices  which  occurred  in 
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the  caves  of  Kentacky,  none  were  bleached  oat  or  differed  notably 
from  those  found  in  their  nsaal  habitats,  though  I  am  told  by  Prof.  E. 
S.  Morse  that  adult  white  individuals  do  occur  in  ordinary  habitats. 

None  of  these  animals  occurred  out  of  the  cave,  no  species  of  Nemas- 
toma  or  Polydesmus  having  been  met  with ;  but  that  other  forms  closely 
allied  to  these  cave  species  may  exist  in  Utah  is  suggested  by  the 
discovery  in  Colorado,  by  Mr.  B.  Ingersoll  (while  attached  to  the 
United  States  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories, 
in  1874),  of  a  species  of  Seotolemon^  a  genus  represented  by  cave  species- 
in  Indiana,  Eastern  Kentucky,  and  Virginia,  and  very  numerously  in 
the  caves  of  Southern  Europe.  The  occurrence  of  Scotolemon  robttstum 
in  Colorado  is  an  evidence  that  we  may  have  had  an  out-of  door  form 
from  which  the  cave  rnieolous  species  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  may 
I>ossibly  have  been  derived,  or  at  least  that  the  cavernicolous  species  of 
Scotolemon  were  not  independent  creations. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SPECIES. 

THYSANUEA. 

Tomocerus  plumbea  (Linu.)  VSLT,  alba. — Several  specimens  of  a  pale 
variety  of  this  species  of  ^'  spring-tail "  occurred,  some  of  which  were 
pure  white,  thoroughly  bleached  out,  while  others  were  more  or  less 
dusky.  Several  of  the  larger  specimens  were  pale,  with  traces  of  dark 
markings  on  the  body;  the  antennae,  legs,  and  ^<  spring"  were  white^ 
much  paler  than  the  body.  In  such  examples,  the  antennae  are  whitish  , 
with  the  two  basal  joints  tinged  with  brown,  the  flagellum  white,  with  a 
slight  purplish  tinge.  Legs  and  spring  almost  pure  white.  Eyes  black 
and  well  developed.  Specimens  one-half  or  two-thirds  grown  are  pure 
white,  except  the  small  black  eyes,  which  are  connected  by  a  double 
black  line ;  while  other  specimens  fully  grown  are  perfectly  white. 

Similar  individuals  occurred  in  the  Carter  Oaves  of  Eastern  Kentucky, 
and  still  others  occurred  which  were  much  darker  than  the  Utah  ones, 
forming  a  series  connecting  the  extreme  white  variety,  alba^  with  the 
ordinary  plumbeous  form,  which  latter  is  found  in  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  Greenland,  and  Europe.  The  occurrence  of  the 
white  variety  in  a  cave  indicates  that  the  ordinary  form  is  probably  to 
be  met  with  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  range. 

Had  I  not  had  a  series  from  the  Carter  Caves  connecting  the  white 
variety  with  the  ordinary  out-of-door  plumbeous  form,  I  might  have 
been  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  new  and  nndescribed  species,  although 
it  presents  no  structural  differences  in  the  form  or  length  of  the  append- 
ages from  the  normal  form.  But  the  series  affords  a  capital  example 
of  the  successive  steps  in  the  formation  of  a  new  form,  whether  we  call 
it  a  new  variety  or  species,  while  the  causes  of  the  changes  are  sufBciently 
apparent.  Examples  such  as  these  and  others  I  have  before  me  to  be 
bereafter  described  amount  almost  to  demonstrative  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  transformation  of  species. 
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ARACHNID  A. 

Semastoma  troglodytei,  u.  sp.,  (Fig.  5,  enlargwl*),  10  ?, — Body  rather 
long  and  slender  compared  vith  the  European  N.  dentipatpU  Koch, 
the  latter  being  short  and  ovate,  while  our  s|>e' 
cies  ia  contracted  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen. 
The  eye-tubercle  is  rather  large  and  prominent : 
the  eyes  themselves  Tcell  developed,  black  in  re- 
cently-moulted specimens,  but  in  others  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  dark-brovn,  fiuely- 
shagreeoed  tegument.  Behind  tbeeyea  the  bo^ly 
contracts  dorsally  as  well  as  laterally.  On  the 
front  edge  of  the  cephalothoras  is  an  acute 
median  spine.  The  six  basal  abdominal  joints  are 
coalesced,  forming  a  single  piece,  segments  3-6 
being  indicated  by  a  pair  of  somewhat  trans- 
verse, bigh,  well-marked  tubercles  (not  forming 
true  spines  as  in  3*^.  denttpalpu).  The  four  ter- 
minal segments  are  free ;  the  terminal  one  sub- 
triangular,  one-fourth  shorter  tban  wide.  Be- 
neath are  seven  well-marked  sterna,  witli  lunate, 
dark  spiracles  on  the  sternum  of  the  second  aeg-  \ 
ment. 

Mandibles  hairy,  with  the  basal  joint  not  so 
long  as  broad;  second  Joint  of  the  same  widtb 
throughout,  not  swollen  toward  the  end ;  third 
joint  bent  downward  and  inwanl  at  right  angles. 
the  hand  directed  a  little  outward.  Maxillary 
palpi  very  long  and  slender,  bairy,  nearly 
Fi..  5.-A-i™u(»ma(iwrf«fi,(M,  twicc  Bs  loug  as  tbc  body,  while  in  the  Euro 
pah„,  ii.Bp.(eLi.ra,^(i).  p^^j^  dentijmljm  they  are  scarcely  half  as  long  in 

proportion;  6-jointed(indfenfi>A|p(«  j-jointed),  the  basal  joint  sabtriaugu- 
lar  in  outline, owing  to  the  upper  edge  being  dilated;  second  a  little 
longer  and  much  slenderer  than  first,  and  slightly  curved;  third  n 
little  more  tban  twice  as  long  as  the  second,  very  slender ;  fourth  a  little 
shorter  than  third;  fifth,  three-fourths  shorter  than  fourth;  and  sixtU 
slightly  shorter  than  tbe  second,  rounded  at  the  end,  being  cylindrical, 
ovate,  and  unarmed,  though  with  rather  stiff  hairs. 

Legs  much  longer  and  slenderer  than  in  JT.  dentipatpis,  with  all  tbe 
coxie  of  nearly  the  same  size,  the  hinder  pair  being  a  little  shorter  and 
broader.  First  pair  about  twice  as  long  as  tbe  body,  with  eight  tarsal 
joints ;  joints  4-7,  together  a  little  longer  than  the  terminal  one ;  a  single, 
long,  stout,  curved  claw.  Second  pair  nearly  three  times  as  long  as  tbe 
body;  tarsi  very  long  and  sinuous  like  a  whip-lash,  16-jointed,  the  sec- 

•  The  drawiuge  of  this  and  Figa.  6  aud  8  have  been  made,  under  mj  direction,  by  Mr. 
J.  S.  Kingsley ,  Salem,  Maeti. 
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ond  joint  half  as  long  as  the  first.  Third  pair  of  legs  of  the  same  length 
as  the  first  pair ;  tarsi  8  jointed,  the  two  terminal  joints  subdivided  into 
two  joints.  Fourth  pair  nearly  three  times  as  long  as  the  body;  tarsi 
S-jointed,  the  two  last  sometimes  subdivided  into  two  subjoints  (inter- 
nodes).    Length,  3  millimeters. 

Found  under  stones  on  the  bottom  of  the  cave,  in  a  damp  place,  not 
infrequent,  July  28,  1875.  Quite  active  in  its  movements.  Most  of 
the  specimens  were  apparently  distended  with  eggs. 

This  is  the  first  occurrence  of  the  genus  in  America.  I  have  been 
able  in  drawing  up  the  above  description  to  compare  our  species  with 
the  European  Nemastoma  dentipalpis  of  Koch,  a  specimen  of  which  has 
been  kindly  loaned  me  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Emerton.  It  differs 
from  its  European  congener  by  the  maxillary  palpi  being  twice  as  long, 
while  the  tarsal  joints  of  the  three  hinder  pairs  of  feet  are  much  fewer 
in  number,  there  being  twenty-four  well-marked  ones  on  the  second  pair 
of  legs  of  N.  dentipalpiSj  while  the  fifth  joint  of  the  leg  (including  the 
coxa)  is  subdivided  in  dentipalpis  into  thirteen  subjoints,  these  divisions 
in  X  tt'oglodytes  not  being  well  marked. 

From  the  European  y.  Mmaculatiim  (Fabr.),  French  specimens  of 
which  have  been  kindly  loaned  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Emerton,  our  species  differs 
in  the  body  being  much  narrower  and  slenderer,  while  the  maxillae  and 
legs  are  much  longer,  the  tarsi  especially  being  much  slenderer,  and 
the  joints  very  much  less  distinct.  The  back  of  N,  himaculatum  is  not 
taberculated. 

Judging  by  its  shorter  limbs,  the  better-marked  tibial  and  tarsal 
joints,  and  the  dark  integument,  the  European  N.  dentipalpis  probably 
live<l  under  stones  in  the  open  air.  The  effects  of  a  cave  life  on  the 
American  species  is  seen  in  the  very  long  palpi  and  legs  and  the  indis- 
tinct subjoints. 

The  genus  Nemastofna  of  Koch  is  regarded  by  Thorell  as  the  type 
of  a  distinct  family,  Nemastomidce.  It  dfffers  from  the  Opilionidce  in 
the  more  distinct  abdominal  segments  and  unarmed  maxillary  palpi, 
and  for  this  reason  I  do  not  see  that  the  genus  differs  sufficiently  from 
Phalangiumy  the  type  of  the  latter  family,  to  constitute  a  family-type 
bat  should  advocate  regarding  it  as  the  type  of  a  subfamily  of  OpHi- 
mdccj  for  which  the  name  NemastoniincB  Thorell  might  be  used,  the 
genuine  FhalangidcB  (Phalangides,  Leach,  1812)  being  thrown  into  a 
subfamily,  which  may  be  named  Phalangince. 

MYR'IOPODA. 

Polydesmus  cavicolayU.  &p.  (Fig.  6. — a,antenna;  i»,  section  of  a  segment; 
e,  two  segments,  dorsal  view ;  d,  two  terminal  segments,  all  enlarged). — 
Body  consisting  of  19  segments  exclusive  of  the  head,  long  and  unusually 
narrow,  more  cylindrical  than  usual.  Head  rather  large  and  full,  much 
broader  than  the  body,  the  sides  bulging  out  more  than  usual,  the  body 
in  transverse  section  being  much  more  rounded  than  either  in  P.  ser- 
11  BULL 
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ratus,  p.  granulatus,  or  P.  oanadeims.  The  median  sotnre  is  well 
marked.  Though  like  the  other  species  of  the  genos  and  family  it  is 
hliod,  the  hexagonal  markings  which  indicate  the  oormal  position  of 
the  eyes  are  nearly  as  distinctly  marked  as  in 
P.  canadenaii.  Anteonse  rather  longer  than  in 
)  P,  eanadenau,  being  twic«  as  long  as  the  head, 
7-jointed, — the  first,  as  nsnal,  conical,  small, 
and  short;  second  and  third  oval  cylindrical, 
of  the  same  form  and  length ;  fourth  and  firtli 
considerably  shorter  (tbree-fonrths)  than  the 
second  and  third,  the  fifth  a  little  thicker  than 
the  fourth;  sixth  maoh  thicker  and  more  spher- 
ical than  in  any  other  species  of  Pofytfesniu 
fignred  by  Wood  or  known  to  me ;  seventh 
I  joint  small,  conical,  a  little  more  than  half  a^ 
long  as  the  sixth.  They  are  pabescent,  witli 
scattered,  stiffhairs.  The  first  segment  behind 
the  head  is  crescent-shaped,  but  little  more  than 
half  as  wide  as  the  head,  bearing  t^o  ro^s 
' '  of  tubercles.  The  remaining  joints  from  tlie 
fourth  backward  are  about  half  as  loug  as  broad,  with  three  rows 
of  conical  tubercles,  those  in  the  hindermost  (third)  row  the  largest; 
the  sides  of  each  segment  emargioate,  and  produced  posteriorly  into 
a  large  spine,  much  as  in  P.  canadensis.  Termiual  segment  conical. 
ending  in  a  oouical,  pointed,  curved  spine,  and  bearing  a  large  spine  on 
the  side.  Body  covered  with  fine  hairs.  Legs  as  usual,  6-jointed;  llie 
fourth  and  fifth  joints  taken  together  as  long  as  the  sixth,  which  i^ 
sleuder,  very  hairy,  ending  in  a  loug  spatulate  claw.  Color  nniformly 
pale  white,  including  the  head  and  appendages.  Length,  5  millimeters- 
It  differs  from  auy  other  American  species  known  to  me  in  its  large 
round  head,  which  is  much  wider  than  the  body,  in  the  unusually  cylin- 
drical body,  with  the  three  rows  of  conical  papillie  or  spiues,  aud  tlje 
swollen  sixth  antennal  joint.  It  is  allied  in  the  granulated  and  uarrov 
body  to  P.granulatm,  but  in  the  emargiuate  and  posteriorly-produceJ 
segments  to  P.  canadensis,  bat  diSers  from  hoth  as  well  as  Say's  1'. 
serraltia  in  the  much  narrower,  more  cylindrical  body,  as  well  as  in  the 
proportions  of  the  joints  of  the  antennie.  Thas  far  no  species  of  Folf- 
desmus  has  occurred  iu  Utah,  so  that  a  careful  comparison  with  more 
closely -allied  forms  than  those  mentioned  has  not  been  possible.  Fonr 
examples  occurred  under  stones  in  a  damp  spot  in  Clinton's  Cave,  Lake 
Point,  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

So  far  as  these  specimens  prove  anythiug,  the  results  of  a  life  in 
almost  total  darkness  upon  this  Myriopod  are  seen  in  the  antenu^e 
being  a  little  longer  than  iu  allied  forms  and  in  the  hairy,  attenuaEeii 
body.  That  it  is  a  descendant  of  some  out-of-door  form  is  attesteJ  bv 
the  large,  well-marked  tubercles  on  the  body,  like  those  iu  P.  granulatu^' 
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and  A  certain  species  inhabiting  Cejlon,  Pol^deamus  eognatua,  ivliicli  it 
resembles  more  nearly  than  auy  American  species  known  to  me,  both 
Id  the  cylindrical  body  and  form  ot  the  antenoiB. 

Julua,  sp. — A  fractiouof  a  g»lley-worm  comprising  a  few  segments  only, 
agrees  ia  form  and  color  with  an  nndescribed  species  from  Oolorado, 
and  is  probably  not  a  cave  species. 

MOLLUSC  A. 

Of  the  following  species,  described  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dall,  several 
examples  occarred.  Specimens  were  sent  to  Mr.  W,  G.  Biniiey,  who 
regards  it  as  "  apparently  an  albino  variety  of  Zonites  indentata".  Speci- 
mens were  submitted  to  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse,  who  judged  it  to  be  qnite 
diatioct  from  Z.  iridentata.  Other  specimens  were  sent  to  Mr.  Dall,  who 
describes  it  as  a  new  species,  and  has  kindly  prepared  the  following 
notice : — 

"flyalino  subrupicola,  n.  s.  (Pig.  7). — This  little  shell  is  a 
best  described  by  a  comparison  of  its  various  character- ' 
i^tics  with  those  of  H.  indentata  Say,  as  giveu  by  Dr. 
BInuey  in   his   Land  and    Freshwater  Shells  of  the 
Tuited  States  (part  I,  p.  35). 

^^H.  g«brupicota,\fh\\e  exhibiting  radiating  lines  of 
growth,  some  of  which  are  more  conspicuous  than  ' 
otiiers,  does  not  show  any  such  well-marked  grooves 
or  indentations  as  are  figured  by  Morse  (Land  Shells  of 
Maine)  in  indentata,  and  which  form  its  most  striking  yih.  T—z/voifBa  tubn- 
specific  character.  The  former  bas  five  and  a  half  '*"'"■  ^*-'^  '^  *^- 
wliorls,  with  a  greatest  diamet«r  in  the  largest  specimen  of  0.14  inch, 
wbile  indentata  has  but  little  more  than  four,  with  a  diameter  of  0.20 
inch.  The  former  is  perfectly  pellucid,  while  the  latter  has  a  peculiar 
whitish  spermaceti- like  luster,  H.  subrupicola  has  the  last  whorl  smaller 
proportionally  than  indentata,  and  in  fact  the  increment  of  the  whorls 
in  the  former  is  mnch  more  regular  and  even.  The  umbilicus  in  both 
is  precisely  similar. 

"The  animal  of  sutruptcoia  varies  from  whitish  to  slaty;  the  granules 
oFthe  upper  surface  of  the  foot  are  remarkably  coarse  and  well  marked. 
The  tentaules  are,  as  contracted  in  alcohol,  hardly  perceptible ;  the  eye- 
peduncles,  are  from  the  same  cause,  not  extended,  but  appear  to  be  as 
nsoal  in  the  genus,  and  to  possess  normal  ocular  bulbs.  The  office 
filled  by  these,  however,  being  quite  as  much  of  a  tactile  nature  as  for 
purposes  of  sight,  tbe  nsual  rule  in  regard  to  the  blindness  of  most  cave 
animals  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  Helicidw.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  M.  indentata,  this  species  does  not  seem  very  near  to  any  of  tbe 
described  American  species,  and  it  is  totitilly  dissimilar  to  Ammonitelia 
^atatii  J.  G-.  Cooper,  a  remarkable  form  found  in  caves  in  Calaveras 
County,  Oalifornia. 

"£fo6.— Cave  in  Utah.  Collected  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  jr.,  of  Dr.  Hay- 
den's  Survey. 
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^'  It  may  be  noted  that  H.  indeniata  does  not  appear  to  have  beeii 
collected  west  of  the  Rocky  Moantains." 

I  am  indebted  for  the  accompanying  drawing  (Fig,  7)  of  this  specie< 
to  Mr.  A.  F.  Gray,  of  Danversport,  Mass. 

The  following  species  of  harvestman  is  described,  as  either  this  or  au 
allied  form  may  be  found  to  occur  in  caves  in  the  Bocky  Mountains  :— 

Scoiolemon  robustum,  n.  sp.,  8  9  .!(Fig.  8.— a,  maxilla ;  6,  c,  mandible, 
all   enlarged).— Tegument  deep-reddish,  with    the    hinder    segment^s 

finely  bordered  with  brown;  tarsal 
joints  paler,  with  dense  blackish 
specks;  cephalothorax  a  little  paler 
red,  marbled  with  reticulated  darker 
lines.  Body  pyriform,  two- thirds  as 
long  as  broad;  cephalothorax  a  little 
more  than  half  as  long  as  wide,  the 
front  edge  slightly  rounded,  with  the 
angles  well  marked.  The  eye-tuber- 
cle not  80  large  and  high  as  in  S.  hr- 
rieo^  Simon,  being  of  moderate  size. 
Eyes  black  and  large,  fully  developed. 

I 

while  those  of  8.  terricola  are  nearly 

obsolete.    Abdomen  a  little  longer 

than  broad ;  the  first  five  segmeuts 

Fia.  B.^8eot4>iemon  robu4tum,  Pack.,  n.  sp.  (en-  well  marked,  the  suturcs  being mueb 

^^  '  mure  distinct  than  in  S.  terricola.  or 

probably  any  other  European  species,  judging  by  Simon's  drawings. 
The  last  three  segments,  with  the  outer  edge  of  each  segment,  free, 
not  united  with  each  other,  as  are  the  five  basal  joints;  last  segment 
with  the  ventral  slightly  projecting  beyond  the  tergal  portion.  Beneath 
are  seven  well-marked  sterna,  the  first  and  second  being  united  without 
suture. 

Mandibles  of  the  usual  form,  rather  stout  at  base  of  first  joint,  but 
much  as  in  S.  terricola  ;  second  joint  moderately  long ;  band  of  the  usua) 
form,  a  little  unequal.  Maxillae  unusually  short  and  thick,  much  more 
so  than  in  S,  terricola  or  any  other  species  described  by  Simon ;  basiU 
joint  broader  than  long,  with  a  pair  of  stout,  sharp  spines  and  four  small 
ones ;  second  joint  nearly  two-thirds  as  broad  as  long,  full  and  swollen 
above,  beneath  with  four  large  spines;  third  joint  much  slenderer,  one- 
half  as  long  as  the  second ;  fourth  joint  nearly  twice  as  long  as  broad, 
with  five  stout  spines,  of  which  the  fourth  is  much  larger  than  the  oth- 
ers, the  fifth  minute.  Fifth  joint  as  long  as,  but  slenderer  than,  the 
fourth,  with  five  stout  spines,  the  fifth  and  terminal  spine  much  larger 
than  the  others,  and  as  long  as  the  joint  is  wide.  This  joint  is  a  little 
hairy,  while  the  others  are  nearly  naked. 

Legs  stout,  much  more  so  than  usual  in  the  genus ;  anterior  pair 
with  three  tubercles  ending  in  hairs  on  the  second  joint;  a  larger  tuber- 
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cle  00  the  fonrlh  joint ;  the  three  other  pairs  are  unarmed.  Second  pair 
of  legs  longer  than  the  first  by  one- third  of  their  length.  The  second 
and  foarth.  pairs  are  of  nearly  eqaal  length,  the  foarth  pair  differing  in 
having  the  third  joint  considerably  swollen.  The  third  and  first  pairs  of 
the  same  length.  On  the  coxae  of  the  second  pair  of  legs  is  a  pair  of  stout 
conical  spines,  meeting  over  the  median  line  of  the  body.  The  anterior 
tarsi  are  3-jointed,  as  in  8.  terricola  of  Europe,  the  middle  one  much 
shorter  than  the  other  two,  which  are  of  equal  length.  Those  of  the 
second  pair  5-jointed,  those  of  the  third  and  fourth  pairs  4-jointed,  the 
end  of  the  tibiae  bein  g  constituted  so  that  the  limbs  appear  as  if  they 
had  five  tarsal  joints.  Ungues  rather  long  and  moderately  curved.  The 
legs  are  stouter  and  shorter  than  in  S,  terricola^  and  none  of  my  speci 
mens  have  the  long,  singular,  sinuate  appendage  on  the  first  joint  pres- 
ent in  8.  terricola.  (They  are  not  referred  to  by  M.  Simon  in  his  de- 
StTiption,  though  my  specimens  were  received  from  him.) 
Leng:th  of  body,  exclusive  of  the  mandibles,  3.5°»°» ;  breadth,  2.5°^". 
Compared  with  S.  terricola  Simon  from  Corsica,  which  also  lives  under 
very  large  stones,  and  is  found  common  at  Porto- Vecchio  after  the  heavy 
spring  rains,  but  which  has  not  yet  occurred  in  caves,  our  out-of-door  form 
is  much  stouter,  with  much  shorter  legs,  and  also  differs  in  its  well-devel- 
oped eyes,  dark  brick-red  tegument,  and  dark  markings.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  Colorado  in  1874  by  Mr.  Ernest  Ingersoll,  while  attached  to 
Uay den's  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories.  He  tells  me  that  it  did 
not  occur  in  any  cave,  the  exact  locality  and  mode  of  life  being  forgotten* 
It  will  most  probably  be  found  under  stones. 

Compared   with   Scotolemon  flavescens  {Erebomaater  flavescens  Cope, 

American  Naturalist,  vi,  420,  1872,  from  Wyandotte  Cave,  Indiana), 

which  is  allied  to  the  European  S.  piochardi  which  inhabits  caves  near 

Orduno,  it  differs  in  the  basal  segments  being  much  more  distinct,  where 

the  sutures  in  the  tergum  are  obsolete  in  8.  flavescens.    The  eye-tubercle 

is  a  little  smaller  proportionately,  while  the  eyes  themselves  are  much 

larger.    The  mandibles  and  maxillae  are  shorter,  while  the  legs  are  very 

inoch  shorter  and  stouter.    The  color  is  deep-red,  the  cave  species  being 

pale-yellow.    These  are  all  differences  such  as  we  should  expect  to  find 

between  a  cave-dweller  and  one  which  has  lived  out  of  doors  under 

fetoQes,  &c.    In  these  two  species,  we  have  forcibly  brought  before  us  the 

great  structural  differences  brought  about  by  striking  differences  in  the 

environment  of  the  two  species. 

A  high  degree  of  interest  attaches  to  this  cave  fauna,  because  we  are 
able  to  determine  with  much  precision  the  period  when  the  cave  was 
made,  and  the  time  of  its  subsequent  colonization  by  the  ancestors 
of  the  present  inhabitants.  On  turning  up  the  loose  material  con- 
stituting the  bottom  of  the  cave,  I  found  that  it  was  largely  com- 
posed of  a  shell-marl,  in  which  occurred  in  abundance  little  fresh- 
water shells  which  Mr.  G.  W,  Tryon  determines  as  Amnicola  deoisa 
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Hald.,  A.  cincinnatieMta  Anthony,  and  PamoHop^is  lapidarta  Say.  It 
is  plain  that  this  marl  is  from  the  Bonneville  beds  of  Mr.  Gilbert, 
containing  shells  which  lived  in  the  lake  when  the  waters  were 
at  the  level  of  the  month  of  the  cave.  Profl  F.  Y.  Hayden,  ia 
1870,  fonnd  in  these  beds  Fluminioola  fusoa  Hald.,  Valvata  sincera 
Say,  Limneea  catasoopium  Say,  L.  desidiosa  Say,  Amnioola  limosa  Say,* 
Pomatiapais  cincifmatiensia.  Afterward  Mr.  Gilbert  fonnd  the  follow- 
iDg  additional  species : — Pomatiopais  lustrioa  Say,  Succinea  lineata  BiDn., 
and  a  Oypris  (?).  This  formation  was  regarded  as  Quaternary  by  Dr.  Hay- 
den. Mr.  Gilbert  regards  the  deposit  as  a  lacnstrian  one,  thrown  down 
during  the  Glacial  epoch,  when  ^^  the  great  climatal  revolution  which 
covered  our  Northeastern  States  with  ice  was  competent  to  flood  the  dry 
basin  of  Utah".  The  cave,  then,  is  of  very  recent  origin,  and  as  it  is 
only  perhaps  200  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  lake,  the  highest 
terrace  or  raised  beach  being  1,000  feet  above  the  present  level,  Clin- 
ton's Cave  was  not  excavated  until  the  latter  half  or  last  third  of  the 
Quaternary  epoch,  and  it  was  not  until  some  time  after  then  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  inhabitants  obtained  a  foot-hold,  and  that 
nearly  the  present  relations  of  the  existing  fauna  of  Utah  were  estab- 
lished. That  this  was  the  case  is  further  supported  by  the  fact  that  the 
species  of  animals  found  in  the  cave  are  such  as  may  have  been  descend- 
ants of  an  assemblage  which  flourished  when  the  country  was  more 
humid  than  now. 

These  species  have  been  nearly  as  highly  modified  as  the  cave  animals 
of  the  Eastern  States,  and  now  that  we  know  the  exact  geological  age  of 
this  Utah  cave  fauna,  we  seem  warranted  in  assuming,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested by  Professor  Copet  and  the  writer  (American  Naturalist,  v,  758, 
1871),  that  the  caves  of  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Virginia  were  formed 
during  the  Quaternary  period,  and  that  they  were  first  tenanted  late  in 
this  period. 

This  fact — ^tbr  it  is  not  simply  a  theory — is  important  in  its  bearings 
on  the  evolution  theory.  The  modifications  undergone  by  these  animals, 
which  consist  chiefly  in  the  absence  of  eyes  or  their  partial  develop- 
ment, the  elongation  of  the  appendages  of  the  mouth  and  thorax,  and 
the  loss  of  color,  are  changes  probably  wrought  with  comparative  sudden- 
ness, namely,  after  perhaps  a  few  hundred  generations,  rather  than  a  great 
number  of  generations,  such  as  are  demanded  by  extreme  followers  of 
Mr.  Darwin.  Two  sets  of  causes,  it  seems  to  us,  have,  by  their  resultant 
action,  produced  the  present  cave  forms, — first,  we  have  the  characters 
inherited  from  their  outof  doors  ancestors ;  and,  second,  those  super- 
added by  a  cave  life.  Those  due  to  the  latter  cause  are  slight  compared 
with  those  due  to  inheritance-force,  since  the  former  have  evidently 
acted  for  a  brief  period  and  have  little  of  the  cumulative  force  due  to 

*Mr.  Try  on  writes  me  that  Amnioola  galbana  Hald.  was  collected  by  Dr.  Hayden  from 
an  ancient  lake-terrace  on  Salt  Lake, 
t  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  April,  1871. 
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inheritance.  This  seems  indirect  proof  that  cave  fannsB  are  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin.  In  the  production  of  these  cave  species,  the  ex- 
ceptional phenomena  of  darkness,  want  of  sufficient  food,  and  unvary- 
ing temperature,  have  been  plainly  enough  vera  camce.  To  say  that  the 
principle  of  natural  selection  accounts  for  the  change  of  structure  is  no 
explanation  of  the  phenomena;  the  phrase  has  to  the  mind  of  the  writer 
DO  meaning  in  connection  with  the  production  of  these  cave  forms,  and 
has  as  little  meaning  in  accounting  for  the  origination  of  species  and 
genera  in  general.  Darwin's  phrase  <^  natural  selection "  or  Herbert 
Spencer's  term  ** survival  of  the  fittest"  expresses  simply  the  final  re- 
sult, while  the  process,  the  origination  of  the  new  forms  which  have 
survived,  or  been  selected  by  nature,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  action  of 
the  physical  environments  of  the  animals  coupled  with  inheritance- 
force.  It  has  always  appeared  to  the  writer  that  the  phrases  quoted 
above  have  been  misused  to  express  the  cause,  when  they  simply  ex- 
press the  result  of  the  action  of  a  chain  of  causes,  which  we  may  with 
Herbert  Spencer  call  the  "environment  of  the  organism  undergoing 
modification ;  and  thus  a  form  of  Lamarckianism,  greatly  modified  by 
recent  scientific  discoveries,  seems  to  meet  most  of  the  difficulties  which 
arise  in  accounting  for  the  origination  of  species  and  higher  groups  of 
organisms.  Certainly, "  natural  selection "  or  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest " 
is  not  a  vera  causa,  though  the  "struggle  for  existence"  may  show  us 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  preservation  of  species,  while  changes 
in  the  environment  of  the  organism  may  satisfactorily  account  for  the 
original  tendency  to  variation  assumed  by  Mr.  Darwin  as  the  starting- 
point  where  natural  selection  begins  to  act. 

In  our  examinations  of  cave  animals,  from  extensive  material  collected 
in  the  Middle  States,  and  not  yet  wholly  worked  up,  we  find  that  a  life 
of  perpetual  darkness,  and  perhaps  the  want  of  sufficient  food,  as  well 
as  other  physical  agencies,  cause  animals,  to  vary  either  in  color,  the 
general  proportions  of  the  body,  the  length  of  the  mouth-parts  and 
legs,  the  distinctness  of  the  joints  of  the  appendages,  where  the  posses- 
sors are  articulated  animals,  and  the  greater  or  less  modification  of  the 
eyes.  These  modifications  occur  in  diflferent  degrees  in  different  species 
or  genera,  but  the  sum  of  the  change  in  the  environment  due  to  an  in- 
troduction into  a  cave  acts  dififerently  on  the  different  forms,  depend- 
ing most  probably  on  the  out-of-door  habits  of  their  ancestors,  but  re- 
salting  in  either  (a)  the  production  of  what  is  usually  called  a  distinct 
variety,  or  (b)  a  distinct  species,  or  (c)  a  distinct  genus.  No  cave  form, 
Tertebrare  or  invertebrate,  has,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  yet  occurred 
which  could  not  have  been  derived  from  forms  existing  out  of  the  cave ; 
or,  in  other  words,  all  are,  as  a  rule,  for  there  is  a  notable  exception  in 
the  case  of  the  blind  fish,  related  more  or  less  closely  to  organisms  exist- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  the  caverns. 
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N'ote  on  a  Beetle  and  Larva  fonnd  in  a  care  at  Manitou,  Colorado. 
I  made  a  brief  exnmination  of  a  large  but  very  dry  cave,  about  60i) 
feet  long,  opened  to  travelers  in  1ST4,  ia  the  Carboniferous  limestone  in 
Williams  CaOoo,  at  Maniton,  Colo.  Tbe  ooly  life  fonnd  Id  the  cave  was 
a  beetle,  identified  by  Dr.  Horn  as  Diclidif,  l(TtHta  Le  Conte,  two  tlies. 
and  tbree  Coleopterous  larvae.  The  beetle  occurred  near  the  entrance, 
and  did  not  differ  materially  from  other  speci- 
^  *  *.y  mens  which  I  collected  nnder  stones  in  the 
~Y  caflon  near  the  entrance  to  the  cave,  A  species 
i  T  of  Mycetophilid  fly  also  occurred  near  the  door, 
t|  ^— f —  'I  A  as  well  aa  a  8i>6clmen  of  BUpkaropiera  defasa, 
L-*-  ■  \-  'k  Osten  SackeD,^  not  differing  from  specimens 
which  occur  in  various  caves  iu  Indiana  ( Wyac- 
FEo.9,-i>fcKdiBi««JaM.dtarT..  flotte),  Mammoth  Cave,  and  adjoining  caverns. 

'  Btepkaroplera  d^eua,  a.  sp.,  cf  ? . — Aapone  pabeaoeDoe  on  the  noder  sideof  the  plenn. 
asiDgle  vibrisMOQ  each  eida  of  the  epiatoma,  a  single  strong  bristle  above  the  iniilJIe 
tiblmj  costabeset  with  moderately  long  bristles;  length  5-6"". 

Aateona)  red,  third  Joint  brownish  red ;  arista  rather  long;  front  jrcllo  wish- red ;  froatiJ 

orbits  grajisb;  a  paler  triangle  on  the  vertei,  bearing  the  brownish  ocellartobercle: 

anterior  fttintal  bristle  short,  the  one  behind  not  quite  twioe  as  long.    Thoracic  dorsam 

yellowisb-graf ;  the  eight  large  dorsal  bristles  are  inserted  on  brown  spots,  which  in 

^  sometimee  coDflaent;  the  finer  pubcs- 

^  cenceon  verjQiiaQtedarkspots,anon«u 

'\  "  '~ — ^^ — ^~  faint  brown  stripe  in  the  middle,  and  a 

■^v,    l  ■■    ,)         '  st'll  less  distinct  ooeoD  each  side ;  hnme- 

■^' ~  rat  callosities  reddish,  the  flat  8cat«Unm 

likewise.    Pleam  pale  brownisb-gnc, 

\  darker  below.    Abdomen  grayish-poUi' 

1,  the  granud  color  being  blnckiiib: 

male  hypopj-gium  yellow,  with  delicate 

black  pile;  tip  of  tbe  female  abdonifD 

also  jell  o  wish;  hiod  margins  of segmeDt^ 

pale.    Halteres  whitiab.    Wings  with  a 

brownish -fellow  tinge ;  bristles  on  tbe 

costa  of  moderate  leagth;  posterior  cros^ 

V  vein  rather  near  the  tip  of  tbe  fifth  Tein, 

F.(..10.-BloA«™pterarf<A«a.O8™,SACiuu..n,»p.   ^^^  ,^t  g^ti„„  „f  ^J,^^  ^^j^  ^^^^^  ,„, 

than  half  of  the  cross-vein.  Legs  reddish-brown  ot  brown ;  knees  and  base  of  luiditle 
lemors  paler. 

^atifiif.— Hundred  DomeCave,  nearGlnsfrow,  Ky.  (F.  O.  Sanborn,  GooloKical  Survty 
of  Eentnoky,  N.S.  Shaler  in  charge);  a  male  and  two  fenmles.  Tbe  RpecinieuiibsjiDi; 
been  kept  in  alcohol  were  very  much  injured.  Tbe  species  is  related  to  71.  cineram 
Lw.  (syn.  armipa  Lw.),  but  is  easily  distingnifibed  hy  tbe  absence  of  the  peculiai 
n  tbe  hind  femora  of  tbe  male,  tbe  much  darkur  legs,  larger  bize,  &c.  Tbe 
r  frontal  bristles  of  B.  miieraria  are  much  shorter,  but  tbe  pair  above  tbeni 
much  larger  than  iu  B.  de/e»fa.  In  one  of  my  specimens,  tbe  mate,  the  libiie  ore  suuie- 
what  yellowish  in  tbe  middle ;  tbe  frontal  bristles  were  observed  on  the  female,  u 
t  be;  bad  disappearetl  from  the  male  specimen. 

Blepkaropteric  are  often  found  in  caves,  where  they  are  said  to  breed  in  the  oicremerii 
of  bats.  [TbisspeciesalsooccorredinMammoth  Cave,  Wyandotte  Cave  (Packard),  and 
numerous  smaller  caves  (Saubaru),  and  will  be  further  noticed  in  tbe  MoiiogTHpli  o( 
Cave  Life  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Kentacky  Geological  Survey .^A.  8.  P.)] 
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The  occorreDce  of  this  species  in  caves  so  remote  is  interestiDg.  No 
Dipteraj  I  am  informed  by  Baron  Osten  Sacken,  are  peculiar  to  caves, 
thoagh  this  species  is  common  in  most  of  our  caves,  especially  near 
the  entrance,  and  has  not  been  found  elsewhere.  Associated  with  the 
beetle  were  three  larvae,  which  I  am  inclined,  with  some  doubt,  to  re- 
gard as  the  yonng  of  Diclidia  Icutula  LeOonte.  It  seems  to  agree  with 
the  family  characters  of  the  larvaB  of  the  Mordellidce,  as  laid  down  by 
Chapais  and  Cand^ze  ]  but,  of  course,  until  some  one  rears  it,  the  identi- 
fication will  be  uncertain.    I  give  meanwhile  a  brief  description  of  it. 

In  general  form  it  is  like  the  larva  of  Anaspis^  the  body  being  rather 
loDg  and  narrow,  the  head  nearly  as  wide  as  the  prothoracic  segment, 
the  body  a  little  wider  than  the  head,  thickest  in  the  middle,  and  grad- 
ually tapering  toward  the  end ;  head  as  long  as  broad,  snbtrapezoidal, 
somewhat  square,  the  sides  not  very  convex,  the  surface  depressed, 
with  a  few  scattered  hairs.  Antennse  as  long  as  from  the  base  of  the 
head  to  their  insertion ;  4-jointed ;  2d  joint  a  little  wider  and  one-third 
as  long  as  the  3d  joint;  the  4th  joint  as  long  as  the  3d  ia  thick,  ending 
in  three  or  four  hairs.  Mandibles  acute,  not  very  long.  Maxillary 
palpi  one-third  as  long  as  the  entire  maxilla,  being  small  and  short,  ap- 
pressed  to  the  head;  3-jointed,  the  joints  subequal;  2d  joint  short,  the 
3d  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  2d.  Labium  small ;  palpi  feeble,  short, 
and  small;  2 jointed,  the  joints  subequal.  No  eyes  can  be  detected. 
Prothoracic  segments  well  rounded  in  front,  nearly  as  long  as  broad ; 
2d  abdominal  segment  not  much  longer  than  the  3d ;  the  terminal  seg- 
ment narrows  rapidly  behind,  ending  in  a  pair  of  upcurved  spines,  which 
are  rather  long  and  slender,  acute,  tipped  with  brown,  with  the  ana 
propleg  rather  large.  Legs  rather  long  and  slender ;  tarsi  ending  in  a 
.single  claw.  Color  whitish ;  head  and  prothoracic  segment  slightly 
tinged  with  honey-yellow.  Length,  6°^™.  Three  specimens,  apparently 
not  fully  grown,  as  they  were  small  in  comparison  with  the  beetle. 
They  were  found  on  boards  forming  the  steps  in  the  entrance  of  the 
cave,  in  perpetual  darkness,  however,  and  had  evidently  been  artificially 
introduced. 

This  genus  belongs  to  an  interesting  family,  as  the  larvae  of  MetoccuSj 
RhipiphoruSy  ^ymbim^  and  Horiaj  live  in  wasps'  nests,  and  Bhipidius 
is  a  parasite  on  Blatta  germanica.  The  young  of  Mordella  and  Anaspis^ 
however,  burrow  in  the  stems  of  herbaceous  plants,  while  the  larvae  of 
Cordelia  fasciatay  Fabr.  in  Europe  lives  in  the  ^'  dead  wood  of  the  poplar  ". 
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FROM  THE  WEST. 


By  a.  9.  Packaed,  Je.,  M.  D. 


Figs.  11-14. 


The  species  described  in  the  follow! Dg  paper  were  discovered  by  Dr. 
L.  Watson,  at  Ellis,  Eans.,  in  1874,  and  by  Dr.  Elliott  Goaes,  United 
States  Army,  naturalist  to  the  United  States  Northern  Boundary  Survey. 
The  collections  of  Dr.  Watson  from  Kansas  were  of  mnch  interest,  as 
containing  a  remarkable  new  form  of  the  group  BranchipodidcBj  quite  un- 
like any  other  known  genus ;  an  interesting  Streptocephalusy  forming  the 
second  species  known  to  inhabit  North  America ;  a  new  Limnadia  and 
Lymnetis^  while  the  occurrence  of  Apus  luodsanus^  in  great  numbers, 
shows  that  the  range  of  this  species  is  wide,  and  that  over  that  range 
it  is  exposed  to  little  or  no  variation.  Begarding  the  collections  he 
made,  and  which  are  here  identified  and  described.  Dr.  Watson  writes 
me  as  follows,  dated  Ellis,  Kans.,  July  8 : — "  I  have  to-day  sent  you,  by 
express,  a  small  box,  containing  the  Crustaoea  mentioned  in  my  letter 
of  Jane  26,  and  such  as  I  could  collect  from  various  pools  up  to  July  4. 
The  pool  from  which  I  pulled  the  weeds,  and  from  which  I  got.  what  I 
sent  by  mail,  was  all  dried  up  upon  my  visit  to  it  a  few  days  afterward. 
I  worked  diligently  up  to  July  4,  when  I  got  the  last.  I  have  ceased 
to  look  farther,  for  the  pools,  where  they  are  likely  to  have  been,  are  all 
dried  up."  On  November  12,  he  writes : — '^The  first  slight  frost  we  had 
was  on  the  morning  of  October  12 ;  the  next  slight  one  on  the  16th  ; 
none  again  till  the  29th.  On  the  31st,  the  temperature  was  18^  in  the 
morning,  and  24o,  26^^,  28©,  November  1-3.  After  that,  no  frost  till  No- 
vember 8.  On  November  6, 1  got  a  few  Estheria  [clarkii]  from  a  pool 
in  which  I  had  seen  Apu8  [lucasanus] ;  but  the  latter  had  disappeared 
at  that  date.  All  but  the  smaller  BranchiptM-like  form  [Streptocephalm 
wationii]  have  not  been  abundant  this  fall.  I  have  had  to  watch  for 
single  ones,  and  could  capture  only  one  at  a  time,  except,  occasionally, 
two  Estheria  would  be  united,  possibly  in  copulation."  In  July,  when 
collecting  the  others,  the  thermometer  stood  at  108<^-110<^  in  the  shade. 
Oq  December  21, 1874,  he  again  wrote  me  as  follows : — '^  I  drop  you  a 
postal  card  to  say,  that  from  some  dried  mud  of  an  extinct  pool,  to 
which,  in  a  goblet,  I  added  water,  there  are  now  hatched  out  some  of  the 
BranehipusAike  forms  [Streptocephalus  waUonii] ;  also  Estheria  [clarkii] 
and  some  insects.  The  former  have  grown  to  the  length  of  two-tenths 
of  an  inch  within  a  few  days  from  mere  specks,  only  noticeable  by  their 
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motioas.  They  swim  aboat  actively.  The  yoang  Ettkeria  are  crairliDg 
actively  over  the  surface  of  the  sediment.  Temperatare  of  the  room 
pretty  uniformly  68°,  rarely  over  70=  daring  the  day,  subsiding  at  night 
to  50°  or  40°." 

The  collections  made  by  Dr.  Cones  were  from  the  I^orthera  Boaodary 
line  of  the  United  States,  latitude  49°  north,  in  Montana  Territory,  and 
are  of  great  interest,  from  the  discovery  of  a  genus  {Lepidurui)  new  to 
temperate  Korth  America. 

Xymne(wfrrepi7rOT«,n.flp,(Fig.ll,c,frontofhead). — Many 
females.  Carapace  decidedly  triangular  in  ontline,  more  so 
than  in  £.  gouldii,  while  it  differs  very  decidedly  in  this  re- 
spect from  graoilicomis,  and  is  considerably  larger  than 
graeilicomis  or  mucronatux,  and  is  flatter  than  both.  Frout 
shorter  and  broader  than  nsual;  less  contracted  in  width 
at  the  base  of  the  antennas  than  usual.  The  frontal  carioa 
iahigh,especiallyalittleinfrontof  theeyes.  Compared  with 
that  of  Lt/mnetia graiHlicornU(Fig.ll,b),  it  is  mach  broader, 
shorter,  the  keel  reaching  to  the  end,  which  is  squarely 
docked,  the  end  being  a  flattened  triangle;  the  end  of  the 
front  reaches  t»  the  middle  of  the  antennte,  while  in  X.  ^' 
cilicomis  the  end  reaches  two-thirds  of  their  length.  It  dif- 
fersfrom  L.gouldii  (Fig.  11,  d)  in  the  front  being  thicker,  the 
truncated  end  forming,  seea  from  the  end,  a  much  less  flat- 
tened triangle. 

Lower  antennie  considerably  longer  than  in  £.  goutdii, 
the  terminal  joint  extending  well  beyond  the  end  of  the 
of^h^d'o?^'  front,  while  in  L.  goKldii  it  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
""%mu'~"b  L  ^^f""*!  ^^^  upper  branch  of  the  flagellum  has  22  joints; 
gradiicernu!  c,L.  the  lowcr,  20.  (lu  L.  gouldH,  there  are  14  joints  in  the 
aouidii.  '  ■  upper,  and  12  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  antenna.)  There 
are  twelve  pairs  of  feet.  Terminal  segment  leBs  prominent  than  iii  L- 
mucroHatus,  while  the  dorsal  edge  is  less  escurved. 

Average  size  of  most  of  the  specimens:  Length,  4""°;  breadth,  SJ""" 
Several  larger  examples  were  0°"°  long  and  5""  broad. 

Ellis,  Kans.,  Juue  2S  and  29,  Dr.  L.  Watson,  in  pools,  associated 
with  several  other  species  of  Phyllopods. 
A  few  eggs  were  contained  in  most  of 
'  them.  This  is  the  largest  species  known, 
I  and  is  as  a  rule  flatter  and  more  trian- 
gular than  any  other  species,  while  the 
truncate  front  of  the  head  is  shorter  and 
broader  than  in  any  other  American  spe- 

m  li.-Lyv««tu   v,ucro,uU^.    Pack.;    CiOS  yet  knOWU. 

ai]e;a,ci>w;  bothniiiKed.  Lymnetis  mucronatu»    Pack. {American 

Katnralist,  ix,  1875,  3L2)  (Fig.  12,  male,  much  enlarged, — a,  hand,  much 
enlarged ;  Fig.  11,  a,  front  of  head  of  female,  enlarged). 
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Male. — Carapace  much  flattened,  oval-triangular,  the  dorsal  edge 
of  the  valve  but  slightly  curved,  the  posterior  end  well  rounded,  while 
the  front  end  is  but  slightly  curved.  Head  in  front  truncate,  much  as 
io  the  females  of  L.  gouldii  and  gracilicornis,  the  end  being  broad  and 
sqaare.  Hand  large,  a  little  longer  than  broad,  with  the  claw  large,  and 
as  long  as  the  hand  is  broad.  There  are  nine  pairs  of  limbs,  the  ninth 
ending  in  a  pair  of  large,  strong,  recurved  hooks.  The  end  of  the  ter- 
minal segment  on  its  ventral  side  is  rather  more  produced,  and  with  a 
more  conspicuous  spine  than  in  the  female.  Two  males  occurred  among 
forty-four  females. 

Length  of  carapace,  4°™;  breadth,  3.2"^™. 

Female. — Carapace  scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  oiL.gracilicomu 
in  ontline,  though  it  varies  slightly  in  form,  some  being  quite  round  and 
regular,  others  slightly  ovate,  and  some  quite  flat  and  triangular.  Mus- 
calar  impression  as  in  L.  graeilicorniSy  but  the  vascular  impression  is 
much  broader  and  proportionately  shorter  than  in  L.  gracilicomiSy 
Inhere  the  front  of  the  head  is  suddenly  truncate,  and  wider  at  the 
extremity  than  behind  in  gouldii;  while  in  gracilicornis  it  is  also  trun- 
cate, but  does  not  contract  so  much  in  front  of  the  eyes,  the  narrowest 
point  being  between  the  eyes  and  the  end  of  the  front.  In  the  present 
species,  however,  the  front  is  very  much  produced  into  a  long,  acute, 
mncronate  point,  with  two  teeth  on  each  side,  the  middle  tooth  varying 
much  in  length.    The  carina  is  very  high  and  sharp. 

Antennae  with  the  second  joint  half  as  long  as  the  basal ;  four  succeed- 
ing joints  very  short,  and  together  not  as  long  as  the  succeeding  seventh 
joint,  from  which  arise  the  flagellum,  the  upper  branch  of  which  is 
15-jointed,  the  lower  one  17jointed,  with  ciliated  hairs,  the  longest  ones 
as  long  as  the  entire  antenna.    Twelve  pairs  of  feet. 

End  of  the  body  blunt,  squarely  docked,  the  point  blunter  than  in  L. 
gouldiiy  and  ending  in  a  slender  spine.  Two  dorsal  terminal  filaments^ 
mnch  as  in  L.  gouldii. 

Length  of  carapace,  or  shell,  4™™  ;  breadth,  3°*°*.  Forty-four  females, 
nearly  all  with  eggs,  occurred  with  Lepidurtia  couesiij  in  pools  on  the 
west  bank  of  Frenchman's  River,  Montana,  49^  K  It  also  occurred  in 
large  numbers  associated  with  Lymnetis  hrevifrons  in  pools  at  Ellis, 
Kans.,  collected  by  Dr.  L.  Watson  June  29,  1874.  The  specimens  were 
females  with  eggs,  and  as  a  rule  were  triangular  in  outline,  compressed, 
only  one  or  two  of  the  Montana  examples  being  so  much  compressed  ; 
bat  the  species  is  so  easily  recognized  by  the  mucronate,  tridentate  front 
of  the  female  head,  that  I  think  no  mistake  has  been  made  in  the  ideu 
tification  of  the  Kansas  specimens. 

Lymnetis  gouldii  Baird  (Fig.  11,  d). — I  have  received  from  Mr.  S.  A.  Forbes 
male  specimens  of  this  species  from  Normal,  III.  The  hand  is  much  slen- 
derer and  the  claw  longer  than  in  L.  mucronatusy  while  the  carina 
on  the  front  of  the  head  is  unusually  high.  In  the  female,  the  front  of 
the  head  is  very  sharply  mucronate,  with  lateral  angles,  as  in  sharply 
maeronate  specimens  of  L.  mucronatus. 
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UstJieria  clarkii  Packard  (Sixth  Report  Peab.  Acad.  Sc,  55, 1874).— 
This  species  occnrred  in  great  abandance  at  Ellis,  Kans.,  where  it  was 
collected  by  Dr.  L.  Watson  June  24-29,  September  27,  and  October  10 
and  22, 1874.  While  the  carapace  yaries  slightly  from  Kentacky  speci 
mens,  the  body  does  not. 

Eulimnadia  compleximanus^  n.  sp.,  10  ^  15  9  (Fig.  13,  a — male  hand;  6, 
end  of  body). — Garapace  alike  in  both  sexes,  delicate,  thin,  smooth,  in  form 
very  closely  allied  to  that  of  E.  agasHziij  the  two  species  being  nearly 
identical  in  ontline,  thongh  larger;  fourteen  or  fifteen  lines  of  growtb, 

while  there  are  four  in  U,  cbgassizii  and  five  in  JS.  texaiia; 
^%/^  the  lines  much  more  distinct  than  in  either  of  these  spe- 
cies. The  head  differs  from  that  of  JE,  agassizii  in  being 
fall,  and  bulging  out  over  the  eyes,  but  in  this  respect  is 
like  JE.  texana^  though  it  is  more  retreating  than  in  the 
latter  species.  The  pedunculated  tubercle  on  the  front  of 
the  head  is  a  little  more  produced  than  in  E,  texana.  The 
anteunaB  difier  decidedly  from  those  of  the  two  other  spe- 
cies mentioned  in  the  joints  being  much  shorter  and  broader, 
with  much  shorter,  stififer  hairs;  flagellum  with  fifteen  joints 
nSkl^^'^^'  in  each  branch.  Twenty  pairs  of  feet. 
Sp^'SI'iiwd^^  ind  ^^^®  ^^°^  ^^^Si  ^ud  with  a  well-marked  thumb  like  pro- 
of body;  enlarged,  cess  about  half  as  long  as  the  claw  which  opposes  it,  and 
which  is  much  curved.  Second  pair  of  hands  with  the  thumb  bent  at 
right  angles,  opposing  a  slender  forefinger  like  a  claw ;  a  long,  curved^ 
blunt,  supplementary  appendage  arises  from  the  base  of  the  ^^forefinger^ 
Terminal  segment  alike  in  both  sexes,  larger  than  in  the  two  other 
species,  and  bulging  more  at  base,  where  the  two  dorsal  filaments  arise. 
The  edge  is  much  more  finely  spinulate  than  in  E.  texaiutj  it  being 
coarsely  spined  in  E.  agassiziiy  while  the  terminal  spine  is  very  large, 
nearly  half  as  long  as  in  the  other  species.  The  large  ventral  spine 
is  large,  and  broader  at  base,  and  tapers  more  rapidly  than  in  the 
two  other  species.  It  is  not  so  long,  in  proportion  to  the  terminal  seg. 
ment,  as  in  E,  agassiziij  and  is  naked,  not  hairy,  as  in  E.  agassizii  and 
texaiva.  Most  of  the  females  carried  eggs,  which  were  a  little  smaller 
than  those  of  E,  agassizii. 
Length  of  carapace,  7°*°^ ;  breadth,  5™*". 

Ellis,  Kans.,  in  pools,  June  24-29,  1874,  associated  with  the  other 
Phyllopods  from  this  locality. 

Thamnocephalus,*  nov.  gen. 

Male, — Olaspers  (second  antennae)  with  the  basal  joint  short,  the  upper 
forming  a  long,  up-curved,  chitinous,  slender  appendage,  extending, 
when  outstretched,  to  the  first  third  of  the  body ;  the  lower  lobe  fleshy 
and  short,  straight.    A  distinguishing  and  remarkable  character  is  the 

*6a^vof, shrubby, bushy;  /cf^aX^,  head. 
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frontal,  interaDtennal,  shrab-like,  branched,  biramoas  appendage  ex- 
tending oat  in  front,  the  brush  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  body, 
and  sending  ofif  branches  anteriorly. 

Female.  The  frontal  shrub  is  entirely  wanting,  while  the  second  an- 
tennse  are  remarkably  long  and  broad,  oar-like,  acute  at  the  tip.  The 
egg-sac  is  long,  subconical,  rather  thick  and  broad  at  the  base,  which 
is  concealed  by  the  leaf-like  feet ;  it  ends  in  two  valves. 

In  both  sexes,  the  body  is  unusally  short  and  thick,  though  the  head 
is  of  the  usual  size.  Feet  with  the  lobes  broad  and  short,  much  more 
orbicular  thau  usual ;  the  abdomen  dilates  into  a  remarkably  large, 
broad,  fin-like  expansion,  beginning  at  the  sixth  segment  from  the  end, 
and  expanding  at  the  last  segment  until  it  becomes  wider  than  the 
body,  and  extending  a  little  way  beyond  the  last  segmeut  It  is  fringed , 
and  canals  from  the  body  ramify  in  it;  at  the  end  deeply  notched,  form- 
ing two  broad,  rounded  lobes. 

This  remarkable  genus  differs  from  any  other  known  to  me  by  the 
short  and  broad,  spatulate,  fin-like  expansion  of  the  abdomen,  while 
the  male  claspers  are  curved  and  simple.  In  both  sexes,  the  body  is 
stoat,  broad,  and  the  egg-sac  of  the  female  is  subconical,  spreading 
oat  at  the  base.    It  is  quite  unlike  any  European  genus. 

Tluimnocqfhalueplatyurue^  n.  sp.  (Figs.  14, 15,  male;  14,  a,  head  of  female ; 
14,  b,  ovisac). — Male. — Frontal  shrub  over  half  as  long  as  the  body,  the  two 
branches  subdividing  into  about  seven  sub-branches,  all  directed  forward . 
First  antennse  long  and  slender,  extending  to  the  end  of  the  basal  joint 
of  the  second  or  male  claspers.  The  latter  with  the 
basal  joint  rather  short,  the  claspers  long,  slender, 
and  recurved,  simple,  saber-like,  chitinous,  the  lower 
lobe  soft,  acute,  subconical.  Genital  appendages  in 
the  asaal  position,  short,  not 
^  long  as  the  segment  to 
which  they  are  attached,  and 
bilobed,  there  being  two 
short  terminal  tubes,  with 
distinct,  large  openings,  di- 
rected downward. 

Female. — Second  antennro 
large  and  long,  extending 
back  a  little  beyond  the  base 
of  the  ovisac,  oar  like,  ex- 
panding broadly  on  the  outer 
two-thirds,  especialy  on  the  n^T^t:^^X:^!^:i.&x  no.  iC^m^nocepKa. 
upper  edge.  The  ovisac  is  tZ^x,%i^^^^^^::^:'''^''''  '^""iS^"^^  "^•'^'  °*^- 
subcouical,  the  base  broad  and  concealed  by  the  limbs;  it  terminates 
at  the  posterior  edge  of  the  fourth  segment  from  the  end,  ending  in  two 
unequal  flaps,  the  upper  four  times  larger  than  the  under  flap,  and  trian- 
gular in  outline. 
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In  both  sexes  there  are  eleven  pairs  of  limbs,  which  are  lamellar, 
short,  and  mnch  ronnded.  A  fin-like  caudal  expansion  beginning  on  the 
sixth  segment  from  the  end,  deeply  incised  at  end  of  last  segment  on 
the  median  line  of  the  body,  spatnlate,  or  like  the  blade  of  an  oar  in 
outline ;  edge  fringed  on  the  terminal  third. 

The  sexnal  characters  are  very  distinct  when  the  animal  is  one-third 
grown,  the  ovidncts  being  red  with  eggs,  and  the  males  with  the  frontal 
tree  well  developed. 

Length,  $ ,  23™;  $  ,  26J°»°. 

Ellis,  Kans.,  Dr.  L.  Watson,  Jane  26, 28,  and  29,  October  10  and  22, 1S74. 
In  pools  of  water  on  the  plains  in  company  with  Estheria  and  Lymnet'u, 
A  fall-grown  male  occurred  September  27.  On  October  1-22,  females 
of  full  size  were  collected,  in  company  with  Apus  luccLsanus^  JSulimnadk 
compleximanw^  Estheria  clarkii.  Ovisacs  still  with  eggs,  but  empty  at 
the  end. 

No  striking  variation  was  observed  among  several  hundred  specimens 
of  different  ages.    Dr.  Watson  writes  that  they  had  ^'  red  tails". 

Streptocephalus  watsoniiy  n.  sp. — Though  this  is  closely  allied  to  S.  tex- 
anusj  Packard  (see  Hayden's  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories  for  1873,  p.  622,  plate 
iv,  fig.  13),  still  the  differences  here  pointed  out  are  constant  in  numer- 
ous specimens. 

Male. — ^The  claspers  (second  antennsB)  are  much  longer  than  in  S.  tex- 
anusj  reaching,  when  extended,  to  the  middle  of  the  body,  while  in  8.  tex- 
anus  they  only  reach  a  third  of  the  length  of  the  body.  The  median  lobe 
of  the  head,  which  is  very  large  and  long  in  S.  texanusj  reaching  nearly  as 
far  as  the  insertion  of  the  basal  filamentary  appendage  of  the  third  joint 
of  the  claspers,  is,  in  8.  watsaniiy  not  half  as  large.  The  two  basal  joints 
of  the  claspers  are  twice  as  long  and  much  slenderer  than  in  8,  texams; 
the  third  joint  is  nearly  as  long,  while  the  branches  and  spines  of  the 
fourth  joint,  though  of  the  same  number,  are  much  longer  and  slenderer. 
Of  the  longer  branch,  the  supplementary  spine  is  much  longer,  and  with- 
out the  small  inner  spine,  while  the  main  branch  beyond  is  bent  at  near- 
ly right  angles,  the  elbow  being  much  bent,  the  inside,  however,  regu- 
larly curved.  At  the  base  of  the  broader  and  shorter  branch  an* 
four  unequal  teeth ;  one  attached  to  the  third  joint,  the  other  to  the 
fourth,  the  two  terminal  ones  very  uneqnal,  and  the  fourth  square  aiul 
three  times  as  large  as  the  third,  while  the  corresponding  tooth  in  IS. 
texantis  is  long  and  narrow,  and  smaller  than  the  one  behind  it.  The 
genital  appendages  are  long  and  slender,  much  as  in  8.  texanus^  as  loug 
as  the  three  segments  following  the  one  to  which  they  are  inserted.  The 
caudal  appendages  are  much  shorter  and  broader  than  in  8.  texanus^ 
each  blade  being  broader,  and  tapering  regularly  from  base  to  tip,  not 
contracted  in  the  middle,  nor  curved,  as  in  the  male  8.  texanus;  on  tbe 
other  hand,  they  are  of  much  the  same  form  as  in  those  of  the  female  iS. 
texanus. 
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FeinaU. — Very  closely  allied  to  tlie  female  8.  ttxanuB,  though  as  a  rale 
somewhat  smaller,  the  eyes  being  decidedly  emaller.  The  second  aa- 
teDDie  are  a  little,  sometimes  mncb,  looger  in  proportioo,  and  are  ma- 
crooate,  as  io  the  other  species.  The  ovisacs  are  as  in  8.  texanus,  bat 
the  eggs  are  mnch  smaller  in  proportion.  The  eaadal  appendages  do  not 
differ  materially  from  those  of  the  males,  nor  from  those  of  the  females 
of  S.  texanm. 

Length  of  males,  16"™;  females,  12-18°"°.  About  fifty  of  each  sex 
examiaed,  althoogh  several  hundred  were  casually  looked  over,  with* 
oat  finding  any  that  approached  S,  Itxanvs  any  nearer  than  has  been 
indicate*!. 

Ellis,  Kans,,  in  pools  on  the  prairie,  Jnne  28,  29,  September  27,  and 
October  10-22,  Dr.  L.  Watson.  A  large  number  of  half-grown  males 
and  females  occurred  in  June.  The  largest  females,  those  measuring  18 
millimeters  in  length,  occurred  October  22,  the  ovisacs  filled  with  eggs 
in  some  cases ;  in  others,  partially  or  entirely  empty.  The  body  was 
soft  and  in  such  a  state  of  preservatiou  as  to  indicate  that  they  were  at 
the  point  of  dissolution.  They  were  found  associated  with  Thamno- 
eephalia,  Lymnetit^  Estkeria,  Eulimaadia,  and  Apta  lucaaanus.  The  tails 
were  red,  says  Dr.  Watson,  and  in  some  the  bodies  were  blue.  This  re- 
fers to  those  which  were  collected  in  June  and  early  in  July.  "  Those 
found  in  October  and  early  in  November  (the  6tb}  were  pure  white,  and 
the  appendages  to  the  tail  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  divaricate  than 
those  of  summer,  in  which  those  appendages  were  of  a  red  color." 
While  the  males  are  easily  distinguishable  from  those  of  8.  tejcanus  by 
the  much  greater  length  and  different  style  of  branching  of  the  second 
nnteoniB,  as  well  as  in  the  smaller  frontal  tubercle  and  the  slenderer 
eaadal  appendages,  the  females  differ  but  slightly,  but  may  still  be  dis- 
tingnished  by  the  smaller  eyes  and  longer  second  antennie.  This  spe- 
cies is  dedicated  to  Dr.  L.  Watson,  who  has  been  . 
indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to  get  me  specimens. 

Lepidurua  oowiiii  Facb.  (American  Naturalist,  ' 
ii.  1875.  .til)  (Fig.  16,  dorsal  and  lateral  view).— 
Comparnl  with  L.  prodttctua  Boise,  of  Europe,  the 
carapace  is  of  the  same  proportion,  being  large, 
broad,  and  leaving  about  five  entire  terminal  seg- 
meuts  ex|M>sed,  including  the  telson.  Thedenticn- 
latious  uD  the  hinder  edge  of  the  carapace  are  finer 
than  in  the  European  species,  and  show  a  tendeucy 
Io  become  obsolete  on  the  lower  part  of  the  incis- 
iim.  The  eyes  are  slightly  fuller,  more  prominent 
than  in  L.  productva,  and  the  interocular  tubercle 
IS  smaller.  The  muscular  area  of  the  carapace  is 
tbe  same  as  in  L,  productus.  There  are  usually 
irom  ten  to  twelve  spines  on  the  penultimate  segment,  as  in  L.  productut. 
The  f-Uicf  distinction  is  in  the  very  long  sputulate  telson,  which  is  about 
12  BULL 
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twice  as  long  iu  proportiou  aa  tbat  of  L.  productus,  and  is  long  atid  nar- 
row, varying  somewhat  in  widtb  and  in  size.  The  median  ridge  and  edge 
are  finely  spinulose,  the  tip  is  well  rounded ;  caudal  stylet  nearly  as 
long  as  in  X.  productus ;  labium  a  little  smaller  tbau  in  L.  productut. 
The  antennae  are  the  eame  as  in  L.  produclus,  and  tbe  first  maxillepeda 
and  second  masillfe  do  not  differ  eseeotially. 

From  L.  gUminlis  Kroyer,  of  Greenland,  it  dififers  in  tbe  longer,  la^er 
Rarai>ace,  eleven  terminal  segments  being  ancorered  in  L.  gtaciati». 
Tbe  spines  on  the  excaratiou  are  mncb  smaller ;  telson  twice  aa  long  and 
not  subtriangular,  aud  excavated  at  tip,  as  in  X.  glacialis;  eyes  larger; 
interocular  tubercle  decidedly  smaller;  labrum  smaller.  Tbe  first  mai- 
illfe  are  mncb  longer  than  in  L.  glacialit,  iu  which  tbe  branches  are  reiy 
short  and  tbe  second  lamellate  divisiou  very  small  aud  ovate,  compared 
with  tbe  same  part  in  X.  productus  and  couesU. 

Length  of  au  average  specimen  from  head  to  eud  of  telson,  20.2""°; 
telson,  5""";  stylets,  15-19""°. 

This  is  the  first  occuiTence  of  the  geiius  in  Korth  America  south  of 
tbe  arctic  circle.  It  was  collected  by  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  naturalist  of  tbe 
United  States  Northern  Boundary  Commission.  He  writes  me  tbat 
tbey"  occurred  in  myriads  in  several  small  prairie  pools,  fromahundml 
yards  to  a  balf  mile  or  so  wide,  exactly  on  the  boundary -line,  49°  N-. 
just  on  tbe  west  bank  of  Frenchman's  Biver,  Montana.  Ton  will  not  find 
this  stream  on  tbe  map,  perhaps,  by  tbis  name.  It  ia  one  of  the  first  of 
the  whole  series  of  similar  streams  fiotring  south  into  Milk  River.  The 
species  was  not  observed  elsewhere.  Tbe  ponds  were  extensive  shallow 
sheets  of  sweet  water,  of  a  comfortable  wading-depth,  generally  witb  a 
little  open  space  in  the  deepest  part,  but  mostly  choked  with  luxuriaDt 
vegetation  [QramineeE,  Utricularia,  &c.).  Date  of  collection,  first  week 
in  July,  1874."  Thirty-two  males  aiid  thirty-one  females  were  obtaiiied 
by  Dr.  Cones;  this  equality  in  the  number  of  the  sexes  is  noteworthy. 
■'  Lepidurus  bihbatm,  n.  sp.,  10,  ,?  3  9  (Fig.  17). — ilaU.— 
Carapace  broad  and  short ;  as  broad  as  long,  measured 
along  tbe  median  line.  The  eyes  as  iu  X.  couesii.  Tlie 
I  excavation  iu  tbe  front  edge  of  tbe  carapace  is  much  larger 
and  broader  than  in  X.  couesii,  and  tbe  teetb  are  more 
numerous,  but  very  unequal  iu  size,  there  being  a  few 
large  teeth,  with  a  uumber  of  smaller  ones  between  them. 
Tbe  abdomen  is  longer  than  usual,  with  six  (aud  part  of 
another)  segments  beyond  the  lust  pair  of  feet,  while  iu 
X.  couesii  there  are  only  five.  Tbe  spines  on  the  edgesof 
the  abdominal  segments  are  larger  than  in  X.  couesii,  in- 
cluding the  five  teeth  on  the  edge  of  tbe  segments  h8 
Fio.  n—ifpMti-  vrell  as  tbe  spines.  There  are  about  sixteen  segmeuls 
B,  BP„  nuie.  beyond  the  posterior  edge  of  the  carapace;  m  L.cour'i>, 

eight     On  the  dorsal  side  of  the  alidouinal  segments  there  areeiglil 
spines  on  tbe  hinder  edge,  while  there  are  uiue  iu  X.  cuuesii.   The  spedes 
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differs  from  any  others  in  the  remarkably  short  telson,  which  is  short  and 
broad,  nearly  one-half  as  long  in  proportion  as  in  L,  couesiL  The  segment 
is  broader  at  base  and  the  telson  is  broader  than  in  any  other  species ;  it 
h  truncate  at  the  end,  and  divided  by  a  slight  incision  into  two  well- 
marked  lobes,  with  about  seven  more  or  less  well-marked  median  spines 
on  the  blade  of  the  telson ;  this  segment,  including  the  telson,  is  as  long 
as  the  preceding  segments  collectively.  In  the  carapace,  seen  from  be- 
neath, the  distance  from  the  anterior  edge  of  the  hypostoma  to  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  carapace  is  much  less  than  in  L.  couesii,  while  the 
hypostoma  itself  is  much  more  convex.  The  antennse  are  much  longer 
and  broader  than  in  L,  couesiL  The  first  (shortest)  branch  is  broad,  not 
so  long  as  in  L.  couesii;  the  second  branch  extends  nearly  two- thirds  of 
its  length  beyond  the  edge  of  the  carapace;  third  branch  a  little  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  the  second,  while  in  L,  oouesii  it  is  but  slightly 
louger  than  the  second.  The  feet  are  broader  than  in  L,  couesiL  Length, 
including  caudal  filaments,  4S°^™;  length  of  carapace  (measured  along 
median  line),  18™*";  breadth,  18"™;  caudal  appendages,  17J™™;  antennse, 
lo""". 

Female. — Difiers  from  the  male  in  the  much  shorter  body  and  shorter 
antenna;.  There  are  five  segments  beyond  the  last  pair  of  feet,  and  twelve 
segments  beyond  the  edge  of  the  carapace.  It  is  easily  distinguishable 
by  the  shorter  abdomen  and  antenua3,  but  otherwise  it  does  not  differ, 
the  telson  and  caudal  filaments  being  of  the  same  proportion.  The  egg- 
sjics  were  empty;  they  are  situated  on  the  tenth  pair  of  feet.  Length 
of  body,  35™";  length  of  carapace  (measured  along  median  line),  15™™; 
breadth,  17™™;  length  of  caudal  appendages,  14™™;  antennae,  10™™. 

Po  Cailon,  Vermillion  River,  Colorado ;  collected  by  Dr.  C.  A.  White, 
nf  Major  Powell's  Survey.  Described  from  specimens  kindly  loaned  by 
Prof.  H.  A.  Ward,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

This  exceedingly  interesting  species  diflFers  from  any  other  known  to 
me  in  the  large,  broad,  bilobed  telson,  that  ofL.  glaoialis  being  small,  sub- 
triangular,  while  in  L,  productiis  and  L,  coiLesii  it  is  long  and  apatulate. 
It  differs  from  the  two  latter  species  in  the  longer,  broader,  second  an- 
tennae, the  longer  body,  and  shorter  carapace. 

North  America  seems  to  be  richer  than  Europe- Asia  in  the  species  of 
this  genus,  one  only  occurring  iu  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  while  three 
species  occur  in  North  America,  one  in  Greenland  and  Arctic  America, 
and  two  on  the  plains  and  cailons  east  of  the  Rocky  Mocintains.  No 
s[)ecie8  of  the  family  have  as  yet  occurred  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Apu8  lucasamis  Packard  ( Amer.  Jour.  3c.  Arts). — This  species  occurred 
in  great  abundance  at  Ellis,  Kans.,  associated  with  the  other  Phyllopods 
from  this  locality.  It  was  collected  in  June  by  Dr.  L.  Watson.  The 
specimens  are  not  distinguishable  from  ray  types  of  A.  lucasamis  from 
Cape  Saint  Lucas,  Lower  California. 

Note. — Figs.  11, 13, 14,  and  15  were  drawn  nnder  my  direction  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Kingsley, 
ami  Kigs.  1^,  16.  and  17  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Emerton. 


ART.  XII —NOTES  ON  SOME  ARTESIAN  BORINGS  ALONG  THE 
LINE  OF  THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILOAD  IN  WYOMING  TER- 
RITORY. 


By  F.  V.  Hayden. 


Plate  26. 


Por  some  time  after  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  across 
the  coDtinent)  a  **  water-train  "  was  employed  by  the  road  to  transport 
irater  for  steam  purposes  between  Rawlins's  Springs  and  Green  River. 
For  a  distance  of  about  140  miles,  the  road  passes  through  a  region 
barren,  arid,  with  scarcely  any  water,  and  that  so  ali^aline  that  it  could 
not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  steam,  and  therefore  the  "  water-train '^ 
vas  employed  to  transport  water  from  Green  River  at  great  ex[)ense 
and  labor.  Acting  on  the  suggestion  of  the  writer,  Mr.  T.  E.  Sickles, 
at  that  time  the  chief  engineer  and  general  superintendent  of  the  road, 
determined  to  sink  a  number  of  artesian  wells  at  different  stations 
along  this  waterless  interval.  It  was  understood  that  the  experiment 
vould  be  a  costly  one,  but  the  basin-like  character  of  the  strata  from 
Separation  to  Rock  Springs  warranted  a  trial.  Several  points  were 
filed  upon  for  sinking  the  wells;  as,  Sepai'ation,  Creston,  Washakie,  Red 
Desert,  Bitter  Creek,  Point  of  Rocks,  and  Rock  Springs.  With  what 
measure  of  success  the  experiments  were  attended  the  accompanying 
diagram  shows  quite  clearly. 

Between  Rawlins's  Springs  and  Point  of  Rocks,  the  railroad  may  be  said 
to  pass  over  a  synclinal  basin,  the  strata  of  the  Lignitic  or.Laramie  group 
inelinrng  in  opposite  directions  at  either  end.  From  Creston  to  Bitter 
Creek  Station,  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles,  the  Tertiary  beds  are 
nearly  or  quite  horizontal,  so  far  as  can  be  determined  by  the  eye.  Th0 
entire  distance  is  a  level,  arid  sage-plain,  and  although  forming  the 
^'  divide  "  of  the  continent,  there  is  little  or  no  water  on  the  surface. 
It  may  render  the  diagram  more  easily  understood  if  we  present  the 
prominent  features  of  the  geology  from  Rawlins's  Springs  to  Green 
Kiver.  * 

At  Rawlins's  Springs,  on  the  north  side  of  the  railroad,  there  is  a 
group  of  low  ridges  of  upheaval  that  extend  to  the  northwest,  in  which 
are  exposed  the  Archaean  rocks  at  the  base,  with  a  series  of  Silurian, 
Carboniferous,  Red  Beds,  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  &c.,  uplifted  on  either 
side  of  the  Archaean  nucleus.  On  the  west  side,  the  sedimentary  strata 
iodine  at  various  angles  toward  the  west,  the  dip  diminishing  until 
at  Separation  the  inclination  of  the  Lignitic  beds  is  not  over  10^. 
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Overlapping  the  latter  beds  is  a  group  of  more  modern  Tertiary  strata, 
\¥hich,  in  1870, 1  named  the  Washakie  group.  The  eastern  limit  of  this 
group  is  near  Creston,  extending  to  a  point  just  west  of  Bitter  Creek 
Station.  These  beds,  so  far  as  they  are  exposed  to  the  eye,  are  m.ide 
up  of  soft  clays  and  sands  of  various  shades  of  browu  and  yellow,  with 
here  and  there  a  thin  layer  of  rather  hard  sandstone.  In  several 
places,  beds  of  impure  lignite  are  exposed.  Fresh-water  MoUusca  in 
great  quantities  are  found  from  point  to  point.  At  one  locality,  a  stra- 
tum two  feet  in  thickness  is  made  up  of  fragments  of  Uniones.  Near 
Table  Kock,  there  is  a  bed  of  sandstone  that  is  little  else  than  an  aggre- 
gate of  fresh-water  shells  of  the  genera  UniOy  Paludina^  Melania^  &c. 

So  far  as  we  at  present  know,  this  is  a  purely  fresh- water  group.  We 
may  say  here,  that  although  there  is  an  apparent  unconformity  between 
this  group  and  the  Laramie  group  below,  when  exposed  on  the  flanks 
of  the  Uinta  Mountains,  yet  where  the  two  groups  can  be  found  in  con- 
junction and  in  a  horizont<il  position,  no  line  of  separation  can  be 
found.  Indeed,  there  is  no  absolute  physical  break  from  the  brack 
ish-water  beds  of  the  Upper  Liguitic  to  the  summit  of  the  Bridget 
group,  through  at  least  6,000  to  8,000  feet  of  strata.  Near  Bitter  Creek 
Station  there  is  a  gradual  elevation  of  surface,  by  which  a  portion  of  the 
upper  beds  of  the  Laramie  group  are  brought  up,  and  from  thence  to  a 
point  about  two  miles  east  of  Salt  Wells  Station  the  Laramie  beds  are 
seen,  inclining  east  and  southeast  at  a  small  angle.  Near  Salt  Wells 
Station  the  railroad  passes  across  an  anticlinal  valley,  in  which  are  well- 
defined  Cretaceous  beds.  These  continue  about  six  or  eight  miles,  when 
the  Laramie  group  appears  again,  with  a  reversed  dip  to  the  west.  Soon 
after  leaving  Rock  Springs  Station,  the  Green  River  group  overlaps  the 
Laramie  or  Liguitic  beds,  with  a  moderate  inclination  to  the  west,  and 
continues  beyond  Green  River.  The  section  will  convey  a  true  idea  of 
the  various  changes  that  occur  in  the  position  of  the  groups  of  strata 
along  the  line  of  the  artesian  wells. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  geology  of  this  region. 
I  only  wish  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  age  of  the  strata  through  which 
it  was  necessary  to  penetrate  to  reach  the  supply  of  water.  The  details 
of  the  geology  will  be  fully  set  forth  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Clarence  King, 
which  will  soon  be  printed.  A  beautiful  geological  map  of  a  broad  area 
in  this  district  has  already  been  published  by  Mr.  King ;  a  few  copies 
were  distributed  November  15,  1875,  and  a  notice  was  printed  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Science. 

The  first  boring  given  on  the  diagram  is  located  at  Separation,  and 
passed  entirely  through  rocks  of  the  age  of  the  Laramie  group.  The 
strata  incline  to  the  west.  It  will  be  seen  that  at  1,103  feet  the  water 
rose  to  within  10  feet  of  the  surface,  and  yielded  2,000  gallons  per  hour. 
A  few  notes  of  the  beds  passed  through  are  given,  but  the  record  is  im- 
perfect. 

At  Creston,  no  water  was  reached  at  300  feet.    Some  two  or  three 
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years  previously,  the  UdIod  Pacific  Railroad  Company  sank  a  well  to 
the  depth  of  100  feet.  At  83  feet  the  workmen  passed  through  4  feet  of 
coal  and  4  feet  of  coaly  shale.  Just  over  the  coal  was  a  fine,  bluish, 
iadarated  clay,  with  very  distinct  impressions  of  deciduous  leaves  in 
abundance,  which  Mr.  Lesquereux  refers  to  the  genera  Acorus ^.ud  Pali- 
nrwf.  It  so  happened  that  the  writer  passed  over  this  portion  of  the 
road  soon  after  the  well  was  dug,  in  18G9,  before  the  clay  was  removed, 
and  theAe  specimens  of  the  plants  were  collected.  Such  information  as 
conld  be  obtained  from  the  workmen,  was  secured  at  that  time. 

At  Washakie  Station,  a  boring  was  made  to  the  depth  of  638  feet, 
through  horizontal  strata,  but  the  record  seems  to  have  been  very  im- 
perfect.   A  fair  supply  of  water  was  obtained. 

At  Red  Desert,  water  was  obtained  at  the  rate  of  600  gallons  per  hour 
at  the  depth  of  600  feet.  It  is  probable  that  the  red  paint  spoken  of  is 
the  red  earth  that  characterizes  this  group,  which  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  Yermillion  Greek  of  King  and  the  Wahsatch  group  of  Hayden. 
This  group,  though  containing  some  thin  beds  of  lignite,  really  rests  on 
the  true  Lignitic  or  Laramie  group. 

At  Bitter  Creek  Station,  the  strata  are  horizontal  also.  At  the  depth 
of  696  feet,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  diagram  that  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  was  obtained.  A  thin  seam  of  coal  and  some  pily  shales  were 
passed  through,  which  would  remind  one  of  the  peculiar  oily  shales  of 
the  Green  River  group,  but  they  are  believed  to  be  far  beneath  them,  and 
most  probably  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  Laramie  group.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  trace  any  physical  line  of  separation  between 
the  brackish*  water  Lignitic  beds  below  and  the  purely  fresh-water  group 
above. 

At  Point  of  Rocks  Station,  the  Washakie  or  Wahsatch  group  has 
entirely  disappeared  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  road,  and  the  Lig- 
nitic group  has  risen  up  by  a  gentle  dip  toward  the  east  and  southeast. 
At  this  point,  an  artesian  boring  was  made  to  the  depth  of  1,000  feet, 
from  which  an  abundant  supply  of  water  was  obtained. 

Between  Point  of  Rocks  Station  and  Rock  Springs  the  railroad  passes 
ai  ross  an  anticlinal  valley,  in  which  a  large  thickness  of  the  Fox  Hills 
group  is  exposed,  underlaid  by  the  Fort  Pierre  group,  or  No.  4,  wit  h 
perhaps  portions  of  the  Niobrara  group,  or  No.  3.  Mr.  King,  in  his 
excellent  map  of  this  region,  very  properly  places  under  one  general 
division  the  three  groups,  Fort  Pierre,  Niobrara,  and  Fort  Benton,  as 
the  Colorado  division.  They  cannot  well  be  separated  in  this  region, 
although  on  the  eastern  slope  they  might  be  separately  defined  on  a  map 
to  a  limited  extent. 

West  of  Salt  Wells  Station  the  dip  is  reversed.  The  entire  series  of 
coal  bearing  beds  comes  to  the  surface  above  the  true  Gretaceous  series, 
aatl  gradually  passes  up  into  the  Green  River  shales. 

The  well  at  Rock  Springs  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  one  of  the 
series  in  a  geological  point  of  view.    The  beds  here  dip  to  the  west 
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or  northwest  at  a  moderate  angle,  and  are  much  faulted,  and  yet  at 
depth  of  1,145  feet  water  flowed  to  the  surface  at  the  rate  of  960  gall 
per  hour,  and  at  26  feet  above  the  surface  at  the  rate  of  570  gall 
per  hour.  While  the  drill  passed  through  alternate  layers  of  cL 
sands,  and  sandstones,  as  is  usual  in  the  Laramie  group,  not  less  t 
twenty  or  more  seams  of  coal  were  found.  From  the  positiou  of 
strata  above  the  surface  at  this  point,  as  many  more  seams  of  coal  u 
exist  above  the  top  of  the  well  in  the  Lignitic  group  before  reachiu^ 
base  of  the  Green  River  group.  There  must  have  been  in  former  ti 
in  this  immediate  region  a  large  number  of  basins,  for  at  no  other  p^ 
can  we  detect  any  evidences  of  coal-seams. 

Although  the  record  of  these  artesian  borings,  as  preserved  by 
railroad  company,  is  very  imperfect,  it  teaches  an  important  lesson 
deemed  it  best  to  preserve  it,  however  imperfect,  in  this  form,  as  pr^ 
bly  the  only  information  we  shall  ever  have  of  the  interior  of  the  ear 
crust  in  this  interesting  region.  That  such  an  abundant  supply  of 
ter  should  have  been  obtained  in  several  different  localities  in  one  of 
most  arid  portions  of  the  West  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  practical  im] 
tance.  The  annual  rainfall  in  this  district  cannot  be  great — not  m 
than  12  or  15  inches.  According  to  the  observations  made  for  the  Sm 
sonian  Institution  for  many  years,  the  average  annual  rainfall  at  B 
Bridger  was  only  6.12,  while  at  Fort  Laramie  it  was  only  15.16.  It  co 
not  be  in  excess  of  these  figures  at  any  of  the  intermediate  points.  It  ill 
trates  the  value  of  the  careful  study  of  the  position  of  the  str 
in  the  arid  places  of  the  West,  and  the  feasibility  of  rendering  availa 
many  millions  of  acres  of  land  now  lying  useless.  On  the  broad  pla 
east  of  the  mountains,  wells  may  be  sunk  that  will  prove  very  useful 
pastoral  purposes. 

The  geology  of  this  region  is  intensely  interesting  to  geologists 
another  point  of  view,  as  showing,  by  the  horizontality  of  the  strata,  i 
apparent  continuity  of  all  the  groups  from  the  Cretaceous  to  the  sumi 
of  the  Bridger  group.  The  basin  here  is  an  extended  one,  and  seems 
have  been  partially  disconnected  from  the  one  west  of  Green  River 
the  present  time;  but  it  undoubtedly  was  connected  more  or  less  fn 
near  Kawlins  Springs  west  to  the  Salt  Lake  Basin.  In  the  Fourth  A 
nual  Report  of  the  Exploration  of  the  Survey  in  Wyoming,  in  1870,  I  h 
much  emphasis  on  the  continuity  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  be< 
I  also  separated  the  Tertiary  group  into  four  series,  in  ascending  ord* 
as  follows : — 

First  series. — The  coal  strata,  Lower  Eocene,  charact-erized  by  n 
merons  impressions  of  deciduous  leaves,  marine  and  fre^h-water  J/i 
lusca. 

Second  series. — Arenaceous,  Upper  Eocene,  characterized  by  a  pi 
fusion  of  freshwater  shells,  as  C/tio,  Ooniobasi^,  ViviparuSj  LymtKBu^  &\ 
a  portion  of  these  being  casts. 

Third  series. — Calcareous,  Lower  Miocene,  containing  the  greate 
abundance  of  fresh- water  shells,  plants,  fishes,  &c. 
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Fourth  series. — Arenaceous  clays,  Upper  Miocene,  turtle-shells; 
DO  other  fossils  observed. 

The  third  series  of  beds  contains  the  plants  and  shells  that  were  found 
in  such  profusion  near  Barrel  Springs  on  the  Muddy. 

The  first  series  is  the  Laramie  or  Lignitic  group ;  the  second,  the 
Wahsatch  or  Vermillion  Greek  group,  the  former  name  having  the 
priority,  and  having  been  attached  to  the  great  group  of  reddish 
sands,  clays,  and  conglomerates  west  of  Fort  Bridger,  in  1870.  This 
group  has  since  been  found  to  extend  southward  through  Western 
Colorado  into  New  Mexico.  The  third  series  embraces  the  Green  Kiver 
group.  The  fourth  series  is  an  extension  eastward  of  the  Bridger  group. 
The  Wahsatch  group  includes  the  lowest  of  the  purely  fresh-water  beds 
in  this  region,  and  the  evidence  seems  to  be  quite  clear  that  it  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  purely  firesh-water  Lignitic  strata  in  the  northwest 
along  the  Missouri  Eiver.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  this 
region,  as  is  so  well  shown  at  Bitter  Creek,  the  group  is  an  exten- 
sion apward  of  the  brackish-water  Lignitic  strata  without  any  break  in 
the  contioaity.  So  in  the  Northwest,  at  the  base  there  is  a  mingling  of 
brackish-water  forms  with  the  fresh-water  species,  though  on  a  far  less 
extensive  scale  than  in  Wyoming,  Utah,  or  Colorado.  In  the  brackish 
beds  in  Wyoming,  several  species  of  Mollusca  were  determined  by  Mr, 
Meek  to  be  identical  with  well-known  forms  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  as 
Vmparns  trochiformis^  V.  conradi,  and  Unto  priscus.  As  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  brief  article  to  discuss  the  age  of  these  groups,  we  may 
conclude  with  the  remark  that  the  results  of  each  year's  explorations 
show  more  clearly  the  remarkable  unity  of  the  geological  structure  of 
the  interior  of  our  continent.  All  the  older  formations,  from  the  Silu- 
rian to  the  Cretaceous  inclusive,  may  even  now  be  correlated  with  a 
good  degree  of  certainty,  and  the  vast  number  of  Tertiary  basins  are 
brought  into  close  relations  with  each  other. 

13  BULL 
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IRT.  XIII -WESTERN  DIPTERA :  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  NEW  GEN- 
ERA AND  SPECIES  OF  DIPTERA  FROM  THE  REGION  WEST  OF 
THE  MISSISSIPPI  AND  ESPECIALLY  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 


By  C.  E.  Osten  Sackbn. 


PBEPAOB. 


The  J)iptera  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  at  present  almost  auknowD.  A 
few  species  picked  np  daring  the  visit  of  the  Swedish  frigate  Eugenia, 
probably  in  the  environs  of  San  Francisco,  and  described  by  Mr.  Thom- 
son ;  some  four  dozen  species,  pablished  by  Mr.  Loe  w  in  his  "  Centurise  " ; 
a  few  other  species,  by  Dr.  Oerstaecker;  and  two  Idmnobiw^  by  me,  con- 
stitateabont  all  we  know  of  CsilifomiAJi  Diptera.  Even  Chili  is,  in  this 
respect,  moch  better  explored,  with  the  556  species  contained  in  Dr. 
Philippi's  pablication. 

In  the  present  pablication,  I  give  a  sarvey  of  the  collection  of  Diptera 
which  I  formed  daring  my  recent  western  journey,  and  describe  the 
most  remarkable  forms.  The  majority  of  the  species  described  belong  to 
California,  where  I  collected  the  most ;  the  fauna  of  Colorado  and  of  the 
vast  intermediate  region  will  come  in  the  second  line  only,  the  materials 
being  less  abnndant.  However,  the  more  I  proceed  with  my  study,  the 
more  I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  western  fauna  is  essentially 
one^  and  that  many  of  the  characteristic  forms  of  California  sooner  or 
later  will  turn  ap  in  Colorado. 

The  times  and  places  of  my  collecting  in  California  are  as  follows : 
During  the  winter  months  (January  to  March,  1875),  I  collected  a  little  in 
Southern  California ;  my  most  active  collecting,  however,  was  confined 
to  the  months  of  April  and  May,  1876,  in  Marin  and  Sonoma  Counties; 
a  few  days  in  Yosemite  Valley  in  June;  and  a  couple  of  weeks  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  in  July,  especially  about  Webber  Lake,  Sierra  County. 
What  I  brought  together  is  therefore  but  a  small  fragment  of  the  fauna, 
collected  during  a  very  limited  season.  And,  yet,  even  this  fragment 
yields  some  very  interesting  facts  concerning  the  geographical  distriba- 
tioQ  of  insects,  discloses  unexpected  analogies  and  coincidences  between 
the  fauna  of  California  and  those  of  Europe,  Chili,  and  even  Australia, 
and  unforeseen  differences  from  the  fauna  of  the  Atlantic  States.  To 
such  facts,  bearing  upon  the  geographical  distribution  of  insects,  I  pay 
especial  attention  in  the  introductory  paragraphs  to  each  family;  and, 
at  the  end,  I  give  a  general  survey  of  the  results  obtained. 

For  the  fauna  of  Colorado,  I  availed  myself  of  very  valuable  mate- 
rials kindly  contributed  by  Mr.  P.  E.  Uhler,  Dr.A.  S.  Packard,  and 
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Lieat.  W.  L.  Carpenter.    Here  and  there  I  have  iutrodnced  descriptions 
of  some  remarkable  species  from  the  Atlantic  State8.   . 

In  treating  of  the  Galifornian  faana  (or  flora)  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  what  is  called  Sierra  Nevada  i»  not  only  a  mountain  range,  bot 
a  whole  conntry — a  high  plateau  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  forming  a  long  and  comparatively  broad  belt  of  land,  with  its 
lakes,  rivers,  forests,  and  plains — an  npper  story  of  California,  partaking 
of  some  of  its  products,  bat  on  the  whole  entirely  different.  For  the 
better  nndestanding  of  the  facts  bearing  on  the  geographical  distribn 
Uon  of  insects,  I  will  state  here,  once  for  all,  that  my  collections  about 
Summit,  Sierra  Nevada,  and  Webber  Lake  were  formed  at  an  altitude 
from  7,000  to  8,000  feet  above  sea4evel ;  that  the  altitude  of  Lake  Tahoe 
is  6,200  to  6,300  feet,  and  that  of  Yosemite  Valley  about  4,000  feet  My 
collecting  grounds  in  Soathern  California,  as  well  as  in  Marin  and  So. 
noma  Counties,  were  all  at  comparatively  low  levels,  except  the  Gey- 
sers, Sonoma  County,  which  are  about  3,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  describe  all  the  western  Diptera  which  I  pos- 
sess or  can  get  hold  of.  Always  keeping  the  higher  aims  of  science  in 
view,  my  effort  will  be  to  contribute  toward  those  aims.  The  detailed  de- 
scription of  special  entomological  faunas  must  of  necessity  be  left  to 
.local  students.  An  outsider,  a  transient  collector  and  describer,  has  to 
keep  their  interest  in  view,  and  to  try  to  pave  the  way  for  them  rather  than 
to  block  up  their  progress  by  an  indiscriminate  and  aimless  publication 
of  new  species. 

In  prefixing  diagnoses  to  some  of  my  descriptions,  my  aim  was  to  en- 
able the  reader  at  a  single  glance  to  get  hold  of  the  principal  features 
of  the  described  species,  and  thus  to  save  his  time  in  the  work  of  iden- 
tification. Such  a  diagnosis,  in  order  to  be  useful,  must  be  short,  even 
at  the  risk  of  being  applicable  to  more  than  one  species.  Wherever  the 
species  in  a  genus  arer  more  numerous,  I  prefer  to  give  an  analytical 
table.  The  attempt  of  some  authors  to  draw  diagnoses  which  are  tanta- 
mount to  definitions  of  the  species  is  very  difficult  to  carry  out,  espec- 
ially in  the  larger  genera;  such  diagnoses  finally  become  as  long  as  the 
descriptions  themselves,  and  therefore  practically  useless. 

In  quoting  species  described  in  North  American  publications  or  in  Dr. 
Loew's  *' Centuries",  I  will  simply  refer  to  them  without  repeating  the 
descriptions,  as  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  dipterologist  is  in  possession 
of  the  works  thus  quoted.  In  some  cases  I  will  reproduce  or  translate 
descriptions  which  are  less  easily  accessible. 

All  the  type  specimens  of  these  my  papers  I  intend  to  deposit,  for 
future  reference,  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  where  my  former  dipterological  collections  are  also  to  be  found ; 
the  few  exceptions  will  be  mentioned  in  their  place. 

I  owe  a  special  tribute  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Henry  Edwards,  of  San 
Francisco,  for  his  manifold  assistance,  as  well  as  for  the  contribution  of 
valuable  specimens. 
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Families  OULICID-ZB,  CHIRONOMID^,  PSYOHODID^. 

Half  a  dozen  species  of  Culexj  two  AnopheleSj  and  two  Chironomus  are 
among  my  collections  from  California.  They  all  exhibit  the  characters 
and  coloring  pecnliar  to  the  species  of  these  genera  in  other  countries. 
A  Culex  from  Soathern  California  is  distinguished  by  very  sparsely 
bearded  antenuse  of  the  male  and  a  pecnliar  stractare  of  the  palpi. 

PsTOHODA  sp. — A  single  specimen ;  San  Bafael,  Cal. 

In  the  absence  of  any  remarkable  western  forms,  I  describe  two  new 
species  from  the  Atlantic  States.  The  first  belongs  to  the  little  known 
genus  Aedes  {Culicidce),  of  which  only  one  species  was  known  to  occur 
in  the  United  States.  The  other  is  a  second  species  of  the  new  genus 
Chasmatanotus  (Ohironomidie)  established  by  Dr.  Loew  for  a  species 
which  I  discovered  in  the  White  Mountains. 

A&DES  FUSOUS  n.  sp.,  i  9 . — Brown  ;  thorax  clothed  with  a  short, 
appressed,  brownish-golden  tomentum ;  abdomen  with  whitish-yellow 
narrow  bands  at  the  base  of  the  segments;  venter  whitish-yellow. 
Antennae  black ;  proboscis  and  legs  brownish,  with  a  metallic  reflection ; 
femora  paler  on  the  under  side ;  pleurse  under  the  root  of  the  wings 
with  a  spot  clothed  with  whitish  scales.    Long.  corp.  3-4*""*. 

Hab. — ^Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  May. 

Obs. — I  bred  this  species  from  larvse  which  I  found  in  a  pool  together 
with  those  of  several  species  of  Culex.  The  larvse  and  pupse  behaved 
exactly  like  those  of  Culex^  and  only  attracted  my  attention  by  their 
smaller  size.  If  I  could  have  known  beforehand  that  they  belonged  to 
Aedesyl  would  have  compared  them  more  closely  with  the  larvae  of 
Culex.    The  metamorphosis  of  Aedes  has  never  been  observed  before. 

Chasmatonotus  BiMAOULATTJS  n.  sp.,  ^ .— Black ;  wings  of  the  same 
color  and  with  two  large  white  spots.    Length  about  1.5*"™. 

Black;  thorax  shining ;  base  of  the  abdomen  laterally  pale  greenish- 
yellow.  Feet  black ;  front  coxae  and  base  of  all  the  femora  yellowish  ; 
the  first  tarsal  joints  are  of  the  same  pale  yellowish  color,  except  the 
tip,  which  is  black.  Knob  of  halteres  greenish.  Wings  black;  the 
first  white  spot  is  in  the  shape  of  a  cross-band  between  the  second  vein 
and  the  anal  angle ;  the  second  spot  is  square,  and  situated  on  the  hind 
margin,  within  the  fork  of  the  fifth  vein. 

Hab. — ^Catskill  Mountain  House,  in  July,  1874;  numerous  male  speci- 
mens; Quebec  (Mr.  B61anger). 

The  first  posterior  cell  and  the  cell  within  the  fork  of  the  fifth  vein 
are  much  longer  here  than  in  C.  unimaculatus  Lw.,  and  the  latter  cell  is 
larger  and  broader.  Hence  it  happens  that  although  in  both  species 
the  cross-band'like  spot  is  placed  immediately  inside  of  the  proximal 
end  of  the  fork,  it  occupies  the  middle  of  the  wing  in  G.  unimticulatus  j 
and  is  much  nearer  the  base  in  C.  bimaculatus.  The  abdomen  of  the 
male  ends  in  a  comparatively  large  and  conspicuous  forceps  (the 
^^ hypopygium  maris  globosum^^  in  Mr.  Loew's  description  of  C.  unimaeu- 
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latus  seems  to  indicate  a  different  stractore  ?).    I  foand  both  species  Id 
the  same  sitaation,  walking  in  nambers  on  the  leaves  of  low  sbnihs. 

Family  CECIDOMYID-E. 

Of  the  numerous  galls  of  Cecidomyias  observed  by  me  in  California, 
I  will  mention  only  a  few,  of  which  I  have  kept  a  written  record. 

Ou  Juniperus  cali/omiouSi  fleshy,  subglobalar  galls  on  the  axis  of 
the  small  twigs;  when  full  grown,  abont  two-fifths  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, with  a  round  opening  at  the  top,  the  edge  of  which  is  from  three-  to 
five-lobed,  the  gall  when  ripe  thus  resembling  the  fruit  of  the  Medlar 
(Meapilus)  in  shape;  but,  before  being  full  grown  and  open,  it  is  more  like 
a  diminutive  melon  or  tomato,  being  furrowed  longitudinally,  like  these 
fruits.  The  furrows  are  usually  six,  probably  representing  six  leaver 
round  thQ  axis  of  the  plant.  At  the  base  of  the  gall,  round  its  attach- 
ment, there  are  three  sepal-like,  small,  fleshy,  bilobed  leaflets.  Tbe 
reddish  larva  in  the  cavity  of  the  gall  is  smooth,  and  shows  no  vestige 
of  a  breast-bone;  in  more  mature  galls,  the  pupa,  glued  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cavity,  could  be  distinctly  seen  through  the  opening  at  the  top. 
Very  common  in  March,  1876,  about  Grafton's  Ketreat,  twelve  miles 
from  San  Bernardino,  Gal. 

Ou  Lupinua albifrofis;  folded  leaves,  forming  a  pod-shaped  swelling: 
each  contained  several  larvae,  inclosed  in  a  delicate  cocoon.  Very  com- 
mon about  Lone  Mountain,  San  Francisco,  in  April. 

On  Audibertia  sp.  {Conipositce);  swelling  on  leaves  and  leaf-stalks, 
with  a  neck-shaped  prologation,  open  at  the  top.  the  whole  having  the 
shape  of  a  round-bellied  bottle;  sometimes  two  or  three  such  bottles, 
alongside  of  each  other,  coalescent ;  inside  a  longitudinal  canal,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  I  found  in  several  instances  a  pupa  of  Ceddomyia: 
wings  and  thorax  blackish ;  abdomen  red  ;  no  horny  projections  ante- 
riorly. A  small  Hymenopterous  parasite  often  infests  this  gall.  Sauta 
Barbara,  end  of  January,  and  later  in  other  localities ;  not  rare. 

On  Garrya  fremonti^  succulent,  green  swellings  on  male  flowers,  con. 
tain  larviB  and  pupae  apparently  of  a  si>ecies  of  Asphondylia,  On  tbe 
heights  about  Yosemite  Valley,  at  an  altitude  of  7,000  to  8,000  feet,  in 
June. 

On  Artemisia  californica  (f ),  accumulation  of  leaves,  produced  by  the 
arrested  growth  of  lateral  shoots.  About  Los  Angeles,  Gal.  Inside  I 
found  pup»  of  Cecidomyia,  nearly  ripe,  on  the  3d  of  March. 

On  Bdocharis  pilularis  (syn.  sanguinea).  rounded  accumulation  of  de- 
formed and  swollen  leaves  at  the  end  of  twigs;  contains  larvae  of 
Cecidomyiaj  from  which  I  bred  the  fly. 

Family  MYCETOPHILID.E. 

Seems  abundantly  represented  in  Galifornia,  although  I  did  not  collect 
very  diligently  in  it.  Among  my  few  specimens,  I  find  the  following 
genera : — 
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Platyxtra  sp. — San  Rafael,  April  12 ;  venation  like  tab.  xix,  f.  7a, 
of  the  Monograph  of  the  European  Myoetophilidw  by  Winnertz. 

Platyura  sp. — Fossville,  Napa  County,  Cal.,  May  7.  Large  red 
species,  with  the  apex  of  the  wing  and  a  central  cloud  brown ;  the  ante- 
rior branch  of  the  second  vein  connects  it,  in  the  shape  of  a  cross-vein, 
with  the  latter  part  of  the  first  vein. 

BoLETiNA  sp. — ^Yosemite  Valley. 

SCIOFHII.A,  2  species. 

DoGOSiA  sp. — ^Yosemite  Valley,  June  8;  venation  exactly  like  Win- 
nertz's  tab.  xx,  f.  23a. 

Mycetophila  sp. — San  Rafael,  Gal.,  April.  Of  the  group  of  the 
European  M.  lunatdj  and  very  like  it. 

ExEGHiA  sp. — ^Yosemite  Valley. 

Gnoriste  MEGARRHiNA  n.  sp. — Proboscis  nearly  as  long  as  the  body, 
filiform.  Length  of  the  body,  7™"j  of  the  proboscis  S-S*"";  face  deep 
velvet-black,  opaque;  antennae  brown,  second  joint  somewhat  reddish; 
proboscis  brown ;  vertex  black,  with  a  slight  gray  pollen ;  thorax  brown- 
ish-yellow, with  three  black  stripes  on  the  dorsum,  the  intermediate 
geminate ;  halteres  pale  yellow ;  legs  yellow ;  tarsi  iufuscated ;  wings 
with  a  slight  yellowish  tinge;  alight  gray  shadow  along  the  hind  mar- 
gin, beginning  at  the  apex. 

Hab. — ^Yosemite  Valley,  June  10. — One  specimen. 

Although  the  proboscis  of  this  species  is  much  longer  than  that  of  the 
European  O.  apicalis,  they  agree  in  all  essential  characters,  and  there 
is  no  necessity  for  establishing  a  new  genus.  G,  megarrhina  has  the 
venation  of  G.  apicalis  (Winnertz,  1.  c,  tab.  xx,  f.  16) ;  only  the  proxi- 
mal end  of  the  fork  of  the  fifth  vein  is  a  little  nearer  to  the  root  of  the 
wing,  and  the  costa  is  prolonged  a  little  beyond  the  tip  of  the  second  vein. 

Family  BLEPHAROCBRID^. 

The  new  species  which  I  describe  is  the  tenth  now  known  species  of 
this  remarkable  family, — remarkable  for  its  exceptional  characters ;  for 
the  paucity  of  the  species,  scattered  through  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  world ;  and  for  the  variety  of  generic  modifications  which  these  spe- 
cies show  in  preserving  at  the  same  time  with  wonderful  uniformity  the 
very  striking  family  characters,  some  of  which  are  unique  in  the  whole 
order  of  Diptera,  Among  those  ten  species,  three  belong  to  the  United 
States;  one  I  found  abundantly  in  a  locality  near  Washington,  D.  C; 
the  second  was  discovered  by  Lieut.  VV.  L.  Carpenter  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  the  third,  described  below,  comes  from  Yosemite  Valley. 
A  list  of  the  known  species  of  the  family,  in  chronological  order  of  pub- 
lication, with  the  locality  of  each,  may  find  its  place  here: — 

Blepharocera fasciata  (Westw.),  in  Gu^rin-M6neville,  Magnz.  de  Zool., 
1842. — ^Albania,  in  Europe. 

Liponeura  cinerascenft  Loew,  Stett.  Eutom.  Zeit.,  1844. — Europe. 

Apistomyia  elegans  Bigot,  Ann.  Soc.  Eutom.de  France,  1862. — Oorsica 
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Blepharocera  capitata  Loew,  Gentnr.,  iv,  1863. — ^Distriet  of  Columbia. 

Paltostoma  superbiens  Schiner,  Yerh.  zooL-bot.  Qe».y  1866. — Colombia, 
South  America. 

Idponeura  hilohata  Loew,  Ballet.  Soc.  Eotom.  Ital.,  1869. — Southern 
Italy  and  islands  of  Greece. 

Hammatarhina  bella  Loew,  Ball.  Soc  Entom.  Ital.,  1869. — Ceylon. 

Bibiocephala  grcmdis  Osten  Sacken,  in  Dr.  Hayden's  Oeol.  Bept  for 
1873. — Bocky  Moautains. 

Hapalothrix  lugubi-is  Loew,  Deutsche  Ent.  Mon.,  Berl.,  1876,  p.  213.*- 
Monte  Bosa  (Italian  side). 

Blepharocera  yosemite  n.  sp. 

Blepharocera  yosemite  is  closely  allied  to  the  known  species,  both  of 
the  genera  Blepharocera  and  Idponeura.  The  di£ferences  it  shows,  al- 
though important,  do  not  necessitate  the  immediate  formation  of  a  new 
genus  for  it,  the  more  so  as  sooner  or  later  new  additions  to  the  family 
BlepharoceridcB  will  probably  require  a  remodeling  of  the  now  adopted 
genera. 

The  structural  characters  of  the  species  are  as  follows : — 

Uyes  pubescent,  separated  by  a  moderately  broad  front;  upper  smaller 
portion  of  the  eye  with  large,  lower  larger  portion  with  small,  facets. 
AntenncB  14  jointed,  about  twice  as  loug  as  the  head,  and  of  eqaal 
breadth,  that  is,  not  tapering  toward  the  end ;  first  joint  very  short  and 
small,  the  second  a  little  larger,  the  third  long,  cylindrical,  equal  to  the 
two  following  taken  together,  the  fourth  and  following  joints  subcylin- 
drical,  attenuated  at  the  base.  Legs  long  and  comparatively  stroDg ;  a 
large  and  stout  spur  at  the  end  of  the  hind  tibise ;  a  much  smaller  spur 
alongside  of  it;  ungues  with  a  tooth-like  incrassation  at  the  base. 
Witigs  comparatively  larger  and  broader  than  in  Blepharocera  ;  anal  lobe 
very  large,  projecting.  Venation :  second  submarginal  cell  short  and 
petiolate,  the  petiole  being  about  equal  in  length  to  the  interrupted  vein 
between  the  incomplete  second  and  third  posterior  cells  (in  other  words, 
the  third  vein  does  not  issue  near  the  small  cross- vein,  but  from  the  sec- 
ond vein,  at  a  distance  from  the  small  cross-vein,  about  equal  to  the 
abbreviated  vein).  Between  the  base  of  the  fourth  posterior  cell  and 
the  preceding  (fourth)  longitudinal  vein,  a  cross-vein  exists  (as  it  does 
in  Liponmira  bUobata  and  in  Bibiocephala).  In  other  respects,  the  vena- 
tion resembles  that  of  Blepharocera  and  Liponeura.  Forceps  of  the  male 
large,  its  lobes  flattened,  as  if  coriaceous  (even  in  the  living  insect). 

It  follows  from  this  enumeration  that  in  the  structure  of  the  front  the 
present  species  is  nearer  to  Liponeura^  the  eyes  of  Blepharocera  being 
subcontiguous ;  in  the  structure  of  the  facets  of  the  eyes,  it  is  like  Ble- 
pharocera and  unlike  Liponeura^  where  the  facets  are  said  to  be  of  eqaal 
size  on  both  halves  of  the  eye.  From  both  genera  it  differs  in  the  short- 
ness of  the  second  submarginal  cell.  It  resembles  Liponeura  bilohaU  in 
the  presence  of  a  cross-vein  between  the  fourth  vein  and  the  fork  b^ 
hind  it,  a  cross-vein  which  is  warning  in  L,  cinerea  and  in  Blepharocertu 
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The  antenose  have  one  joint  less  than  those  o{  Blepharooera  (I  counted 
them  on  the  living  specimen),  and  although  proportionally  of  the  same 
length,  they  are  not  subsetaceona,  as  in  the  latter  genus,  and  have  much 
more  distinctly  marked  joints. 

Blephabogeba  tosemite  n.  sp.,  S. — Body  brownish-gray;  wings 
tinged  with  brown,  their  distal  third  hyaline.    Length  6-7"*";  wing 

Body  brownish ;  thorax  above  with  a  grayish  pollen,  abdominal  in- 
cisures slightly  whitish,  more  distinctly  so  on  the  sides  of  the  venter; 
genitals  reddish;  antennee  brownish,,  paler  at  base;  legs  yellowish- 
brown;  the  tips  of  the  femora  infuscated;  wings  tinged  with  brown, 
this  brown  with  a  distinct  bluish  opalescence ;  distal  third  of  the  wings 
hyaline. 

Three  male  specimens  caught  by  roe  on  the  wing,  on  the  bridle-path  to 
the  foot  of  the  Upper  Tosemite  Fall,  June  6, 1876,  about  3  p.  m. 

Family  TIPULID^. 

The  enumeration  which  I  give  contains  some  thirty-five  specie^  from 
Califorqia,  belonging  to  the  first  six  sections  of  the  TipulidcBj  commonly 
united  under  the  name  of  Tip.  h^evipalpi, — a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber, considering  that,  owing  to  my  early  studies  in  this  family,  I  paid 
more  attention  to  it  perhaps  than  to  any  other.  The  paucity  of  Erio- 
pterina  was  especially  striking.  Trichocera^  which  one  would  naturally 
expect  during  the  warm  winter  days  of  that  climate,  did  not  appear  at 
all;  I  found  a  single  specimen  of  a  rather  peculiar  species  later  in  the 
spring. 

Among  these  thirty-five  species,  seventeen  are  identical  with  species 
from  the  Atlantic  States,  or  at  least  so  closely  resembling  them  as  to 
be  provisionally  classed  among  the  species  of  doubtfdl  identity.  Two 
of  that  class  of  species  are  at  the  same  time  European, — Symplecta  punc- 
tipennis  and  Trimicra  pilipes.  The  very  common  occurrence  of  the 
latter  all  over  California  during  winter  and  spring  is  worthy  of  notice. 

Most  of  the  species  peculiar  to  California  belong  to  genera  represented 
in  other  parts  of  the  world : — Dioranomyia  (2  sp.,  one  of  which  unde- 
scribed);  Limnohia  (28p.) ;  JErioptera  (2  sp.) ;  Elliptera(l sp.);  Oamamyia 
{I  sp.,  uudescribed);  Limnophila  (4  sp.,  only  one  described);  Triohocera 
(1  sp.) ;  Amalopu  (1  sp.) ;  Pedicia  (1  sp.) ;  Urioeera  (1  sp.).  Among  these, 
the  following  deserve  to  be  noticed: — 

Ellipteray  a  genus  belonging  to  the  remarkable  and  intermediate  group 
Limnobina  anotmita,  was  among  the  few  European  genera  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  discovered  in  North  America.  I  found  a  number  of 
specimens  in  the  Yosemite  Valley,  which  reproduce  exactly  the  generic 
characters  of  HUipteraj  although  they  belong  to  a  species  difiPerentfrom 
the  only  European  species  hitherto  described. 

Eriocera  califarnica  belongs  to  the  Eriocerce  with  very  long  antennte 
in  the  male,  of  which  three  species  occur  in  the  Atlantic  States,  one  in 
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Ohiliy  and  two  fossil  species  have  been  fonnd  in  the  Prussian  amber.  1 
am  not  aware  of  such  species  having  been  foaud  in  other  coontries, 
although  Uriocercd  with  short  antenuse  in  both  sexes  are  everywhere 
abundant  in  the  tropics. 

Pedicia  is  represented  by  a  single  species,  analogous  to  the  Eastern 
American  and  the  European  species,  but  different  from  both. 

The  new  genus  Phyllolabis,  with  two  species,  is  peculiar  to  Galifomiat 
and  remarkable  for  the  large  development  of  the  forceps  of  the  male. 

Of  the  two  sections  intermediate  between  the  Tipulidce  brevipdlpi  and 
hngipalpij  no  Cylindrotomina  have  as  yet  been  discovered  in  the  western 
region.    The  Ptyohopterina  are  represented  by  two  species: — 

Ptychoptera  lenU  n.  sp.,  which  belongs  to  the  whole  western  region 
from  California  to  Colorado. 

ProtoploAta  vipio  u.  sp.,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  Call- 
foruian  TipnlidWy  closely  allied  to  the  Chilian  TanydemSj  the  fossil  amber- 
genus  Macrochiley  and  the  North  American  Protoplasta  fitchi. 

Bitt€icomorpha  has  not  as  yet  been  found  in  California,  but  B.  elaripes 
occurs  in  Oregon. 

The  Tipulidce  longipalpij  in  contrast  to  the  hrevipalpi^  are  very  aband- 
autly  represented  in  California,  both  in  the  number  of  specie^  and  of 
specimens.  The  larvse  probably  live  on  the  roots  of  the  rich  and  abund- 
ant  Californian  grasses.  I  have  abstained  from  working  up  this  part 
of  my  collection,  owing  to  the  large'number  of  closely  allied  species  aud 
my  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  TipuUdw  of  the  Atlantic  States. 

The  gigantic  JSolorusia  rubiginosa  is  a  peculiar  Californian  form. 
However,  Dr.  Loew,  in  establishing  the  genus,  meutions  Holorusice  from 
Java  (Centur.,  iv,  1) ;  elsewhere  he  describes  one  from  the  island  Bour- 
bon. 

Pachyrrhinw  are  much  rarer  in  California  than  in  the  Atlantic  States. 

A  species  of  Dixa  occurs  in  California;  but  I  have  only  a  single  im- 
perfect specimen  (San  Geronimo,  Marin  County,  April  19). 

Section  I. — Limnohina, 

Gebanomyia  canadensis  (West wood),  Osten  Sacken,  Monogr.,  iv,  p. 
80. — Male  and  female  from  Los  Angeles,  February.  A  common  species 
in  the  Atlantic  States. 

DiORANOMyiA  BADiA  (Walker),  Osten  Sacken,  Monogr.,  iv,  p.  72.— 
Common  in  the  Atlantic  States.    San  Rafael,  Cal.,  March  31,  April  13. 

DiOBANOMYiA  DBPUNOTA  Ostcu  Sackeu,  Monogr.,  iv,  p.  76.— Common 
in  the  Atlantic  States  near  springs  or  water  running  over  dams. 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  May  21,  three  males  in  the  same  situation.  I  ob- 
served the  structure  of  the  forceps,  peculiar  to  this  species,  on  the 
specimens  when  they  were  still  alive.  A  single  specimen  from  Webber 
Lake,* July  24,  has  the  wings  much  less  densely  spotted,  and  with  a 
cross-vein  in  the  submarginal  cell.  The  cross-vein,  however,  may  be 
merely  adventitious. 
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DrcBANOMYiA  MABMOBATA  Osten  SackoDy  Monogr.,  iv,  p.  77.— A 
Californian  species.  I  foand  a  male  and  a  female  near  Sauoelito,  Cal., 
April  2.  In  the  lire  insect,  I  noticed  a  pecaliarity,  which  I  had  over- 
looked in  the  dry  ones,  from  which  I  drew  ray  description.  The  an- 
tenuie  are  distinctly  snbmouiliform,  the  nearly  globular  joints  being 
separated  by  very  short  pedicels.  In  my  description,  the  words  ^'  re- 
lated to  humidicola  O.  B."  better  be  strnck  out. 

DicBAKOMYiA  n.  sp. — Sccms  common  in  Marin  County,  California, 
ia  April.  In  looking  for  it  on  my  analytical  table  (1.  c,  p.  61,)  .D.  liberta 
and  hceretica  wonld  be  reached;  it  is  neither  of  them,  but  a  new  species, 
which  I  leave  to  others  to  describe,  as  my  specimens  are  not  well  pre- 
served enough  tbr^that  purpose.  The  structure  of  the  male  forceps  will 
have  to  be  observed  in  the  live  specimens. 

LI31N0BTA  SCIOPHILA  u.  sp. — Marginal  cross  vein  some  distance  back 
of  the  tip  of  the  first  longitudinal  vein;  femora  with  three  brown  rings; 
wings  with  grayish  clouds  and  intervening  subhyaline  spaces  in  all  the 
cells;  length  10-11"". 

Eostrum,  palpi,  and  antennaB  brown,  the  latter  with  long  verticils ; 
thoracic  dorsum  with  three  brown  stripes,  the  intervening  spaces, 
shoulders,  middle  of  the  mesonotum,  etc.,  grajish-pruinose ;  abdo- 
men brown,  incisures  paler;  genitals  yellowish-brown;  halteres  with 
brown  knobs;  femora  pale  yellow,  with  three  brown  rings  on  the 
distal  half,  the  last  of  them  very  near  the  tip ;  tibire  and  tarsi  yellow- 
ish-brown. Wings  with  a  faint  yellowish  tinge  as  a  ground-color; 
grayish  clouds  of  irregular  shape  occupy  all  the  cells,  and  become  almost 
confluent  on  the  distal  half  of  the  wing,  leaving  only  small  spaces  of 
the  groundcolor  at  both  ends  of  the  cells;  in  four  or  five  places  along 
the  first  vein,  the  clouds  are  darker,  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of 
brown  spots;  the  marginal  cross- vein  is  in  the  middle  of  the  stigmn, 
and  some  distance  back  of  the  tip  of  the  first  vein. 

Hab. — ^Marin  and  Sonoma  Counties,  California,  in  the  spring;  com- 
mon, especially  in  dark,  deep  gulches,  with  running  water  at  the  bottom 
(Menlo  Park,  March  25;  San  Kafael,  April,  May;  Geysers,  Sonoma 
County,  May).    Three  males  and  four  females. 

Very  closely  allied  to  the  European  L.  nubecnlosa, 

LiMNOBiA  OALIPOBNICA  Osten  Sacken,  Monogr.,  iv.  p.  96.— California. 

Section  II. — Limnobina  anomala. 

DicBANOPTYCHA  SOBBINA  Osten  Sacken,  Monogr.,  iv,  p.  118.— A  spe- 
cies very  similar  to  this  eastern  one,  and  perhaps  identical  with  it,  occurs 
quite  commonly  in  Marin  and  Sonoma  Counties,  California.  The  two 
basal  joints  of  the  brown  antenna)  are  yellow  and  the  fringe  of  hairs 
on  the  anterior  margin  of  the  wings  in  the  male  is  not  very  long  and 
conspicuous ;  in  both  respects,  these  specimens  are  more  like  the  form 
which  I  called  D.  sororcula  in  my  former  essay,  and  which  later  I  gave 
op  as  a  species,  perhaps  erroneously.    The  specific  characters  in  this 
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genus  require  a  closer  study  than  I  have  been  able  to  give  them  in  pre- 
paring my  Monograph.  A  male  specimen  from  Lake  Tahoe,  July  19,  is 
much  paler  in  coloring,  and  may  be  a  different  species. 

Ellipteba  olausa  n.  sp.— This  is  an  interesting  discovery,  as  tbe 
genus  Elliptera  (compare  Monogr.,  iv,  p.  122,  tab.  i,  f.  10),  represented 
by  a  single  species  in  Europe,  had  not  been  found  in  America  before. 
The  venation  is  like  that  represented  on  the  above  quoted  figure,  only  the 
first  longitudinal  vein  is  a  little  shorter,  so  that  the  segment  of  the  mar- 
gin between  its  tip  and  the  tip  of  the  second  vein  is  much  longer  than 
the  segment  between  the  second  and  third  veins  (and  not  shorter,  as 
the  figure  has  it ) ;  the  discal  cell  is  closed.  But  the  characteristic  mark 
of  Ellipteraj  the  close  proximity  between  the  first  and  second  veins, 
exists  also  in  this  new  species.  Elliptera  has  no  empodia  and  no  vest- 
ige of  a  marginal  cross- vein.  The  forceps  of  the  male,  which  I  observed 
in  life,  resembles  that  of  an  ordinary  Limnophilaj  and  not  at  all  that  of 
a  Dicranomyia, 

Male  and  female, — Antennae  and  palpi  black ;  front  grayish-pminose ; 
thorax  grayish-pruinose;  three  distinct  broad  brown  stripes  on  the 
dorsum ;  ha)teres  brown,  their  root  yellow ;  abdomen  gn^ish-brown ; 
legs  brown ;  coxte  and  root  of  the  femora,  especially  of  the  front  pair, 
yellowish ;  wings  subhyaline,  slightly  tinged  with  grayish ;  stigma 
oval,  brown. 

Hab, — Yosemite  Valley,  Gal.  I  found  uraerous  specimens  on  the  wet 
mos,  in  the  spray  of  the  Vernal  Fall,  June  11.  I  have  now  four  males 
and  two  females  before  me. 

Section  III. — Eriopterina, 

Ebiopteba  dulcis  n.  sp. — The  praefurca  ends  in  the  second  sub- 
marginal  cell ;  discal  cell  closed ;  inner  end  of  third  posterior  cell  much 
nearer  to  the  root  of  the  wing  than  the  inner  end  of  second  posterior; 
wings  pale  brownish,  with  a  number  of  white  spots,  especially  along 
the  margin  and  on  the  cross-veins ;  femora  with  a  dark  brown  ring  before 
the  tip.    Length  about  3°»". 

Thorax  yellowish,  with  brown  lines  on  dorsum  and  pleurae;  abdomen 
brownish,  halteres  with  a  brown  knob ;  wings  pale  brown,  with  numer- 
ous white  spots,  one  at  the  extreme  proximal  end  of  the  basal  colls, 
with  a  smaller  spot,  alongside  of  it,  near  the  costa;  a  large  square  spot 
between  the  costa  and  tbe  fourth  vein,  covering  the  origin  of  the 
praBfurca;  a  similar  spot  between  the  costa  and  the  middle  of  the 
priefurca;  an  oblong  spot  near  the  end  of  the  praefurca;  another  one 
between  the  end  of  the  auxiliary  vein  and  the  second  submarginal  cell; 
rounded  spots  along  the  whole  margin  at  the  end  of  all  veins  except 
the  third ;  often  one  or  two  spots  in  the  middle  of  the  posterior  brauch 
of  the  second  vein ;  the  distal  end  of  the  four  posterior  cells  likewise 
spotted:  Legs  pale  yellow,  a  ring  before  the  end  of  the  femora  and  the 
tip  of  the  tibiae  dark  brown. 

jHa&.— Lake  Tahoe,  Sierra  Nevada,  California,  July  19.    Six  males. 
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E.  dulcis  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  E.  caloptera  Say  of  the  Atlantic 
States.  An  obvioos  difference  between  them  lies  in  the  stractnre  of  the 
(liscal  cell,  which  in  E.  caloptera  is  formed  by  the  forking  of  the  anterior, 
in  E,  duleis  of  the  posterior,  branch  of  the  fonrth  vein.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  white  spots  on  the  wings  is  different  in  both  species,  as- 
E.  caloptera  has  many  spots  inside  of  the  cells,  while  E.  dulcis  has  none- 
Besides  the  brown  ring  at  the  tip  of  the  femora,  E.  caloptera  has  a  second 
one  aboat  the  middle.  The  discal  cell  here  is  generally  closed,  while  in 
E.  caloptera  it  is  more  often  open.  Nevertheless,  the  homologies  between 
the  present  species  and  the  group  Meaocyphona^  to  which  E.  caloptera 
belongs,  are  very  striking.  Tbey  consist  in  the  position  of  the  brown 
thoracic  stripes;  in  the  presence  of  a  brown  ring  on  the  femora ;  as  far  as 
I  can  see,  in  the  structure  of  the  male  forceps,  which  resembles  the  figure  I 
gave  of  the  forceps  ofE.  caloptera  (1.  c,  tab.  iv,  f.  15) ;  and  the  course  of  the 
last  longitudinal  vein,which  is  undulating,  and  at  the  same  time  diverging 
from  the  preceding  vein,  thus  holding  the  middle  between  the  converg- 
ing arcuated  seventh  vein  of  the  subgenus  Erioptera  and  the  straight 
and  diverging  one  of  the  subgenus  Acyphona. 

Thus,  E,  dulcis  would  be  well  placed  in  the  same  subdivision  with 
E.  caloptera^  the  subgenus  Mesocyphona;  only  the  definition  of  the  sub- 
genus should  be  modified,  and  less  stress  laid  on  the  forking  of  the 
anterior  or  posterior  branches  of  the  fonrth  vein.  The  subdivisions  I 
proposed  for  the  genus  Erioptera  (Monogr.,  iv,  p.  151)  were  based  mainly 
ou  the  sixteen  North  American  species  which  I  knew  at  that  time.  I 
believe  that  in  the  main  they  will  hold  good  in  a  more  general  applica- 
tion, only  their  definitions  will  have  to  be  modified  in  some  points,  and 
based  upon  a  closer  study  of  the  male  forceps. 

Ebiopteba  bipabtita  n.  sp. — The  praefurca  ends  in  the  second  sub- 
marginal  ceU ;  the  anterior  branch  of  the  fonrth  vein  is  forked,  and  by 
means  of  two  cross- veins  forms  a  double  discal  cell ;  wings  spotted  with 
brown  along  the  margin  and  on  the  cross-veins  and  forks.  Length 
3.5-5""". 

Male  and/efnale. — The  wings  of  this  species  are  exactly  like  those  of 
my  E.  graphica  of  the  Atlantic  States  (Monogr.,  iv,  Tab.  i,  f.  18)  ^ 
only  the  stump  of  a  vein,  which  in  that  species,  as  the  figure  shows, 
protrudes  inside  of  the  discal  cell,  is  prolonged  here,  so  as  to  reach  the 
anterior  branch  of  the  fourth  vein,  and  to  form  a  fork  with  it.  The  two 
cross- veins  in  the  second  and  third  posterior  cells  th  us  inclose  two  disca 
cells.  The  distribution  of  the  brown  spots  is  the  same  as  on  the  above- 
qnoted  figure,  with  some  slight  difi'erences :  the  spot  at  the  root  of  the 
pro^furca  crosses  the  subcostal  cell  and  reaches  the  costa ;  that  at  the 
end  of  the  first  vein  is  smaller,  and  stops  short  before  crossing  the  first 
sabmarginal  cell ;  the  seventh  vein  about  its  middle  has  a  stump  of  a 
vein,  projecting  into  the  anal  angle,  and  that  is  also  marked  with  a 
brown  spot ;  the  fifth  vein  is  checkered  with  brown  spots ;  thorax  yel- 
lowish-gray, with  an  indistinct  double  brown  stripe  in  the  middle ;  hal- 
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teres  yellowish ;  abdomen  brown ;  legs  yellow,  tips  of  the  femora  and 
of  the  tibiae  slightly  iiifnscated ;  male  forceps  with  strong  horny  black 
appendages. 

Hob. — San  Bafael,  Oal.,  April,  May;  San  Francisco,  Jdne.  Two  males 
and  a  female.  In  one  of  the  males,  the  cross-veins  in  the  second  and 
tihird  posterior  cells  are  wanting,  so  that  both  discal  cells  are  open. 

EuioPTEUA  POBOIPULA  Osten  Sacken,  Monogr.,  iv,  p.  163.— I  have  a 
male  and  two  females  from  San  Bafael,  Gal.,  March  31,  and  Lagnnitas 
Greek,  Marin  Gonuty,  April  15,  which  agree  very  well  with  the  specimens 
from  the  Atlantic  States.  The  male  has  an  uncommonly  large  forceps, 
of  complicated  stroetate^  on  the  comparison  of  the  detail  of  that  stract^ 
ure,  impossible  in  dried  specimeoa,  woald  rest  the  final  identification 
of  the  species. 

jE*forcipula  belongs  to  the  subgenus  Molopkilus,  I  have  two  other 
Galifornian  species  of  the  same  subgenus,  but  only  a  single  specimen  of 
each  (San  Bafael,  March  31 ;  Summit  Station,  Sierra  Nevada,  July  17). 

(f)  Ebiopteba  ubsina  Osten  Sacken,  Monogr.,  iv,  p.  164,  of  the  At- 
lantic States  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  European  JB.  murina.  These 
singular,  small,  black  flies  form  swarms  above  running  waters  in  shady 
places.  I  have  observed  the  same  phenomenon  on  Lagunitas  Greek, 
Marin  Oounty,  April  14,  but  have  kept  only  a  single,  badly  preserred 
specimen. 

Tbimigba  pilipes  (Fabricius),  a  European  species,  the  description  of 
which  may  be  found  in  Schiner,  Fauna  Austr.,  Diptera,  ii,  p.  536;  a 
more  detailed  one  in  Schummel,  Beitr.  z.  Ent.,  p.  152  {Limnohiajimbriata), 
About  the  genus  Trimiora^  established  by  me,  see  the  Monographs, 
iv,  p.  165,  tab.  li,  f.  1,  wing. — This  very  common  Galifornian  species, 
occurring  everywhere  through  the  winter  and  spring,  I  hold  to  be  ident- 
ical with  the  European  species  (I  have  specimens  from  Angel  Island, 
January  11;  Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Angeles  in  February;  San  Bafael 
in  April;  Santa  Gruz  in  May).  The  specimens  dififer  very  remarkably 
in  size,  the  largest  measuring  up  to  8""";  the  smaller  specimens  are 
usually  females.  In  identifying  these  specimens  with  the  European 
species,  I  rely  upon  the  descriptions  of  the  latter  and  my  recollection  of 
them;  I  have  no  specimens  for  comparison.  Trimicra  anomala  O.  S.  of 
the  Atlantic  States  is  much  more  rare,  and  I  have  never  found  it  as 
large  as  the  other.  Nevertheless,  I  think  now  that  this  also  is  the  same 
species.  The  specimens  which  I  have  seen  from  Mexico  and  Sonth 
America  also  resemble  Trimicra  pilipes  very  much  (compare  Monogr.,  iv? 
p.  167),  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  this  species,  like  the  follow- 
ing, its  close  relative,  has  a  very  wide  distribution. 

Sympleota  punotipennis,  common  in  Europe  and  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  occurs  in  Golorado  and  is  common  in  Galifornia.  I  have  speci- 
mens from  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Monica,  taken  in  February ;  from 
San  Rafael,  March  31 ;  Lake  Tahoe,  July  18.  I  have  observed  before 
(Monogr.,  iv,  p.  171)  that  Idioneura  macroptera  PUilippi  from  Chili  is 
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probably  8.  punctipennis.  On  the  figure  of  the  wing  which  I  gave  (1.  c, 
tab.  i,  f.  20),  the  brown  spot  at  the  base  of  the  praefhrca  is  nearly  in- 
visible; this  was  an  individual  peculiarity  of  the  figured  specimen; 
usually  it  is  much  larger. 

GoNiOMYiA  sp. — A  male  specime  from  Lake  Tahoe,  July  19,  is  very 
like  G.  subeinerea^  especially  in  the  venation  (Monogr.,  iv,  tab.  ii,  f.  4), 
only  the  legs  are  darker,  the  halteres  decidedly  brown,  the  pleurse  with 
a  distinct  brown  stripe,  which  is  wanting  in  O,  aubcinerea,  A  female 
from  Saucelito,  Marin  County,  Gal.,  April  2,  is  comparatively  larger, 
and  has  the  wings  slightly  tinged  with  brownish. 

Section  lY. — Limnophilina. 

LiMNOPHiLA  TBNUiPBS  Say,  Ostcu  Sacken,  Monogr.,  iv,  p.  210.— I 
have  two  females  from  Lake  Tahoe,  July  19,  which  I  cannot  distinguish 
from  this  species. 

LiaiNOPHLLA  LUTEiPBNNis  Ostcu  Sacken,  Monogr.,  iv,  p.  217. — ^Found 
abundantly  near  San  Bernardino,  Gal.,  in  March.  I  cannot  find  any 
difference  between  these  specimens  and  eastern  ones. 

LiHNOPHiLA  APBILINA  Osten  Sackeu,  Monogr.,  iv,  p.  223. — A  male 
from  Summit  Station,  Sierra  Nevada,  July  17,  does  not  show  any  per- 
ceptible difference  from  eastern  specimens.  A  male  and  a  female  from 
San  Eafael,  Marin  Gounty,  Gal.,  April  13,  have  very  dark  brown  and 
well  marked  thoracic  stripes;  the  coloration  of  the  wings  is  much 
darker,  the  spots  along  the  anterior  margin  are  larger;  that  at  the  end 
of  the  first  longitudinal  vein,  for  instance,  almost  coalesces  with  the 
brown  cloud  at  the  base  of  the  first  posterior  cell.  These  specimens 
may  perhaps  be  considered  a  different  species. 

LuiNOPHiLA  MONTANA  Osten  Sackcu,  Monogr.,  iv,  p.  227.— Two  males 
and  a  female  from  the  Geysers,  Sonoma  Gounty,  Galifornia,  May  5-7. 
The  specimens  have  become  somewhat  greasy,  so  that  the  coloring  can- 
not be  compared  with  that  of  the  eastern  specimens ;  the  wings  are  ex- 
actly the  same.  The  male  forceps  shows  the  peculiar  structure  of  the 
subgenus  DactyhlabiSj  to  which  the  species  belongs. 

LiMNOFHiLA  MXJNDA  Ostcu  Sackeu,  Monogr.,  iv,  p.  226. — Specimens 
from  San  Bafael,  Gal.,  May  14,  and  Sonoma  Gounty,  May  5-7,  resemble 
this  eastern  species  very  much,  but  require  a  closer  comparison. 

LmxoPHiLA  ADUSTA  Osteu  Sacken,  Monogr.,  iv,  p  215. — Two  speci- 
mens from  Webber  Lake,  Sierra  Gounty,  seem  to  belong  to  this  species, 
or  rather  group  of  species. 

LramoFHiLA  DAMULA  n.  sp. — Gray;  antennae  black;  wings  spotted 
with  brown.    Length  6-7°»°>. 

Rostrum,  antennae,  and  palpi  black;  thorax  gray,  with  faint  brown 
stripes;  halteres  whitish;  abdomen  brownish-yellow  in  the  male,  nearly 
brown  in  the  female;  ovipositor  yellowish ;  legs  yellowish-brown.  Vena- 
tion like  that  of  a  Dactylolabis  (Monogr.,  iv,  tab.  ii,  f.  7);  that  is, 
tlie  first  submarginal  cell  long,  rather  angular  at  the  proximal  end,  its 
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petiole  short ;  the  margiaal  cross- vein  is  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  first 
vein  a  little  before  the  middle  of  the  first  sabmarginal  cell;  secood 
sabmargioal  cell  bat  a  trifle  longer  than  the  first  posterior  cell ;  five 
posterior  cells.  Coloring  of  the  wing  whitish-hyaline;  a  brown  spot 
fills  out  the  proximal  end  of  the  first  basal  cell ;  another  one,  inverted 
T-shaped,  at  the  root  of  the  pra&fnrca ;  brown  donds  at  the  proximal 
end  of  the  first  sabmarginal  cell,  on  the  central  cross-vein  and  on  the 
great  cross- vein ;  smaller  donds  at  the  base  of  the  second  and  third 
posterior  cells ;  stigma  pale  brown,  with  a  brown  cload  on  the  margiDal 
cross- vein ;  a  pale  cload  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  vein ;  in  most  speci- 
mens, a  few  brownish  dots  are  scattered  in  the  areas  of  the  cells  irreg- 
ularly here  and  there.  The  size  and  intensity  of  the  SL)Ots  on  the  wings 
vary  in  different  specimens. 

H<ib. — Grafton,  near  San  Bernardino,  Gal.,  in  March,  not  rare.  Two 
males  and  two  females. 

The  forceps  of  the  male  shows  the  digitiform  appendages  peculiar  to 
the  subgenus  Da4!tylolahi8  (Monogr.,  iv,  tab.  iv,  26)';  a  second  forceps- 
like organ,  slender,  horn}',  is  visible  below  them.  The  ovipositor  of  the 
female  differs  from  that  of  any  Tipulid  I  know  of;  the  horny  plate,  usually 
existing  at  the  base  of  the  ovipositor,  is  so  prolonged  here  86  to  cover  and 
conceal  this  organ.  The  end  of  this  long  plate,  with  parallel  sides,  is  split 
in  the  middle,  and  produced  on  each  side  of  the  cleft,  in  a  small,  curved 
point,  diverging  from  the  corresponding  point  on  the  other  side.  This 
end  of  the  horny  plate  is  yellowish,  the  basal  portion  being  dark  brown. 
On  the  under  side,  the  plate  is  hollow,  canaliculate,  and  contains,  some 
distance  before  its  end,  the  small  ovipositor,  which  is  thus  entirely 
invisible  from  above. 

I  have  three  more  species  of  Limnophilaj  which  seem  peculiar  to  Cali- 

foraia,  but  only  in  single  specimens.    For  this  reason,  I  abstain  from 

describing  them. 

Phyllolabis  no  v.  gen. 

Two  sabmarginal  cells;  four  posterior  cells;  discal  cell  closed ;  subcostal 
cross- vein  a  very  short  distance  before  the  tip  of  the  aaxiliary  vein,  which 
is  immediately  before  the  stigma ;  no  marginal  cross- vdn;  first  submar- 
giual  cell  about  half  as  long  as  the  second,  its  slightly  arcaated  petiole 
occupying  the  length  of  the  other  half ;  the  second  vein  and  both  of  its 
branches  are  pubescent ;  the  other  veins  are  somewhat  pubescent  before 
their  ends;  eyes  glabrous;  antennsB  16-jointed;  tibife  with  exceed- 
ingly small  but  distinct  spurs  at  the  tip;  empodia  small  but  distinct; 
ungues  smooth.  The  abdominal  segment  bearing  the  genitals  is  unnsa- 
ally  swollen  in  both  sexes,  bearing  in  the  male  a  large  forceps  with  homy 
appendages  on  the  inner,  and  a  long  foliaceons  whitish  appendage  on 
the  under  side.  Belongs  to  the  Limnophilina  with  four  posterior  cells, 
although,  owing  to  the  nnusual  structare  of  the  male  genitals  and  the 
total  absence  of  a  marginal  cross- vein,  its  immediate  relationship  to  the 
other  genera  of  the  group  is  not  apparent. 
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The  statare  and  general  appearance  are  those  of  a  Limnophila. 

AntenwBj  when  bent  backward^  nearly  reach  the  root  of  the  wings ;  the 
joints  of  the  scapas  have  the  usual  structure ;  the  flagellum  is  not  per- 
ceptibly stouter  at  the  base  than  at  the  end ;  the  joints  have  that  sub- 
cjlindrical  shape,  attenuated  at  the  point  of  insertion  and  verticil-bear- 
ing about  the  middle,  which  is  quite  common  among  the  Limnophilina; 
they  gradually  decrease  in  length  toward  the  end  and  become  more 
oval ;  verticils  short ;  front  moderately  broad.  Vertex  but  moderately 
convex. 

The  legs  are  long  and  slender,  with  an  almost  imi>erceptible  pubes- 
cence ;  the  spurs  at  the  end  of  the  tibise  are  very  distinctly  seen  under  a 
magnifying  power  of  100  to  150.  The  ungues  and  empodia  are  exceed- 
ingly small. 

The  wings  are  of  a  moderate  length  and  breadth ;  the  venation  has 
been  partly  described  above ;  the  stigma  is  well  defined,  oval,  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  first  vein.  The  praefurca  has  very  little  curvature  at 
the  base,  and  is  not  much  longer  than  the  petiole  of  the  fork  of  the 
second  vein ;  the  second  submarginal  and  first  posterior  cells  are  of 
equal  length,  their  bases  being  nearly  on  the  same  line ;  the  sides  of 
the  first  posterior  are  almost  parallel ;  the  structure  of  the  discal  cell 
shows  that  it  is  formed  by  the  forking  of  the  posterior  branch  of  the 
fourth  vein,  connected  by  a  cross-vein  with  the  anterior  branch ;  the 
great  cross-vein  is  at  the  bifurcation  of  that  posterior  branch,  and  thus 
a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  discal  cell. 

The  genitals  of  the  male  are  very  large  and  club-shaped,  resembling 
those  of  a  Tipula  more  than  those  of  a  Limnophila.  The  following  is 
the  description  of  the  forceps  of  P.paUiday  as  I  do  not  possess  the  male 
of  the  other  species : — 

The  last  upper  abdominal  half  segment  is  uncommonly  large  and 
convex;  two  large  basal  pieces  of  the  usual  shape,  bearing  a  small, 
curved,  pointed  rostriform  appendage  at  the  end,  and  some  branched 
and  hairy  inner  appendages;  on  the  under  side  of  the  forceps,  and  en- 
tirely detached  from  it,  is  a  very  characteristic  yellowish- white  elongated 
foliaceous  appendage,  folded  lengthwise  and  bifid  at  the  tip. 

The  female  has  the  last  abdominal  segment  likewise  distinctly  swollen, 
especially  when  seen  from  the  side. 

Stigm^  pale  brownish ;  antennae  uniformly  black claviger. 

Stigma  dark  brown;  two  basal  joints  of  the  antenuie  pale 
brownish  ;  the  rest  black encattsta, 

Phtllolabis  claviger  n.  sp. — Head  gray,  with  a  shade  of  brownish 
on  the  front;  antennae  and  palpi  black.  Thorax  gray,  with  three  ill- 
defined  brownish  stripes,  the  intermediate  subgeminate;  halteres  yel- 
lowish-white;  knob  sometimes  faintly  infuscated.  Abdomen  grayish- 
brown;  male  forceps  brown;  foliaceous  appendages  yellowish- white. 
Legs  brown;  coxae  and  base  of  femora  brownish-yellow.  Wings  gray- 
2hb 
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ish-h jaline ;  stigma  oblong,  pale  brownish-gray ;  sabcostal  cross-veio  a 
little  distance  back  of  the  tip  of  the  aaxiliary  vein. 

Hob. — Grafton's  Retreat,  near  San  Bernardino,  Gal.,  in  March.  Three 
males  and  six  females. 

The  ovipositor  of  the  female  has  nearly  straight,  ferruginoas  valves. 
smooth  on  the  nnder  side.    Length  ^-l^^. 

Phyllolabis  engausta  n.  sp. — Head  gray ;  antennae  brown,  two 
basal  joints  yellowish ;  palpi  brown.  Thorax  gray,  the  dorsnm  with  a 
brownish-yellow  tinge;  knob  of  halteres  infuscated.  Abdomen  brown- 
ish-black ;  in  the  female,  the  two  last  segments  are  remarkably  turgid 
above  and  below;  upper  valves  of  the  ovipositor  short,  carved,  dis- 
tinctly serrate  on  the  nnder  side.  Legs  brownish-yellow,  tarsi  darker 
toward  the  end.  Wings  subhyaline ;  veins  brown,  except  at  base  and 
near  the  costa,  where  they  are  pale  yellow ;  subcostal  cross- vein  close 
by  the  tip  of  the  auxiliary  vein.    Length  6-7"*™. 

Hah. — ^Lagunitas  Greek,  Marin  Gounty,  Galifornia,  April  15-20;  San 
Mateo,  Gal.,  April  9.    Four  females. 

Tbichogeba  tbiohopteba  n.  sp. — Antennae  brown,  second  joiat 
slightly  paler;  thorax  dull  grayishpollinose,  without  any  distinct 
stripes;  halteres  with  a  brown  knob;  abdomen  brown  above,  yellowish 
below;  wings  subhyaline,  immaculate;  veins  very  distinctly  pubes- 
cent; venation  in  the  main  like  Monogr.,  iv,  tab.  ii,  f.  13,  but  the 
discal  cell  smaller ;  posterior  cells  2-4  longer ;  the  cross- vein  at  the 
proximal  end  of  the  fourth  posterior  cell  is  placed  obliquely,  and  thus 
does  not  correspond  with  its  posterior  end  with  the  great  cross-vein 
(this  may,  however,  be  merely  adventitious).  Feet  pale  yellowish. 
Length  S-l"*". 

Hab. — Lagunitas  Greek,  M;irin  Gounty,  Galifornia,  April  15.  One 
female. 

This  is  the  only  specimen  of  the  genus  Trichocera  which  I  came 
across  in  Galifornia.  The  species  will  be  easily  distinguished  by  its  dis- 
tinctly pubescent  wing-veins. 

Section  V. — Anisomtrina. 

EaiocEBA  galifobnica  n.  sp. — Male, — Antennae  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  the  body;  basal  joints  reddish;  flagellum  reddish-brown,  beset 
on  its  under  side  with  two  rows  of  small  spine-like  bristles ;  head  red- 
dish above ;  palpi  brown ;  thorax  brownish,  with  a  grayish  pollen,  es- 
pecially on  the  pleune;  three  brown  stripes  on  the  dorsum,  the  inter- 
mediate one  geminate ;  a  faint  brownish  stripe  on  the  pleur®  ;  halteres 
with  a  brownish  knob;  abdomen  brown,  lateral  edges  yellowish;  geni- 
tals reddish ;  legs  reddish ;  tips  of  femora  and  of  tarsi  brown ;  wings 
with  a  strong  brownish-yellow  tinge,  more  saturate  in  the  costal  cell; 
five  posterior  cells.    Length  about  15"°». 

Hob. — Marin  Gounty,  Galifornia  (H.  Edwards).    Two  males. 
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Belongs  to  my  sabgenas  Arrhenica  (Monogr.,  iv,  p.  252),  aud  is 
closely  allied  to  my  K  spinosa  from  New  England. 

In  my  Monograph,  I  omitted  to  mention  that  Megistocera  chilensis 
Philippi  from  Ohili  is  very  probably  not  a  Megistocera  at  all,  but  an 
Eriacera  with  long  antennae.  This  is  the  only  Soath  American  species 
with  long  antennae  which  I  know  of  as  yet,  and  the  circumstance  that 
it  belongs  to  Chili  is  in  keeping  with  certain  other  analogies  alread}^ 
noticed  between  the  Chilian  and  the  Califomian  fauna. 

Erioobba  bbachtoera  n.  sp.,  S  9  . — Antennae  short  in  both  sexes ; 
five  posterior  cells;  thorax  brownish-yellow,  with  four  brown  stripes; 
abdomen  brown.  Length,  male,  14"™;  female,  with  ovipositor,  22">™. 
Antennae  of  the  male  about  as  long  as  head  and  thorax  together;  basal 
joints  reddish,  the  remainder  brown ;  the  first  joint  of  the  flagellum  is 
the  longest;  the  three  following  but  little  shorter;  the  end  of  the  last 
has  the  appearance  of  bearing  a  seventh  minute  joint;  antennae  of  the 
female  shorter  than  those  of  the  male;  the  first  joint  of  the  flagellum 
is  the  longest;  the  following  joints  gradaally  decrease  in  length  and  be- 
come indistinct ;  frontal  tubercle  brownish  above,  yellowish  in  front ;  it 
bears  a  tuft  of  blackish  hair.  Thorax  brownish-yellow,  sometimes  more 
grayish  above,  with  four  brown  stripes ;  pleurae  brown,  with  a  hoary 
bloom,  which  extends  over  the  cox».  Abdomen  brown,  but  little  hairy ; 
valves  of  the  ovipositor  but  very  little  curved,  long  and  narrow,  ending 
in  a  blunt  point;  halteres  reddish,  with  a  brown  knob;  legs  brown ; 
base  of  femora  reddish.  Wings  strongly  tinged  with  brown ;  stigma 
brown,  oval ;  five  posterior  cells,  the  second  on  a  long  petiole. 

Hob. — White  Mountains  (H.  K.  Morrison).    Two  males  and  a  female; 

I  find  now  that  what  I  described  in  the  Monogr.,  iv,  p.  253,  as  the 
female  of  Eriocera  spinosa  is  the  female  of  the  present  species. 

Section  VI. — Amalopina, 

Amalopis  galgab  Osten  Sacken,  Monogr.,  iv,  p.  268. — A  single  male, 
from  Webber  Lake,  Sierra  County,  July  25,  does  not  show  any  percepti- 
ble difiference  from  the  eastern  specimens,  except  that  it  is  somewhat 
paler  in  coloring;  the  male  forceps  is  yellowish  and  not  brownish ;  the 
venation  is  exactly  like  tab.  ii,  f.  14,  except  that  both  the  second  sub- 
marginal  and  second  posterior  cells  are  petiolate  and  not  subsessile 
(the  same  is  the  case  with  most  specimens  of  A.  calcar;  the  one  whose 
wiDg  is  figured  happened  to  be  somewhat  abnormal). 

Amalopis  n.  sp. — One  female  specimen  from  Crafton,  near  San  Ber- 
nardino, Cal.,  in  March.  Body  brownish ;  wing  immaculate ;  venation 
like  1.  c,  tab.  ii,  f.  14,  except  that  the  prsefurca  is  a  little  shorter,  the 
second  posterior  cell  petiolate.  I  do  not  name  it,  as  I  have  only  a  single 
damaged  specimen. 

Pedigia  obtusa  n.  sp. — I  have  seen  a  single  specimen  of  this  species 
ia  Mr.  Henry  Edwards's  collection  in  San  Francisco.  It  was  taken  near 
Saacelito,  Marin  County,  Cal.,  in  the  spring.    Kot  having  the  specimen 
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before  me,  I  cannot  give  a  detailed  description ;  but  the  following  state- 
ment, prepared  from  some  data  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Edwards  in  a 
letter,  will  render  the  species  recognizable. 

It  is  very  mach  like  both  P.  rivosa  and  albivitta^  but  differs  in  the 
abdomen  being  nnicolorons,  brown  above,  withont  the  brown  dorsal 
stripe  (consisting  of  a  series  of  triangles  in  P.  albivitta^  more  continaooi 
in  P.  rivosa)  and  the  whitish  lateral  borders.  The  brown  design  of  the 
wings  is  nearly  the  same,  but  the  brown  is  not  continned  toward  the 
margin,  along  the  last  section  of  the  fifth  vein ;  it  thns  forms  an  anga- 
lar  stripe  along  the  central  cross- veins  and  the  anterior  section  of  the  fifth 
vein }  the  hyaline  space  inclosed  between  this  stripe  and  the  brown  an- 
terior border  is  smaller  and  more  curved  than  in  P.  albivittd. 

The  interruption  of  the  brown  stripe  along  the  fifth  vein,  before  reach- 
ing the  margin,  occasionally  takes  place  in  both  P.  rivosa  and  iMivitta ; 
at  least,  I  consider  P.  contermina  Walker,  which  shows  this  peculiarity, 
as  a  mere  variety  of  P.  albivitia. 

Khaphedolabis  spec, — A  single  specimen  from  Grafton,  San  Bernar- 
dino, Gal.,  has  the  wiugs  exactly  like  Monogr.,  iv,  tab.  ii,  £  17.  The 
thorax  having  become  greasy,  I  am  not  able  to  ascertain  whether  it  is 
E.  tenuipes  or  not. 

List  of  T1PULID.E  BREVIPALPI  from  Colorado. 

Dicranomyia  lonffipetmis, — Europe;  Atlaatic  States;  Denver,  Colo. 
(Uhler). 

Limnobia  indigena, — Atlantis  States  and  Colorado  (Kelso's  Gabin,  foot 
of  Grays  Peak,  at  11,000  to  12,000  feet  altitude,  July  6,  A.  S.  Packard). 

Empeda  n.  sp. — Georgetown,  Golo.,  July  8  (A.  S.  Packard). 

Erioptera  oaloptera. — Atlantic  States  and  Golorado. 

Symplecta  punctipennis, — Europe  and  North  America ;  also  in  Chili. 
(Boulder  Gity,  Golo.,  June  29,  A.  8.  Packard ;  Denver,  P,  R.  Uhler.) 

Amalopis  n.  sp. — Idaho,  Boulder,  Georgetown,  Golo.,  June,  July  (A. 
S.  Packard).  Very  like  the  uudescribed  species  from  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, mentioned  above ;  perhaps  identical. 

Of  Section  VII,  CyUndrotomina,  no  species  has  been  discovered  in 
Galifornia  yet,  nor  in  any  part  of  the  Western  Territories. 

Section  VIIL — Ptychopterina. 

Ptyohopteba  lenis  u.  sp. — ^fal€  and  female. — Antennae  black,  except 
the  first  joint,  which  is  red ;  base  of  palpi  also  reddish ;  hypostoma 
reddish,  in  some  specimens  darker ;  front  black,  shining.  Thorax  black, 
snbopaque;  pleuree  silvery-pruinose ;  scutellum  reddish.  Abdomen 
black,  shining;  male  genitals  dark  brown;  ovipositor  reddish.  Legs 
reddish,  including  cox^,  which  are  more  or  less  black  at  the  root,  and 
have  a  more  or  less  distinct  black  streak  about  the  middle ;  hind  coic^ 
black,  except  the  tip  ;  femora  brown  at  tip ;  tibiae  brownish,  darker  at 
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ip;  tarsi  brown,  except  the  base,  which  is  paler.  Halteres  brownish, 
^Vings  with  a  distinct  pale  brown  tinge,  somewhat  yellowish  along  the 
?osta ;  nearly  obsolete  cloads,  visible  with  the  magnifying-glass  only,  on 
:he  central  cross-veins  and  on  the  bifurcation  of  the  third  vein ;  venation 
ike  P.  mfocitietu.    Length,  11-12"". 

Hob. — ^Yosemite  Valley,  CaL,  Jane  5;  Georgetown,  Colo.  (8,500  feet 
altitude),  Aagnst  12.  A  male  and  two  females.  Seems  to  resemble  the 
Enropean  P.  scutellaris, 

P.  metalUca  Walker  from  Albany  Kiver,  Hadson's  Bay,  may  be  this 
species ;  bat  Walker  states  that  the  venation  differs  from  that  of  the 
other  Fiychopiercej  althongh  it  does  not  appear  from  his  explanation  in 
what  the  difference  consists. 

BiTTACOMORPHA  OLAVIPES  (Fabr.). — A  Specimen  from  Oregon  in  Mr. 
H.  Edwards's  collection  in  San  Francisco ;  other  specimens  were  col- 
lected in  Clear  Creek  Caiion,  Colorado,  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Patnam,  of  Daven- 
port, Iowa;  near  Boalder  City,  Colorado,  by  A.  S.  Packard,  Jane  29.* 

Genas  Protoplasta. 

In  my  Monograph  of  the  Korth  American  Tipulidse  (Monographs  of 
North  American  Diptera,  vol.  iv,  p.  309),  I  established  two  groaps  of 
the  section  Ptychopterina^  the  second  of  which  contains  three  remarkable 
and  closely  allied  genera, — Protoplasa  (better  Protoplasta) j  from  the  East 
ern  United  States ;  Tanyderm^  from  Chili ;  and  Macrochile^  a  fossil  form 
foand  in  the  Pmssian  amber  ]  all  of  which  with  bat  a  single  species. 
These  three  genera  and  species  differ  from  the  Ptychopterina  of  the  first 
groap  {Ptychoptera  and  BUtacomorpha)  in  the  following  characters : — A 
subcostal  cross-vein  is  present ;  the  second  snbmarginal  cell  is  much 
loDger  than  the  first ;  the  namber  of  posterior  cells  is  raised  to  six,  in 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  a  snpernamerary  longitudinal  vein  in  the 
first  posterior  cell ;  collare  large. 

1  have  discovered  a  fourth  species  in  California,  which  possesses  the 
general  characters  of  the  Ptychopterina^  as  well  as  the  particular  char- 
acters of  this  second  group.  The  characters  enumerated  below  are 
merely  those  in  which  P.  vipio  differs  from  the  generic'  characters  of 
Protoplasta  as  given  I.  c,  p.  316.  In  judging  of  their  importance,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  original  specimens  of  P.  fitchi^  at  the  time 
when  I  described  them,  were  old  specimens,  while  I  made  the  descrip- 
tion of  my  new  species  before  the  specimen  had  dried.  Some  of  the 
minor  differences  may  be  due  to  this  circumstance. 

Eyes  finely  pubescent;  proboscis  together  with  its  large  fleshy 
lips  a  little  longer  than  the  head;  antennse  15'jointed,  first  joint  but 
little  longer  than  the  second ;  joints  of  the  flagellum  elongated,  very 
slightly  incrassated  on  their  anterior  half,  with  verticils  on  the  incrassa- 

"  I  discover  a  slip  of  the  pen  in  my  description  of  this  species :   Monographs,  iv,  p. 
316,  line  2  from  top,  for  hrown,  read  white. 
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tioD,  last  joint  batton-shaped,  with  a  short  cylindrical  prolongation, 
which  may  be  taken  for  a  16th  joint.  Sentellam  projecting.  Abdomen 
of  the  nsnal  length,  ending  in  the  male  in  a  large  double-branched 
forceps.  The  fourth  tarsal  joint  has  a  small  projection  on  the  under 
side  at  the  basis  (probably  a  sexual  character).  Wings  narrower  than 
in  P.  j^toAn,  and  anal  angle  less  projecting;  venation  like  I.e.,  p.  317, 
f.  7,  but  the  cross-vein  in  the  fifth  posterior  cell  is  wanting,  and  there 
is  no  stnmp  of  a  vein  at  the  origin  of  the  second  vein. 

P.  vipio  has  the  same  venation  as  Macrodiile  Loew  (Linn.,  Entom.,  v, 
tab.  11,  f.  25),  but  differs  in  having  15-  and  not  19jointed  antennae.  It  is 
also  closely  allied  to  Tanyderus  Philippi  (Verb.  zool.-bot.  Oes.,  1865,  p. 
780).  The  venation  is  very  like  that  represented  1.  c,  tab.  xxix,  £  olcy 
only  the  small  cross-vein  in  the  first  posterior  cell  is  wanting;  the 
first  vein  and  the  branches  of  the  second  are  more  straight,  the  anal 
angle  more  rounded.  The  neck-like  prolongation  of  the  thorax  is  not 
quite  as  long  as  represented  by  Philippi.  The  antennte  of  Tanyderus 
are  said  to  be  at  least  25-jointed. 

Br.  Philippi's  statement  that  the  abdomen  of  Tanyderus  ends  in  two 
filaments  does  not  warrant  his  conclusion  that  the  specimen  is  a  male. 

Protoplasta  vipio  has  a  forceps,  each  of  the  two  halves  of  which  resem- 
bles the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  a  hand  when  divaricate ;  that  is,  each 
half  has  two  branches,  with  a  deep  and  broad  sinus  between  them.  This 
forceps,  which  I  observed  and  sketched  from  the  fresh  specimen,  has 
retained  its  shape  after  drying.  It  seems  only  probable  that  both  P. 
fitchi  and  Tanyderus  have  a  forceps  constructed  more  or  less  on  the 
same  plan,  and  that  the  specimens  hitherto  described  were  females. 

The  sexual  characters  of  P.  fitchi  not  being  as  yet  known,  and  P. 
vipio  being  known  in  the  male  sex  only,  I  prefer  to  leave  them  provis- 
ionally in  the  same  genus,  although  in  the  future  a  generic  separation 
may  become  necessary. 

Pkotoplasta  vipio  n.  sp. — 3Iale. — Body  brownish-gray ;  palpi  and 
antennae  black,  a  brown  spot  above  each  eye  and  a  brownish  line  in  the 
middle  of  the  front ;  thorax  with  three  brown  stripes,  the  intermediate 
double;  dorsal  segments  of  the  abdomen  brownish  in  the. middle,  gray- 
ish posteriorly  and  on  the  sides,  sparsely  punctured  with  brownish-black; 
two  larger  dots  of  the  same  color  in  the  middle  of  each  segment  Legs 
brown j  except  the  femora,  which  are  reddish-yellow,  brown  at  tip ;  wings 
subhyaline,  with  blackish  spots,  dots,  and  cross-bands,  a  double  spot 
near  the  root,  another  spot  at  the  base  of  the  prsefurca,  an  irregalnr 
cross-band  beginning  at  the  end  of  the  auxiliary  vein  and  ending  at  the 
hind  margin  in  the  spurious  cell ;  a  second  interrupted  cross-band  begins 
in  the  region  of  the  stigma  and  ends  on  the  hind  margin  in  the  two  last 
posterior  cells ;  numerous  blackish  dots  in  the  cells  and  at  the  end  of 
the  longitudinal  veins.    Length  of  the  body  about  10°»". 

Baft.— California  (San  Mateo  Creek,  near  San  Francisco,  April  9, 
1876).    A  single  male. 
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Section  IX. — TipuUna, 

Are  abaodantly  represented  in  GaliforDia,  both  in  species  and  sped- 
tneDS.  Pachyrrhinw^  however,  so  numeroas  in  the  Atlantic  States,  seem 
to  be  rare. 

It  woald  do  but  little  good  to  describe  the  numeroas  species  of  my 
collection  until  the  Tipulce  of  the  Atlantic  States  are  better  known.  I 
confine  myself,  therefore,  to  a  small  number  of  remarkable  and  easily 
recognizable  species,  besides  reviewing  the  Californian  species  described 
by  Mr.  Loew,  I  add  the  description  of  a  remarkable  Pachyrrhina  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

TiPULA  PB^ciSA  Loew,  Centur.,  x,  2;  ^  9. — A  common  species  in 
Marin  and  Sonoma  Counties  in  April  and  May.  I  have  two  males  from 
Brooklyn,  Alameda  County,  Cal.  (Wm.  Holden,  M.  C.  Z,),  with  abor- 
tive wings,  which  are  hardly  twice  as  long  as  the  halteres;  in  all  the 
other  characters,  as  well  as  in  the  structure  of  the  hypopygium,  they 
agree  with  the  males  of  T,  prcedsa.  I  suppose  this  is  a  case  of  dimor- 
phism. Mr.  H.  Edwards  mentioned  to  me  a  subapterous  Tipulaj  which 
he  found  in  company  with  the  apterous  Bittacua;  it  is  probably  this 
very  species.  I  found  the  Bittactcs  abundantly  near  Petaluma,  and  as- 
certain now,  by  the  dates,  that  the  Tipula  occurred  to  me  on  the  same 
day,  and  probably  in  the  same  locality ;  but  I  did  not  find  any  of  the 
subapterous  specimens.  I  recommend  to  collectors  the  verification  of 
the  dimorphism  which  I  suspect. 

Tipula  pubbra  Loew,  Centur.,  v,  16. — Common  in  May  in  Marin 
Coanty,  California  (San  Rafael,  May  26,  27  ,*  also  received  from  Mr. 
H.^Edwards  and  Mr.  J.  Behrens). 
TiPuXuA  FALLAX  Locw,  Ccutur.,  iv,  10. — California.  I  do  not  have  it. 
Tipula  beatula  n.  sp.,  3  9 . — Wings  with  longitudinal  gray  shades 
in  the  center  of  all  the  cells  of  the  apical  portion;  thorax  behind  the 
satnre,  including  scntellum  and  metathorax,  dark  brown,  shining,  yellow 
in  the  middle.  Length  of  male  11-12°"™ ;  of  the  female,  including  the 
ovipositor,  15-16"™. 

Antenuse  but  little  longer  than  the  head,  brown;  scapus  brownish-yel- 
low;  joints  of  the  flagellnm  1-7  subcylindrical,  elongate,  inconspicuously 
verticillate;  tip  of  the  flagellum  suddenly  attenuate,  with  two  or  three 
joints  indistinct  in  dry  specimens;  thus  the  antennae  seems  to  be  only 
11-  or  12-jointed.  Front  and  vertex  grayish-yellow,  darker  in  the  mid- 
dle; rostrum  brown  above  and  below;  palpi  brown.  Thorax  yellowish- 
gray,  with  three  brown  stripes  and  two  shorter  stripes  on  each  side ; 
behind  the  suture,  4ind  in  front  of  the  scntellum,  the  mesonotum  is  dark 
brown  or  black,  shining,  with  a  yellow  line  in  the  middle;  scntellum 
yellow,  shining,  with  a  brown  stripe  in  the  middle ;  metanotum  dark 
browD,  shining  in  the  middle,  pollinose  on  the  sides,  and  with  a  yellow 
stripe.  Knob  of  halteres  brown,  with  a  whitish  spot  at  the  tip.  Ab- 
domen brownish-yellow ;  hind  margins  of  the  segments  and  an  inter- 
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rnpted  dorsal  stripe  brown.  On  the  venter,  the  anterior  half  of  the 
second  segment  is  dark  brown,  shining;  a  narrow  brown  shining  cn^- 
band  at  the  base  of  the  three  following  segments  (broader  in  the  female). 
Terminal  clnb  of  the  abdomen  in  the  male  of  moderate  size,  browDish- 
yellow,  with  two  very  small,  yellowish,  projecting,  coriaceous  organs 
above ;  in  the  female,  the  three  last  joints  of  the  abdomen  are  shining: 
the  npper  valves  are  almost  ronnded  at  tip;  the  lower  ones  shorter  and 
pointed.  Legs  yellowish-brown ;  tips  of  femora  dark  brown.  Wings 
grayish,  a  gray  elond  at  the  distal  end  of  the  first  basal  cell,  other  clouds 
about  the  middle  of  the  anal  cell  and  at  the  tip  of  the  seventh  vein ; 
longitudinal  faint  gray  shades  along  the  middle  of  all  the  cells  in  the 
apical  portion  of  the  wing,  including  the  axillary ;  stigma, oval,  blackish. 

Hub. — Marin  and  Sonoma  Counties,  in  April  and  May,  rather  com- 
mon. Will  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  coloring  of  the  pos. 
terior  part  of  the  thorax. 

TiPULA  SPEBNAX  u.  sp.,  9 . — ^Thorax  shining  black,  smooth,  polished; 
metanctum  with  a  stripe  of  gray  pollen  in  the  middle  ;  wings  grayish- 
hyaline,  unicolorous.    Length,  including  ovipositor,  about  16™*". 

Female. — Head,  including  rostrum,  black,  shining;  a  gray  pollen  on 
the  front  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  rostrum  ;  palpi  black ;  antennae 
black,  but  little  longer  than  the  head ;  joints  of  the  flagellum  hardly 
incrassate  at  base,  with  moderate  verticils ;  first  joint  grayish-pollinose. 
Thoracic  dorsum  shining,  black,  smooth ;  pleurae  and  coxsb  grayish-poUi- 
nose,  a  yellowish  stripe  between  the  root  of  the  wings  and  the  coUare ;  the 
space  between  the  root  of  the  wings  and  the  scutellum  and  metanotam 
is  likewise  yellowish ;  metanotum  black,  with  a  stripe  of  gray  pollen  in 
the  middle,  its  sides  yellowish ;  halteres  yellowish-brown ;  abdomen 
black,  shining,  slightly  grayishpruinose  toward  the  tip;  each  seg- 
ment with  a  narrow  yellow  border  posteriorly  and  yellow  lateral  mar- 
gins ;  legs  dark  brown ;  femora,  except  the  tip,  reddish.  Valves  of  the 
ovipositor  yellowish-ferruginous,  the  upper  ones  very  narrow,  almost 
linear ;  tip  slightly  incrassate,  brown.  Wings  uniformly  grayish-hyaliue- 
stigma  brown,  a  whitish  spot  at  its  proximal  end ;  veins  brown,  except 
those  of  the  root,  which  is  yellow,  with  a  dark  brown  spot  immediately 
above  the  insertion. 

Hab. — Webber  Lake,  Sierra  Nevada,  July  26.    A  single  female. 

A  very  remarkable  species,  allied  to  Pachyrrhina,  Without  having 
the  male,  it  is  difiQcult  to  ascertain  its  relationship. 

Paohyebhina  altissima  n.  sp.,  i  9  .—Altogether  black,  including 
legs  and  halteres ;  wings  brownish,  with  a  small  brown  stigma.  Length, 
i  12-13"";    9  15-16"". 

Male. — Antennae  about  as  long  as  head  and  thorax  together,  nodose, 
verticillate ;  thorax  somewhat  shining,  slightly  grayish-pollinose ;  abdo; 
men  moderately  shining,  with  velvet-black,  opaque  cross-bands  on  the 
segments  2-4 ;  second  posterior  cell  sessile  or  subsessile ;  appendages  of 
hypopygium  dark  brown  or  black. 
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Ftmale. — Anteunse  bat  little  longer  thao  the  head ;  joints  of  flagellam 
slightly  iucrassate  at  base ;  the  whole  body  more  opaque  than  that  of 
the  male ;  hence  the  velvety  cross-bands  on  abdomen  less  apparent ;  ovi- 
IK>sitor  fermginoasbrowD  (valves  divaricate  in  the  dry  specimens). 

Hab. — Becky  Mountains,  at  great  altitudes ;  male  specimens  were  found 
July  15,  1875,  on  Taos  Peak,  New  Mexico,  above  timber-line  ( W.  L.  Car- 
penter) ;  females  on  Pike's  Peak,  July  14,  1875,  at  13,000  feet  altitude 
(A.  S.  Packard).    Three  males  and  as  many  females. 

Pachtbrhina  ferbuginea  Fabr. — A  very  common  eastern  species. 
I  have  a  male  and  a  female  from  California  (San  Mateo)  and  two  males 
from  Denver,  Colo.  (P.  E.  Uhler),  which  have  no  black  or  brown  trian- 
gles on  the  abdomen.    It  seems,  nevertheless,  to  be  the  same  species. 

HoLOBUSiA  BXTBiGmosA  Locw,  Ccutur.,  iv,  1. — Not  rare  in  Marin 
and  Sonoma  Counties  in  May. 

Ctenophoba  angustipennis  Loew,  Centur.,  x,  3. — Not  rare  among 
the  red-  woods  in  the  Coast  Range.  The  larva  probably  lives  in  the  stumps 
of  Sequoia  sempervirens,  (Lagnnitas  Creek,  Marin  Conn ty,  April  15^ 
also  numerous  specimens  from  Mr.  H.  Edwards.) 

Family  BIBIONIDiE. 

BiBio  HiRTUS  Loew,  Centur.,  iv,  2 ;  ^  9 . — ^Marin  and  Sonoma  Coun- 
ties, California,  in  April,  common  ;  Yosemite  Valley,  June  1-12.  Mr. 
Loew's  description  implies  that  this  species  is  very  variable,  and  indeed 
I  have  male  specimens,  from  the  same  localities,  which  look  like  a  dif- 
ferent species ;  they  are  almost  destitute  of  whitish  hairs,  showing  only 
a  few  of  them  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen ;  the  size  of  the  specimens 
is  also  variable. 

BiBio  iraJBVOSUS  Loew,  Centur.,  iv,  4 ;  9  . — California.  I  did  not  come 
across  this  species. 

BiBio  sp.,  i  9  . — (Saucelito,  April  2 ;  San  Geronimo,  Marin  County, 
April  19.)    A  red-legged  species,  like  the  preceding,  but  different. 

DiLOPHUS  sp.,  i  9 . — Marin  and  Sonoma,  in  April,  common. 

Family  XYLOPHAQID^. 

Kachicebus  honestus  n.  sp. — Antennae  22-23jointed,  moniliform, 
sabpectinate ;  thorax  brownish- yellow,  with  two  brown  stripes ;  abdo- 
men dark  brown ;  wings  tinged  with  brownish.    Length  5.5™". 

Male, — ^Head  and  antennae  black;  palpi  yellow;  front  above  the  an ten- 
Dic  with  a  silvery  cross-band ;  antennae  22-jointed,  if  the  last  joint, 
which  is  double,  is  counted  for  one ;  they  are  moniliform  and  subpecti- 
oate  on  both  sides,  the  projections  on  the  lower  side  being  a  little  longer 
than  those  on  the  upper.  Thorax  brownish-yellow,  with  two  broad 
brown  stripes,  which  begin  a  little  behind  the  humerus  and  do  not 
touch  the  anterior  margin ;  pleurae  brown.  Abdomen  uniformly  dark 
brown,  with  a  delicate  grayish-yellow  pubescence.    Legs,  including  the 
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coxae,  yellow.  Knob  of  the  halteres  brownisb  on  the  nnder  side.  Wiogs 
with  a  uniform  slightly  brownisb  tinge. 

Sab. — San  Bafael,  Cal.,  May  29.    One  specimen.  • 

The  antennas  ofE.  honestus  (  S  )  seem  to  be  like  those  of  B,  ruJwoUis 
( ^ )  Ual.y  of  which  I  regret  not  to  have  a  specimen  for  comparison ;  only 
instead  of  having  34-^  joints,  they  have  22-23.  The  eyes  are  notched 
on  the  inner  side,  as  described  in  Walker,  List,  etc.,  v,  p.  104.  The  col. 
oring  of  the  body  of  22.  honestu8  is  exactly  like  that  of  a  specimen  from 
Illinois,  which  I  have,  and  believe  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  B.  ob^curipen- 
nis  Lw. 

The  North  American  Bachieeri  at  present  known  may  be  grouped 
thus :  — 

Antennae  not  pectinate: 

ruficollis  Hal. — Atlantic  States. 

konestus  n.  sp. — California. 
Antennae  pectinate  in  the  male,  not  pectinate  in  the  female : 

varipea  Loew. — Cuba. 
Antennae  pectinate  in  both  sexes : 

obscuripennis  Loew. — Illinois. 

nigripalpus  Loew. — Mexico. 

Family  STRATIOMYID^. 

Ghloromtia  yibibis  (syn.  Sargus  viridis  Say). — A  number  of  speci- 
mens taken  between  San  Bafael  and  Saacelito,  Marin  Coanty,  Cal., 
April  2,  agree  with  the  specimens  from  the  Atlantic  States.  The  same 
occurs  in  Colorado  (P.  B.  Uhler). 

The  name  Ohrysomyia  Macq.,  1834,  cannot  be  maintained  for  the 
genus  to  which  Sargua  viridis  belongs,  as  there  is  an  earlier  Chrysomyia 
Bob.  Desv.,  1830,  among  the  MmddcB.  I  reinstate,  therefore,  the  name 
Chloramyia^  introduced  by  Mr.  Duncan  (Magaz.  Zool.  and  Bot.,  1837). 

OxTOEBA  OBOTGHi  n.  sp.,  9 . — Abdomeu  with  three  lateral  yellow 
spots  on  each  side  and  an  apical  triangular  one,  all  connected  by  a 
narrow  yellow  margin ;  femora  black,  with  yellow  tip ;  tibitne  and 
tarsi  yellow.    Length  8™™. 

Female. — Face  and  front  yellow,  with  a  broad  black  stripe  in  the 
middle ;  posterior  orbits  yellow ;  vertex,  cheeks  under  the  eyes,  and 
occiput  black.  Antennae :  basal  joints  black  (the  rest  wanting).  Thorax 
black,  opaque ;  a  yellow  stripe  from  the  humerus  to  the  antescutellar 
callus  is  interrupted  a  little  beyond  the  middle,  a  pair  of  narrower 
yellow  stripes  on  the  dorsum  slightly  expanded  in  front  and  not  reach- 
ing beyond  the  transverse  suture;  scutellum  yellow,  the  base  black; 
pleurae  with  a  large  yellow  spot  in  front  of  the  wings,  and  a  smaller 
oblong  one  under  it ;  the  black  opaque  abdomen  has  a  subtriangalar 
yellow  spot  on  each  side  of  the  second  segment,  a  larger,  semi-elliptical 
spot  on  each  side  of  the  third  segment,  a  somewhat  similar,  but  smaller, 
pair  of  spots  on  the  fourth  segment,  a  large  triangular  spot  on  the  last 
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segment;  all  these  spots  are  eooDected  by  the  narrow,  yellow,  ab- 
dominal margin;  ventral  segments  yellow  in  the  middle,  brownish- 
black  CD  the  sides.  Femora  black,  with  yellow  tips ;  tibiae  and  tarsi 
yellow ;  joints  3  and  ^  of  front  tarsi  darker.  Wings  tinged  with  yel- 
lowish anteriorly,  with  grayish  posteriorly ;  stoater  veins  and  stigma 
reddish  yellow. 

Hab, — California  (G.  B.  Crotch).    A  single  specimen. 

SxBATiOMTiA  BABBATA  Locw,  Ccntnr.,  vi,  9. 

Stbatiomyia  iNSiGNis  Loew,  Centnr.,  x,  7. 

Stbatioxyia  maculosa  Loew,  Centur,,  vii,  10. 

Stbatiomyia  melasto^la  Loew,  Centnr.,  vi,  10. 

Odontomyia  abcuata  Loew,  Centnr.,  x,  4. 

Odontomyia  megagephala  Loew,  Centnr.,  vi,  20. 

Clitellabia  lata  Loew,  Centnr.,  x,  9. 

Of  these  species,  I  possess  &  mactdosaj  ?  (San  Rafael,  in  April  and  May, 
not  rare);  S.  insignUj  S^  which,  the  difference  of  the  coloring  of  the  face 
notwithstanding,  I  hold  to  be  the  male  of  maculosa  ;  and  S.  melastoma 
(Summit  Station,  Sierra  Nevada,  July  4,  H.  Edwards). 

I  have  furthermore  three  Stratiamyia^  and  one  Odontomyia  from  the 
Sierra  Nevada  (Webber  Lake,  in  July),  which  I  abstain  from  describing. 

Clitellabia  bustioa  n.  sp.,  i  ? . — (Altogether  black,  with  a  short 
grayish-yellow  pubescence ;  knob  of  halteres  white ;  wings  tinged  with 
dark  gray.    Length,  male,  about  6°^ ;  female,  7-8°*°». 

Black,  but  little  shining,  rather  evenly  clothed  with  a  grayish-yellow, 
short,  semi-recumbent  pubescence ;  the  disk  of  the  abdomen  above  gla- 
brous. AntennfiB  black;  eyes  densely  pubescent;  legs  black,  beset  with 
a  dense,  short,  grayish  pubescence ;  upper  side  of  tarsi  glabrous,  deep 
black.  Spines  of  the  scutellum  brownish.  Wings  with  a  distinct  dark 
gray  shade;  stigma  pale  brown ;  anal  cell  closed  some  distance  from  the 
margin. 

Hob. — ^The  Geysers,  Sonoma  County,  California,  May  5-7,  common  ; 
also  in  San  Geronimo,  Marin  County,  April  19.  A  male  from  Webber 
Lake,  Sierra  County,  July  22,  is  only  4.5°""^  long.  Three  males  and  six 
females. 

Nemotelxjs  sp. — Specimens  from  the  environs  of  San  Francisco  ( W. 
Holden)  agree  with  the  description  of  N,  cojnadensU  Loew,  but  the  edge 
of  the  abdomen  does  not  show  any  trace  of  yellow. 

Family  TABANID^.* 

California  (and  with  it^  probably,  the  whole  western  region)  is  not 
very  rich  in  TabanidcCy  especially  when  compared  to  the  Atlantic  States. 
Both  species  and  specimens  seem  to  be  much  less  nnmerous.  From  the 
valleys  of  the  Coast  Bange,  in  the  environs  of  San  Francisco,  I  possess 
only  four  Tabanij  one  Ohrysops^  one  Pangonia.    A  Silviua  is  common, 

'About  the  Tabanidce  from  tbe  Atlantic  States,  compare  my  Prodrome  of  the  Taba- 
nidse  of  the  Uuited  States  Id  the  Memoirs  of  the  Boston  Soc.  N.  H.,  vol.  ii. 
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especially  in  tbe  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada ;  the  same  species  occurs 
in  Colorado.  From  the  high  Sierra  I  brought  three  Tabani  and  two 
Chrysopa.  Besides  these  species,  I  describe  a  Chrysopa  common  in  the 
Colorado  region  and  Utah.  For  comparison's  sake,  I  will  state  that  at 
least  sixty  species  of  Tabanus  and  twenty-five  Chrysops  occur  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  None  of  these  species  has  as  yet  been  found  in  Cali- 
fornia. Dr.  Philippi's  essay  on  the  fauna  of  Chili  enumerates  twenty- 
two  Pangoniw  (including  Myeteromyia)^  thirty-five  Tabanij  but  only  two 
Chrysops.  The  occurrence  of  Silvius  in  the  western  region  is  remarka- 
ble, as  it  is  one  of  the  numerous  points  of  analogy  between  its  fauna 
and  that  of  Europe.  A  Silvius  isa^ellinus^  said  to  be  from  the  Atlantic 
States,  has  been  described  by  Wiedemann,  but  it  has  never  been  foand 
since,  and  if  it  exists  it  must  be  a  very  rare  species.  In  Central 
Europe,  a  single  Silvius  occurs;  another  one  is  an  alpine  species  of 
apparently  local  occurrence,  described  by  Mr.  Loew. 

Chrysops  fulvasterj  from  Colorado  and  Utah,  has  a  fenestrate  spot  in 
the  discal  cell,  like  several  European  species,  mostly  belonging  to  the 
Mediterranean  fauna.  Not  a  single  one  of  the  twenty-ftve  Chrysopi 
from  the  Atlantic  States  has  this  peculiarity. 

Chrysops  noctifer^  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  seems  to  resemble  most 
closely  two  species  from  Lapland,  one  of  which,  according  to  Dr.  Loew, 
also  occurs  in  Sitka. 

Pangonia. 

Pangonia  heba  n.  sp. — Proboscis  short,  hardly  projecting  beyond  the 
palpi ;  body  uniformly  blackish-gray ;  wings  grayish-brown ;  eyes  pubes- 
cent, first  posterior  cell  open.    Length  13-14"°*. 

Female* — Antennae  black ;  two  basal  joints  grayish ;  face  and  front 
dull  yellowish-gray,  the  former  with  pale  yellowish- white  hairs,  the  lat- 
ter (at  least  in  my  specimen)  with  a  black,  shining,  denuded  space  in 
the  middle )  the  proboscis  hardly  reaches  beyond  the  dhort  and  stoat 
gray  palpi ;  lips  large,  developed ;  eyes  pubescent,  in  life  unicoloroos, 
green ;  ocelli  distinct.  The  black  ground-color  of  the  thorax  and  of  the 
abdomen  is  partly  concealed  under  a  dust-colored,  dingy-gray  pollen; 
both  are  clothed  with  pale  yellowish-white  hairs.  Wings  tinged  with  a 
dingy  brownish-gray ;  some  lighter  shades  are  visible  in  an  oblique  light, 
especially  along  the  rounded  part  of  the  hind  border  and  in  the  second 
basal  cell ;  first  posterior  cell  open ;  a  long  stump  of  a  vein  at  the  base 
of  the  fork  of  the  third  vein. 

Hob. — San  Francisco,  Cal.,  caught  in  the  street  twice,  by  Mr.  Henry 
Edwards,  in  July.    I  have  a  single  female. 

Pai^gonia  ingisa  (syn.  Pangonia  ineisuralis  Say,  Journ.  Acad.  Phila., 
iii,  p.  31 ;  Amer.  Ent.,  plate  xxxiv ;  Pangonia  incisa  Wiedemann,  Aass. 
Zw.,  i,  p.  90). — Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  in  August  (P.  R.  Uhler);  Arkan- 
sas (Say).    The  descriptions  are  easily  recognizable. 
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SiLVIUS. 

SiLViUS  GIGANTULUS  (sjii.  Chrysops  gigantulus  Loew,  Gentar.,  x,  12 ; 
Silvius  trifolium  Oaten  Sacken,  Prodr.  of  Tabanidae,  i,  395). — My  descrip- 
tion was  drawn  from  alcoholic  specimens,  and  requires  some  emenda- 
tions. 

The  three-fold  spot  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen  is  sometimes  quite  dis- 
tinct, in  other  cases  very  faint.  A  longitudinal  stripe  in  the  middle  of 
the  abdomen,  formed  by  an  appressed  golden-yellow  pubescence,  is  very 
distinct  in  most,  but  not  in  all  specimens.  The  black  spot  on  the  venter 
is  often  wanting.  Front  tarsi  black,  faintly,  reddish  at  base.  One  of 
the  specimens  (Colorado)  has  no  denuded  spots  on  the  face ;  the  ocellar 
area  likewise  is  not  denuded ;  the  legs  are  altogether  reddish,  except 
the  infuscat^d  ends  of  the  tarsi. 

Hdb. — California,  especially  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  along  its  foot- 
hills (Mariposa  County,  June  3,  not  rare;  Yosemite  Valley,  June  13; 
also  about  Webber  Lake,  Sierra  County,  July  2G) ;  Washington  Territory ; 
Vancouver  Island  (J.  B.  Crotch) ;  Southern  Colorado  ( W.  L.  Carpenter). 

The  living  insect  has  bright  yellowish-green  eyesi,  with  numerous 
irregularly  scattered  black  dots ;  this  agrees  with  Meigen's  and  Loew's 
description  of  the  eyes  of  the  other  species  of  the  genus. 

In  my  former  description,  line  2,  for  regular  spots,  read  angular. 

That  Mr.  Loew  took  this  species  for  a  Chrysops  is,  I  suppose,  nothing 
bat  an  oversight  on  his  part. 

Tabanus. 

Of  the  seven  species  of  Tahanus  from  California  which  I  possess,  three 
belong  to  the  high  Sierra,  and  four  were  found  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Coast  Bange.  Four  of  these  species  belong  to  the  subgenus  Therioplectes, 
one  is  apparently  an  AtyloiuSj  and  the  remaining  two  are  true  Tdbani, 

All  descriptions  of  species  of  the  difficult  group  of  Tlierioplectes  must 
be  necessarily  imperfect  as  long  as  they  are  based  on  female  specimens 
only.  I  have  done  my  best  to  render  them  clear,  and  have  taken  note 
of  the  coloration  of  the  eyes  of  the  living  specimens.  As  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes  at  present,  these  two  subgenera  may  be  defined  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Ikerioplecies. — Eyes  pubescent,  with  three  or  four  purple  cross-bands 
and  intervening  green  intervals ;  ocelligerous  tubercle  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct; head  of  the  male  not  differing  much  in  size  and  shape  from  that 
of  the  female ;  the  difference  in  size  between  the  large  and  small  facets 
on  the  eyes  of  the  male  is  but  very  moderate,  and  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween them  indistinct.    (Species  Nos.  1-4.) 

Atylotus, — ^Eyes  pubescent,  with  a  single  narrow  purple  cross-band  in 
the  middle,  or  nnicolorous  (T) ;  no  vestige  of  an  ocellar  tubercle ;  frontal 
callosity  either  entirely  wanting  or  imperfect  (in  the  Californian  T.  in- 
iuetus  it  is  narrow  and  does  not  reach  the  eyes  on  either  side,  which  is 
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not  the  case  with  an  ordinary  Tabanus),  Head  rather  large,  very  con- 
vex anteriorly  and  concave  posteriorly.  In  the  male,  the  difference  in 
size  between  the  large  and  small  facets  is  considerable,  the  line  of  division 
between  them  distinct;  palpi(  9  )stout  at  base;  third  joint  of  the  antenna" 
rather  broad,  with  a  comparatively  short,  stoat,  annulate  portion ;  upper 
branch  of  the  third  vein  knee-shaped  at  base,  with  a  tendency  to  emit 
a  stump  of  a  vein ;  first  posterior  cell  broadly  open.  (Species  Xo.  5  pro- 
visionally placed  here  until  the  male  is  found). 

Tahanus^  in  the  broader  sense,  species  Nos.  6  and  7. 

1.  Tab  ANUS  procyon  n.  sp.— Is  a  Therioplectes -y  eyes  densely  pubes- 
cent, even  in  the  female  ;•  in  life,  they  have  four  green  stripes  on  dark 
purple  ground,  the  upper  stripe  not  sharply  limited  on  the  upper  side. 

Female. — Altogether  black ;  subcallus  black,  shining,  rather  swollen ; 
third  antennal  joint  rather  narrow.    Length  13™°'. 

Front  broad,  opaque,  slightly  grayish,  clothed  with  black  pile;  cal- 
losity large,  broader  than  long,  convex;  subcallus  denuded,  shining, 
somewhat  swollen;  cheeks  black,  shining,  with  long  brownish  hair; 
antennae  black,  third  joint  long  and  narrow,  its  upper  corner  hardlj 
projecting;  ocellar  tubercle  distinct ;  palpi  black,  stoutat  base ;  thorax 
black,  with  long  black  pile,  especially  on  the  pleurse ;  abdomen  black, 
moderately  shining;  the  two  last  segments  with  some  whitish  hairs; 
legs  black.  Wings: — costal  cell  tinged  with  brown;  bifurcation  of  the 
third  vein,  cross- vein  at  the  base  of  second  posterior  cell,  also  the  central 
cross-veins,  more  or  less  distinctly  clouded  with  brownish. 

Hdb. — Marin  and  Sonoma  Counties,  California,  April,  May.  Two 
females. 

Is  somewhat  like  the  European  J.  mioansy  but  can  be  at  once  distin- 
guished by  the  deep  black  color  of  the  pile  on  pleural  and  chest. 

2.  Tabanus  sonombnsis  n.  sp. — A  Therioplectes  of  the  group  of  T. 
€pi8tate8  (syn.  T.  socius  of  my  Prodrome)  and  of  the  European  T. 
tropicus* 

Female, — Grayish-black ;  sides  of  the  abdomen  red ;  abdominal  inci- 
sures fringed  with  yellowish  hairs,  which  also  form  faint  triangles  in 
the  middle  of  the  segments ;  wingR  with  a  small  but  distinct  brown 
cloud  on  the  fork  of  the  third  vein.    Length  13-16""». 

Antennae  black,  sometimes  fainty  reddish  on  the  second  joint  and  at 
the  base  of  the  third;  the  latter  is  not  broad,  its  upper  angle  either  mod- 
erately or  very  little  projecting.  Front  moderately  broad,  clothed  with 
brownidh-gray  pollen,  and  beset  with  black,  erect  pile ;  callosity  lar^e, 
square,  sometimes  with  a  linear  prolongation  above ;  subcallus  not  de 
nuded;  cheeks  whitish,  with  yellowish-white  hair;  palpi  stout  at  base, 
yellowish-white,  beset  with  short  black  hairs  ;  eyes  pubescent ;  ocellar 
tubercle  distinct.  Thorax  grayish-black,  the  usual  gray  lines  very  faint; 
antealar  tubercle  reddish ;  pleurae  thickly  clothed  with  hairs  of  a  dingy 
gray.  Sides  of  the  abdominal  segments  1  to  4  rufous,  thus  leaving  between 
them  a  black  stripe,  expanding  anteriorly ;  the  remaining  segments  black ; 
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hind  margins  of  all  the  segments  fringed  with  yellowish  hairs,  which 
also  form  faint  triangles  in  the  middle  of  the  segments;  in  very  well 
preserved  specimens,  faint  lateral  spots,  formed  by  yellow  hairs,  on  seg- 
ments 2  and  3,  are  perceptible.  Venter  reddish,  blackish  at  the 
base  and  toward  the  end.  Femora  blackish-gray,  beset  with  grayish 
pile ;  front  tibm  red  at  base,  their  distal  half  and  tarsi  black ;  four 
posterior  tibisB  and  first  joint  of  tarsi  red,  beset  with  black  pile,  which, 
on  the  hind  tibisD,  forms  a  distinct  fringe.  Wings  with  a  faint  grayish 
tinge ;  costal  cell  and  stigma  yellowish-brown ;  a  faint  brownish  cloud 
across  the  central  cross- veins ;  a  small  cloud  on  the  fork  of  the  third 
vein ;  the  latter  often  appendiculate. 

Hob. — Marin  and  Sonoma  Counties,  California,  April  27  to  May  9, 
common.    Eleven  females. 

Not  unlike  my  T.  epistatesj  but  easily  distinguished  by  the  black 
antennse,  darker  thorax,  distinct  cloud  on  the  fork  of  the  third  vein,  more 
conspicuous  fringes  of  yellow  hair  on  abdominal  segments,  etc. 

■ 

3.  Tabakus  phjbnops  n.  sp. — A  Therioplectes  of  the  same  gronp  with 
T.  Bonomensis. 

Female — ^Grayish-black;  sides  of  the  abdomen  red ;  wings  hyaline,  no 
distinct  brown  cloud  on  the  bifurcation  of  the  third  vein ;  antenn® 
black.    Length  13-14°"". 

Front  gray,  a  little  converging;  ocellar  tubercle  distinct;  callosity 
nearly  square,  with  a  spindle-shaped  prolongation  above;  antennse  black; 
third  joint  rather  narrow,  its  upper  angle  very  little  projecting;  thorax 
grayish-black,  with  the  nsual  lines  very  faintly  marked  ;  the  antealar 
callosity'  variable,  reddish  or  dark.  The  black  stripe  inclosed  between 
the  reddish  Bides  of  the  abdomen  is  generally  rather  broad,  and  some- 
what expanded  at  the  posterior  margins  of  segments  2  and  3,  so  as  to 
appear  jagged ;  the  red  on  the  sides  of  segments  2,  3,  and  4  is  clothed 
with  a  scarce  and  very  minute  golden-yellow  pubescence,  in  the  shape 
of  faint,  obliqne  spots ;  it  also  forms  a  fringe  on  the  incisures. 

T.  phmnops  is  very  like  T.  sonomensiSj  but  it  is  usually  a  little 
smaller,  the  front  is  narrower,  the  bifurcation  of  the  third  vein  is  not 
clouded ;  in  most,  but  not  in  all,  specimens,  the  red  on  the  sides  of  the 
abdomen  is  less  extended,  leaving  a  broader  black  stripe  in  the  middle, 
which  is  expanded  at  the  abdominal  incisures,  and  therefore  appears 
jagged.  In  shape,  the  abdomen  is  more  elongated,  with  more  parallel 
sides.  In  life,  this  species  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  color  of  its 
eyes,  which  are  of  a  very  bright  green,  with  comparatively  narrow  pur- 
ple cross-bands,  much  narrower  than  the  green  intervals  between  them  ; 
no  purple  in  the  upper  and  lower  corners  of  the  eye  (at  least,  in  the 
specimens  observed). 

Hob. — Webber  Lake,  Sierra  County,  California,  July  27.  Four  females. 
Two  specimens  from  Fort  Bridger,  W^o.,  August  4,  seem  also  to  belong 
here. 
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4.  Tabanus  BHOMBIGUS  (Ta5anti«  rAot^uni^  Osten  Sackeo,  Prodrome^ 
etc.,  ii,  472). — A  number  of  specimens  from  Webber  Lake,  Sierra  Nevada, 
Jaly  21-27,  closely  resemble  my  Tabanu8  {Tkerioplectes)  rho%nbicu9  from 
the  Colorado  Mountains.  These  specimens  show  two  or  even  three  dis- 
tinct forms,  which  1  will  characterize,  in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of 
collectors  to  them.  I  have  five  specimens  of  each  of  these  groups,  all 
females. 

1.  The  lateral  triangles  on  the  second  and  third  segments  of  the  abdo- 
men are  rectangular, — that  is,  their  inner  side  is  perpendicular  to  the 
hind  margin  of  the  segment,  or  nearly  so ;  the  prolongation  of  theoater 
angle  toward  the  lateral  margin  forms  a  broad  border  on  the  hind  mar- 
gin ;  the  intermediate  triangles  are  well  defined,  equilateral,  their  apex 
not  prolonged  in  a  line  reaching  to  the  next  segment;  antealar  callosity 
black;  subcostal  cell  distinctly  tinged  with  brownish;  snbcallas  de- 
nuded ;  none  of  the  specimens  has  a  stump  of  a  vein  on  the  fork  of  the 
third  vein.    Length  12-13.5»"». 

2.  The  lateral  triangles  on  the  abdominal  segments  from  2  to  5 
are  oblique, — in  fact,  more  streaks  than  triangles ;  their  prolongation 
toward  the  lateral  margin  is  a  narrow  whitish  border  of  the  hind  mar- 
gin ;  the  intermediate  triangles  (rubbed  off  in  most  specimens)  show  a 
tendency  to  a  linear  prolongation  of  the  apex  toward  the  next  seg- 
ment ;  antealar  callosity  faintly  reddish ;  subcostal  ceil  nearly  hya- 
line; subcall us  either  not  or  only  partially  denuded ;  stump  of  a  vein 
present  in  most,  not  in  all,  specimens.    Length  14-15™™. 

Intermediate  between  these  two  groups  of  specimens,  there  is  a  third, 
which  combines  the  abdominal  markings  and  the  faintly  reddish  antealar 
callosity  of  the  second  group,  with  the  infuscated  costal  cell,  the  perfectly 
denuded  subcallus,  the  absence  of  the  stump,  and  the  smaller  size  of 
the  first.  My  specimens  of  this  group  have  the  sides  of  the  abdomen 
very  distinctly  reddish. 

All  the  specimens  were  taken  indoors,  on  a  window,  promiscuously, 
together  with  T.  phasnopa  and  T.  imuetua.  I  took  note  of  the  eyes  as 
having  <'  alternate  green  and  dark  purple  stripes  of  about  equal  breadth^ 
The  specimen  bearing  this  label  belongs  to  the  intermediate  group. 
Another  specimen  of  the  same  group  and  one  of  the  first  group  are 
marked  as  having  the  green  stripes  broader. 

My  specimens  from  Colorado  are  nearer  to  the  first  form,  without  re- 
producing it  exactly.  The  abdomen  seems  narrower,  the  abdominal 
spots  less  pure  whitish.  A  specimen  from  Twin  Lakes,  Colorado,  is 
certainly  identical  with  the  second  form,  and  its  subcallus  is  not  at  all 
denuded,  and  it  has  a  distinct  stump  on  the  forked  vein. 

The  uncertainty  whether  the  typical  T.  rhombicus  from  Colorado  is 
the  same  as  the  Tdbani  of  the  first  form,  the  existence  of  the  interme- 
diate group,  and  the  total  absence  of  male  specimens,  are  so  many 
causes  why  it  would  be  premature  to  describe  the  second  form  as  ft 
separate  species. 
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5.  Tabanus  osuetus  n.  sp.— Belongs  apparently  to  the  subgenus 
Atylotus.  Eyes  pubescent,  although  in^the  female  specimens  the  pubes- 
cence is  often  hardly  perceptible;  in  life,  pale  olive-green,  with  a  single 
very  narrow  brown  stripe  in  the  middle  (distinct  even  in  dry  speci- 
mens) ;  no  vestige  of  an  ocellar  tubercle;  frontal  callosity  rather  small, 
variable  in  size,  narrower  than  the  front ;  third  antennal  joint  rather 
broad  and  short,  with  a  short  and  stout  annulate  portion ;  palpi  stout 
at  base ;  first  posterior  cell  broadly  open ;  base  of  upper  branch  of  third 
vein  knee-shaped,  in  many  specimens  with  a  stump  of  a  vein.  All  these 
characters  would  justify  the  location  of  the  species  in  .that  sub-genus; 
the  discovery  of  the  as  yet  unknown  male  will  have  to  decide  it. 

Female. — Face  and  front  yellowish-gray;  cheeks  with  pale  hairs ;  front 
with  short  black  hairs ;  a  fringe  of  such  hairs  on  the  upper  edge  of  the 
occiput.  Front  broad  (in  most  specimens;  much  narrower  in  others); 
frontal  callosity  narrower  than  the  front,  rather  small,  and  variable  in 
shape ;  usually  another  black,  shining  spot  above  it.  Palpi  short,  stout 
at  base,  pale  yellowish  or  yellowish-white,  with  black  pile.  AntennsB 
pale  brownish-red  ;  annulate  portion  of  third  joint  sometimes,  but  not 
always,  black  or  brown.  The  black  ground-color  of  the  thorax  is  partly 
concealed  under  a  gray  pollen ;  vest'*ges  of  longitudinal  gray  lines  are 
visible  anteriorly ;  a  pale  golden,  sometimes  whitish,  appressed,  rather 
scarce,  pubescence,  and  black,  erect  pile  clothe  the  dorsum.  PleursB 
gray,  with  pale  gray  hairs.  Abdomen  in  well-preserved  specimens 
with  three  rows  of  yellowish-gray  spots,  formed  by  an  appressed 
pubescence ;  the  triangles  of  the  intermediate  row  large,  occupying  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  segment ;  the  spots  of  the  lateral  rows  are  oblique, 
prolonged  laterally  along  the  hind  border  of  the  segments  (well-pre- 
served specimens  seem  rarely  to  occur ;  in  the  worn  specimens,  the  ab- 
domen appears  as  grayish-black,  somewhat  reddish  on  the  sides  of  the 
first  two  segments,*and  with  but  vestiges  of  the  appressed  yellowish- 
white  pubescence  and  of  the  abdominal  spots).  Venter  uniformly 
yellowish-gray.  Feet  variable  in  coloring,  pale  reddish-yellow,  with 
blackish  (seldom  pale)  femora  and  tips  of  tibiae ;  tarsi  blackish,  the  two 
posterior  pairs  paler  at  base.  Costal  cell  and  stigma  more  or  less  tinged 
with  brownish-yellow ;  upper  branch  of  third  vein  often,  but  not  always, 
with  a  stump  of  a  vein.    Length  12-13"°*. 

Hob. — ^Webber  Lake,  Sierra  County,  July  21.    Twelve  females. 

6.  Tabanus  ^grotus  n.  sp.— -FemaZe. — Altogether  brownish-black ; 
wings  immaculate ;  third  antennal  joint  very  broad  at  base.  Length 
19-20°™. 

Front,  face,  and  cheeks  clothed  with  a  dense  brown  pollen,  hiding  the 
^ound-color;  front  moderately  broad;  frontal  callosity  subobsolete, 
flat,  not  shining,  prolonged  above  in  an  opaque  line ;  cheeks  with  brown 
bairs;  palpi  dark  brown;  antennas  black,  third  joint  very  broad,  ex- 
panded, and  rounded  on  the  under  side,  and  with  a  projecting  upper 

3  H  B 
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angle;  anualate  portion  rather  abruptly  attennated,  as  long  as  tHe  body 
of  the  joint.  Thorax  brownish-black;  pleurae  and  pectus  black,  with 
long  black  pile.  Abdomen  black,  moderately  shining.  Legs  black. 
Wings  slightly  tinged  with  gray;  costal  cell  and  stigma  browuisb: 
first  posterior  cell  hardly  coarctate. 

Sab, — California  (H.  Edwards).    A  single  female. 

In  its  general  appearance  and  coloring  the  species  is  not  unlike  I. 
nigresc^ns^  from  which  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  brown 
spots  on  the  wings  and  other  characters.  It  probably  belongs  in  the 
same  group,  especially  if  the  shape  of  the  head  of  the  as  yet  unknown 
male  and  the  coloring  of  the  eyes  are  like  the  same  characters  iu  T, 
nigrescens  and  punctifer, 

7.  Tabanus  punciifer  ( Tabanus  punctifer  Osten  Sacken,  Prodrome, 
etc.,  ii,  453,  29). 

Hab. — Colorado,  Utah  ;  Sonora,  California ;  not  rare  in  the  valleys  ot 
the  Coast  Kange  in  June  and  July. 

Chrysops. 

The  female  specimens  of  the  species  described  below  may  be  tabu- 
lated as  follows : — 

Ai'es  of  the  wing  beyond    the  cross-band  more    or  less  infuseated: 
first  basal  cell  altogether,  or  to  a  considerable  extent,  infas- 
cated  : 
Second  basal  cell  infuseated  on  its  proximal  third  or  beyond : 

Prevailing  color  of  the  body  black;  palpi  bla;k 1.  noctiftr. 

Prevailing  color  of   the   body    brownish-yellow;    palpi  red- 
dish   2.fulvasttr. 

Second  basal  cell  hyaline : 

The  black  facial  callosities  small,  not  converging  anteriorly, 

separated  by  a  broad,  ferruginous  interval 3.  procUtis. 

The  black  facial  callosities  large,  converging  anteriorly,  sepa- 
rated by  a  narrow  ferruginous  interval *.  .4.  surdus, 

1.  Chrysops  noctifer  n.  sp. — Female. — Cheeks  and  the  converg- 
ing facial  and  the  large  frontal  callosities  black,  shining;  between 
them,  the  usual  yellowish -gray  pollen;  antennse  black,  reddish  at 
base.  Thorax  black,  shining,  with  vestiges  of  grayish  pollen,  form- 
ing a  faint,  broad,  geminate  stripe  anteriorly;  scattered  whitish  pile 
on  the  dorsum,  more  dense  above  the  roots  of  the  wings  and  on  the 
pleura).  Abdomen  black;  sides  of  segments  1  and  2  red,  this  color 
occupying  about  one-half  of  the  breadth  of  the  dorsum ;  a  faint, 
appressed,  whitish  pubescence  on  the  red ;  similar  whitish  hairs  on 
the  hind  margins  of  the  segments  (in  very  well  preserved  specimens 
these  hairs  form  very  faint  triangles  on  segments  2  and  3).  ^Legs 
black;    four  hind  tarsi  brownish  at  base.     Wings: — costal  cell,  two- 
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thirds  of  first,  more  than  one-half  of  second  basol  cell  dark  brown ;  the 
dark  brown  cross-baud  does  not  reach  the  posterior  margin,  and  does 
not  fill  out  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  posterior  cells;  at  the  proximal 
end  of  the  fifth  posterior  cell,  near  the  cross-vein,  the  brown  often  bat 
Dot  always  shows  a  small  hyaline  space ;  apical  spot  small,  pale  gray- 
ish brown,  occupying  the  extreme  end  of  the  marginal  and  first  sub- 
marginal,  and  encroaching  but  very  little  on  the  second  submarginal 
cell ;  the  hyaline  triangle  reaches  the  first  longitudinal  vein  (if  there  is 
any  connection  between  the  apical  spot  and  the  cross-band,  it  is  a  very 
faint  one).    Length  9-10°*™. 

Hab. — Webber  Lake,  Sierra  County,  California,  July  20-27,  Four 
females. 

The  eyes  of  this  species  in  life  are  like  figure  2  of  my  Prodrome  (p. 
3G9),  the  two  central  black  spots  being  sometimes  disconnected. 

This  species  is  closely  allied  to  0.  nigripes  Loew,  and  still  more  to 
C.  lapponicus  Loew,  but  seems  to  be  different  from  both,  as  in  those 
species  the  apical  spot  seems  to  be  confluent  with  the  cross-band  (if  I 
understand  Dr.  Loew's  expression,  ^^  der  schmale  Spitzenfieck  .  .  .  .  steht 
rait  der  Schwarzung  des  Vorderrandes  in  vollstandigster  Verbindung  -' — 
Verh.  zool.-bot.  Ges.,  1858,  p.  623).  C.  nigripes  occurs  not  ooly  in  Lap- 
land, but,  according  to  Loew,  also  in  Sitka. 

2.  Chbysops  fulvasteb  n.  sp.—J'ema?^.— Facial  tubercles  either 
entirely  red  or  red  mixed  with  black;  frontal  tubercle  comparatively 
small,  pale  red,  with  a  black  upper  margin  more  or  less  extended; 
palpi  pale  reddish.  Thorax  clothed  with  a  yellowish-brown  pollen, 
four  stripes,  leaving  blackish  intervals  between  them.  Abdomen: — 
two  basal  segments  yellowish,  the  first  with  a  transverse  black  spot 
under  the  scutellum,  the  second  with  two  black  spots,  separated  by 
a  yellow  interval  in  the  middle ;  the  following  segments  black,  with 
yellow  posterior  margins,  and  a  more  or  less  distinct  yellow  longi- 
tudinal line  in  the  middle.  Legs  rufous,  more  or  less  black  on  the 
joints ;  front  tarsi  and  the  tips  of  the  other  tarsi  black.  Wings  some- 
what pale  brown,  almost  grayish  along  the  hind  margin ;  a  hyaline 
space  occupies  the  end  of  the  first  basal  cell,  the  larger  portion  of  the 
second  basal,  the  whole  anal  cell  except  its  distal  end,  and  the  proximal 
half  of  the  anal  angle ;  a  crescent-shaped  subhyaline  space  separates  the 
brown  cross-band  from  the  more  grayish  apex  of  the  wing ;  the  inside 
of  the  discal  cell  is  paler  brown,  a  spot  in  the  fourth  posterior  cell  sub- 
hyaline.    Length  6-7™°*. 

Male, — Black,  except  the  face;  palpi  black;  narrow  lateral  margins 
of  abdominal  segments  1  and  2  and  hind  margins  of  the  other  seg- 
ments yellow ;  fulvous  pollen  in  stripes  on  pleurae  and  above  the  root 
of  the  wings;  fulvous  pile  on  these  stripes.  Prevailing  color  of  front 
legs  black ;  of  the  two  hind  pairs  reddish.  Wings  uniformly  tinged 
^ith  black ;  a  crescent  shaped  subhyaline  space  separates  the  usual 
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cross-band  from  the  apical  portion  of  the  wing;  another  subbyallDe 
elongated  spot  at  the  distal  end  of  both  basal  cells.    Length  6""°. 

jffa&.— Denver,  Colo.,  August  5  (P.  R.  Uhler);  Utah  (J.  D.  Putnam;. 
This  seems  to  be  the  common  species  in  those  regions.  The  coloriDgof 
the  body  is  variable,  but  the  design  on  the  wings  will  be  easily  recog 
nized.  Five  females  and  one  male.  It  is  not  possible  to  identify  C.ful 
vaster  with  C,  quadrivittatua  Say,  although  it  is  rather  singular  that  the 
latter  should  never  have  turned  up  as  yet  in  any  of  the  western  col 
lections. 

3.  Chbysops  PROCLivis  u.  sp. — Female. — Facial  tubercles  black  on 
the  cutside  of  the  dividing  furrow  only,  thus  leaving  a  broad  fer- 
ruginous interval  between  them  ;  cheeks  black,  shining ;  the  intervals 
between  cheeks,  facial  tubercles,  eyes,  rontal  tubercle,  and  antenoa? 
are  filled  out  with  stripes  of  pale  fulvous  pollen.  Antennae  black; 
underside  of  first  joint  reddish  (sometimes  the  red  is  more  extended). 
Thorax  black,  moderately  shining,  clothed  with  yellowish  pile;  a 
stripe  of  gray  pollen  each  side  between  the  scutellum  and  the  humerus 
is  more  densely  overgrown  with  yellow  pile ;  the  same  pile  on  the 
pleurse.  Abdomen  black ;  the  sides  of  segments  1  and  2  yellow, 
leaving  an  elongated  black  square  in  the  middle,  slightly  coarctate 
on  the  hind  margin  of  segment  1,  and  dovetailed  on  the  hind  margin 
of  segment  2,  by  the  insertion  of  a  yellow  triangle ;  near  the  same 
hind  margin,  on  each  side,  there  is  a  more  or  less  developed  black 
dot;  segment  3  is  black,  with  a  yellow  hind  margin  and  three 
more  or  less  distinct  longitudinal  lines,  breaking  up  the  black  in 
four  portions;  segment  4  black,  with  a  yellowish  hind  margin,  some- 
times expanded  into  a  triangle  in  the  middle ;  the  following  segments 
black,  with  narrow  yellow  margins ;  all  the  yellow  portions,  including 
the  hind  margins,  are  beset  with  short  yellow  hairs.  Venter  likewise 
variegated  with  black  and  yellow.  Front  legs  black ;  base  of  tibis  red- 
dish :  on  the  posterior  pairs,  the  prevailing  color  is  red,  with  more  or 
less  black  on  the  joints  and  at  the  base  of  the  femora.  Wings :— costal 
cell  and  first  basal  cell  brown,  the  latter  with  a  small  hyaline  space  at 
the  distal  end  crossed  by  a  brown  line ;  second  basal,  anal  cell,  anal 
angle,  and  fifth  posterior  cell  hyaline ;  the  cross-band  reaches  the  hind 
margin  and  fills  out  the  fourth  posterior  cell ;  apical  spot  narrow,  en- 
croaching  but  very  little  on  the  second  submarginal  cell ;  the  hyaline 
triangle  enters  the  marginal  cell,  but  is  separated  by  a  brown  shade  from 
the  costa ;  distal  margin  of  cross-band  slightly  protruding  toward  the 
base  of  the  second  submarginal  cell.    Length  8-9"". 

Hab. — Marin  County,  California.    Four  females. 

As  usual  in  species  of  this  kind  of  coloration,  the  extent  of  the  yel- 
low on  the  abdomen  is  somewhat  variable. 
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4.  Chbysops  surdus  n.  sp. — Female. — Yery  like  C.  procUvis,  but  dif- 
fers in  being  smaller;  the  facial  callosities  are  black  and  shining  on  both 
sides  of  the  dividing  fnrrow;  being  prolonged  anteriorly,  they  coalesce 
above  the  moath ;  the  ferruginous  space  between  them  is  a  narrow  stripe, 
iatetTupted  anteriorly.  The  thoracic  dorsum  anteriorly  shows  two  dis- 
tinct gray  longitudinal  lines,  reaching  to  about  the  middle  of  the  thorax ; 
the  pile  on  the  pleurae  is  of  a  paler  yellow.  On  abdominal  segments  1  and 
2,  the  elongated  black  square  is  more  distinctly  coarctate  on  the  hind 
margin  of  the  first  segment ;  on  segment  3  there  is  a  yellow  dividing  line 
in  the  middle,  but  the  lateral  yellow  marks  in  most  cases  do  not  exist. 
The  prevailing  color  of  all  the  legs  is  black,  with  only  a  little  reddish 
at  the  base  of  the  four  posterior  tibiie  and  tarsi.  The  design  on  the 
wings  does  not  show  any  important  difference.    Length  7-8™". 

Eab, — Webber  Lake,  Sierra  County,  California,  July  21.  Four 
females. 

The  eyes  of  this  species  have  the  normal  coloration  (like  the  figure  1 
in  my  Prodrome). 

Family  LEPTID^. 

As  far  as  the  small  number  of  known  LeptiJw  from  California  enables 
Die  to  judge,  this  family  exhibits,  on  the  Pacific  slope,  a  more  European 
than  Eastern  American  character. 

The  striking  forms  of  golden-haired  ChrysopiUej  the  principal  feature 
of  the  fauna  of  the  Atlantic  States,  are  replaced  here  by  small  and  in- 
significant species. 

The  genus  Triptofrtc/m, however,  hitherto  peculiar  to  North  America, 
seems  equally  well  represented  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States. 

The  considerable  number  of  Californian  species  of  Syiyqyhoromyia  and 
the  abundance  of  specimens  are  remarkable. 

Tbiptotbicha  lauta  Loew,  Centur.,  x,  15. — California. 

Teiptoteicha  discolor  Loew,  Berl.  Ent.  Zeitschr.,  1874,  p.  379.— 
California. 

I  have  neither  of  these  species.  A  specimen  which  I  found  near  Lake 
Tahoe,  Sierra  Nevada,  July  19,  seems  to  be  different  from  both. 

Leptis  costata  Loew,  Centur.,  ii,  4. — Not  rare  in  Marin  and  Sonoma 
CoQQties,  California.  The  front  and  hind  legs  of  my  five  specimens  are 
not  as  dark  as  described;  but  the  coloring  of  the  legs  seems  to  be  very 
variable. 

Leptis  incisa  Loew,  Centur.,  x,  16. — The  female  alone  is  described; 
the  male  has  usually  much  darker  femora ;  the  coloring  of  these,  how- 
ever, is  very  variable  in  both  sexes.  One  of  my  females  has  a  pale  red- 
dish scutellnm ;  another  has  it  black  at  base,  reddish  toward  the  tip. 
Not  rare  in  Marin  County  in  April. 

Chbysopila  humilis  Loew,  Berl.  Ent.  Zeitschr.,  1874,  p.  379.— 
Male, — "Atra,  opaca,  tota  pilis  lutescentibus  vestita ;  tibise  testaceae, 
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apicern  versus  fuscse;  tarsi  toti  fasci;  alae  saturate  cinere^,  stigmate 
fnsco.    Long.  corp.  2  lin. ;  long.  al.  1}^  lin."    (About  4.4  and  4.2°*".) 

'^  Black,  opaque  ;  antennae,  palpi  and  knob  of  halteres  of  the  same 
color.  The  erect  pubescence  of  the  whole  body,  and  likewise  that  of  the 
palpi  and  coxsb  pale  luteous-yellow,  only  that  of  the  frontal  tubercle  a 
little  darker,  so  that  it  looks  almost  black  when  held  against  the  light 
Femora  black,  at  the  tip  pale  luteous-yellowish ;  their  short  tomentam 
of  an  impure  whitish.  The  luteous-yellowish  tibiae  become  gradually 
brown  towards  the  tip,  and  the  feet  are  tinged  with  brown,  except  some- 
times at  the  base  of  the  first  joint.  Wings  with  an  intense  grayish  tinge ; 
the  stigma  dark  brown,  of  a  medium  breadth  and  length :  the  wing- 
veins  blackish-brown. 

"JIaft.— San  Francisco  (H.  Edwards)." 

A  species  of  which  I  found  several  males  near  Los  Angeles  in  March 
differs  from  this  description  in  having  the  pubescence  of  the  body 
golden-yellow,  rather  than  luteous ;  that  of  the  femora  likewise  golden- 
yellow  ;  that  of  the  palpi  decidedly  black ;  the  stigma  is  brown,  but 
not  dark  brown. 

A  specimen  from  Webber  Lake,  California,  July  24,  has  longer  and 
less  brownish  wings,  but  a  darker  stigma ;  first  antennal  joint  with 
long  bristles,  which  do  not  exist  in  the  specimens  from  Los  Angeles ; 
palpi  very  long;  pleurse  grayish;  pubescence  of  the  abdomen  whitish. 
'   I  cannot  identify  either  of  these  species  with  the  above  description. 

Athebix  VARicoRNis  Loew,  Centur.,  x,  13. — Female. — I  do  not 
know  this  species. 

Symphoeomyia  sp. — Half  a  dozen  species  which  I  took  in  Marin 
and  Sonoma  Counties  in  April  and  May,  and  about  Webber  Lake  in 
July,  all  have  the  anal  cell  open,  and  therefore  belong  to  the  genus 
Symphoromyia  Frauenfeld  (Ptiolina  Schiner,  not  Zetterstedt).  Cali- 
fornia seems  to  be  much  richer  in  this  group  than  Europe  or  the  At- 
lantic States  of  I^orth  America.  But  as  these  species  resemble  each 
other  very  closely,  and  as  both  sexes  often  differ  in  coloring,  I  deem  it 
more  prudent  not  to  attempt  to  describe  them. 

The  female  of  one  of  these  species  which  I  observed  near  Webber 

Lake  stings  quite  painfully,  and  draws  blood  like  a  Tahanus.    I  am 

not  aware  of  the  fact  having  ever  been  noticed  before  concerning  any 

species  of  Leptidce. 

Family  NEMESTRINID^. 

Hirmoneura  brevirostris  Macquart,  Dipt.  Exot.,  suppl.,  i,  p.  101,  tab.  20, 
f.  1,  from  Yucatan,  is  the  only  species  of  this  family  hitherto  recorded 
as  occurring  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  I  describe  a  species 
from  Texas,  of  which  I  have  a  single  specimen,  the  only  Nemestrinid 
from  North  America  I  have  ever  seen.  This  scarcity  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  the  regions  of  Central  Asia,  which,  in  other  respects,  show  many 
faunal  analogies  with  the  western  plains  and  California,  are  very  rich  in 
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species  of  that  family.  Many  species  occur  la  the  coantries  roand  the 
Mediterranean.  Dr.  Philippi  enumerates  not  less  than  twenty  one 
species  from  Chili  (!). 

HiBMONEUBA  CLAUSA  n.  sp. — Body  clothed  with  pale  yellowish-gray 
hair;  antennse  and  feet  reddish;  eyes  bare;  second  submarginal  and 
second  postetior  cells  closed  and  petiolate  at  the  distal  end.  Long. 
Corp.  9-10™™. 

Face  densely  covered  with  pale  yellowish  hair,  through  which  a  short, 
reddish  proboscis  is  hardly  visible;  antennse  reddish;  front  clothed 
with  the  same  pale  yellowish  hair;  vertex  black,  with  a  tuft  of  black 
hair;  behind  it,  on  the  occiput,  a  tuft  of  yellow  hair.  Eyes  bare. 
Thorax  clothed  with  the  same  pale  yellowish  hair,  especially  dense  on 
the  pleurae  and  pectus ;  on  the  dorsum,  the  black  ground-color  is  visible ; 
the  posterior  corners,  as  well  as  the  hind  margin  of  the  scutellum,  are 
reddish-brown.  Abdomen  black,  clothed  with  the  same  pale  yellowish 
hair.  Halteres  reddish.  Legs  brownishrdd ;  femora  clothed  with  pale 
yellowish,  erect  pile,  especially  on  their  proximal  half.  Wings  hyaline ; 
the  veins  near  the  costa  reddish-brown ;  the  second  submarginal  cell  is 
closed,  eye-like,  long-petiolate  at  the  distal  end ;  the  second  posterior 
cell  (that  is,  the  cell  which  is  separated  from  the  second  submarginal  by 
a  single  cell,  the  first  posterior,  which  opens  at  the  apex  of  the  wing) 
is  also  closed,. with  a  petiole  at  the  distal  end  half  as  long  as  the  petiole 
of  the  second  submarginal ;  the  third  posterior  cell  is  closed  (as  usual  in 
this  genus). 

Hub. — Dallas,  Texas  (Boll).    A  single  specimen,  apparently  a  fimale. 

The  venation  of  this  species  is  like  that  of  H.  brevirostria  Macquart 
(Dipt.  Exot.,  suppL,  i,  tab.  20,  f.  1),  except  that  the  second  posterior  cell 
is  closed,  and  the  petiole  of  the  second  submarginal  is  longer  than  rep- 
resented on  the  figure. 

Family  BOMBYLID.E. 

The  Bombylidw  are  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  and  one  of  the 
most  abundantly  represented  families  of  Diptera  in  the  western  region, 
inclading  California.  Nevertheless,  the  results  obtained  by  me  in  work- 
ing np  this  family  are  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  species  col  • 
lected.  I  have  been  very  much  hampered,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  unsat- 
isfactory condition  of  the  systematic  distribution  of  the  Bombylidce  in  gen- 
eral ;  on  the  other,  by  the  insufficiency  of  my  eastern  material  and  the 
impossibility'^  of  identifying  the  large  number  of  existing  descriptions  of 
eastern  species. 

For  fear  of  increasing  the  difficulties  of  the  future  student,  I  have 
confined  myself  to  the  description  only  of  the  more  striking  forms;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  task,  I  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  for  reviewing  all  that  has  been  hitherto  done  for 
North  American  Bomhylidce.    A  list  of  all  the  described  species  from 
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KortU  America  north  of  Mexico,  distributed  as  far  as  possible  amonjf 
the  genera  where  they  belong,  will  be  found  on  the  following  pages,* 

An  analytical  table  of  all  the  genera  hitherto  found  in  the  United 
States  is  also  given. 

From  the  very  circumstance  that  the  Bomhylidw  are  one  of  the  mo:>r 
numerously  represented  families  of  Diptera  in  the  Western  Territories, 
it  follows  that  it  would  be  premature  now  to  attempt  any  generalization 
about  their  geographical  distribution.  The  following  remarks,  based 
upon  the  existing  data,  are  therefore  only  provisional. 

Among  the  group  ot  Anthracina^  the  genera  Anthrax^  Exaprosopa^ 
and  Argyramocha  are  abundantly  represented  both  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  States,  but  probably  more  so  in  the  latter.  The  new  genus 
Dipalta,  with  a  single  species,  occurs  in  Colorado  and  in  California  as 
well  as  in  Georgia. 

The  North  American  species  of  the  group  Lomaiina^  which  I  have 
seen,  have  the  general  appearance  of  Anthrax^  but,  at  the  same  time,  a 
very  short  praefurca,  with  the  small  cross-vein  far  beyond  its  end,  and 
the  eyes  contiguous  in  the  male.  They  differ  from  the  Bomhylina  in  the 
globular  shape  of  the  head,  the  very  large  size  of  the  frontal  triangle 
of  the  male,  and  often  in  the  Anthrax-WlL^  antennsB,  more  or  less  distant 
from  each  other  at  the  base.  The  genus  Oncodocera^  with  0.  leuoaprocta 
from  the  Atlantic  States,  belongs  here.  I  have  introduced  the  new 
genus  TrioditeSy  with  one  species  from  California  and  Utah.  I  possess 
a  species  from  Colorado,  which  will  require  the  formation  of  a  new 
genus ;  I  do  not  describe  it  at  present.  Anisotamia  exijnia  Macq.  ( = 
Anthrax  valida  Wied.)  from  Mexico  is  related  to  Oncodocera.  From 
Mr.  Loew's  statements  about  Aphcehantus  and  Leptochilusj  both  new 
genera,  with  a  single  species  from  Texas,  I  judge  that  they  likewise 
belong  to  this  group.  The  Stygia  elongata  Say  {Lomatia  elongata  Wied.) 
is  evidently  not  a  Lomatia^  and  perhaps  not  a  Bomb}  lid  at  all.  I  have 
never  seen  it. 

The  Toxophorina  are  represented  as  yet  only  by  one  Toxophora  from 
California  and  by  several  from  the  Atlantic  States.  A  single  Systroptis 
ocenrs  in  the  Atlantic  States. 

The  Bomhylina  2cte  represented  by  the  genera  Bomhylius^  SysicechuSjSinii 
Sparnopolius.  From  Systcechua  I  have  separated  the  genus  Atiastoechis 
which  also  occurs  in  Europe.  Pantarbes  nov.  gen.,  with  a  single  species 
from  California,  is  not  unlike  Mulio,  Lordotus  Lw.,  with  one  species^ 
occurs  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Texas,  as  well  as  in  California. 
Comastes  nov,  gen.,  with  one  species  from  Texas,  is  a  very  original  and 
interesting  form.    Floas  is  represented  by  seven  species  from  California, 

*  Iq  identif  jinfi;  species  from  the  United  States,  the  descriptions  of  species  from  the 
West  Indies  and  Mexico  must  not  be  quite  neglected,  as  some  of  these  species  may 
have  a  wide  northerly  ranfi:e.  Lists  of  these  species  will  be  found  in  my  Catalogae  of 
the  Described  Diptera  of  North  America,  Smithsonian  Institution,  1858.  The  species 
published  since  will  be  found  in  Loew^s  "  Centuries  ",  in  Jaennicke's  "  Exotische  Dip- 
tern  ",  aud  in  Bellardi's  "Saggio". 
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one  tVoin  New  Mexico,  and  one  from  the  Southern  States.  Oeron  occurs 
everywhere.  Two  Pkthirice  are  known  from  the  Atlantic  States,  one 
more  from  Colorado,  and  three  from  California. 

The  most  interesting  addition  to  the  North  American  fauna  in  this 
family  is  Epibaies,  a  new  genus,  the  male  sex  in  which  is  distinguished 
bv  a  maricate  surface  of  the  thoracic  dorsum.  I  have  not  less  than 
seven  species  in  it,  four  from  the  Pacific  coast,  two  from  the  Atlantic 
States^  and  one  uncertain. 

As  a  general  result,  I  will  state  that  the  large  genera  of  this  family 
occurring  in  the  United  States  are  universal  or  nearly  universal  genera. 
The  genera  peculiar  to  the  fauna,  with  the  exception  of  Epibates,  are 
all  as  yet  monotypical.  The  genera  which  do  not  belong  to  either  of 
these  two  categories  are: — Ploas^  which,  besides  North  America,  occurs, 
as  far  as  I  know,  only  in  the  fauna  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Central 
Asia.  It  is  singular  that  it  has  not  been  recorded  from  South  America. 
Systropns  counts  several  species  in  Mexico  and  South  America,  also 
at  the  Cape,  and  in  Australia.  Toxophora  occurs  in  Algiers,  Syria,  the 
Cape,  Brazil,  and  Java.  Phthiria  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean  region 
and  in  Central  Asia,  at  the  Cape,  also  in  Brazil  and  Chili. 

A  fact  worth  noticing  is  the  common  occurrence  of  some  species  of 
Bombylidte  in  both  hemispheres,  or,  if  the  specific  identity  is  contested, 
at  least  the  great  resemblance  between  some  species  in  Europe  and 
America. 

The  European  Bombylius  major  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  most 
common  species  in  California.  B.  fratellm^  from  the  Atlantic  States, 
is  very  little  different  from  it.  SysUBchus  vulgaris  and  Anastmchiis 
harbatus  are  remarkably  like  the  European  species  of  the  same  genera. 
Anthrax  dorcadion  n.  sp.  (=  the  true  A.  capucina  F.)  is  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  as  the  species  known  as  A.  capucina  in  Europe. 

Of  all  families  of  Diptera  orthorhapha^  hardly  any  have  been  so  im- 
perfectly studied  in  their  organization  as  the  Bombylidoi,  By  gradual 
additions,  the  number  of  genera  has  reached  very  near  seventy,  and 
nevertheless  the  discrimination  of  the  essential  characters  on  which  to 
base  a  classification  may  be  said  not  to  have  been  even  begun.  Dr. 
Schiner  (Novara,  p.  116)  proposed  a  subdivision  of  the  family  in  four 
{n*oups,— the  Anthracinaj  Lomatina^  Toxophorina^  and  Bombylina.  But, 
as  he  did  not  characterize  these  groups,  this  subdivision  can  have  but 
very  little  value.  It  would  seem  self-evident  that  any  attempt  at  a  sub- 
division must  be  preceded  by  a  thorough  study  of  the  outward  organ- 
ization of  these  insects;  nevertheless,  this  has  never  been  done  yet. 
The  thick  fur,  the  hairs  and  scales,  which  cover  the  whole  body,  or  cer- 
tain parts  of  it,  render  such  a  study  difficult,  unless  that  covering  is 
removed ;  and  many  an  important  character  may  have  been  overlooked, 
owing  to  the  neglect  of  undergoing  that  trouble.  As  an  instance  of 
snch  an  oversight,  I  will  mention  the  remarkable  epimeral  hooks  which 
exist  in  most  of  the  genera  of  the  Anthracina  above  the  root  of  the 
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wings;  as  far  aa  I  am  aware,  their  very  existence  has  never  been  men- 
tioned anywhere. 

Under  snch  circnmstances,  and  especially  in  the  absence  of  oollections 
containing  some  of  the  foreign  generic  forms,  the  task  of  establishing 
the  indispensable  new  genera  becomes  a  very  difficult  one.  I  have 
spared  no  trouble  in  reading  the  descriptions  of  the  existing  general 
and  hope,  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  to  have  avoided  redescribing  old 
genera  under  a  new  name. 

The  following  table  contains  all  the  genera  of  Bombylidce  hitherto 
found  in  North  America  north  of  Mexico.  The  genera  hitherto  recorded 
as  occurring  in  Mexico,  and  not  found  yet  in  the  United  States,  are:— 

Adelidea  Macq.,  Dipt.  Exot.,  ii,  1,  p.  84,  for  A.  fiava  Jaennicke,  from 
Mexico.  According  to  Schiner  (Novara),  this  genus  is  the  same  as  Sy- 
barua  Loew,  Beitr.,  iii. 

Anisotamia  Macq.,  Dipt.  Exot,  ii,  1,  p.  81,  for  A.  eximia  {=  Anthrax 
valida  Wied.),  is  closely  related  to  Oncodocera,  Whether  it  is  a  true 
a  genus  established  by  Macqaart  for  certain  African  species,  remains 
Anisotamiaj  to  be  proved. 

Pcecilognathus  Jaennicke  is  simply  a  Phthiria. 

In  using  this  table,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  have  not  seen 
Aphoehantus  Lw.  and  Leptochilm  Lw.,  and  have  placed  them  according 
to  the  data  of  the  descriptions;  and  that  I  do  not  know  the  male  sex  of 
Comastes. 

Analytical  table  of  the  genera  o/" Bombylidjs,  occurring  in  North  Ainerica 

north  of  Mexico, 

1  (10).  The  bifurcation  of  the  second  and  third  veins  takes  place  oppo- 
site, or  nearly  opposite,  the  small  cross- vein;  the  second  vein 
forms  a  knee  at  its  origin  from  the  preefurca ;  the  third  vein 
is  in  a  straight  line  with  the  prsefarca : 

2  (5).  Three  submarginal  cells,  the  anterior  branch  of  the  third  vein 

being  connected  with  the  second  vein  by  a  recurrent  cross- 
vein  : 

3  (4).  Antennae  with  a  more  or  less  long  style  at  the  end  of  the  third 

joint Exoprosopa  Macq. 

4  (3).  Antennae  without  any  distinct  style  at  the  end,  Dipalta  nov.  gen. 

5  (2).  Two  submarginal  cells : 

6  (7).  Third  antennal  joint  with  a  distinct  pencil  of  hairs  at  the  tip; 

pulvilli  distinct Argyramceba  Schiuer. 

7  (6).  Third  antennal  joint  without  pencil  of  hairs  at  the  tip: 

8  (9).  Pulvilli  distinct Eemipenthes  Loew,  Centur. 

9  (8).  No  distinct  pulvilli Anthrax  ScopoJi. 

10  (1).  The  bifurcation  of  the  second  and  third  veins  takes  place  some 

distance  before  the  small  cross- vein,  at  an  acute  angle ;  tbe 
second  vein  does  not  form  a  knee  at  its  origin  from  tbe 
pra)furca : 
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11(18).  Bady  AnthraxWke ]  frontal  triangle  in  the  male  unusually 
large ;  frontal  space  in  the  female  of  a  corresponding  size : 

12(13).  Antennae  approximated  at  base;  third  antennal  joint  gradually 
attenuated Oncodocera  Macq. 

13  (12).  AntennsB  remote  at  base;  third  joint  subglobular  at  base,  sud- 
denly contracted,  and  then  linear,  styliform : 

14(17).  Pulvilli  distinct : 

15  (16).  Second  subma^inal  cell  appendiculate, 

Aplicebantus  Loew,  Cent. 

16  (15).  Second  submarginal  cell  not  appendiculate,  Triodites  nov.  gen. 

17  (14).  Pulvilli  none Leptochiltis  Loew,  Cent. 

18  (11).  Body  not  Anthrax-like ;  frontal  triangle  in  the  male  small : 

19  (22).  Body  (antennse,  thorax,  abdomen)  clothed  with  more  scales  than 

hairs,  gibbose,  the  abdomen  hanging  down ;  antennse  long, 
first  joint  unusually  long: 

20  (21).  Four  posterior  cells Lepidophora  West w. 

21  (20).  Three  posterior  cells Toxophora  Meig. 

22  (19).  Body  clothed  with  hairs,  or  else  nearly  glabrous: 

23  (44).  Four  posterior  cells: 

24  (33).  First  posterior  cell  closed  : 

25  (32).  Two  submarginal  cells : 

2G  (29 j.  First  basal  cell  longer  than  the  second: 

27  (28).  Front  and  epistoma  in  the  profile  form  a  gently  inclined  plane; 
the  latter  with  long  and  dense,  bushy  pile;  head  narrower 
than  the  body Bombylius  Lin. 

2S  (20).  Front  and  epistoma  in  the  profile  nearly  vertical,  without  bushy 
pile ;  head  large,  as  broad  as  the  body ;  thorax  large,  more 
bulky  than  the  abdomen Comastes  n.  gen. 

20  (2G).  Both  basal  cells  of  equal  length : 

30  (31).  Under  side  of  the  head  moderately  pilose,  and  hence  its  different 
parts  (including  the  base  of  the  antennse,  the  oral  edge,  etc.) 
easily  perceptible Systcechus  Loew,  Beitr, 

%  (30).  Under  side  of  the  head  densely  pilose,  the  root  of  the  antennse, 
epistoma,  mouth,  etc.,  being  completely  hidden, 

Anastoechus  n.  gen. 

32  (25).  Three  submarginal  cells Paniarbes  n.  gen. 

33  (24).  First  posterior  cell  open : 

34  (41).  Two  submarginal  cells : 

35  (36).  Both  basal  cells  of  equal  length Sparnopolius  Loew,  Beitr. 

36  (35).  First  basal  cell  longer  than  the  second : 

37  (38).  Third  antennal  joint  not  truncate  at  the  tip Epibaies  n.  gen. 

3S  (37).  Third  antennal  joint  flattened,  truncate  at  the  tip: 

39  (40),  Proboscis  short Faracosmns  (Allocottis  Lw.). 

^0  (39).  Proboscis  very  long Fhthiria  Meig. 

^l  (34j.  Three  submarginal  cells : 

^2  (43).  Proboscis  long ;  abdomen  convex Lordotus  Loew, 
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43  (42).  Proboscis  short ;  abdomen  flattened Ploas  Latr. 

44  (23).  Three  posterior  cells ;  anal  cell  closed : 

45  (4G).  Proboscis  much  longer  than  the  an teunse;  small,  Bo?/i2^j^Zttt«-like, 

pubescent  insects Geron  Meig. 

4G  (45).  Proboscis  shorter  than  the  antennae ;  long,  i^^ter  like,  almost 
glabrous  insects ;  abdomen  with  the  four  basal  joints  very 
narrow  Systropus  Wied. 

ExorEOSOPA. 

I  have  tried  to  construct  an  analytical  table  for  all  the  describtd 
species  from  the  United  States.  In  using  it,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  E,  ^azophylax  Lw.,  hifurca  L.,  and  agassizi  Lw.,  I  know  only  from 
the  descriptions.  All  the  species  except  JE,  gazc^liylax  have  three  pos- 
terior cells. 
1    (2).  Style  of  the  third  antenual  joint  not  more  than  one-fourth  the 

length  of  that  joint (  1. /a*««te  Macq. 

i  2.  stma  n.  sp. 

Style  of  the  third  antennal  joint  very  long,  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  as  long  as  the  joint,  or  more : 

The  expanded  end  of  the  marginal  cell  is  not  altogether  hyaline 
(more  or  less  filled  out  with  brown) : 

The  marginal  cell  is  altogether  browu  (except  a  small  subhyaline 
spot  in  its  proximal  third) : 

Four  Bubmarginal  cells 3.  gazaphylax  Lw. 

Three  submarginal  cells : 

Proximal  half  of  the  wings  altogether  brown 4.  decora  Lw. 

Proximal  half  of  the  wings  brown,  but  with  a  hyaline  cross- 
band 5.  dorcadwn  n.  sp. 

The  marginal  cell  contains  one  or  more  hyaline  spots: 

The  marginal  cell  contains  one  hyaline  spot  before  its  expanded 
distal  end,  cutting  off  a  brown  spot  which  fills  out  that  end: 

Both  brown  cross-bands  fully  reach  the  posterior  margin, 

5.  dorc€tdionyzt. 

Neither  of  the  two  cross-bands  reaches  the  posterior  margin, 

7.  fascipennis  Say. 
The  marginal  cell  contains  three  large  hyaline  spots,  alternating 

with  brown  ones 6.  caliptera  Say. 

The  expanded  end  of  the  marginal  cell  is  altogether  hyaline: 
Whole  marginal  cell  brown,  except  its  expanded  end: 
Prevailing  color  of  the  wings  brown,  except  the  apex  and  a 
large  spot  in  the  discal  cell,  which  are  hyaline, 

8.  emarginaia  Macq. 
Prevailing  color  of  the  wings  hyaline : 
Cross-veins  at  the  base  of  the  third  and  fourth  posterior  cells 

strongly  infuscated 9.  tituhans  n.  sp. 

19  (18).  Cross-veins,  etc.,  not  infuscated 10.  dodram  n.  sp. 
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20  (15).  Proximal  half  of  the  margiual  cell  hjaliue  : 

21  (24).  Proximal  half  of  the  first  posterior  cell  brownisl^;  its  latter  por- 

tion hyaline: 

22  (23).  Cross-veins  at  the  base  of  posterior  cells  1,  3,  and  4  clouded  with 

brown <11.  domn.8p. 

i  12.  agmaizi  Lw. 

23  (22).  .Cross-veins,  etc.,  not  clouded 13.  hifurca  Lw./ 

2i  (21).  Proximal  half  of  the  first  posterior  cell  hyaline,  followed  by  a 

dark  brown  space  and  then  again  hyaline..  14.  ereniita  n.  sp. 

1.  ExoPROSOPA  FASCIATA  Macquart,  Dipt.  Exot,  ii,  1,  p.  51,  38; 
tab.  xvii,  f.  6. — JS.  longirostris  Macquart,  Dipt.  Exot.,  suppl.,  4,  p.  108, 
probably,  and  Mulio  ajtiericana  v.  d.  Wulp  certainly,  are  synonyms  of 
this  species.  I  also  suspect  that  K  rvhiginosa  Macq.  is  nothing  but  a 
rabbed-off  specimen  of  this  species.  JE7.  sordida  Loew,  Centur.,  viii,  21, 
differs  in  having  the  anterior  part  of  the  wings  darker  brown,  the  pos- 
terior less  infuscated ;  the  base  of  the  third  and  fourth  posterior  cells 
is  strongly  infuscated.  .As  the  habitat  is  Matamoras,  Tamaulipas,  it 
will  probably  occnr  in  Texas. 

2.  EXOPROSOPA  siMA  n.  sp.,  9  .—Very  like  U.  fasciata,  but  differs  in 
having  a  shorter  proboscis,  which  does  not  project  beyond  the  oral  mar- 
gin, or  projects  very  little ;  the  whole  body  is  more  blackish  ;  antennse 
deep  black ;  relation  of  the  third  joint  to  its  style  like  4:1;  base  of  second 
and  the  fourth  abdominal  segments  beset  with  a  white,  scale-like, 
oppressed  tomentum,  forming  cross-bands ;  the  sides  of  the  third  segment 
and  the  whole  seventh  have  a  similar  tomentum ;  the  pile  on  the  sixth 
segment  slightly  yellowish ;  legs  black ;  the  pile  on  the  thorax  anteriorly, 
on  the  pleurte,  and  above  the  root  of  the  wings  is  pale  yellowish- white 
or  whitish-yellow,  rather  than  fulvous  ;  wings  like  those  of  E.fasciata 
but  of  a  more  blackish-brown  rather  than  reddish-brown  color.  Length 
14-15°*"*. 

Eab. — Humboldt  Station,  Central  Pacific  Bailroad,  Nevada.  Three 
specimens,  which  I  caught  flying  in  the  hot  sunshine  on  the  top  of  an 
arid  hill  (July  29). 

3.  ExoPBOSOPA  aAZOPHYLAX  Loew,  Centur.,  viii,  18. — California. 
I  do  not  know  this  species,  which  will  be  easily  distinguishable  by  its 
four  snbmarginal  cells. 

4.  ExoPHOSOPA  DECORA  Loew,  Centur.,  viii,  19. — Illinois,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  Colorado  plains,  Georgia. 

5.  ExoPBOSOPA  DOBGADiON  n.  sp. — The  coloration  of  the  wings  is 
nearly  the  same  as  in  E.  caliptera.  The  principal  difference  consists  in 
the  second  hyaline  cross-band  stopping  short  at  the  second  vein,  instead 
of  reaching  the  first ;  the  interval  between  these  two  veins  is  filled  out 
with  brown,  thus  connecting  the  two  brown  cross-bands,  which  are 
bifid  posteriorly ;  the  hyaline  spot,  which  in  E.  caliptera  exists  in  the 
marginal  cell  above  the  inner  end  of  the  second  snbmarginal,  in  most 
cases,  does  not  exist  here ;  the  triangular  hyaline  spot  near  the  base  of 
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the  marginal  cell,  which  in  E.  caliptera  forms  the  anterior  bifurcation  of 
the  broad  brown  cross-baud,  is  much  smaller  here,  often  sabobsolete. 

The  thorax  has  a  fringe  of  reddish-brown  pile  anteriorly,  Had  the 
usual  black  bristles,  a  stripe  of  whit«  recumbent  pile  between  the  root 
of  the  wings  and  the  scutellum,  some  white  hairs  in  front  of  the  latter; 
the  disk  of  the  thoracic  dorsum  is  beset  with  reddish  scales,  mixed  with 
white  ones,  the  latter  forming  two  indistinct  longitudinal  stripy.  The 
abdomen  has  a  cross-band  of  white  scales  on  the  anterior  half  of  the 
second  sedgment  and  a  tuft  of  white  pile  at  each  end  of  this  band ;  a 
small  spot  with  white  scales  on  the  anterior  margin  of  the  third  seg- 
ment in  the  middle,  and  larger  white  spots  on  the  posterior  angles  of 
the  same  segment,  and  two  whitish  scaly  spots  on  segments  4,  5. 
and  6,  forming  two  longitudinal  rows,  converging  posteriorly;  a  fringe 
of  long  black  pile  along  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  beginning  with  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  segment.  The  ground-color  of  the  abdomen 
when  denuded  appears  as  black,  with  red  sides,  the  red  forming  inden- 
tations into  the  black  on  the  hind  margins  of.  the  segments.  The  pro- 
boscis hardly  protrudes  beyond  the  oral  margin.    Length  11-13™®. 

Hah. — Seems  to  have  a  wide  distribution  in  the  Northern  States,  in 
Colorado, and  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  California.  I  have  specimens  from 
Summit  Station,  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  California  (July  17) ;  Webber 
Lake,  Sierra  Navada,  California  (July  26) ;  Shasta  district,  California 
(H.  Edwards);  Washington  Territory  (the  same);  Georgetown,  Colorado 
(August  12) ;  Twin  Lake  Creek,  Colorado  ( W.  L.  Carpenter) ;  White 
Mountains,  New  Hampshire  (H.  K.  Morrison) ;  Maine. 

I  said  in  the  description  that  the  hyaline  spot  in  the  marginal  cell 
above  the  proximal  end  of  the  second  submarginal  in  most  cases  does 
not  exist  here.  There  is  a  small  spot  of  that  kind  in  one  of  the  speci- 
mens from  Webber  Lake ;  a  larger  one  in  the  specimen  from  the  White 
Mountains ;  in  two  specimens  from  Denver,  Colo.  (Uhler),  the  spot 
occnpies  the  whole  breadth  of  the  marginal  cell,  so  as  to  cut  off  the 
brown  in  its  enlarged  portion.  I  think,  nevertheless,  that  these  speci- 
mens belong  to  E.  dorcadiouj  as  their  tolerably  well  preserved  thorax 
and  abdomen  agree  with  the  normal  specimens.  The  corresponding 
hyaline  spot  in  E.  caliptera  is  not  placed  exactly  in  the  same  position ; 
it  is  before  the  expansion  of  the  marginal  cell,  while  in  E.  dorcadion  it 
is  within  that  expansion. 

Observation, — E.  dorcadion  is  remarkably  like  the  European  E,  capu- 
dna.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  comparison  of  a  single  specimen 
of  the  latter,  the  wings  are  exactly  the  same,  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
difference  in  the  distribution  of  the  white  scales  on  the  abdomen.  This 
resemblance  has  given  rise  to  a  confusion  which  may  provoke  a  dis- 
cussion about  the  true  specific  name  of  E.  dorcadion.  There  is  no  doabt 
that  this  species  is  the  true  Anthrax  capucina  of  Fabricius,  marked 
'*  habitat  in  America  boreali"  (see  Syst.  Antl.,  p.  123, 23).  Wiedemann, 
observing  the  resemblance  of  Fabricias's  types  to  the  European  species, 
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concluded  too  hastily  that  the  hahitat  assigned  to  them  by  Fabricius 
was  erroneous,*  and  transferred  the  name  to  the  European  species;  all 
the  European  authors  have  followed  his  example  since.  The  zealots  of 
priority  will  probably  insist  upon  changing  the  name  of  the  European 
species,  now  adopted  in  all  the  works  on  European  Diptera  ;  in  my  opin- 
iod,  it  is  much  more  in  accordance  with  the  true  interest  of  science  to 
preserve  a  name  which  has  been  so  long  in  use,  and  merely  to  strike 
oat  the  quotation  from  Fabricius.  Furthermore,  it  may  turn  out  in  the 
end  that  £,  dorcadion  is  the  same  species  as  the  European  U.  captunna, 
iu  which  case  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  a  discussion. 

6.  ExopROSOPA  CALIPTERA  Say,  Journ.  Acad.  Phil.,  iii,  46  (Compl. 
Writings,  ii,  62). — To  Say's  very  clear  description,  I  will  add  a  state- 
ment about  the  silvery  spots  on  the  abdomen,  taken  from  two  well  pre- 
served  specimens  in  my  possession.  A  silvery  cross-band  on  the  second 
segment  occupies  two  thirds  of  the  breadth  of  the  segment,  and  is 
deeply  emarginatein  the  middle;  a  silvery  spot  on  the  posterior  corners 
of  the  third  segment,  and  a  silvery  longitudi7ial  streak  in  the  middle  of 
each  of  tike  segments  4,  5,  and  6.  The  latter  character  is  important, 
as  it  does  not  exist  in  E,  dorcadion^  otherwise  so  closely  allied.  I  caught 
this  species  near  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  August  21,  and  also  received  a  spe. 
ciraen  from  Mori  no  Valley,  New  Mexico,  collected  by  Lieut.  W.  L.  Car- 
penter, July  1. 

Observation. — There  is  an  Anthrax  caloptera  Pallas  (see  Wiedem.,  Zool. 
Magaz.,  i,  2,  12,  and  Meigen,  Syst.  Beschr.,  ii,  173),  which  Wiedemann 
considered  the  same  as  A.  capucina  Fab.,  and  therefore  put  among  the 
synonyms.  As  the  name  will  probably  never  be  revived.  Say's  name  may 
be  retained. 

Walker's  Anthrax  californias  agrees  better  with  this'species  than  with 
E,  dorcadion. 

7.  ExoPROSOPA  PASCiPENNis  Say  is  well  known.  Anthrax  noctula 
Wiedemann  (Auss.  Zw.,  ii,  635,  45}  and  Exopr,  coniceps  Macquart  (4e 
suppl.,  108)  are  its  synonyms.  Exopr. philadelphica  is,  I  suspect,  only 
a  smaller  variety,  which  occasionally  occurs. 

8.  ExoPROSOPA  EMARGINATA  Macquart,  Dipt.  Exot.,  ii,  1, 51.— Vir- 
ginia, Georgia,  not  rare. 

9.  EXOPROSOPA  TiTUBANS  n.  sp. — Head  grayish  black;  antennoB 
black  ;  style  of  the  third  antennal  joint  nearly  as  long  as  the  joint ;  face 
beset  with  a  golden-yellow  scaly  tomentum;  oral  margin  reddish;  front 
with  some  golden  scaly  hairs  and  black  pile ;  posterior  orbit  with  short, 
appressed,  white  hairs ;  proboscis  not  protruding.  Thorax  black,  with 
dingy-yellowish  pile;  scutellum  reddish,  with  yellow  pile.  Abdomen 
black  in  the  middle,  reddish  on  the  sides ;  anterior  half  of  the  second 
and  the  fourth  and  sixth  segments  with  a  cross-band  of  white  scales ; 
the  latter  half  of  the  second  and  the  other  segments  beset  with  yellow- 

*  The  passage  from  WiedemaDo's  Zool.  Mag.,  i,  2,  \%  is  quoted  by  Meigen,  Syst.  Beschr., 
ii,  173. 
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ish  scales  (somewhat  rubbed  off  in  my  specimens) ;  some  black  pile  in 
the  posterior  corners  of  the  segments,  beginning  with  the  second. 
Venter  reddish,  sparsely  beset  with  yellowish  scales.  Legs  black ;  fe- 
mora beset  with  fulvoas  scales.  Wings  hyaline,  brown  anteriorly, 
which  color  is  bounded  by  the  fourth  vein  before  the  small  cross-vein 
and  by  an  oblique  line  running  to  the  end  of  the  first  vein  after  it; 
cross  veins  at  the  base  of  the  third  and  fourth  posterior  cells  with  broad 
brown  clouds.    Length  12-13™™. 

Hab. — Denver,  Colo.  (P.  B.  Chler) ;  one  female.  A  second  specimen,  also 
from  Denver  (by  the  same),  is  a  little  larger;  the  proboscis  is  protruding  a 
little  beyond  the  oral  margin ;  the  brown  of  the  wings  is  darker  and  en- 
croaches considerably  on  the  second  basal,  and  also  a  little  on  the  anal 
cells ;  the  posterior  femora  are  more  densely  clothed  with  fulvous  scaler; 
the  two  last  posterior  cells  are  longer.  I  am  in  doubt  whether  to  con- 
sider this  a  distinct  species  or  not.  The  wings  of  this  species  mast 
be  very  like  those  of  K  sordida  Loew ;  but  the  latter  must  have  a 
Wger  proboscis,  and  the  antennse,  I  suppose,  must  be  like  those  of  E. 
fasdataj  to  whom  Dr.  Loew  compares  it, — that  is,  the  third  joint  mast 
be  three  or  four  times  longer  than  its  style,  and  not  nearly  equal  to  it  in 
length. 

10.  ExoPROSOPA  DODEANS  u.  sp. — The  brown  of  the  anterior  part  ot 
the  wing  is  bounded  by  the  basal  cross- veins,  by  the  fourth  vein  as  far 
as  the  small  cross- vein,  beyond  which  the  boundary-line  runs  obliqnek 
toward  the  end  of  the  first  vein ;  the  second  basal  cell  at  ito  proximal 
end  is  considerably  encroached  upon  by  the  brown ;  the  first  posterior 
and  first  submarginal  cells  likewise ;  the  remainder  of  the  wing  is  hya- 
line, without  any  spots  or  clouds,  except  an  indistinct  one  on  the  cross- 
vein  at  the  base  of  the  fourth  posterior  cell.  Head  black,  clothed  with 
golden-yellow  short  pile ;  oral  margin  reddish  ;  antennse  black;  first  joint 
red;  third  joint  conical,  with  a  style  half  as  long  as  the  joint;  probos 
cis  projecting  about  half  the  length  of  the  head  beyond  the  oral  mar- 
gin. Thorax  grayish-black,  with  yellowish  pile,  more  whitish  above 
the  root  of  the  wings ;  scutellum  reddish,  black  at  base ;  abdomen  black, 
with  very  little  red  on  the  sides ;  second  segment  with  the  usual  white 
cross-band  on  its  anterior  half;  the  other  segments  beset  with  yellow 
and  white  scales;  sides  with  yellowish  hair  at  the  base  and  black 
hair  on  the  segments  beyond  the  second ;  venter  reddish,  with  white 
scales  on  the  first  four,  and  with  yellow  ones  on  the  following  segments. 
Halteres  brownish  at  the  base  of  the  knob ;  its  tip  yellowish.  Legs 
densely  beset  with  fulvous  scales,  which  cover  the  ground-color  ;  tarsi 
black.    Length  12™™. 

E.  dodrans  is,  in  many  respects,  very  like  JE,  UttAans;  it  is,  however, 
a  little  smaller;  the  brown  on  the  winga  is  of  a  very  uniform  tinge,  with 
no  reddish  nor  subhyaline  spots  in  it.  In  K  titubansj  the  brown  is  more 
reddish,  the  costal  cell  more  yellowish,  and  the  proximal  end  of  the  sub- 
marginal  cell  has  a  paler,  almost  subhyaline,  spot  in  it;  the  clouds  on 
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the  cross- veins  at  the  base  of  the  third  and  fourth  posterior  cells  are 
very  distinct  here,  while  in  E,  dodrans  there  is  a  hardly  perceptible  in- 
fascation  on  the  cross-vein  at  the  base  of  the  fourth  cell  only.  In  E. 
dodraiMj  the  distance  between  the  bases  of  the  third  and  fourth  poste- 
rior cells  is  a  little  greater  than  in  E,  titubans;  finally,  in  the  latter,  the 
antennal  style  is  comparatively  longer. 

Hab. — Colorado  Springs  (P.  B.  Uhler);  two  specimens  (somewhat 
rubbed  off  on  the  abdomen).  One  of  them  has,  on  both  wings,  an  adven- 
titious stomp  of  a  vein  inside  of  the  discal  cell. 

11.  ExoPBOSOPA  DORIS  n.  sp. — Base  of  the  wings  as  far  as  the  basal 
cross- veins  brownish ;  costal  cell  yellowish ;  first  basal  cell,  except  its 
proximal  end,  which  is  pale  yellow,  and  first  posterior  cell,  except  its 
distal  end,  brown ;  the  middle  portion  of  the  marginal  and  first  sub- 
marginal  cells  browD,  which  thus  forms  an  incomplete,  irregular,  and 
ill-defined  cross-band,  expanded  anteriorly  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  first 
vein,  attenuated  posteriorly,  and  ending  in  the  brown  of  the  first  pos- 
terior cell ;  the  distal  boundary  of  this  cross-band  is  in  zigzag,  one  of  the 
projections  touching  the  proximal  end  of  the  second  submarginal  cell ; 
the  proximal  boundary  is  evanescent ;  a  round,  brown  spot  on  the  prox- 
imal end  of  the  second  posterior  cell ;  an  irregular,  ill-defined,  narrow, 
oblique,  brown  band  runs  from  the  small  cross- vein  across  the  discal  cell, 
covers  the  proximal  end  of  the  third  posterior  cell  and  the  posterior 
cross- vein,  cuts  in  two  the  anal  cell,  and  ends  in  the  axillary  without 
touching  the  posterior  margin ;  small  clouds  on  the  bifurcation  of  the 
second  and  third  veins  and  on  the  proximal  end  of  the  discal  cell.    Epis- 
toma  yellow,  clothed  with  yellow  scales ;  cheeks  pale  yellow,  with  a  sil- 
very covering  of  scales ;  front  and  vertex  black,  with  golden-yellow  scales ; 
posterior  orbits  silvery ;  proboscis  not  projecting  beyond  the  oral  mar- 
gin; antennae  black;  first  joint  short,  reddish;  the  third  conical,  with 
a  style  half  as  long  as  the  joint.    Thorax  with  yellow  pile;  white  pile 
above  the  root  of  the  wings  and  in  front  of  the  reddish  scutellum  ;  sil- 
very-white pile  on  the  chest  and  pleursB ;  abdomen  densely  clothed  with 
yellow  scales,  except  at  the  base  of  the  second  and  on  the  fourth  seg- 
ments, where  there  are  cross-bands  of  white  scales ;  seventh  segment 
likewise  beset  with  white  scales ;  venter  reddish-yellow,  with  snow-white 
Bcales  on  the  first  four  segments  and  yellowish  scales  on  the  following 
segments,  with  an  admixture  of  black  ones  on  the  fifth  segment.    Fe- 
mora red,  clothed  with  fulvous  scales ;  tibisB  reddish,  darker  on  their 
front  side;  the  front  pair  black  at  tip;  the  hind  pair  is  black,  thickly 
clothed  on  the  inner  side  with  fulvous  scales ;  tarsi  black.    Halteres  with 
a  yellow  knob.    Length  7-8°»™. 

Hob. — Humboldt  Station,  Central  Pacific  Bailroad,  Nevada  (July  29). 
A  single  very  well  preserved  specimen. 

A  second  specimen,  from  Oregon  (H.  Edwards),  is  considerably  larger 
I  from  12""  to  13"");  the  coloring  of  the  body  is  exactly  the  same;  the 
distribution  of  the  brown  spots  on  the  wings  is,  in  the  main,  the  same, 
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they  are  all  less  extended  and  weakened  in  intensity  of  color ;  the  whole 
first  basal  and  the  proximal  end  of  the  first  posterior  cell  are  not  browo, 
but  yellowish,  which  color  is  interrnpted  by  a  brown  dood  oo  the 
small  cross-vein,  and  ends  in  a  brown  cloud  in  the  middle  of  the  first 
posterior  cell ;  the  brown  band  across  the  middle  of  the  marginal  and 
first  submarginal  cells  is  narrower;  that  running  obliquely  from  the 
discal  to  the  axillary  cell  is  likewise  narrow,  almost  dissolved  in  its  com- 
ponent spots.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  the  same 
species. 

12.  ExoPBOSOPA  AGASSizi  Locw,  Gentur.,  viii,  24.-— California.  Mast 
be  somewhat  like  J^.  dorU;  nevertheless,  a  different  species. 

13.  EXOPBOSOPA  BiFUBOA  Loew,  Gentur.,  viii,  23. — ^California.    I  do 
not  know  it. 

14.  EXOPBOSOPA EBEMITA  u.  sp. — ^Wings  browu  at  base,  the  brown  en- 
croaching a  little  beyond  the  basal  cross- veins,  and  with  two  broad  brown 
cross-bands ;  the  first  is  limited  anteriorly  by  the  prsefurca  and  ends  in 
the  distal  half  of  the  axillary  cell,  where  a  very  narrow  hyaline  space 
separates  its  end  from  the  margin  of  the  wing ;  the  second  starts  from 
the  anterior  margin  in  the  region  of  the  stigma,  and,  attenuated  poste- 
riorly, stops  short  before  crossing  the  third  posterior  cell ;  the  yellowish- 
brown  costal  cell  forms  the  only  connection  between  those  three  regions 
of  brown,  the  hyaline  intervals  between  which  are  almost  broader 
than  the  brown  cross-bands ;  apex  of  the  wing  and  posterior  margin 
likewise  hyaline.  Front  and  vertex  black,  beset  with  yellowish  pile; 
epistoma  brownish-red ;  antennae  black,  third  joint  conical,  with  a  style 
about  one-third  as  long  as  the  joint.  Proboscis  hardly  projecting. 
Thorax  grayish-black,  beset  with  yellowish  pile;  antescutellar  callosities 
brownish ;  scutellum  reddish-brown,  black  at  base.  Ground-color  of  the 
abdomen  black,  with  red  sides;  second  segment  with  a  white  cross-band 
at  the  base;  white  spots  on  each  side  of  the  third,  and  interrupted  cross- 
bands  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  ;  sixth  segment  also  whitish ;  yellow  pile 
on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  at  the  base,  and  black  pile  beyond  the  end 
of  the  second  segment.  Venter  red,  with  traces  of  a  covering  of  white 
scales  on  segments  2-4.  Legs  dark  reddish-brown,  with  black  pile. 
Length  16°»°». 

Hob. — Shasta  district,  California  (H.  Edwards).  A  single  specimen. 
Its  epistoma  and  abdomen  were  somewhat  denuded. 

DiPALTA  nov,  gen. 

Differs  from  Exoprosopa  in  the  course  of  the  second  vein,  which  is 
strongly  contorted,  in  the  shape  of  a  recumbent  S,  near  its  point  of  con- 
tact with  the  cross- vein,  which  separates  the  first  submarginal  cell  from 
the  second. 

A  still  more  important  difference  lies  in  the  structure  of  the  antennae, 
the  third  joint  of  which  does  not  bear  the  terminal  style,  so  apparent  in 
JExoprosopUj  and  is  more  like  that  of  the  genus  Atithrax.    Examined 
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attentively,  that  joint  shows,  on  its  incrassate,  basal  part,  a  more  or 
less  distinct  transverse  suture,  which  also  exists  in  Anthrax^  and  may  in- 
dicate that  the  third  joint  is  very  much  shortened  here  and  coalescent 
with  the  style,  their  suture  being  very  near  the  base  of  the  joint.  The 
joint  is  onion-shaped  at  the  base,  with  a  slender,  fc^ntly  tapering,  almost 
linear,  prolongation,  ending  in  a  point.  I  do  not  see  any  bristle  at  the 
end.  The  body  is  more  slender  than  in  Exoprosopa^  and  the  hairy  cov- 
ering of  a  more  uniform  color. 

Anthrax  paradoxa  Jaennicke  (Exot.  Dipt.,  31,  tab.  ii,  16)  probably 
belongs  here.  The  course  of  the  second  vein  is  the  same  in  that  species ; 
only  the  cross-vein  in  D.  serpentina  is  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  sinus, 
and  not  at  its  base.  In  the  specimen  from  Georgia,  to  be  mentioned 
below,  the  cross- vein  is  placed  very  nearly  as  it  is  in  Jaennicke's  figure. 
Diplooampta  Schiner  (Novara,  119,  tab.  ii,  f.  9)  from  Chili  resembles 
Bipalta  in  the  curvature  of  the  second  vein ;  nevertheless,  it  is  evidently 
different;  the  abdomen  is  not  longer  than  the  thorax,  and  narrower, 
being  gradually  attenuated  posteriorly ;  the  structure  of  the  antennoB  is 
different;  the  species  is  small  (1^  to  2  lines  long),  with  nearly  hyaline 
wings;  the  position  of  the  cross- vein  between  the  second  and  third  veins 
is  different. 
Dipaltaj  in  Greek,  means  twice  bent. 

1.  DiPALTA  SERPENTINA  n.  sp.,  ^  ?. — Body  black,  densely  and  rather 
uniformly  clothed  with  a  short,  appressed,  pale  yellow  tomentum ;  longer 
pile  on  the  pleurae  and  on  the  anterior  margin  of  the  thorax.  Wings 
sabbyaliue,  with  a  pale  brownish-yellow  tinge,  the  base  and  two  irregu- 
lar cross-bands  brown.  These  cross-bands  are  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  large,  round,  brown  spots  on  the  cross-veins  and  bifurcations ;  the 
first  cross-band  has  a  hyaline  spot  anteriorly  in  the  proximal  half  of  the 
marginal  cell ;  posteriorly  it  is  attenuated ;  the  second  cross-band  con- 
tains a  hyaline  spot  at  its  posterior  end  in  the  first  and  second  posterior 
cells ;  the  apex  of  the  wing  is  hyaline,  the  end  of  the  second  vein  clouded 
with  brown;  a  much  smaller  cloud  on  the  third  vein ;  a  stump  of  a  vein 
projects  into  the  marginal  cell  a  short  distance  before  the  cross- vein ;  be- 
yond the  cross-vein,  the  second  vein  is  very  deeply  bisinuate.  Legs 
densely  clothed  with  fulvous  scales,  except  on  the  tarsi,  which  are  black. 
Antennae,  first  two  joints  very  short,  reddish,  sometimes  darker;  third 
joint  black.  Halteres  yellow,  slightly  brownish  at  the  base  of  the  knob. 
Proboscis  not  projecting  beyond  the  oral  border.    Length  10-11°^°*. 

Hob, — ^^lount  Shasta  district,  California  (H.Edwards);  Clear  Creek 
Caiion  (Uhler);  Colorado  Mountains  (W.  L.  Carpenter).  Three  speci- 
mens. 

Observation. — I  have  a  specimen  from  Georgia  (H.  K.  Morrison)  which 
probably  belongs  here.  The  hairy  covering  of  the  body  is  of  a  very 
saturate  fulvous;  the  markings  of  the  wings  are  of  a  darker  brown; 
the  different  position  of  the  cross  vein  has  been  alluded  to  above. 
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ANTHRAX. 

Id  this  genus,  I  abstain  almost  entirely  from  describing  the  namerons 
new  species  which  I  have  from  California  and  the  Colorado  region. 
Such  a  work  should  be  done  in  connection  with  a  critical  examination 
of  the  previously  described  species  from  the  Atlantic  States,  and  mj 
material  from  those  States  is  entirely  insufficient  for  that  purpose.  I 
subjoin  a  list  of  all  the  described  species  from  North  America  north  of 
Mexico.  The  rough  grouping  which  I  have  attempted  will  facilitate^ 
I  hope,  the  task  of  identification. 

A.  Wings  hyaline ;  costal  cell  but  little  dar Jeer: 

albipectus  Macq.,  3e  suppl.,  34. — North  America. 
^alternata  Say,  Compl.  Wr.,  ii,  61. — Middle  States. 

?  Syk. — eoHBanguinea  Macq.,  D.  E.,  ii,  1,  69. 

'^connexa  Macq.,  5e  suppl.,  76.— ^Baltimore. 

gra4>ilis  Macq.,  D.  E.,  ii,  1, 76. — Philadelphia. 

hypomelas  Macq.,  D.  E.,  ii,  1,  76. — North  America. 
*  lateralis  Say,  Compl.  Wr.,  ii,  59. — Middle  States. 

mucorea  Lw.,  Centur.,  viii,  43. — ^Nebraska. 
*scrobiculata  Lw.,  Centur.,  viii,  39. — Illinois. 

stenozona  Lw.,  Centur.,  viii,  40. — Illinois. 

molitor  Lw.,  Centur.,  viii,  42. — California. 

B.  Wings  hyaline;  cestui  cell  dark  brown: 

*/ulviana  Say,  Compl.  Wr.,  i,  p.  253. — Northwestern  Territory  (Sav). 

•  nigricauda  Lw.,  Centur.,  viii,  38. — Massachusetts ;  White  Mount- 

ains. 

C.  Wings  with  the  proximal  half  dark  brown  or  black  (like  FULVOHIRTA, 

SINUOSA) : 

albovittata  Macq.,  4e  suppl.,  113. — ^N.  A.  (!). 

•  celer  Wied.,  i,  310. — Kentucky. 

edititia  Say,  Compl.  Wr.,  ii,  353. — No  locality  given. 
floridana  Macq.,  D.  E.,  4e  suppl.,  112. — Florida. 
*fulvohirta  Wied.,  i,  308. — Atlantic  States. 

Syn. — o(m\fac%e$  Macq.,  4e  sappl. 

separata  Wk.,  Dipt.  Saand.,  177. 

(?)  incisa  Walker,  Dipt  Saund.,  187. — North  America. 
(?)cede»«  Walker,  Dipt.  Saund.,  190. — United  States. 

palliata  Lw.,  Centur.,  viii,  32. — Illinois. 

parvicornis  Lw.,  Centur.,  viii,  36. — Illinois. 

sagata  Lw.,  Centur.,  viii,  34. — Matamoras. 

•  sinuosa  Wied.,  i,  301. — United  States. 

Syx. — conciaa  Macq.,  D.  £.,  ii,  1,  68. 

nycthemera  Macq.,  D.  £.,  ii,  1,  67. 
(f)aamu2t«  Macq.,  sappl.,  i,  114. 

vestita  Walker,  List,  ii,  258. — Nova  Scotia. 
curta  Lw.,  Centur.,  viii,  35. — California. 
diagonalis  Lw.,  Centur.,  viii,  33. — California. 
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D.  Species  resembling  Anthrax  halcyon  Say: 

•  ceyx  Lw.,  Centur.,  viii,  30. — Virginia. 
demogorgon  Wk.,  List,  ii,  265. — Florida. 

*flav%ceps  Lw.,  Centur.,  viii,  29. — ^Tamaulipas. 

•  halcyon  Say,  Compl.  Wr.,  i,  252. — ^N"ortbwe8tern  United  States. 
fuUginma  Lw.,  Centur.,  viii,  31. — California. 

•  alpha  n.  sp. — ^California;  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

E.  Species  resembling  Anthrax  tegminipennis  Say: 

•  lucifer  Fab.,  Wied.,  i,  294.— West  Indies ;  Texas. 

SYS,^/umiflamma  Walk.,  D.  S.,  184. 

•  tegminipennis  Say,  Compl.  Wr.,  i,  253. — Northwestern  Territory, 

(Say). 
fuscipennis  Macq.,  H.  Nat.,  i,  410.    (Very  doubtful  species.) 

F.  Peculiar  species  not  coming  within  the  former  groups : 

pertusa  Lw.,  Centur.,  viii,  28. — Pecos  River,  Western  Texas. 

(Wings  bifasciate  with  brown.) 
proboscidea  Lw.,  Centur.,  viii,  27.-:-Sonora.   (Very  long  proboscis.) 

Anthbax  sintjosa  Wiedemann,  Auss.  Zw.,  i,  301,  64. — I  have  speci- 
mens of  this  widespread  species  from  Sonoma  County,  California 
(July  5),  Vancouver  Island  (H.  Edwards),  Clear  Creek  CaHon,  Colorado 
(P.  R.  trhler),  Maniton,  Colo.  (August  17),  Morino  Valley,  New  Mex- 
ico (W.  L.  Carpenter).  The  Californian  specimens  have  the  short,  scale- 
like hairs  covering  the  thorax  and  the  abdomen  of  a  more  intense  color, 
red  instead  of  fulvous.  In  all  the  western  specimens,  the  brown  in  the 
first  posterior  cell  reaches  the  bifurcation  of  the  third  vein,  sometimes 
even  beyond.  The  brown  spot  at  the  distal  end  of  the  first  submarginal 
cell  is  a  little  larger,  so  as  to  encroach  a  mere  trifle  on  the  second  sub- 
marginal.  This  species  has  small  but  very  distinct  pulvilli,  and  thus 
holds  the  middle  between  Anthrax  and  Hemipenthes. 

Anthrax  halcyon  Say! — Easily  distinguished  by  its  third  posterior 
cell  being  in  most  specimens  bisected  by  a  cross- vein.  It  has  a  wide  dis- 
tribution in  the  Northwest  and  West ;  it  is  not  rare  round  Maniton  and 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  in  July  and  August.  I  also  have  it  from 
Morino  Valley,  New  Mexico,  July  1  (W.  L.  Carpenter). 

Anthrax  fuliginosa  Loew. — ^Among  my  specimens  from  the  West, 
longing  to  the  group  oi  A,  halcyon^  there  are  several  species^  three  at 
least  occur  in  California.  I  am  not  sure  whether  A.  fuliginosa  is  among 
them. 

The  following  species,  which  seems  to  occur  on  the  plains  of  Wyom- 
ing as  well  as  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  is  easily  distinguishable  from  all 
the  described  species : 

Anthrax  alpha  n.  sp.,  ^  $. — Coloring  of  the  wings  very  like  that 
of  A,  halcyon;  second  submarginal  cell  bisected  by  a  cross- vein;  in  the 
third  posterior,  a  long  stump  of  a  vein.    Length  12-14™™. 

Front,  face,  and  cheeks  beset,  the  former  with  short  black,  the  two 
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latter  with  scarce  yellow  pile;  vertex  black;  proboscis  not  projecting; 
antennae  black,  first  joint  reddish,  with  t>lack  pile.  Thorax  grayish- 
black,  clothed  with  pile,  which  is  pale  fulvous  above  and  white  on  the  pec- 
tus and  the  lower  part  of  the  pleurae.  Scutellum  reddish,  black  at  base; 
groundcolor  of  the  abdomen  is  grayish-black  ;  in  rubbed-off  specimens, 
only  a  little  red  is  perceptible  on  the  sides  of  the  second  and  third  seg- 
ments ;  in  well  preserved  specimens,  the  ground-color  is  entirely  con- 
cealed under  a  dense,  appressed  tomentum,  which  is  whitish-gray  on  the 
anterior  and  brownish-fulvous  on  the  posterior  half  of  the  segments;  an 
ill  defined  blackish  spot  in  the  middle  of  each  segment ;  the  sides  of  the 
first  two  segments  are  beset  with  yellowish-white  pile ;  the  sides  of  the 
following  segments,  beginning  with  the  end  of  the  second,  with  black, 
mixed  with  fulvous  pile,  the  black  forming  tufts  on  the  hind  margins 
of  the  segments ;  the  same  black  pile  is  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
abdomen,  above  the  tomentum.  Venter :  segments  2-4  reddish,  more  or 
less  black  at  the  base ;  the  following  segments  black,  with  a  reddish 
posterior  margin.  Legs  red,  with  a  golden-yellow  tomentum  and  black 
spines ;  front  femora  black  at  liase ;  tips  of  tibiae  and  all  the  tarsi  black. 
Wings  tinged  with  blackish-brown ;  in  the  apical  half,  the  following 
spaces  are  grayish-hyaline  :  a  spot  in  the  expanded  end  of  the  marginal 
cell,  the  end  of  the  first  submarginal  and  nearly  the  whole  second  submar- 
ginal,  a  streak  in  the  end  of  the  first  posterior  cell,  the  three  other  pos- 
terior cells,  and  the  latter  half  of  the  discal  cell ;  the  veins  traversing 
these  subhyaline  places  are  clouded  with  brown.  The  cross-vein  bi- 
secting the  second  submarginal  cell  is  placed  in  its  narrow  part,  so  as 
to  form  with  the  adjacent  veins  the  figure  A. 

Hab, — Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  where  I  found  it  to  be  quite  common,  August 
21, 1876.    Five  specimens. 

Six  specimens  which  I  took  near  Webber  Lake,  Sierra  Nevada  (July 
25),  agree  in  all  respects  with  those  from  Cheyenne ;  but  they  are  a  little 
smaller,  the  coloring  is  a  little  darker,  both  on  the  wings  and  on  the 
body ;  the  pile  on  the  chest  and  pleura  is  less  white ;  the  tomentum  on 
the  abdomen  above  is  the  same,  but  the  fulvous  prevails  over  the  gray, 
and  the  black  spots  in  the  middle  of  each  segment  are  larger;  on  the 
second  segment,  along  the  hind  margin,  the  black  forms  a  cross-band, 
attenuated  on  each  side,  and  not  reaching  the  lateral  margin  ;  the  same 
is  repeated  on  each  following  segment,  the  black  spot  rapidly  diminish- 
ing in  extent.  The  venter  is  reddish,  without  any  black  at  the  base  of 
the  segments.  The  portion  of  the  anterior  branch  of  the  third  vein 
beyond  the  supernumerary  cross- vein  is  very  distinctly  clouded  with 
brown  in  these  specimens,  while  it  is  not  clouded  at  all,  or  only  imper- 
ceptibly, in  the  specimens  from  Cheyenne.  I  hold  this  to  be  merely  » 
l3cal  variety  of  A.  alpha. 

Anthrax  lxjciper  F. — Hitherto  known  only  from  the  West  Indies.  I 
have  several  specimens  from  Dallas,  Tex.  (Boll),  which  seem  to  belong: 
here. 
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I  have  one  or  two  other  well  marked  species,  belongiog  to  the  same 
groap ;  one,  from  Fort  Bridger,  Wyo.,  is  somewhat  like  A,  lucifer^  but 
certainly  different;  the  other,  from  Soath  Park,  Colorado,  and  Twin 
Lake  Creek,  Colorado  ( W.  L.  Carpenter),  is  more  like  an  A,  tegminipenniSj 
bnt  with  a  more  byaline  latter  half  of  the  wings. 

Hemipenthes. 

This  genas  was  established  by  Loew  (Centur.,  viii,  44)  for  the  European 
Anthrax  moriOj  and  for  a  species  from  British  North  America,  of  which 
he  described  the  female  as  H.  seminigra.  He  does  not  say  what  pre- 
vented him  from  identifying  it  with  Anthrax  morioides  Say,  which  is 
certainly  a  Hemipenthes.  A  well  preserved  male  specimen  from  Montreal 
agrees  well  with  Say's  and  Wiedemann's  descriptions ;  the  knob  of  the 
balteres,  however,  is  dark  on  one  side,  whitish  yellow  on  the  other.  It 
does  not  have  the  strongly  coarctate  first  posterior  cell,  which  distin- 
guishes H.  seminigraj  accordiug  to  Mr.  Loew's  description.  A  number 
of  specimens  from  Spanish  Peaks,  Colorado,  possess  this  character,  and 
therefore  belong,  I  suppose,  to  H,  seminigra, 

I  have,  moreover,  a  number  of  specimens  from  different  parts  of  Cal- 
ifornia (Yosemite  and  Webber  Lake),  which  may  likewise  belong  here. 
The  Hemipenthes  occurring  commonly  in  Mario  County,  California,  in 
May,  seems  to  be  a  different  species.  The  wings  are  more  uniformly 
black,  and  the  pile  and  toroentum  on  the  abdomen  are  different. 

Aegyeamceba. 

Contains  a  variety  of  forms,  which  have,  as  common  characters,  a 
pencil  of  hairs  at  the  end  of  the  third  antennal  joint,  and  distinct,  rather 
large  pul villi.  With  a  very  insufficieut  material,  I  have  attempted  a 
rough  grouping  of  all  the  described  species  from  the  United  States,  in 
which  I  have  used  some  characters  hitherto  neglected.  In  using  this 
table,  it  must  be  remembered  that  I  know  only  those  species  which  are 
marked  with  an  asterisk  (*),  and  that  data  about  the  others  are  drawn  from 
the  descriptions.  I  have  omitted  Anthrax  costata  Say  (Compl.  Wr.,  i, 
254),  which  may  possibly  be  an  Argyramceba, 

I.  Large  species ;  third  posterior  cell  bisected  by  a  cross-vein : 

♦  simson  Fab.,  Wied.,  i,  259  (syn.  scripta  Say,  Compl. 

Wr.,  ii,  59). — Atlantic  States. 
delila  Loew,  Centur.,  viii,  45. — California. 
XL  The  male  has  the  last  abdominal  segments  clothed  with  silvery 

scales;  the  other  segments  in  both  sexes  altogether 
black : 
(a)  Wings  black;  posterior  margin  hyaline;  the  limit  of  the  black 

well  defined : 
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{b)  The  black  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  wing  reaches  the 
end  of  the  first  sabmargiual  cell ;  wings  remarkably 
nan*owed  toward  their   root,  cuneiform ;    axillary 
cell  exceedingly  narrow,  linear;  alala  obsolete;  the 
pencil-bearing  style  of  the  antenna  is  as  long  as  the 
styliform  portion  of  the  third  joint : 
^argyrapyga  Wied.,  i,  313  (syn.  conttgua  Lw.,  Cent.. 
viii,  50^  female). — Virginia ;  Georgia. 
(bb)  The  black  on  the  anterior  margin  of  the  wing  does  not 
cover  the  end  of  the  marginal  cell ;  wings  broadf 
with  a  fully -developed,  broad  axillary  cell  and  alala: 
the  pencil-bearing  style  of  the  antenna  is  short 
abont  one-quarter  of  the  length  of  the  very  long 
styliform  portion  of  the  third  joint : 
^analis  Say,  Gompl.  Wr.,  ii,  60  {syu.georgwa  Macq.).— 
Atlantic  States. 
(aa)  Wings  black,  this  color  being  gradually  evanescent  posteri- 
orly ;  they  are  long  and  comparatively  narrow ;  the 
stout  basal  portion  of  the  third  antennal  joint  is 
somewhat  gradually  attenuated,    conical,  with  a 
short  pencil-bearing  style. 
^cephus  Fabr.,  Wied.,  i,  297. — Southern  States. 
III.  Hind  margins  of  abdominal  segments  (especially  the  second  and 

third)  more  or  less  beset  with  white  or  whitish  scales, 
forming  spots  or  cross-bands : 
(a)  Basal  portion  of  the  wings  more  or  less  black ;  black  spots  at  the 

proximal  end  of  the  second  submarginal,  the  third 
posterior,  sometimes  also  the  second  posterior  cells : 
(5)  A  hyaline  space  across  the  proximal  end  of  the  margioal 
and  the  distal  end  of  the  first  basal  cells : 
(e)  A  brown  spot  at  the  proximal  end  of  the  second  pos- 
terior cell : 
^limatultia  Say,  Compl.  Wr.,  ii,  354. — Indiana  (Say). 
(cc)  No  brown  spot,  etc.: 

^albofasciata  Macq.,  D.  E.,  ii,  1,  67. — Georgia. 
(bb)  No  hyaline  space  across,  etc. : 

{d)  Distal  half  of  the  wings  hyaline : 
•antecedena  Walker,  Dipt.  Saund.,  193.— United  States. 
{dd)  Distal  half  of  the  wings  distinctly  grayish : 
^obsoleta  Loew,  Centur.,  viii,  47. — Missouri ;  Georgia. 
{aa)  Basal  portion  of  the  wings  black,  with  numerous  black  spots 

in  the  hyaline  portion  : 
•pluto  Wied.,  i,  261.— Kentucky  (Wied.). 
stellana  Loew,  Centur.,  viii,  46. — Oregon. 
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{aaa)  Basal  portion  of  the  wing  more  or  less  dark ;  no  black  spots 

at  the  proximal  end  of  the  second  sabmarginal,  sec- 
ond and  third  posterior  cells  : 
bastardi  Macq.,  D.  E.,  ii,  1,  p.  60. — North  America. 
pauper  Loew,  Centar.,  viii,  48. — Illinois, 
•/wr  n.  sp. — Texas. 
IV.  Group  in  which  the  costal  cell  is  checkered,  hyaline,  and  black : 

*cedipus  Fab.,  Wied.,  i,  p.  262  (syn.  irrorata  Say  and 
Macq.). 
Schiner  (Fauna  Austr.,  Dipt.,  i,  52)  says  that  the  larvte  of  Argyra- 
tnoeba  live  parasitically  in  pupae  of  Lepidoptera,  That  this  is  far  from 
being  universally  the  case  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  A.  cephus  and  A. 
fur  were  bred  from  the  nest  of  a  Mud-wasp  in  Texas,  forming  tubes  of 
clay  five  or  six  inches  long,  pasted  together  like  organ-pipes.  The  nests 
were  found  near  Dallas,  Tex.,  by  Mr.  Boll,  and  are  now  in  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  pupae  bored  their 
way  directly  through  the  clay,  and  the  exuviae  remained  in  the  hole. 
The  Hymenopteron  which  builds  these  nests  is  very  probably  a  Pelo- 
popus;  the  larva  of  the  fly  probably  devours  the  larvae  of  the  wasp. 

I  observed  A,  cedipus  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  persistently  flying  round 

a  hole  in  a  pine  log,  probably  containing  the  nest  of  some  Hymenopteron. 

Argyramceba  Uucogaster  Meig.  was  bred  from  the  nest  of  a  Cenumusj 

living  in  deformed  reeds.    The  article  of  Mr.  Frauenfeld  on  the  subject 

is  well  worth  reading  (Verh.  zool.-bot.  Gesellsch.,  1864,  688). 

A.  guhnotata  Meig.  was  bred  by  the  same  author  from  a  nest  of 
Chalicodoma  muraria  Lin.  (Verh.  zool.-bot.  Ges.,  1861, 173). 

A.  sinuata  was  bred  by  Mr.  Laboulb^ne  from  the  nest  of  a  Hymenop- 
teron, probably  Megachile  muraria  (see  Ann.  de  la  Soc.  Entom.  de 
France,  J  857,  781). 

1.  Abgtbamgsba  cedipus  Wied.  (syn.  irrorata  Say,  Macq.)* — Seems 
to  have  a  very  wide  distribution  all  over  North  America,  even  quite  far 
in  the  northwest  of  the  British  possessions ;  according  to  Schiner,  also 
in  South  America.  I  brought  a  couple  of  specimens  from  Webber  Lake, 
Sierra  County,  California.  A  specimen  from  the  Shasta  district  was 
given  to  me  by  Mr.  H.  Edwards.  A  specimen  which  I  took  in  Sonoma 
County,  July  4,  is  larger,  and  the  black  dots  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
viug  are  much  more  scarce. 

2.  ABaTBAM(EBA  LiMATULUS  Say. — I  retain  under  this  name  a  group 
of  specimens  from  the  Oeysers,  Sonoma  County,  California  (May  5-7) ; 
Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming  (August  7) ;  Fair  Play,  Colorado ;  Spanish 
Peaks,  Colorado ;  Sangre  de  Cristo  Mountains,  New  Mexico  (the  latter 
collected  by  Lieut.  W.  L.  Carpenter).  The  extent  of  the  black  on  the 
wiogs  in  these  specimens  is  very  variable,  even  in  those  taken  on  the 
Bame  day  and  in  one  locality ;  in  many,  there  is  very  little  black  left 
except  the  dark  clouds  on  the  cross- veins.  Whether  these  specimens 
really  belong  to  the  A.  limatulus  I  am  not  prepared  to  affirm.   Say's  orig 
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inal  specimens  were  from  Indiana.  I  have  no  specimens  from  that  re- 
gion, except  a  well  preserved  male  from  Detroit,  Michigan,  which,  be- 
sides the  white  scales,  has  some  fulvous  scales  forming  cross-bands  on 
the  abdominal  segments.  Such  scales  not  being  mentioned  by  Say,  I 
am  in  doubt  whether  this  specimen  is  his  limatulu$  or  not. 

3.  Abgtbamceba  PLUTO  Wied.^Thc  basal  half  of  the  wing  is  more 
or  less  like  the  darker-colored  specimens  of  A.  Umatulus  ;  the  hyaline 
portion  has  nine  or  ten  small  black  spots,  one  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  first  vein  in  the  shape  of  a  small  cloud,  two  on  the  concave  em\ 
of  the  second  vein,  two  on  the  anterior  branch  of  the  third  vein, 
the  one  at  its  origin  being  large ;  a  spot,  sometimes  double,  on  the 
cross- vein  at  the  base  of  the  second  posterior  cell,  often  coalesceut  with 
a  small  spot  on  the  vein  separating  this  cell  from  the  third  posterior;  a 
spot  on  the  curvature  of  the  cross- vein  at  the  base  of  the  third  posterior 
cell ;  another  at  the  proximal  end  of  that  cell ;  one  a  little  before  the  tip 
of  the  fifth  vein.  The  large  spot  on  the  cross-vein  at  the  base  of  the 
fourth  posterior  cell  is  usually  coalescent  with  the  black  on  the  anterior 
half  of  the  wing.  A  long  stump  of  a  vein  on  the  geniculate  base  of  the 
second  vein  ;  two  stumps  on  the  sinuositicsof  the  anterior  branch  of  tbe 
third  vein,  one  on  each  side ;  a  small  stump  on  the  cross- vein  at  the  base 
of  the  third  vein.  Body  deep  black;  face  and  front  with  short,  erect, 
black  pile,  mixed  with  some  white  ones,  especially  around  the  mouth. 
Abdomen  with  tufts  of  black  pile  on  each  of  the  first  segment  and  some 
white  hairs  along  its  hind  margin  ;  small  patches  of  white  scales  on  tbe 
sides  and  the  hind  margin  of  the  third  and  fourth  segments ;  the  eud  of 
the  abdomen  in  the  male  densely  beset  with  white  scales. 

This  description  applies  to  specimens  about  11°*'"  long,  which  I  have 
from  Canada  (F.  X.  B^langer),  Pennsylvania  (E.  T.  Gresson),  and  Waco, 
Texas  (Belfrage).  But  I  have  two  other  specimens,  from  Illinois  (Le 
Baron)  and  Texas  (M.  0.  Z.),  in  which  the  black  spots  on  the  distal 
half  of  the  wings  are  so  much  enlarged  that  they  coalesce  and  form  an 
irregular,  broad  cross-band,  bifurcate  at  both  ends ;  only  three  brown 
dots  on  the  apex  of  the  wing  are  not  confluent  with  this  cross-band.  A 
specimen  from  Georgia  (H.  E.  Morrison)  holds  the  middle  between 
these  two  forms,  its  spots  being  larger  than  in  the  first  form,  and  less 
coalescent  than  in  the  second.  Thia  last  specimen,  as  well  as  that  from 
Illinois,  measures  only  8-9""°.  I  have  little  doubt  now  that  all  these 
specimens  belong  to  A.  pluto. 

5.  Abgyram(EBA  fub  n.  sp.,  S  9. — Face  and  front  polliuose  with 
yellowish-gray,  and  clothed  with  short  black  pile ;  on  the  front,  some 
very  minute  pale  yellow  hairs  are  mixed  with  the  gray  ones ;  the  gray 
occiput  is  more  or  less  clothed  on  the  orbits  with  hair  of  this  latter 
description.  The  dull  grayish-black  ground-color  of  the  thorax  and  sen- 
tellum  is  in  part  covered  with  a  short,  yellow,  appressed  tomeutum ;  a 
large  tuft  of  yellowish- white  pile  between  the  humerus  and  the  root  of 
the  wings,  extending  to  the  upper  part  of  the  pleurje ;  a  frill  of  whitish 
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hairs,  mixed  with  black  ones,  on  the  anterior  margin  of  the  thorax,  op- 
posite the  oociput;  the  edge  of  the  scntellum  with  a  yellowish- white 
toiuentaoi  and  a  row  of  stiff  black  bristles.  Ground -color  of  the  abdo- 
iDeQ  blacky  first  segment  on  each  side  with  a  tuft  of  yellowish-white 
pile  and  a  sparse  fringe  of  them  along  the  hind  margin ;  second  seg- 
B€Qt  blacky  with  a  faint  streak  of  microscopic  fulvous  tomentum  in  the 
aiddle;  the  following  segments  are  densely  clothed  with  a  recumbent, 
iiiort, yellowish  tomentum,  more  whitish  on  the  hind  margins  of  the 
segments;  in  the  middle  of  each  segment,  the  tomentum,  being  less 
dense,  leares  a  dark  spot,  which,  in  connection  with  similar  spots  on 
tbe  next  segments,  forms  an  illdefined  longitudinal  dark  stripe;  rows 
of  black  erect  pile  on  each  segment  above  the  yellow  pubescence;  the 
Uaek  pile  is  more  dense  on  the  sides  and  at  the  end  of  the  body ;  the 
sd^of  the  two  last  segments  are  clothed  with  whitish,  scale-like  pile; 
the  same  whitish  scales  form  subtriangular  spots  on  the  hind  corners  of 
the  third  and  fourth  segments,  connected  with  the  fringes  of  whitish 
kirs  on  the  bind  margins  of  the  segments.  Femora  black ;  four  front 
tibke  and  tarsi  dark  brown ;  the  front  femora  are  sparsely  beset  on 
the  anterior  side  with  whitish-gray  scales.  Halteres  yellowj  the  knob 
with  a  brown  spot.  Wings  grayish-hyaline ;  their  root,  the  costal  cells^ 
the  two  basal  cells,  and  the  proximal  ends  of  the  anal  and  axillary  cells 
Nte  reddish-brown ;  a  transverse  darker  brown  cloud  on  the  small 
m)S3-vein,  and  the  bifurcation  of  the  second  and  third  veins ;  another 
dtfker  cloud,  coalescent  with  the  brown  of  the  base  of  the  wings,  lies 
between  the  origin  of  the  praBfnrca  and  the  cross- vein  at  the  base  of  the 
foarth  posterior  cell.  The  stump  of  a  vein  on  the  anterior  branch  of  the 
third  vein  is  small,  sometimes  obsolete ;  that  on  the  curvature  of  the 
teeond  vein  is  moderately  long ;  there  is  none  in  the  second  posterior 
«ell.  Length  10-11"»™. 

Hab.^Dallas,  Texas  (Boll).  Three  specimens.  The  description  was 
^niwn  from  a  well-preserved  female. 

As  mentioned  in  the  introductory  paragraph  to  this  genus,  the  larva 
<tf  this  species  lives  in  the  nest  of  a  Mud- wasp  {Pelopcem  t)y  and  this 
>IoDe  induced  me  to  describe  it.  I  did  not  dare  to  identify  it  with 
^tthrax  basiardi  Macq.,  and  still  less  with  Anthrax  costata  Say. 

Triodites  nov.  gen. 

Belongs  in  the  number  of  genera  which  forms  the  passage  between 
the  Anthracina  and  Bombylina,  It  has  the  appearance  of  an  elongated 
Anthrax;  the  antennte  are  distant  at  the  base,  and  resemble  those  of 
^^at  genus.  But  the  eyes  of  the  male  are  contiguous  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, high  up,  on  the  vertex,  and  the  bifurcation  of  the  second  and  third 
veios  takes  place  long  before  the  small  cross-vein,  the  praefurca  being 
^^ry  short  Triodites^  like  Oticodocera  and  other  genera  of  the  same 
POQp,  has,  in  the  male,  a  very  large  frontal  triangle,  and,  in  the  female 
» correspondingly  large  frontal  space. 
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Head  subglobalar ;  occiput  but  slightly  tumid;  oral  opening  oval 
slightly  oblique;  front  projecting  very  little  in  the  profile;  epistoma  re- 
treating below  the  antennse,  comparatively  long  (longer  than  io  Ir 
thrax)  and  broad,  nearly  flat;  cheeks  exceedingly  narrow,  linear,  the 
eyes  being  nearly  in  contact  with  the  month ;  eye9  very  large,  occapyinj 
the  whole  side  of  the  head,  and  descending  on  the  under  side  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  mouth ;  they  are  (as  in  Anthrax)  somewhat  reniform,  vith 
a  linear  impression,  starting  from  the  sinus  of  the  occipital  orbit  and 
interrupted  about  the  middle ;  in  the  male,  the  eyes  come  in  contact  for 
a  short  dis^nce  in  front  of  the  small  ocellar  triangle ;  in  the  fema]e« 
they  are  separated  by  an  interval,  which  is  not  greater  than  the  inter- 
val between  the  roots  of  the  antennae ;  frontal  triangle,  in  the  male, 
very  large,  nearly  flat ;  the  pubescence  on  front  and  epistoma  is  short, 
denser  on  the  latter  than  on  the  former. 

AntenncBj  in  a  profile-view  of  the  head,  are  inserted  about  its  middle: 
the  two  basal  joints  are  exceedingly  short,  concealed  in  the  pubescence: 
the  third  joint,  broad  at  base,  becomes  suddenly  contracted,  long,  linear; 
styliform,  truncate  at  the  end,  the  truncature  bearing  a  minute  joiot, 
with  a  bristle  at  the  end. 

Thorax  rounded,  clothed  with  a  very  delicate,  even,  silky,  erect,  and 
moderately  long  pubescence ;  only  a  single  delicate  bristle  is  perceptible 
on  each  side  in  front  of  the  wings,  and  a  few  on  the  antescutellar 
tubercle  (they  are  of  the  same  color  with  the  pubescence) ;  scutelhm 
rather  broad. 

Abdomen^  in  the  male,  narrower  than  the  thorax,  and  not  much  longer, 
cylindrical,  the  seventh  segment  being  only  a  little  narrower;  in  the 
female,  the  abdomen  is  a  little  longer  than  the  thorax,  and  nearly  aj; 
broad,  gradually  attenuated  posteriorly.  The  segments  do  not  differ 
much  in  length,  the  second  being  but  a  little  longer ;  in  the  female,  the 
seventh,  at  the  end,  bears  a  dense  circle  of  appressed  hairs,  tbcir  ends 
converging,  and  closing  the  anal  opening. 

Legs  moderately  long,  clothed  with  scales,  and  beset  with  spines ;  pal- 
villi  distinct. 

Wings  of  moderate  length  and  breadth,  narrower  than  in  most  species 
of  Anthrax;  venation  like  that  of  an  Anthrax^  except  that  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  second  and  third  veins  takes  place  very  early,  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  root  of  the  wing  as  the  proximal  end  of  the  discal 
cell ;  the  pradfurca  is  but  one-half  longer  than  the  great  cross- vein ;  the 
small  cross-vein  is  about  the  middle  of  the  discal  cell ;  the  curvature  of 
the  second  vein  at  the  end  and  of  the  anterior  branch  of  the  third 
vein  are  very  much  like  those  of  an  ordinary  Anthrax  {A.  altemata  or 
sinuosa);  costal  enlargement  small;  a  distinct,  apparently  coriaceoos, 
epimeral  hook,  as  in  Anthrax. 

TrioditeSf  in  Greek,  means  a  street-lounger. 

Teiodites  mus  n.  sp.,  S  9  . — ^Uniformly  clothed  with  whitish-gray  pile; 
face  with  white  pile ;  wings  hyaline.    Length  8-9* 


imm 
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Male. — ^Frontal  triaDgle  black,  with  short,  erect,  black  pile ;  face  with 
i  den^  covering  of  short  SDOw-white  pile ;  antennae  black ;  occipat 
blaek,  with  appressed  white  hairs  along  the  orbits;  thorax  grayish - 
Hack,  with  a  dense  covering  of  delicate,  downy,  whitish-gray  pile,  which 
Id  an  obliqne  light  looks  altogether  white ;  the  few  bristles  on  the  ante- 
RQtellar  callosities  and  on  the  scntellam  are  whitish,  almost  colorless; 
ftbdomen  black,  with  the  same  covering  of  grayish-white  pile,  which  is 
bogerhere  on  the  sides.  Halteres  whitish ;  knob  brownish.  Legs  blacky 
tensely  clothed  with  white  scales ;  spines  on  femora  and  tibiae  whitish- 
fellow.  Wings,  including  the  costal  cell,  of  a  pnre  hyaline ;  veins,  ex- 
cept at  the  root,  black ;  costal  and  first  longitudinal  brown. 

Ftmak, — ^Like  the  male,  but  the  front  is  slightly  brownish  prninose, 
md  lias,  besides  the  erect,  black  pile,  some  short,  recumbent,  yellowish 
bairs.  The  hind  margins  of  the  abdominal  segments  are  beset  with 
lome  short,  appressed,  whitish  hairs,  forming  cross-bauds. 

Hob, — ^I  have  a  single  male,  which  I  took  near  the  Salt  Lake,  Utah, 
AQgnst  1.  One  of  the  females  is  from  Sonoma  County,  California,  July 
(;  the  other  from  the  Shasta  district  (H.  Edwards,  July,  1875). 

Onoodoceba. 

05CODOCBRA  LEUCOPROCTA  Wiedemann,  i,  330  (Mulio) ;  male  (syn. 
(ktodoeera  dimidiata  Macq.,  D.  E.,  ii,  1,  84,  female). — Middle  and 
&Nitbem  States ;  Illinois ;  Wisconsin. 

Leptochxlus  modestus  Loew,  Centnr.,  x,  40. — Texas. » I  do  not  know 
APH(EBAKTUS  CERVINUS  Loew,  Ccutur.,  X,  39. — Texas. )  these  species 

BOMBTLIUS. 

The  species  from  the  Atlantic  States  may  be  grouped  as  follows : — 

1  Anterior  half  of  the  wings  brown,  with  a  well-defined,  sinuous,  pos- 
terior limit  of  that  color : 
fraieaus  Wied.,  i,  583. 

Stn. — rtciiiiw  Macq.,  ii,  1, 98. 

albipedw  Macq.,  5e  snppl.,  82. 
cdqualiB  Harris  {nee  Fabr.),  3d  edit.,  604. 
major  Kirby,  Fauoa  Bor.-Am.,  312. 

*  WiDgs  brown  at  base,  and  with  brown  spots  on  the  posterior  half : 

^HldiMus  Loew,  Centur.,  iv,  47. 

Pjfgmmus  Fab.,  Wied.,  i,  351. 
1^  The  brown  of  the  basal  half  of  the  wings  is  gradually  evanescent 
posteriorly :  • 

atric€p9  Loew,  Centur.,  iv,  49. 

mexicaniM  Wied.,  i,  338. 

^YJi.—/ulmbiui»  Macq.,  5e  soppl.  i  SynoDyniy  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 

pkiladelphicu9  Macq.,  ii,  I,  99.    ^     Loew,  in  litt. 

rani«  Fab.,  Wied.,  i,  335. 
validus  Loew,  Centur.,  iv,  48. 
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I 

The  Californian  species  which  I  have  before  me  may  be  tabalated  as 
follows : 

1.  Anterior  half  of  the  wings  brown,  which  color  has  a  well-defined 

posterior  border 1.  major  Linn. 

2.  Anterior  part  of  the  wings  brown;  the  posterior,  or  hyaline  region, 

with  six  or  seven  brown  spots 2.  dttncapillus  Loew. 

3.  Basal  portion  of  the  wings  more  or  less  brown,  which  color  is  grad 

nally  evanescent  posteriorly : 
Frontal  triangle  (in  the  male)  with  a  conspicaons  coverings  of  sil- 
very white,  shining,  recnmben  t  pile ....  3.  metopiutn  n.  sp' 

Frontal  triangle  (of  the  male)  with  blackish  or  golden-yellow, 
never  conspicaons,  pile : 

Face  and  cheeks  with  a  dense  beard  of  pale  yellowish,  shining: 

comparatively  long  hair,  entirely  concealing  the  color 

of  the  face  under  it 4.  aurifer  n.  sp. 

Face  and  cheeks  with  a  sparse  beard  of  mostly  black  pile,  not 

dense  enough  to  conceal  the  color  of  the  face  and 

cheeks  under  it;  proboscis  very  long : 

Smaller  species,  with  a  fringe  of  golden  pile  round  the 

mouth 5.  cachinnam  n.  sp. 

Larger  species,  with  only  black  pile  round  the  mouth, 

6.  lanci/er  d.  sp. 

1.  BoMBYLius  MAJOR  Linn. — Dr.  Loew  identified  with  this  European 
species  specimens  of  the  most  common  Californian  Banthylius,  I  hare 
about  two  dozen  specimens,  principaUy  from  Marin  County,  whicb 
vary  in  size  from  7™°  to  nearly  12"".  The  color  is  likewise  vari- 
able in  the  more  or  less  brown  or  yellowish  shade  of  the  fur,  in  the 
greater  or  lesser  distinctness  of  the  tufts  of  black  pile  on  the  sides  of  the 
abdomen,  etc.  In  a  number  of  specimens,  there  is  no  vestige  of  white 
fur  on  the  chest  and  the  mentum.  Three  specimens  have  the  femora 
black  and  the  tarsi  dark  brown.  The  females,  of  which  I  have  five, 
show  on  the  front  part  of  the  thorax  the  blackish  spot,  which  distin- 
guishes the  southern  variety  of  the  European  B.  major  (see  Loew, 
Neue  Beitr.,  iii,  14).  Whether  some  of  these  varieties  do  not  consti- 
tute different  species,  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide.  At  the  same  time,  I 
confess  not  to  know  in  what  the  difference  between  B.  major  and  B. 
fratellus  of  the  Eastern  States  consists.  Wiedemann  (Auss.  Zw.,  i,  p. 
583)  merely  mentions  the  absence  qf  the'  tufts  of  black  pile  on  the  ab- 
domen ;  but  I  have  seen  specimens  with  such  tufts.  Macquart  (Dipt. 
Exot.,  ii,  1,98;  B,  viciaus)  says  that  B.  fratellus  (his  B.  viciniis)  resem- 
bles B,  major  J  but  that  its  fur  on  the  abdomen  is  fulvous  instead  of 
yellow ;  that  is  all.  Loew  (1.  c.)  adopts  fratellus  as  a  separate  species, 
but  does  not  throw  any  light  on  the  subject  of  its  difference  from  B. 
major;  he  merely  observes  that  apparently  several  species  occur  under 
that  name  in  collections.  As  long,  therefore,  as  it  is  not  settled  whether 
fratellus  on  one  side  and  the  Californian  major  on  the  other  represent 
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)ne  or  several  species,  it  is  useless  to  try  to  discover  a  difference  between 
them,  I  will  only  mention  that  Californian  specimens  frequently  occur 
(rhich  are  larger  and  of  a  deeper  brownish  fulvous  than  any  I  have  seen 
from  the  Atlantic  States. 

2.  BoMBTLius  ALBICAPILLUS  Loew,  Centur.,  X,  42. — Not  rare  in  Marin 
and  Sonoma  Counties  in  April  and  May ;  a  specimen  from  Yosemite 
Valley  (Jane  13)  has  a  whitish  instead  of  yellowish  fur. 

3,  BoMBYLius  METOPiUM  u.  sp.,  ^. — Frontal  triangle  with  a  con- 
Bpicuous  covering  of  long,  silvery- white,  recumbent  hair,  entirely  con- 
cealing the  ground-color ;  face  clothed  with  brownish-gray  pollen,  and 
sparsely  besec  with  long  brownish-black  pile ;  a  fringe  of  fulvous  pile 
along  the  oral  margin ;  long  white  pile  on  the  under  side  of  the  head  ; 
occiput  with  pale  yellowish  pile ;  occipital  triangle  black,  with  a  few 
black  hairs ;  anteunse  black,  with  black  hairs  on  the  first  two  joints ; 
third  joint  but  little  expanded  in  its  proximal  part,  about  once  and  a 
half  the  length  of  the  two  first  taken  together ;  proboscis  of  moderate 
length,  about  twice  as  long  as  the  head.  The  fur  on  the  body  is  pale 
yellowish,  with  some  whitish  reflections  above  the  root  of  the  wings ;  a 
stripe  of  dark  hairs  between  the  latter  and  the  shoulders;  chest  with 
Tchite  pile ;  on  the  abdomen,  rows  of  black  hairs  are  visible  on  the 
posterior  margins  of  the  segments ;  on  both  sides  of  the  second  and  the 
following  segments,  they  are  more  dense.  Stem  of  halteres  brownish ; 
knob  yellow.  Femora  black,  beset  with  yellowish  scales ;  tibise  and 
tarsi  brownish-red,  darker  toward  the  tips.  Wings  brown  at  base  and 
along  the  anterior  margin,  including  the  two  basal,  the  marginal,  and 
the  proximal  half  of  the  first  submarginal  cells ;  on  the  inner  surface  of 
these  cells,  however,  the  brown  is  more  diluted ;  cross- veins  at  the  base 
of  the  first  and  fourth  posterior  cells,  as  well  as  the  bifurcation  of  the 
second  and  third  veins,  are  clouded  with  dark  brown ;  the  cross- vein 
at  the  base  of  the  second  posterior  cell  is  about  as  long  as  the  small 
cross- vein.    Length  8-9"^™. 

Hab. — Lagnnitas  Creek,  Marin  County,  California,  April  19.  Al- 
though I  have  but  a  single  specimen,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  describe  this 
species,  easily  recognizable  by  the  silvery  tuft  on  the  front  of  the  male. 

4.  BoMBYLius  AUBTPEB  n.  sp.,  i  9. — Male* — Epistoma  with  a  dense 
mystax  of  pale  golden-yellow  hair,  covering  the  edge  of  the  mouth, 
bat  not  quite  reaching  the  lower  corner  of  the  eye;  some  few  black 
bairs  in  the  upper  part  of  this  mystax  near  the  orbit ;  front  clothed 
with  shorter  hairs  of  the  same  color  (but  by  far  not  as  long  and  con- 
spicuous as  the  snow-white  pile  on  the  front  of  B.  metopiufn).  Proboscis 
a  little  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  head.  The  two  first  antennal 
joints  with  black  pile ;  the  third  about  once  and  a  quarter  the  length  of 
the  two  first,  rather  broad,  its  greatest  expansion  beyond  its  middle ; 
rather  suddenly  attenuated  at  the  tip.  Under  side  of  the  head  with 
whitish  pile ;  on  the  occiput,  it  is  more  yellowish-white.  The  fur  of  the 
body  rather  uniformly  pale  yellow ;  a  small  tuft  of  black  pile  on  eac 
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side  of  the  third  segment ;  the  far  on  the  chest  more  whitish ;  groand- 
color  of  the  thorax  deep  black.  Halteres  yellow.  Legs  black ;  base  of 
tibiae  brown ;  femora  and  tibiae  beset  with  whitish-yellow  scales.  Prox- 
imal part  of  the  wings  tinged  with  pale  reddish-brown  as  far  as  the  tip 
of  the  first  vein  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  cross-veins ;  the  brown 
gradually  evanescent  about  this  limit;  the  remainder  of  the  wing  gray, 
ish-hyaline. 

Female. — ^Like  the  male  in  all  respects,  except  that  the  fur  is  mach 
more  whitish,  including  that  of  the  mystax.  The  front  is  clothed  with 
some  scattered,  erect,  whitish  pile,  and  a  very  dense,  recumbent,  pale 
whitish-yellow,  shining  tomentum,  completely  covering  the  gronnd- 
color,  except  on  the  vertical  triangle  and  a  line  in  the  center  of  the 
front ;  some  black  hairs  above  the  mystax,  but  none  on  the  front  and 
vertex;  the  brown  on  the  wings  less  dark  and  extended;  the  ground- 
color of  the  femora  and  of  a  part  of  the  tibiae  concealed  under  a  thick 
covering  of  whitish  scales. 

Length  about  6.6°™. 

Hab. — Webber  Lake,  Sierra  Nevada,  California,  July  25.  A  male  and 
a  female.  Will  be  easily  recognized  by  the  dense  hairy  clothing  of  the 
face  and  the  shape  of  the  antennae.  The  paler  fur  of  the  female  speci- 
men I  hold  to  be  varietal  and  not  sexnal. 

5.  BoMBYLius  OAOHINNANS  n.  sp.,  9  i  .—Body  black,  densely  clothed 
with  a  dull  yellowish  fur;  epistoma  brownish-yellow  in  the  female, 
darker  in  the  male,  and  covered  with  grayish  pollen  ;  the  longer  hairs 
upon  it  are  black ;  the  shorter  pile  round  the  edge  of  the  mouth  is 
golden-yellow.  Frontal  triangle  in  the  male  grayish-poUinose,  and  with 
black  pile ;  in  the  female,  the  opaque  grayish-black  front  is  beset  with  a 
recumbent  reddish-golden  short  tomentum,  the  ocellar  tubercle  and  sar. 
roundings  being  free  from  it;  some  scattered  black  erect  hairs  are 
visible  on  the  sides  of  the  front  and  on  the  vertex ;  proboscis  nearly  as 
long  as  the  body ;  antennae  with  black  pile  on  the  basal  joints ;  the 
third  joint  is  rather  narrow  in  the  male  and  somewhat  broader  in  the 
female,  and  of  eqnal  breadth  for  more  than  half  of  its  length,  beyond 
which  it  is  narrower.  The  fur  on  thorax  and  abdomen  is  of  a  nearly 
uniform  color;  on  the  hind  margins  of  the  segments  of  the  latter,  some 
sparse  black  hairs  may  be  perceived,  which  appear  as  indistinct  tafts 
on  the  sides  of  the  second  and  of  the  following  segments.  Wings  gray- 
ish-hyaline, tinged  with  pale  brown  or  reddish-brown  at  the  base  and 
in  the  costal  cell ;  in  the  female,  the  brown  does  not  fill  out  the  distal 
half  of  the  first  basal  nor  the  second  basal  cell ;  in  the  male,  the  brown 
is  darker,  and  gradually  evanescent  posteriorly,  but  it  extends  over 
nearly  the  whole  wing.  Legs  yellowish-red ;  tarsi,  except  their  base, 
black ;  in  the  male,  the  base  of  the  femora  is  black ;  the  knees  have 
black  dots  on  the  front  side.    Length  of  male  6.5"*";  of  female  7-8"". 

Sab. — Sonoma  County,  California,  April  27-May  9.    Two   females 
and  one  male. 
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6.  BoMBYLtus  LANOIPBR  D.  sp.,  ^  9  .—Body  black,  densely  clothed 
with  yellow  fur;  tufts  of  brown  pile  in  the  posterior  corners  of  the  tho- 
rax, and  two  tnfts  of  black  pile  on  each  aide  of  the  abdomen  connected 
by  rows  of  black  pile  over  the  back ;  a  stripe  of  dark  brown  pile  between 
the  hameras  and  the  root  of  the  wing;  on  the  chest,  the  hair  is  paler; 
on  the  nientam,  white.  Epistoma  yellowish-brown,  shining  above, 
grayish-pollinose  on  the  sides,  beset  with  black  pile ;  frontal  triangle  in 
the  male, grayish-pollinose,  beset  with  black  pile;  the  whole  front  and 
vertex  in  the  female  grayish-polliuose,  beset  with  some  recumbent 
golden-yellow  tomentnm  and  longer  black  pile.  Proboscis  long,  as 
long  BA  the  body,  perhaps  a  little  longer.  Third  joint  of  the  antennae 
moderately  broad,  with  parallel  sides,  on  its  last  third  tapering  toward 
the  tip.  Legs  red,  thinly  clothed  with  whitish  scales,  and  beset  with 
black  spines;  tarsi  brown,  reddish  at  base;  knees  dark  brown,  espe- 
cially on  their  anterior  side.  Wings  blackish-brown  on  their  basal 
half;  strongly  tinged  with  grayish  on  the  rest  of  the  surface.    Length 

H€ib. — San  Francisco,  Cal.  (H.  Edwards);  Yosemite  Valley  (June  9). 

One  male  and  two  females.    The  fur  is  intact  in  the  male  only ;  that  of  the 

female,  which  I  took  in  Yosemite  Valley,  is  more  whitish.    In  general 

api)earance,  B,  lancifer  is  not  unlike  B.  varius  of  the  Atlantic  States  ; 

bnt  the  latter  has  a  much  shorter  proboscis,  a  distinctly  lanceolate  third 

aiitennal  joint,  black  pile  on  the  chest,  wings  less  grayish  on  their  distal 

tN>rtion,  etc. 

ANASTCECHUS  nov.  gen. 

Closely  allied  to  Systcechwt,  but  easily  distinguished  from  the  North 
American  species  of  that  genus  by  the  following  characters: — 

Head  comparatively  larger,  and  front  of  the  female  broader. 

Faccj  cheeks^  and  lower  part  of  the  front  are  beset  with  erect  pile^ 
which  forms  a  dense  broad  brnsh,  entirely  concealing  fro<n  view  the 
outlines  of  the  mouth  and  cheeks,  as  well  as  the  basal  jpiats  of  the 
antennse.  When  the  pile  is  removed,  the  face  shows  a  structure  en- 
tirely ditferent  from  that  o^  Systceehtts  ;  in  the  profile,  the  mouth,  instead 
of  projecting  forward,  has  its  sides,  the  cheeks,  on  the  same  plane  with 
the  eyes,  and  even  somewhat  withdrawn  behind  them;  the  epistoma^ 
or  face  above  the  mouth,  projects  very  little,  and  desceuds  almost  directly 
below  the  antenusB. 

Eyes^  in  the  male,  separated  by  an  interval  on  the  vertex,  which  is 
not  coarctate  in  front  of  the  ocelli ;  a  distinct  oblique  line  separates  the 
upper  and  larger  facets  from  the  lower  and  smaller  ones  (in  Systoechus^ 
the  narrow  interval  between  the  eyes  on  the  vertex  is  strongly  coarctate 
in  front  of  the  ocelli ;  the  passage  between  the  two  kinds  of  facets  is 
gradual  and  imperceptible);  in  the  female,  the  interval  between  the 
eyea  is  about  one-half  broader  than  the  horizontal  diameter  of  the  eye. 

Antennce  of  the  same  structure  as  in  SysteechtiSy  but  the  third  joint, 
beyond  the  usuid  ring-like  expansion  at  the  extreme  base,  is,  for  a  cer* 
5  H  B 
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tain  distance,  more  distinctlj  attenuated,  the  dilatation  being  remoTed 
farther  toward  the  middle ;  thb  slender  distal  half  is  more  elongated. 

Venation  like  that  of  SystmchuSy  bat  the  relation  between  the  cruesr 
vein  at  the  base  of  the  second  posterior  cell  to  that  at  the  base  of  the 
third  is  like  1  to  2  or  3  here,  while  it  is  like  1  to  5  or  6  in  Systacktu: 
this  causes  the  proximal  end  of  the  third  posterior  cell  to  be  less  loog 
and  pointed  in  Anastcechusy  and  renders  the  discal  cell  a  little  broader; 
the  usual  enlargement  of  the  costa  at  the  base,  besides  the  usual  pile, 
bears  a  fringe  of  bristles. 

General  outline  of  the  body  more  elongated  than  in  Systeechui;  the 
hairs  on  the  end  of  the  body  longer,  tuft-like. 

This  genus  answers  Dr.  Loew's  first  and  smaller  division  of  8y9t4iAui 
(Nene  Beitr.,  iii,  35).  The  structural  differences  are  of  an  importauce 
which  not  only  justifies  but  requires  the  formation  of  a  new  genus. 

Anastcechus  means  ''separated",  in  contradistinction  from  Syst^pchtu, 
''belonging  together  ". 

Anastcechus  baebatus  n.  sp.,  ^  9 . — Densely  clothed  with  grayish 
yellow  pile,  mixed  with  some  black  pile  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen  (espe- 
cially  iu  the  male) ;  beard  white,  with  some  black  hairs  above ;  wiogs 
grayish-hyaline,  more  or  less  brownish  at  the  base.  Length  5-7™"*  (exclu- 
sive of  the  length  of  the  pile). 

Ground-color  of  the  body  grayish-black,  densely  clothed  with  long 
pale  grayish-yellow  pile  (much  less  yellow  than  that  of  SyaUBchus  tul 
garis).  Head  with  a  dense  beard  of  white  pile,  slightly  yellowish  roiiDd 
the  base  of  the  antennae ;  above  it,  on  the  front,  a  tuft  of  long  black 
hairs,  descending  on  each  side  along  the  eyes  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
inner  orbit  in  the  male,  much  less  in  the  female.  Antennas  black. 
Chest  with  white  pile.  On  the  abdomen,  besides  the  prevailing  yellow- 
ish pile,  darker  hairs  are  visible  in  rows,  on  the  posterior  margins  of 
the  segments;  they  are  black,  and  especially  visible  on  the  last  two  or 
three  segments,  so  that  in  most  of  the  male  specimens  they  impart  a 
blackish  tinge  to  the  pile  around  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  ;  the  extent  and 
number  of  these  black  hairs  is,  however,  very  variable,  and  in  most 
female  specimens  they  disappear  altogether.  Kuobofhalteres  yellow. 
Femora,  except  the  tips,  black,  but  densely  clothed  with  white  scales; 
tip  of  femora,  tibiae,  and  tarsi  reddish-yellow ;  the  usual  spines  of  tiie 
same  color;  end  of  tarsi  brown;  in  the  female,  the  yellow  on  thefernorsi 
is  more  extended.  Wings  grayish  hyaline,  with  a  more  or  less  exteudeil 
shade  of  brown  at  base,  which  is  almost  obsolete  in  the  female;  costii 
at  the  root  with  short  yellowish- white  and  longer  black  pile,  the  latter 
forming  a  kind  of  comb;  wing- veins  black,  those  at  the. root  and  ue^r 
the  costa  often  pale  brownish. 

Eab. — Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  where  I  found  it  commonly  on  the  21st 
^f  August,  1876.  Five  males  and  as  many  females ;  the  latter  smaller. 
Besides  these,  I  have  three  specimens  from  the  Twin  L'ikes,  Colorado 
(9,300  feet  altitude,  collected  by  Lieut.  W.  L.  Carpenter),  which  I  cannot 
distinguish  from  the  others,  although  they  measure  10°*"*. 
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Two  male  specimens  from  California  (one  of  them  from  the  Shasta 
district,  H.  Edwards)  belong  apparently  to  the  same  species,  and  are 
nearly  of  the  size  of  the  larger  ones  from  Cheyenne. 

Finally,  a  female  from  Nantucket,  Mass.  (caught  over  sandy  soil, 
middle  of  September,  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Scudder),  is  larger  than  the  females 
from  Cheyenne,  mesisuring  nearly  10™°* ;  the  proboscis  is  a  little  shorter 
and  there  is  more  yellowish  pile  in  the  beard  around  the  antennae ;  in 
other  respects,  the  agreement  is  perfect. 

A.  harbatus  is  therefore  either  a  species  with  a  very  wide  distribution , 
or  else  there  are  several  closely  allied  species,  which,  with  the  material 
before  me,  I  am  unable  to  distinguish.  The  European  species  of  this 
group  (A,  nitiduluSj  etc.)  are  also  remarkably  like  A.  harhatm, 

Systcechtjs. 

A  difficult  genus  on  account  of  the  great  resemblance  of  the  species 
and  the  apparent  scarcity  of  distinctive  characters  of  an  absolute  and 
more  than  comparative  value.  Systcechus  is  very  common  in  the  West, 
but  occurs  also  in  the  Southern  States.  I  have  seen  only  one  specimen 
from  the  Northeastern  and  Middle  States,  which  I  took  near  Alexandria 
Bay,  Saint  Lawrence  River. 

1^  SYSTOECHUSVULGARisLoew,Centur.,iv,52(Nebraska;  Dr.Hayden). 
A  common  species  in  Colorado,  about  Denver,  Manitou,  etc.,  July,  August 
(P.  R.  Uhler  and  myself);  also  in  Utah  (a  male  from  Salt  Lake  City, 
July  21,  by  A.  S.  Packard).  The  fulvous  hairs  on  the  face  are  often  more 
abundant  than  Dr.  Loew's  wording  implies;  in  the  female,  they  extend 
to  the  front,  especially  along  the  eyes. 

A  female  specimen  which  I  caught  near  Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y.,  on 
Saint  Lawrence  River,  is  smaller,  but  does  not,  in  other  respects,  differ 
from  8.  vulgaris. 

I  have  two  males  and  two  females  from  Illinois  (Le  Baron)  and  Den- 
nisou,  Crawford  County,  Iowa  (Allen ;  July,  1867),  which,  instead  of  the 
usual  pale  yellow  color  of  8.  vulgaris j  are  of  a  decidedly  reddish-yellow, 
almost  rufous ;  in  outline,  they  seem  to  me  broader  than  8.  vulgaris^  and 
may  belong  to  a  different  species. 

2.  Systcechus  solitus  Walker,  List,  etc.,  ii,  288  ( BowftyKi/^).— Flor- 
ida. As  suspected  by  Dr.  Loew  (Centur.,  iv,  -52),  this  is  a  Systwchus. 
I  have  a  specimen  from  Capron,  Fla.  (Messrs.  Hubbard  and  Schwarz,  in 
April),  which  answers  the  description.  It  differs  from  8.  vulgaris  in 
having  the  tarsi  and  the  ends  of  front  and  hind  tibiae  black  ;  the  spines 
on  femora  and  tibise  are  of  the  same  color.    I  do  not  discover  any  other 

difference. 

3.  Systcechus  candidulus  Loew,  Centnr.,  iv,  51  (Wisconsin). — Be- 
sides the  whitish  pile  covering  the  whole  body,  this  species  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  its  longer  proboscis  and  more  hyaline  wings,  with  paler 
veins;  the  pile  on  the  face  and  front  is  black  without  admixture,  ^jjn^^ 
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only  a  slight  grayish  or  whitish  polleu  is  visible  ander  it  on  the  face.   I 
have  specimens  from  Illinois  and  Kansas. 

4.  Systceghus  oreas  u.  sp. — Differs  from  8.  vulgaris  in  the  third 
antennal  joint  being  a  little  broader,  the  mystax  more  mixed  with  falvoas 
pile,  the  proboscis  longer,  the  legs  darker,  the  wings  more  grayish,  the 
covering  of  pile  more  dense  and  of  a  paler  shade  of  yellow,  the  groood- 
color  less  dark  (when  denuded),  without  reddish  on  the  scutellnm ;  on 
the  average,  the  size  is  somewhat  larger. 

Male, — The  blackish -gray  ground-color  of  the  body  is  entirely  concealed 
(in  intact  specimens)  under  a  thick  covering  of  pale  yellow  pile,  glnag 
the  bedy  an  elongated-oval  shape,  slightly  broader  about  the  middle  of 
the  abdomen ;  fa<;e  and  front  clothed  with  a  recumbent  fulvous  tomen- 
tum  and  erect  black  pile;  mystax  mixed  of  both;  some  black  pile  on 
the  vertex ;  antennae  black,  third  joint  considerably  expanded  ou  its 
proximal  half;  legs  black;  femora  densely  covered  with  the  usual 
appressed  whitish  hairs,  which  conceal  the  ground-color;  tibise  reddish, 
but  clothed  with  the  same  whitish  pubescence ;  the  latter  part  of  the 
tibiaB  is  black,  and  on  the  inner  side  this  color  extends  farther  upward 
than  externally;  tarsi  deep  black.  Wings  with  a  decidedly  grayish 
tinge,  brownish-yellow  at  the  base  and  in  the  costal  and  Qrst  basal  cells. 
Length  about  10™°^  (including  the  length  of  the  pile  at  both  ends  of  the 
body,  but  excluding  the  antennae). 

Female. — I  have  a  single  somewhat  damaged  specimen,which  evidently 
belongs  here,  although  it  is  smaller,  and  the  femora  and  tibiae,  except 
the  tip,  are  yellowish-red.    Length  about  8™". 

JIaZ>.— Webber  Lake,  Sierra  County,  California,  July  22-26.  Three 
males  and  one  female.  None  of  my  specimens  show  any  reddish  on  the 
scutellum. 

Pantarbes  nov.  gen. 

Belongs  to  the  Bombylina^  with  a  closed  first  posterior  cell,  but  differs 
abundantly  from  BombyliuSj  Systcechus^  and  Anastcechus  in  having  three 
subraarginal  cells ;  the  front  very  broad  in  both  sexes;  the  antennie  re- 
markably distant  at  base,  and  with  a  much  more  developed,  2  jointed, 
terminal  style ;  the  ends  of  the  second  vein  and  of  the  anterior  branch 
of  the  third  strongly  curved  and  bent  forward  (as  in  Floas  and 
Lordotus), 

In  the  thickness  of  its  beard,  entirely  concealing  the  outlines  of  the 
mouth,  it  resembles  Anastcechtis,  but  it  surpasses  it  in  the  breadth  of 
the  bead ;  its  mouth  is  much  smaller.  The  proboscis  is  shorter  here 
than  in  any  of  the  above-named  genera,  and  not  attenuated  toward  the 
tip. 

Its  closest  relative,  however,  is  perhaps  Mulio  (as  understood  by 
Meigen,  Eur.  Zweifl.,  ii,  tab.  xvii,  f.  26-28),  with  which  it  shares  the 
shape  of  the  head,  the  distant  eyes  in  both  sexes,  the  distant  antenuff, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  body.    But  Mtilio  has  the  first  pos- 
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terior  cell  open,  no  pulviUi,  the  first  antennal  joint  much  shorter,  for  an 
antennal  style  a  mere  bristle,  the  beard  less  long,  etc.  Comparatively, 
the  head  of  Pantarhea  is  larger  and  broader,  the  body  is  stouter,  the 
prsefarca  shorter. 

Read  large,  considerably  broader  than  the  thorax ;  vertex  in  the  male 
equal  in  breadth  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  greatest  horizontal  diam- 
eter of  the  eye,  still  broader  in  the  female ;  the  front  immediately  above 
the  antennsB  is  about  three  times  as  broad  as  the  vertex  (in  the  male), 
the  eyes  being  placed  obliquely;  front  and  face  descend  nearly  perpen- 
dicularly toward  the  oral  margin,  the  antennsB,  therefore,  inserted  at  a 
much  lower  level  than  the  vertex.  The  lower  part  of  the  front,  the 
face,  the  base  of  the  antennae,  and  the  oral  opening  are  entirely  con- 
cealed from  view  by  a  dense  tuft-like  crop  of  hair,  occupying  the  whole 
anterior  part  of  the  head,  and  similar  to  that  of  Aruzstcechus.  Those 
parts  of  the  head  can  only  be  examined  after  the  removal  of  this  hair. 

Ocelli  placed  on  a  hardly  perceptible  flat  prominence  of  the  vertex ; 
the  lateral  ones  large,  and  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  which,  in  the 
male,  is  at  least  by  one-half  larger  than  the  interval  between  each  of 
them  and  the  neai^t  orbit  of  the  eye ;  in  the  female,  the  latter  interval 
is  a  little  larger  than  the  distance  between  the  ocelli. 

Antennw  inserted  at  a  distance  from  each  other  which  is  but  little 
shorter  than  the  breadth  of  the  vertex  in  the  male;  first  joint  (con- 
cealed in  the  facial  tuft  of  hair)  nearly  cylindrical ;  second  joint  short, 
not  longer  than  broad;  the  third  a  little  longer  than  the  two  first  taken 
together,  slender,  beginning  by  a  short  basal  expansion,  then  attenuated 
for  about  one-third  of  its  length,  and  then  again  very  slightly  expanded, 
with  but  a  small  attenuation  toward  the  end;  at  the  tip,  a  minute,  stout, 
cylindrical,  2-jointed  style,  with  a  microscopic  bristle  on  top ;  the  style 
when  viewed  from  above  the  vertex  is  somewhat  at  an  angle  to  tlie 
rest  of  the  antenna. 

Eyes  glabrous ;  the  passage  from  the  larger  facets  above  to  the  smaller 
ones  below  in  the  male  is  gradual ;  in  dry  specimens,  at  least,  the  Hue 
of  separation  is  not  visible. 

Oral  opening  comparatively  small,  its  upper  edge  reaching  but  little 
above  the  lower  corners  of  the  eyes. 

Proboscis  porrected  forward,  comparatively  short,  projecting  but  little 
beyond  the  tip  of  the  antennae,  not  tapering  toward  the  end. 

Thorax  of  moderate  size,  not  gibbose,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  head. 

Scutellum  small  in  comparison  with  those  of  Bomhylius  and  Systcechus, 

Abdomen  a  little  longer  than  thorax  and  scutellum  together,  as  broad 
as  the  thorax  at  the  base,  and  gradually  tapering  toward  the  tip. 

Legsy  especially  the  femora,  comparatively  strong;  first  tarsal  joint  a 
little  shorter  than  the  four  others  taken  together;  ungues  curved;  pul- 
rilli  distinct  and  long. 

Venation  of  the  wings :  first  posterior  cell  closed ;  its  petiole  as  long 
as  in  an  ordinary  Bombylius;  second  vein  gently  arched  before  the  cross- 
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vein,  connectiDg  it  with  the  third  (bat  not  aa  strongly  carved  as  in 
Lardotu8)'y  beyond  this  cross-vein,  its  carvatare  is  stronger  than  Id 
Lm^dottiSy  so  that  the  expanded  distal  end  of  the  marginal  cell  bulges 
oot  beyond  the  end  of  the  first  submarginal  cell ;  three  sabmarginal  cells 
formed  by  a  cross-vein  connecting  the  second  vein  with  the  anterior 
branch  of  the  third  very  near  its  base ;  the  first  of  the  two  exterior 
submarginal  cells  almost  crescent-shaped,  in  consequence  of  the  carva- 
tare of  the  veins  forming  it;  small  cross- vein  about  the  middle  of  the 
discal  cell,  and  hence  the  first  basal  cell  much  larger  than  the  second; 
the  bifurcation  of  the  second  and  third  vein  takes  place  a  little  before 
the  middle  of  the  distance  between  their  common  root  and  the  small 
cross  vein  ;  these  two  veins  become  at  once*  distinctly  divaricate  (and 
not  approximate  and  parallel  for  a  considerable  distance,  as  in  Bamh^- 
liu8  and  Systcechus);  the  rest  of  the  venation  as  in  those  two  genera,— 
that  is,  anal  cell  open,  etc. 

Pantarbes^  in  Greek,  meaus/te{{  of  fear. 

Pantaebes  CAPiTO  n.  sp.,  ^  9. — Body  grayish-black,  densely  clothed 
with  whitish-gray  pile ;  beard  white ;  wings  grayish-hyaline,  the  ante- 
rior half  for  about  three-quarters  of  the  length  infascated.  Length 
G-IO"*"*. 

Front  and  lower  part  of  the  head  and  occiput  densely  clothed  with 
snow-white  pile;  upper  part  of  front  with  a  fringe  of  long  black  hairs, 
which  extend  some  distance  downward  along  the  orbits  of  the  eyes; 
vertex  likewise  with  a  bunch  of  black  hairs.  Antennae :  first  and  sec- 
ond joints  yellowish  ;  the  third  black.  Halteres  yellow.  Femora  black, 
densely  beset  with  white  scale-like  hairs,  and  some  longer  pile ;  tibise 
and  tarsi  reddish,  the  latter  black  toward  the  tip.  The  brown  color  of 
the  wings  extends  from  the  root  tx)  the  end  of  the  first  longitudinal 
vein,  and  a  little  beyond  the  small  cross- vein;  it  gradually  fades  away 
posteriorly;  anal  and  axillary  cells  hyaline. 

Hab. — Sonoma  County,  California,  April  27  to  May  9;  not  rare.    Nine 

males  and  one  female.    The  latter  is,  of  all  the  specimens,  the  smallest; 

its  wings  are  less  infuscated  at  the  base;  the  beard  round  the  antenniv 

is  somewhat  yellowish.    In  flying,  this  species  frequently  alighted  ou 

the  soil. 

CoMASTES  nov.  gen. 

Venation,  antennae,  and  proboscis  of  a  Bombylius^  but  general  outline 
of  the  body  and  the  character  of  the  fur  of  pile  upon  it  entirely  differ- 
ent. Dead  larger;  thorax  much  longer;  abdomen,  on  the  contrary, 
smaller;  the  outline  of  the  body  more  parallel,  less  ovate ;  scutellum 
much  larger;  hind  legs  longer.  The  hair  on  the  epistoma  is  less  long 
and  bushy,  more  recumbent,  which  gives  the  large,  broad  head,  especi- 
ally when  seen  from  above,  a  totally  different  appearance.  The  fur  on 
the  thorax  is  dense,  but  shorter  than  in  Bombylius^  more  like  that  of  an 
Eristalis ;  that  on  the  abdomen  is  as  long,  but  less  erect  and  less 
evenly  distributed  than  in  Bombylius, 
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I  have  only  a  single  specimen,  which,  from  the  breadth  of  the  front, 
I  judge  to  be  a  female. 

Head  transverse,  inserted  as  in  BombyliuSj  a  little  lower  than  the  thorax; 
as  broad  as  the  latter  in  its  broadest  part  (even  a  little  broader,  if  the  far 
be  removed);  the  interval  between  the  eyes,  in  the  female,  broad,  very 
little  narrower  on  the  vertex  than  near  the  month ;  three  large  ocelli 
on  a  flat  protuberance ;  eyes  reniform ;  month  oval,  rather  large  ;  epi' 
stoma  moderately  projecting  in  the  profile  in  front  of  the  eyes ;  cheeks 
not  projecting  and  head  not  descending  below  the  eyes;  occiput  but 
little  swollen,  densely  clothed  with  down. 

Proboscis  long,  three-quarters  of  the  length  of  the  body,  and  stouter 
than  in  a  Bombylius  of  equal  size ;  palpi  elongated,  second  joint  short. 
AntenfUB  approximated  at  base ;  first  joint  elongated,  cylindrical ; 
second  not  much  longer  than  broaii ;  the  third  one-third  longer  than 
the  two  first  taken  together,  narrow,  linear  on  its  first  half,  gradually  ta- 
periug  on  the  second,  truncate  at  the  tip,  upon  which  is  inserted  a  short 
2-jointed  style.  I  do  not  perceive  any  terminal  bristle  in  my  speci- 
men. The  whole  length  of  the  antenna  is  about  equal  to  the  distance 
between  the  ocelli  and  the  mouth. 

Thorax  rather  long,  square,  with  nearly  parallel  sides,  moderately 
convex,  densely  clothed  with  short  erect  pile  above  and  with  longer 
bairs  on  the  pleurae ;  scutellum  comparatively  larger  than  in  Bombylius^ 
almost  semicircular,  moderately  convex. 

Abdomen  short,  much  smaller  in  bulk  than  the  thorax,  turned  down 
at  the  end,  unevenly  clothed  with  long  pile  arranged  in  semi-erect  rows 
and  tufts,  which  begin  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  second  segment ; 
venter  hollow. 

Legs  like  those  of  Bombylius^  only  the  hind  pair  comparatively  longer: 
pulvilli  much  shorter  than  the  ungues. 

Wings  and  venation  as  in  Bombylius;  the  contact  of  the  second  sub- 
marginal  cell  with  the  first  posterior  is  very  short,  almost  punctiform ; 
the  same  is  the  case  with  the  second  posterior  and  the  discal  cell ;  small 
cross-vein  about  the  middle  of  the  discal. 

ComasteSj  in  Greek,  means  a  reveler.  (I  am  aware  of  the  existence  of 
Comaster  Agassiz,  JEckinod.,  but  both  the  termination  and  the  derivation 
of  that  word  are  different.) 

CoxASTES  BOBUSTUS  n.  sp.,  ?. — Grouud-color  of  the  head  grayish- 
white,  yellowish  round  the  mouth,  densely  clothed  with  pale  yellowish- 
white  pile,  more  yellow  on  the  front;  a  tuft  of  black  pile  on  the  ocellar 
tubercle.  Antennas  black;  first  joint  gray  ish-pruinose.  Palpi  reddish,  sec- 
ond joint  brownish.  Proboscis  black.  The  dense  pile  on  the  vertex  is 
yellowish  above,  whitish  below.  The  grayish-black  ground-color  of  the 
thorax  is  almost  concealed  on  the  dorsum  by  a  dense,  short,  erect  cloth- 
ing of  fulvous  pile;  on  the  pleurie,  a  tuft  of  whitish-yellow  hair;  that 
on  the  chest  almost  white.  Scutellum  reddish,  with  fulvous  pile  and 
some  black  bristles  along  the  edge.    Abdomen  blackish  gray ;  &f^'     ^ 
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segment  with  a  short,  appressed  tomeutam,  forming  a  yellowish- white 
cross-band  ;  the  remaining  segments,  beginning  with  the  posterior  mar- 
gin of  the  second,  are  covered  with  long,  semi-erect,  black  pile,  across 
which,  in  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  there  is  a  triangular  Ugare  formed 
by  similar  pile,  bat  white;  the  apex  of  the  white  triangle  -rests  on  the 
hind  margin  of  the  second  segment ;  the  oblique  stripes  of  white  pile, 
forming  the  sides  of  the  triangle,  run  downward  toward  the  venter;  the 
inner  t>ide  of  the  triangle  is  filled,  partly  with  black,  partly  with  white 
pile,  the  latter  chiefly  occupying  the  end  of  the  abdomen ;  the  vent«r 
is  clothed  anteriorly  with  white,  posteriorly  with  black  pile.  Legs  red- 
dish ;  tarsi  darker;  hind  tibise  and  tarsi  reddish-brown.  Knob  of  halteres 
yellow.  Wings  grayish-hyaline ;  base  as  far  as  the  basal  cross- veios 
brownish ;  costal  cell  pale  yellowish.    Length  11-12°»™. 

Hah, — Waco,  Texas  (Belfrage).  A  single  female*  The  specimen  is  io 
Mr.  E.  Burgess's  collection  in  Boston* 

LOEDOTUS. 

LoRDOTUS  GiBBUS  Locw,  Ccntur.,  iv,  53. — Dr.  Loew  described  a  fe 
male  from  Matamoras.  I  have  a  dozen  specimens  from  Denver,  Colo. 
(Uhler,  August  18),  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  (myself,  August  21),  and  California 
(San  Francisco  and  Shasta  district,  H.  Edwards).  The  color  of  the 
antennae  is  variable.  In  all  the  specimens  from  California  (six  females), 
the  two  basal  joints  are  red.  One  of  the  specimens  from  Denver  has  tbe 
second  joint  red  toward  the  tip  only,  as  described  by  Dr.  Loew.  In  the 
other  specimens  from  Denver,  and  also  in  those  which  I  took  near 
Cheyenne,  the  antennsB  are  altogether  black,  although  the  basal  joints 
are  grayish-poUinose.  Well  preserved  specimens  show  two  grayish 
stripes  on  the  thorax.  The  brownish-red  color  at  the  base  of  the  wings 
and  in  the  costal  cell  is  often  extended  to  the  first  basal  and  submarginal 
cells.  A  gray  cloud  is  often  visible  on  the  cross- vein  at  the  base  of  the 
fourth  posterior  cell.  The  costa  in  all  my  specimens  is  reddish,  and  not 
black,  as  described  by  Dr.  Loew. 

I  have  only  a  single  male,  taken  near  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  The  eyes  are 
closely  contiguous  on  a  rather  long  line,  down  to  very  near  the  base  of 
the  antennse.  The  diflference  between  the  upper  larger  facets  and  the 
lower  smaller  ones  is  well  marked,  although  the  line  of  division  between 
them  is  not  very  sharp  (in  the  female,  the  facets  are  uniform);  frontal 
triangle  very  small,  glabrous.  On  the  last  abdominal  segments,  begin- 
ning with  the  fifth,  many  black  hairs  are  mixed  with  the  yellow  ones, 
especially  on  the  sides.  The  femora,  except  the  last  quarter,  are  black; 
the  tarsi  altogether  black.  The  body  is  smaller  and  much  more  slender 
than  that  of  the  female. 

As  one  of  the  specimens  from  Denver  has  been  communicated  to  Dr. 
Loew,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  specific  identity. 

L()RDOTUS(f)  PLANUS  n.  sp. — I  place  provisionally  in  this  genus  a 
Californian  species,  of  which  I  have  only  a  single  male  specimen,  and 
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for  which  the  erection  of  a  new  genus  will  perhaps  be  necessary.  It 
has  the  characters  of  LardotuSj  except  the  general  shape  of  the  body, 
which  is  much  less  gibbose.  The  venation  is  exactly  like  that  of 
Lordoius^  including  the  remarkable  sweep  of  the  second  rein.  The 
second  joint  of  the  antennae  is  comparatively  shorter,  as  it  is  but  little 
longer  than  broad. 

Male. — ^Thorax  clothed  with  yellowish-gray,  abdomen  with  whitish 
pile;  legs  and  antennae  black,  the  former  densely  clothed  with  an 
appressed  white  scale-like  tomentum.    Length  7-8n»«. 

Antennae  black,  the  first  two  joints  beset  with  black  pile,  especially 

long  on  the  under  side ;  cheeks  and  face  with  grayish  pile,  with  an 

admixture  of  black  hairs  in  the  mystax;  the  small  frontal  triangle 

clothed  with  whitish  pollen;  occiput  with  pale  yellowish-gray  pile. 

The  grayish-black  ground-color  of  the  body  is  concealed  under  a  dense 

covering  of  dull  yellowish  gray  pile  on  the  thorax  and  of  white  pile  on 

the  abdomen.    Knob  of  halteres  yellowish-white.    Wings  subhyaline; 

veins  brown,  those  nearer  to  the  base  and  to  the  costa  yellowish-brown ; 

a  darker  spot  on  the  first  vein,  at  the  junction  of  the  cross-vein  at  the 

proximal  end  of  the  first  basal  cell ;  a  similar  spot,  with  a  vestige  of  a 

cloud,  on  the  prsefurca;   vestiges  of  clouds  on  the  large  and  small 

cross-veins. 

Bij^. — Marin  County,  California  (H.  Edwards).    A  single  male. 

« 

Spabnopolius. 

1.  Spabnopolius  colobadensis  Grote,  Proc.  Entom.  Soc.  Phil,  vi, 
p.  445. — Mr.  Grote  describes  the  female ;  the  male  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  it  as  the  male  of  8.  fulvus  to  its  female ;  it  is  more  slender 
in  shape,  and  paler  yellow;  less  fulvous  in  the  coloring  of  its  pile;  the 
hairs  on  the  anteunal  scapus  are  black.  In  the  female,  those  hairs  are 
variable  in  color,  in  some  specimens  black,  in  others  mixed  with  bright 
fulvous  ones;  in  others  again  the  fulvous  pile  prevails.  I  have  a  num- 
ber of  specimens  collected  about  Colorado  Springs  by  Mr.  Uhler. 

2.  Spabnopolius  bbevigobnis  Loew,  Centur.,  x,  43. — Waco,  Texas  j 
female.  I  have  specimens  of  both  sexes  from  the  same  locality.  This 
species  is  exceedingly  like  the  preceding;  antennae  and  proboscis,  in 
my  specimens  at  least,  are  shorter;  the  costal  cell  a  little  more  yellow- 
ish ;  the  fur  a  little  less  dense,  especially  in  the  female.  I  do  not  per- 
ceive any  other  differences.' 

3.  Spabnopolius  cumatilis  Grote,  Proc.  Entom.  Soc.  Phil.,  vi,  p. 
445. — Colorado ;  female.    I  have  never  seen  this  species. 

4.  Spabnopolius  fulvus  Wied.,  i,  347  (syn.  Bombylius  Vherminieri 
Macq.,  D.  E.,  ii,  1,  103;  Bombylius  brevivostria  Macq.,  1.  c). — ^A  well- 
known  species  from  the  Atlantic  States. 
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Ploas. 

The  CaliforniaQ  species  which  I  have  may  be  tabalated  thus : 

Hal  teres  with  a  yellow  knob: 

Wing- veins  clouded  with  dark  brown,  bat  the  inside  of  most  of  the 

cells  hyaline — 1.  fenestrata  n.  sp. 

Wings  brown  at  base,  which  color  gradually  fades  into  grayish 
posteriorly: 
Thorax  and  proximal  half  of  the  abdomen  clothed  with  yel- 

lowish-rufoas  pile  above  and  below 2.  rufula  n.  sp. 

Whole  body  clothed  with  black  pile,  mixed  with  yellowish- 
gray: 

Large  species » .3.  nigripennis  Lw. 

Small  species 4.  atratulaL^. 

Halteres  with  a  brown  knob : 

Abdomen  metallic  blnish-green : 

Abdomen  opaque  anteriorly  and  in  the  middle,  its  sides  and 

apex  being  shining  bluish-green ;  pile  on  thorax  and  on 

the  upper  side  of  abdomen  rufons 5.  obesulaLyf. 

Abdomen  shining  greenish-blue ;  pile  on  thorax  and  proximal 

half  of  the  abdomen  above  pale  yellow ;  on  the  distal 

half  and  below  black 6.  aniiibilis  n.  sp. 

Abdomen  <black 7.  n.  sp.  indescr. 

None  of  the  species  described  below  has  any  marked  impression  on 
the  scutellum,  and  all  have  three  submarginal  cells. 

Ploa>s  limbatalioewj  Centur.,  viii,  51,  from  New  Mexico,  I  do  not  know. 

1.  Ploas  fenestrata  n.  sp.,  i  9  • — Wings  dark  brown  along  the  an- 
terior margin ;  all  the  veins  (except  the  seventh)  and  cross- veins  broadly 
clouded  with  brown.  Hyaline  spaces  in  the  following  cells :  the  two 
outer  submarginal  and  the  distal  half  of  the  inner  submarginal;  the  end 
of  the  first  posterior;  the  three  other  posterior;  the  discal ;  the  whole  as 
illary ;  nearly  the  whole  anal  (except  at  both  ends).  A  hyaline  spot  iu  the 
distal  half  of  the  second  basal  cell.  Head  and  thorax  beset  with  lon^ 
black  and  shorter  pale  yellowish-gray  pile,  the  latter  thicker  and  louder 
on  the  occiput,  the  chest,  and  the  pleursB.  Antennae  black,  with  a  very 
stout  first  joint  and  an  unusually  elongated  subcylindrical  second  joint 
more  than  half  as  long  as  the  first.  Thoracic  dorsum  black,  opaqne; 
scutellum,  when  denuded,  shining.  Abdomen  black,  opaqne ;  on  the 
hind  margin  of  each  segment,  a  cross-band  of  whitish-gray  recumbent 
pubescence,  which  expands  in  the  middle  so  as  to  coalesce  with  the  pre- 
ceding cross-baud ;  in  the  middle  of  each  cross-band,  on  the  hind  mar- 
gin of  each  segment,  there  is  a  more  or  less  triangular  spot  of  brownish- 
fulvous  hair;  these  spots  gradually  diminish  on  each  subsequent  seg- 
ment; the  whole  abdomen  is  beset,  besides,  with  black,  erect  pile. 
Legs  black  in  intact  specimens,  with  a  dense  covering  of  brownish-ful- 
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(Tous  scales,  more  whitish  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  femora.    Halteres 
reddish-yellow.    Length  10-11™°*. 

Sab. — ^Grafton,  near  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  in  March;  San  Bafael, 
Cal.y  and  Sonoma  County,  in  April  and  May.  Mnch  less  common  than 
P.  nigripennis.    Three  males  and  one  female. 

This  species,  in  several  respects,  is  pecaliar.  The  marginal  cell  is 
nnusnally  short,  reaching  very  little  beyond  the  tip  of  the  first  vein,  and 
not  expanded  at  the  end,  as  in  all  the  other  species.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  submarginal  cells  have  a  shape  different  from  the  asual  one : 
the  first  outer  submarginal  cell  is  larger,  the  inner  snbmarginal  broader 
toward  the  end.  The  structure  of  the  antennsa  is  peculiar  in  the  shape 
of  the  aecond  joint,  which  is  about  as  long  as  the  third.  The  rather 
slender  abdomen  has  none  of  the  dense  fringe  of  pile  along  the  lateral 
edges,  which  distinguishes  most  of  the  following  species. 

2.  Ploas  rupula  n.  sp.,  <?. — Second  antennal  joint  less  than  half  the 
length  of  the  first;  two  basal  joints  beset  with  long  black  pile;  the 
under  side  of  the  head,  occiput,  thorax  above  and  on  the  sides,  and 
the  abdomen  beset  with  rufous  pile ;  conspicuous  tufts  of  black  pile  on 
the  sides  of  the  three  p^ultimate  abdominal  segments ;  ground-color 
of  the  abdomen  black,  opaque  ou  the  two  first  segments ;  the  other  seg- 
ments are  shining  greenish-black,  with  a  small  black  opaque  triangle  in 
the  middle  and  a  narrow  opaque  cross-band  at  the  base.    Halteres  red- 
dish-yellow ;  legs  black,  beset  with  fulvous  scales  and  pile,  principally 
ou  the  femora;  spines  on  the  tibiae  black;  wings  grayish,  infuscated  at 
base  and  along  the  fore  border  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  first  vein  and 
including  the  first  basal  cell ;  the  brown  gradually  evanescent ;  small 
cross-vein  with  a  deep  brown  cloud;  posterior  cross  vein  with  a  weaker 
one.    Length  11-12"". 

Hab. — San  Oeronimo,  Marin  County,  Gal.,  April  19.  Two  males, 
lu  one  of  them,  the  cross- vein  separating  the  second  outer  submarginal 
cell  from  the  inner  one  is  wanting  on  both  wings. 

3.  Ploas  nigbipennis  Loew,  Centur.,  x,  45. — This  is  the  n^ost  com- 
mon Californian  Ploas.  I  have  numerous  specimens  of  both  sexes  from 
Orafton,  near  San  Bernardino,  in  March;  Marin  and  Sonoma  Conn- 
ties^in  April  and  May;  Yosemite  Valley,  in  June;  Webber  Lake,  Sierra 
Nevada,  in  July.  Dr.  Loew  describes  the  female.  In  the  male,  the 
opaque  spaces  in  the  middle  of  the  third  and  following  abdominal  seg- 
ments are  much  broader. 

4.  Ploas  atbatula  Loew,  Centur.,  x,  44. — I  refer  to  this  species, 
with  a  doubt,  two  female  specimens  taken  by  me  near  the  Geysers, 
SSonoma  Gonnty,  California,  in  May. 

5.  Ploas  obesula  Loew,  Centur.,  x,  46. — California.  Two  male 
specimens,  received  from  Mr.  H.  Edwards,  without  indication  of  the  pre- 
cise locality,  I  unhesitatingly  refer  to  this  species. 

6.  Ploas  amabilis  n.  sp.,  ^  9 . — Head  black,  beset  with  black  pile, 
except  ou  the  occiput,  where  it  is  yellow ;  the  front  of  the  feniale,  be- 
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sides  the  long  black  pile,  in  some  specimens  shows  some  shorter,  yel- 
low hairs.  The  whole  ander  side  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  three 
last  abdominal  segments  above  are  beset  with  deep  black  pile,  which 
forms  a  dense  fringe  on  the  edge  of  those  segments,  especially  long,  and 
consisting  of  a  row  of  tafts  in  the  male.  The  upper  side  of  the  thorai, 
as  well  as  the  whole  anterior  half  of  the  dorsal  side  of  the  abdomen,  is 
clothed  with  pale  yellow  (straw-colored)  pile.  The  gronnd-color  of  the 
thorax  is  black ;  that  of  the  abdomen  greenishblne,  shining,  except  the 
first  segment,  which  is  opaqne,  blackish ;  wings  grayish-hyaline,  browu 
at  base  and  along  the  anterior  margin  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  first  vein, 
the  brown  gradually  evanescent  posteriorly 3  halteres  black;  leg  black. 
Length  d-IO°»°>. 

Hdb. — Yosemite  Valley,  California,  where  I  caught  two  females  and 
one  male  of  this  pretty  species,  June  5-15. 

7.  Ploas  n.  sp.,  9 . — I  have  a  single  si^ecimen  from  Yosemite  Valley, 
June  14,  measuring  5-6°'m  without  the  antennse;  knob  of  halteres  black, 
except  the  base,  which,  like  the  stem,  is  yellow  ;  first  joint  of  the  an- 
tennsB  unusually  long  and  stout,  the  second  cylindrical,  about  one-third 
as  long  as  the  first.  The  specimen  being  denuded  is  unfit  for  a  de- 
scription. The  body  is  uniformly  black;  tufts  of  yellow  pile  are  left 
on  the  sides  of  the  thorax.  I  mention  this  species  in  order  to  call  the 
attention  of  collectors  to  it. 

Pabagosmus 

(nomen  Dovum,  vioe  AllocotuB  Loew). 

Pabagosmus  edwabdsi  Loew,  Centur.,  x,  43  (AUocotus). — ^The  name 
given  by  Mr.  Loew  to  this  new  genus  being  pre-occupied  {Allocotus  Mayr, 
Hemipt.,  1864;  Alloeota  Motchulski,  Coleopt.,  1859),  I  have  changed  it  to 
Parcusosmus  (meaning,  in  Greek,  disorderly). 

Loew  describes  the  female.  In  the  male,  the  eyes  are  not  contiguoas 
on  the  front,  which  is  but  little  narrower  than  that  of  the  female.  The 
eyes  have  uniform  facets  above  and  below.  The  hypopygium  is  rather 
large  for  the  family,  consisting  of  subhemispherical  lower  x)iece  and  a 
forceps-like  organ  above,  with  broad  valves. 

I  found  this  curious  insect  in  both  sexes,  flying  in  the  sun  over  the 
sands  round  Lone  Mountain,  San  Francisco,  June  29. 

Phthibia. 

I  do  not  possess  P.  punctipennis  Walker  (List,  iii,  294)  from  Geor- 
gia. P.  sulphurea  seems  to  have  a  wide  distribution,  from  Kew  Jersey 
to  Colorado  and  Texas.  The  other  species  seem  to  be  more  exclusively 
western  or  Galifornian. 

1.  Phthibia  sulphubea  Loew,  Centur.,  iii,  18  (New  Jersey,  female).— 
I  have  specimens  from  Waco,  Texas  (Belfrage,  communicated  by  Mr. 
Burgess),  Colorado  Springs  (Uhler),  and  Illinois  (Le  Baron),  whish  ap- 
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parently  belong  here.  The  aotennse  are  yellow,  therefore  paler  than  the 
description  makes  them ;  the  sheath  of  the  proboscis  is  variable  in  its 
coloring,  being  sometimes  entirely  black,  sometimes  yellow,  except  the 
lips,  which  remain  black  ;  the  costa  is  yellowish-brown  (and  not  black, 
as  the  description  has  it).  The  specimens  from  Illinois  are  smaller,  and 
have  no  stamp  of  a  vein  in  the  discal  cell.  These  discrepancies  not- 
withstanding, I  could  not  take  my  specimens  for  a  different  species  be* 
fore  comparing  then  with  the  types  of  the  description.  P.  aulphurea  is 
figured  in  Mr.  Glover's  Manuscript  Notes,  etc.  (Diptera,  tab.  v,  f.  1).  The 
male  of  this  species  has  the  abdominal  segments  tinged  with  brownish 
at  the  base,  the  hind  margins  remaining  sulphur-yellow. 

2.  Phthiria  scolopax  n.  sp. — Drab-colored  ;  thorax  with  faint  yel- 
low lines;  legs  yellow,  tips  of  tarsi  bhick;  wings  large,  all  the  cross- 
veins  strongly,  all  the  ends  of  longitudinal  veins  and  the  distal  half  of 
the  costa  more  faintly,  clouded  with  brown ;  proximal  ends  of  the  sec- 
ond submarginal  and  of  the  third  posterior  cells  square,  and  both  pro- 
vided on  the  outside  with  a  long  stump  of  a  vein.  Length  0-7°^'^  (with- 
out the  proboscis). 

Head  yellowish ;  cheeks,  except  the  orbits,  dark  brown  or  reddish- 
brown,  shining,  with  a  yellow  cross-line  in  the  middle;  ocellar  triangle 
in  the  male  dark  brown,  grayish-pruinose;  frontal  triangle  yellow  in 
the  middle,  reddish-brown  on  the  sides,  which  color  is  separated  by  a 
yellow  line  from  the  brown  of  the  cheeks ;  in  the  female,  the  interval 
between  the  eyes  is  yellowish-brown,  with  a  dark  brown  spot  on  the 
vertex,  upon  which  are  the  ocelli;  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  are  sulphur - 
yellow.     Palpi  long  and  slender,  dark  brown.     Antennse  yellowish- 
hrown,  last  joint  more  brown,  nealy  three  times  the  length  of  the 
two  first   taken  together,  its  sides  nearly  parallel,  its  tip  distinctly 
emarginate.    Proboscis  nearly  as  long  as  the  body  in  the  male,  some- 
what shorter  in  the  female.    Thorax  opaque  yellowish-gray,  beset  with 
an  appressed  golden  tomentum ;  on  the  dorsum,  two  pale  yellow  longi- 
tudinal lines,  and  a  third,  much  more  delicate  one,  between;  lateral 
margins  of  the  dorsum  and  antescutellar  callosities  likewise  yellowish ; 
RCQtellum  with  a  yellow  line  in  the  middle,  and  often  with  a  brown  spot 
OQ  the  tip.    Halteres  yellow,  y^ith  a  brown  spot  on  the  knob.    Abdomen 
brownish-yellow.     Legs  yellow,  *  tarsi,  except  the  base,  dark  brown. 
Wings  rather  large  and  broad ;  the  proximal  ends  of  the  second  sub- 
marginal  and  of  the  third  posterior  cells  are  square ;  each  emits  on  the 
oQtside  a  long  stump  of  a  vein,  projecting,  the  one  into  the  first  sub- 
marginal,  the  other  into  the  discal  cells;  the  cross- veins  at  the  base  of 
the  second  submarginal  and  of  the  four  posterior  cells  are  clouded  with 
dark  brown,  which  clouds  extend  along  the  above-mentioned  stumps;  a 
large  cloud  at  the  bifurcation  of  ,the  second  and  third  veins;  the  costal 
margin,  especially  beyond  the  end  of  the  anxiliary  vein,  and  the  ends  of 
all  the  longitudinal  veins,  are  also  clouded.    In  most  specimens,  there 
is  a  curved  stump  of  a  vein  with  a  cloud  upon  it,  on  the  second  vein, 
opposite  the  small  cross- vein,  and  inside  of  the  first  submarginal  ^ 
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Hob. — Maniton,  Colo.,  Angast  18.  Otie  male  and  three  females. 
A  uote  which  I  took  when  the  specimens  were  alive  describes  the  eyes 
as  greenish-purple,  with  a  blaish-pnrple  cross  band  across  the  middle: 
in  the  male,  the  facets  above  the  cross-band  are  the  larger ;  in  the  female, 
those  below. 

P.  scolopax  is  very  like  the  figure  of  Poecilognathw  thltp»omyzoide^ 
Jaennicke  (Neue  exotische  Diptern,  tab.  i,  f.  II) ;  and  although  it  a{>- 
pears  from  the  description  that  it  is  a  different  species,  it  is  equally  evi- 
dent that  both  are  most  closely  related.  I  do  not  see  any  safficien: 
ground  for  separating  this  species  from  Phthiria;  at  any  rate,  it  is  singu- 
lar that  Mr.  Jaennicke,  in  his  definition  of  his  new  genus  Foecilognathus, 
does  not  even  mention  Phthiria.  He  says  the  venation  is  that  of  Thlip 
somyza;  but  that  genus  has  the  first  posterior  cell  closed,  while  Poedlo- 
gnathusj  according  to  the  figure,  has  it  open. 

3.  Phthibia  EaEBMiNANS  Locw,  Oentur.,  x,  47. — ^Oalifornia. 

4.  Phthibia  notata  Loew,  Centur.,  iii,  19. — California. 
I  have  not  seen  these  two  species. 

5.  Phthibia  humilis  n.  sp.,  ^. — Grayish-black ;  sparsely  beset  with 
pale  grayish-yellow  pile  on  the  thorax,  and  with  white  pile  on  the  abdo- 
men and  the  under  side  of  the  head ;  legs  and  antenn»  black ;  wings 
hyaline.    Length  4-5™°*. 

The  grayish-black  ground-color  of  the  epistoma,  cheeks,  and  front  is 
clothed  with  a  grayish  pollen,  more  yellowish-gray  on  the  occipnt ;  oral 
margin  and  chin  beset  with  white  pile,  silvery  in  a  certain  light ;  occiput 
with  yellowish  pile;  antennae  black.  The  grayish-black  ground-color 
of  the  thorax  is  but  very  little  concealed  above  by  a  covering  of  pale 
grayish-yellow  downy  pile,  more  dense  anteriorly;  pleurse  opaqae, 
almost  glabrous ;  abdomen  sparsely  beset  with  long,  erect,  whitish  pile, 
more  dense  on  the  sides ;  halteres  brownish-yellow ;  legs  black ;  femora 
with  some  whitish  pile ;  wings  hyaline ;  posterior  costal  cell  (interval 
between  the  auxiliary  and  first  vein)  yellowish  in  its  latter  half;  veins 
dark  brown,  except  near  the  root. 

Hdb. — Los  Guilucos,  Sonoma  County,  Cal.,  July  4.    A  single  male. 

In  life,  the  smaller  facets  on  the  lower  part  of  the  eye  were  of  a  darker 
color  than  those  above. 

This  species  can  be,  without  difficulty,  referred  to  Phthiria^  althoagh 
in  its  coloring  and  its  pubescent  body  it  differs  from  the  other  Ameri- 
can species  of  the  genus.  The  flattened  antennae,  truncate  at  the  eud, 
the  long  proboscis,  and  the  venation,  are  those  of  Phthiria.  But  the 
second  submarginal  cell  and  third  posterior  bear  no  stumps  of  veins  on 
their  outside,  as  they  do  in  P.  sulphurea  and  scolopax. 

Gebon. 

The  described  North  American  species  are : — 

holosericeus  Walker,  List,  ii,  295. — Georgia. 

senilis  Fab.,  Wied.,  i,  357. — West  Indies  ( Wied.) ;  Texas  (Maoq.). 
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calvus  Loew,  Centar.,  iv,  64. — New  York. 

inaerapterus  Loew,  Gentar.,  ix,  76. — New  York. 

gubauratus  Loew,  Centur.,  iv,  65 ;  also  ix,  77,  nota. — Pennsylvania. 

titripennis  Loew,  Centur.,  ix,  77. — ^Middle  States. 

albidipennis  Loew,  Centur.,  ix,  78. — California. 

Systropus. 

Only  a  single  species  has  been  discovered  in  the  United  States, 
8.  macer  Loew  (Cent.,  iv,  56).  It  occurs  in  all  the  Atlantic  States.  I 
have  seen  it  from  Kansas.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  goes  farther  west 
or  not. 

8.  macer  has  been  bred  from  the  cocoon  of  a  LimdcodeSy  the  larvae  of 
which  are  allied  to  those  of  L.  pithecium  (see  Walsh,  in  the  Proc. 
Bost.  Soc.  N.  H.,  vol.  ix,  300,  Febr.,  1864).  The  fly,  kindly  communi- 
cated to  me  by  Mr.  Walsh  after  the  publication  of  the  article,  is  not  a 
ConapSj  as  he  thought  at  the  time,  but  8yBiropus  macer.  Quite  recently, 
Mr.  Westwood  bred  a  species  of  Systropus  from  a  South  African 
cocoon,  resembling  that  of  Limacodes  (Trans.  Entom.  Soc.  Loudon, 
1876,  676). 

Lepidophora. 

Lepidophora  ^geruformis  Westw. — Occurs  from  Georgia  to 
Kansas. 

Lepidophora  appbndiculata  Macquart,  suppl.,  i,  118.— Texas. 

A  third  species,  L.  (Toxophora)  lepidocera  Wied.,  without  locality, 
is  mentioned  by  Macquart,  1.  c,  as  possibly  the  female  of  bis  species. 

Toxophora. 

Two  North  American  Toxophorce  have  been  described,  T.  amphitea 
Walk,  and  T.  leucopyga  Wied.;  two  have  been  figured,  but  not  deiscribed, 
T,fulva  Gray  and  T.  americana  Gu^rin. 

T.  leiicopyga  Wied.,  i,  361  (without  patria),  was  referred  by  Mac- 
qaart  (ii,  1, 117)  to  a  species  from  the  Garoliuas ;  this  species  has  only 
two  submarginal  cells,  and  no  stump  of  a  vein  in  the  second  posterior ; 
the  third  vein  (and  not  the  second)  is  furcate ;  both  Wiedemann's  (tab. 
V,  f.  3)  and  Macquart's  (1.  c,  tab.  xiii,  f.  1)  figures  agree  in  this. 

T.  americana  Gu6rin  is  not  described;  the  figure  showb  four  complete 
posterior  cells,  and  an  abdomen  with  interrupted  cross-bands,  but  no 
longitudinal  stripe,  as  in  both  species  described  below. 

T.  fulva  Gray,  in  Griffith's  Anim.  Kingd.,  Insects,  tab.  126,  f.  6,  from 
Georgia  (Walker,  List,  etc.,  ii,  298),  is  described  (1.  c,  779)  thus: 
''  fulvous,  with  a  black  mark  on  the  thorax  and  black  lines  acros6  the 
abdomen".    The  figure  agrees  with  this  statement  (it  can  hardly  be 

called  a  description). 

Tbe  metamorphosis  of  Toxophora  was  hitherto  unknown.    Mr.  Town- 
end  Glover  in  Washington,  D.  O.,  observed  a  Toxophora^  the  lary^i 
which  inhabits  the  well-known  globular  clay  nest  of  the  Wasp,  Ew 
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fraterna^  "  feeding  either  upon  the  caterpillar  stored  up  in  the  nest,  or 
upon  the  young  larvae  themselves^  (see  Glover,  Manuscript  Notej^ 
from  my  Journal,  etc.,  Diptera,  p.  81,  sub  voce  Eumenes).  As  far  a^?  I 
remember  the  specimen  of  Toxophora^  which  Mr.  Glover  kindly  showed 
me  many  years  ago,  it  was  the  species  described  below  as  T.  ampkitta. 
The  species  described  below  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : 

Second  vein  with  a  fork  at  the  end,  the  posterior  branch  of  which  is  con- 
nected by  a  cross-vein  with  the  third  vein : 

The  cross- vein  between  the  discal  and  second  posterior  cells  is  S- 

shaped,  and  bears  no  stump  of  a  vein 1.  virgata  n.  sp. 

The  cross- vein  between  the  discal  and  second  posterior  cells  is  au- 

gular,  and  bears  a  long  stump  of  a  vein  }  f  H?!  iS^M^alif.). 

Third  vein  with  a  fork  at  the  end  ;  no  cross- vein  between  the  second 
and  third  veins 4.yv/ra  Gray. 

T.  amphitea  and  virgata  have  nearly  the  same  venation;  in  botli, 
it  is  the  second  vein,  instead  of  the  third,  which  is  furcate ;  the  posterior 
branch  of  the  fork  is  connected  by  a  perpendicular  cross- vein  with  the 
third  vein.  This  description  applies,  of  course,  to  the  venation  as  it 
appears  to  the  eye;  theoretically,  it  is  the  third  vein,  as  usual,  which  is 
forked,  the  anterior  fork  being  knee-shaped,  and  forming  a  square  at  tbe 
base,  the  anterior  corner  of  which  is  connected  by  a  recurrent  cross- vein 
with  the  second  vein,  and  thus  produces  the  appearance  of  that  vein 
being  forked. 

1.  ToxoPHOEA  VIRGATA  n.  sp.,  ^  9 . — Male. — Head  and  autennfe  black, 
second  joint  with  a  white  reflexion  on  the  inner  side  ;  a  tuft  of  white 
scales  each  side  on  the  frontal  triangle ;  occiput  densely  beset  with 
pale  yellow  erect  pile.  The  bluishblack  ground-color  of  the  thorax  is 
more  or  less  covered  anteriorly  withafulvoustomentum  and  pale  yellow 
pile;  the  pleurae  are  covered  with  white,  silvery  scales ;  thoracic  bristles 
black.  Abdomen  black ;  a  stripe  of  ocher-yellow  scales  begins  at  the 
scutellum  and  reaches  the  end  of  tbe  abdomen,  being  gradually  atten- 
uated :  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  bear,  on  each  segment,  a  large  black 
spot,  framed  in  by  a  ring  of  scales,  which  is  yellowish  on  the  dorsal  side, 
more  whitish  toward  the  venter  these  rings  being  in  close  contact, 
their  yellowish  scales  form,  in  well-preserved  specimens,  a  longitudinal 
stripe  parallel  to  the  median  dorsal  stripe,  and  emitting,  on  the  hind 
margins  of  the  segments,  branches  of  whitish  scales,  running  towaid 
the  venter,  which  is  another  way  of  describing  the  same  thing) ;  venter 
densely  clothed  with  white  scales.  Legs  black ;  femora  almost  entirely, 
tibia3  partly  clothed  with  white  scales.  Halteres  with  a  yellow  knob; 
wings  grayish  or  brownish,  more  or  less  tinged  with  yellowish  in  the 
costal,  the  first  basal,  and  the  inner  end  of  the  marginal  cells ;  a  some- 
what more  saturate,  almost  brownish,  spot  on  the  prrefurca ;  the  cross- 
vein  between  the  second  posterior  and  discal  cells  is  S-shaped,  not  an- 
gular, without  stump  of  a  vein  (a  vestige  of  one  on  one  of  the  wings). 
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Female. — Front  shining  black,  with  some  white  scales  on  each  side 
above  the  antennse,  the  latter  altogether  black ;  in  other  respects,  like 
the  male. 

Length  about  7™™  ( measaring  the  chord  of  the  curve  formed  by  the  body). 

Hab. — ^Waco,  Texas  (Belfrage) ;  Georgia  (Morrison).  Two  males  and 
two  females. 

2.  ToxoPHORA  AMPHiTEA  Walker,  List.,  etc.,  ii,  298. 

Head  and  antennae  black ;  second  joint  with  a  white  reflexion  on 
the  inner  side ;  a  tuft  of  yellowish-white  scales  on  the  frontal  triangle ; 
occiput  densely  beset  with  pale  yellow,  erect  pile.    The  black  ground- 
color of  the  thorax  is  more  or  less  covered  anteriorly  with  a  fulvous 
tomentum  iind  pale  yellow  pile;  the  pleuraa  are  covered  with  white, 
silvery  scales ;  thoracic  bristles  black.    Abdomen  black ;  a  longitudinal 
stripe  of  scales  along  the  dorsum  gradually  expands  posteriorly ;  the 
scales  npon  it  yellowish  anteriorly  become  silvery- white  posteriorly; 
on  each  side,  the  posterior  margins  have  a  short  but  broad  cross- 
band  of  scales,  yellow  on  the  anterior,  white  on  the  posterior  segments ; 
these  cross-bands  are  interrupted  before  reaching  the  dorsal  stripe  on 
segments  2-4;  beyond  the  fourth  segment,  the  cross-bands  become 
more  or  less  coalescent  with  that  stripe;  beyond  the  third  segment,  the 
cross-bands  are  coalescent  with  each  other  on  the  ventral  side;  venter 
with  white  scales.    Legs  black ;  femora  with  white  and  yellow,  tibiae  with 
golden-yellowish  scales.    Wings  as  in  T,  virgata;  but  the  cross-vein 
between  the  discal  and  second  posterior  cells  is  angular  and  bears  a 
stump  of  a  vein.    Jjength  about  5™°*  (measuring  the  chord  of  the  curve 
formed  by  the  body). 

Eab. — Middle  and  Southern  States.  In  preparing  this  description,  I 
had  two  males  from  Kentucky  and  Georgia  before  me.  The  color  of 
the  covering  of  scales  on  the  abdomen  is  very  variable. 

3.  ToxoPHORA  spec,  from  California  (H.  Edwards). — Very  like  T. 
facat^i^  but  larger  and  certainly  distinct.    I  have  only  a  single  specimen, 

not  well  preseiTcd  enough  to  be  described. 

4.  Toxophorafulva  Gray,  in  Griffith's  Animal  Kingdom,  xv.  Insects, 
pt.  ii,  779,  tab.  126,  fig.  5. 

Ground-color  opaque-black,  but  partly  covered  with  fulvous  scales 
and  hairs.  Face  grayish-pollinose ;  front,  in  the  female,  covered  with 
yellow  scales ;  vertex  with  a  few  black  bristles  pointing  forward ;  occiput 
with  a  dense  fulvous  fur.  Thorax  clothed  with  fulvous  hairs  on  the 
front  part  of  the  dorsum ;  a  fringe  of  shorter  hair  of  the  same  color 
ruus  around  the  dorsum,  the  middle  of  which  is  usually  denuded  and 
black ;  scutellum  also  fringed  with  yellow  hairs ;  thoracic  bristles  black. 
The  posterior  margins  of  the  abdominal  segments  have  borders  of 
yellow  scales,  forming  cross-bands,  which  coalesce  on  the  sides  of  the 
abdomen ;  a  longitudinal  dorsal  stripe  of  similar  scales  begins  at  the 
hind  margin  of  the  third  segment,  and  runs  to  the  end  of  the  seventh. 
Venter  for  the  most  part  clothed  with  yellow  scales.  Legs  blacky 
6  H  B 
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covered  on  one  side  with  yellow  scales  (the  posterior  side  on  the  fonr 
anterior  legs  and  the  anterior  side  on  the  hind  legs).  Wings  brownisb, 
yellowish  along  the  anterior  border ;  two  sabmarginal  cells ;  in  other 
words,  the  geniculate  anterior  branch  of  the  third  vein  is  not  connected 
by  a  cross- vein  with  the  preceding  vein  ;  the  cross- vein  at  the  distal  eml 
of  the  discal  cell  is  bisinuated,  but  bears  no  stamp  of  a  vein.  Tbe 
antennae  of  this  species  are  comparatively  more  slender  than  those  of  I. 
fucata  and  virgata;  the  first  joint  is  clothed  with  yellowish-white  scales. 

Length  across  the  curve  of  the  body  8-9°*"*.  Straightened,  the  body 
would  measure  10-12"". 

Hub, — Georgia  (H.  K.  Morrison).    One  male  and  two  females. 

In  Griffith's  Animal  Kingdom,  no  j>afria  is  given;  but,  according  to 
Walker  (List,  etc.,  ii,  298),  the  specimens  came  from  Abbott's  collecting 
in  Georgia.  The  figure  given  in  that  work  does  not  show  the  longito 
dinal  yellow  stripe  on  the  abdomen  ;  nevertheless,  the  specific  identity 
can  hardly  be  called  in  doubt.  As  I  observed  before,  no  regular  de 
scription  is  appended  to  the  figure.  I  suspect  that  T,  leucopyga  WieO. 
and  T.fulva  are  the  same  species. 

Epibates  nov.  gen. 

North  America  contains  a  number  of  species  of  a  very  elongatetK 
almost  Thereva-like  shape,  of  a  deep  black  color,  and  with  rather  long, 
distinctly  2-jointed,  palpi.  One  of  these  species  was  referred  by 
Macquart  to  the  genus  A|7afom2^;?a  Wiedemann,  the  typical  species  of 
which  is  from  the  Cape.  But  already  Walker  (List,  etc.,  iv,  p.  1154), 
who  bad  identified  this  species  in  Mr.  Abbott's  collection  from  Georg^a^ 
suggested  that  it  belongs  to  a  new  genus.  Although  I  have  not  the 
same  species  before  me,  I  possess  others  which  are  evidently  its  conge- 
ners. The  disagreement  between  them  and  Wiedemann's  short  dcscrip 
tion  consists  principally  in  the  structure  of  the  palpi,  the  last  joint 
of  which  is  not  button-shaped,  but  lanceolate.  The  discrepancies  in 
the  venation,  as  figured  by  Wiedemann  (tab.  iv,  f.  1),  are  only  sligbt 
But  the  general  appearance  of  Apatomyza  punctipennis  on  the  figure  is 
not  that  of  the  North  American  species  above  referred  to.  The  abdomen 
in  the  latter  is  cylindrical,  not  tapering,  as  in  the  figure ;  the  wings  are 
longer,  the  head  less  close  to  the  thorax  ;  the  statement,  ^^  scatelloni 
somewhat  prolonged,  with  almost  concave  sides,"  finds  no  application  to 
the  American  species ;  all  the  latter  are  distinguished  by  a  deep  black 
color,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  species  from  the  Gape. 

For  these  reasons,  we  do  not  run  any  great  risk  in  establishing  a  nevr 
genus,  JBpibateSj  for  those  American  species.  But  these  species,  as  far 
as  known,  have  one  character  in  common,  which  places  their  generic 
rights  beyond  any  doubt,  if  it  does  not  exist  in  the  Apatomyza  from  the 
Uape.  Four  of  the  species  before  me  of  which  I  have  male  specimens 
have  the  thoracic  dorsum  beset  with  minute,  rigid,  sharp,  conical  points: 
this  is  apparently  a  sexual  character,  as  it  does  not  exist  in  my  female 
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specimens;  nnfortunately,  none  of  my  species  is  represented  in  both 
sexes. 

The  two  genera  recently  described  by  Dr.  Loew,  and  compared  by  him 
to  ApatoniyzayProrachthes  from  Syria  (Berl.  Ent.  Monatsschr.,  1868, 380), 
and  Heierotraptts  from  Tnrkestan  (Beschr.  Eur.  Dipt.,  lii.  180)  are  very 
different  from  Epibates.  ProrachtJies  differs  in  the  shape  of  the  abdomen, 
the  position  of  the  head,  the  strnctnre  of  face  and  front,  of  the  first 
anteunal  joint,  the  venation;  Heterotrapus  has  short  palpi  and  no 
spines  on  the  legs.  None  of  them  has  the  peculiar  muricate  points  on 
the  thorax. 

I  have  six  species  belonging  to  the  same  group,  but  unfortunately 
only  one  specimen  of  each ;  four  of  them  are  males,  and  two  females ; 
thus  I  am  able  to  describe  only  one  sex  of  each  species ;  and  this  has 
to  be  borne  in  mind  in  reading  my  descriptions  of  the  generic  as  well  as 
specific  characters.    The  presence  of  the  sharp  points  on  the  thorax  of 
the  males  of  E,  luctifer^  funestus^  harrisij  and  muricatus  proves  that 
they  are  congeners ;  the  position  of  E.  marginatm  and  magnus  in  the 
same  genus  rests  on  characters  taken  from  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Macquart  does  not  say  anything  of  the  presence  of  sharp  points  on  the 
thorax  of  his  Apatomyza  nigra  ^  ;  bat  they  are  easily  overlooked  in  all 
the  species  except  in  the  large  E.  muricatus, 
EpibateSj  in  Greek,  means  a  passenger. 
The  characters  of  Epibates  are  as  follows : — 

Head  on  the  same  level  with  the  thorax,  and  not  much  broader;  occi- 
put moderately  convex,  more  so  in  the  females  {E.  marginatus  and 
magnus). 

Eyes  contiguous  in  the  male  for  a  short  distance  only,  the  apex  of  the 
vertical  triangle  being  very  much  drawn  out ;  ocellar  tubercle  distinct ; 
the  ocelli  are  placed  on  its  sides,  and  for  this  reason,  in  the  male,  very 
diflicQlt  to  perceive;  in  the  two  females,  the  eyes  are  separated  by  a 
broad  interval ;  on  each  side  of  the  ocellar  tubercle,  an  ocellus  is  dis- 
tinctly visible,  but  I  do  not  perceive  the  third  one  (in  E.  muricatus^ 
male,  the  eyes  are  separated  by  a  very  narrow  interval). 

Face  and  lower  part  affront  subconically  projecting  in  the  profile ;  on 
the  upper  side  of  this  projection,  the  antennse  are  Inserted ;  the  interval 
between  their  base  and  the  margin  of  the  mouth  (the  epistoma  or  face) 
is  narrow,  sloping;  the  head  descends  but  little  under  the  eyes;  oral 
opening  oval,  oblique,  moderately  large  (Macquart's  figure,  Dipt. 
Exot.,  ii,  1,  tab.  11,  f.  1,  a,  showing  the  head  in  profile,  is  exaggerated, 
and  the  eyes  are  made  to  reach  too  low). 

Proboscis  longer  by  about  one-half  than  the  vertical  diameter  of  the 
head ;  lips  distinctly  marked;  palpi  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  pro- 
boscis; Hrst  joint  ribbon-shaped,  two  or  three  times  the  length  of  the 
second,  which  is  somewhat  lanceolate. 

Antennw  shorter  than  the  head ;  first  joint  subcylindrical ;  second  not 
much  longer  than  it  is  broad,  subcyathiform ;  the  third  about  eqi 
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the  first  in  length,  or  a  little  shorter,  flattened,  somewhat  lanceolate^ 
attenuated  at  the  end;  terminal  style  none  (in  E.  marginatus  $,tbe 
antennae  are  a  little  longer  than  the  head,  and  the  first  joint  is  dis- 
tinctly longer  than  the  third). 

Thorax  bat  little  convex ;  its  dorsam,  in  E.  funestus^  lucH/er,  har- 
risiij  and  muricatua,  of  which  I  have  only  male  specimens,  is  beset  with 
minute,  rigid,  sharp,  conical  points,  arranged  in  irregular  rows.  As  E. 
marginatus  and  magntiSy  of  which  I  have  only  females,  do  not  have  these 
points,  it  seems  very  probablQ  that  this  is  a  sexual  character. 

Scutellum  comparatively  large,  almost  semicircular,  convex,  casbioD- 
shaped. 

Abdomen  cylindrical,  long  and  slender,  by  one-half  longer  than  bead 
and  thorax  taken  together ;  in  the  male,  eight  segments,  the  genitals 
forming  the  ninth ;  in  the  females  of  JB.  marginatus  and  tnagnuSj  I  coaot 
only  seven  segments  besides  that  bearing  the  genitals. 

Legs  long  and  slender,  beset  with  sparse  spinules  along  the  tibise;  bind 
legs  by  far  the  longest ;  pulviUi  distinct,  rather  broad ;  ungues  carved, 
broad  at  base.  In  my  female  specimens,  I  perceive  a  few  stiff  spine-like 
bristles  on  the  under  side  of  the  hind  femora,  two  in  E.  marginatus;  four 
or  five  in  E.  magnus.    I  do  not  see  anything  like  it  in  the  males. 

Wings  but  little  shorter  than  the  body,  rather  narrow,  attenuated  at 
the  base ;  alula  small,  very  narrow.  In  E.  muricatus^  the  wings  are 
broader. 

Venation. — Two  submarginal  and  four  posterior  cells;  first  posterior 
broadly  open ;  upper  branch  of  third  vein  gently  S-shaped,  inserted  aboat 
the  middle  of  the  section  of  that  vein  beyond  the  small  cross- vein.  Tbe  lat- 
ter corresponds  to  the  middle  of  the  discal  cell.  Prsefurca  less  than  half 
as  long  as  the  distance  between  the  bifurcation  and  the  small  cross-Teio; 
second  vein  gently  arcuated  on  its  latter  half,  reaching  the  margin  with- 
out forming  any  sinus;  thus  the  marginal  cell  is  not  expanded  at  its 
end.  The  proximal  end  of  the  third  posterior  cell  is  opposite  the  small 
cross- vein ;  anal  cell  open  (Macquart's  figure,  Dipt.  Exot,  ii,  1,  tab.  lU 
f.  1,  gives  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  venation,  except  that  tbe  anal 
cell  IS  represented  as  being  closed  ;  the  upper  branch  of  the  thiid  vein 
in  E.  ma^gnus  and  muricatv^  is  nearly  as  bisinuate  as  represented,  bat- 
it  is  less  so  in  the  other  species).  The  costal  margin  in  the  male  sex  is 
beset  with  minute  blunt  points,  as  in  Ploas;  they  are  almost  obsolete  ii^ 
some  species  (E.funestus) ;  very  distinct  in  others  (E,  muricatus). 

In  the  following  table  I  include  Macquart's  E.  niger  from  tbe  data  ia 
his  description : 

Wings  infnscated,  but  anal  angle  (including  at  least  the  second  basal, 

anal,  and  axillary  cells)  hyaline : 
Small  species  (7-8°^  long): 

1.  funestus  ( ^ ). — White  Mountains,  N.  H. 
Large  species  (12-14™°*  long) : 
Prevailing  pubescence  black : 

5.  magnus  ( 9 ). — ^Vancouver  Island. 
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Prevailing  pubescence  gray : 

6.  harrisi  ( ^ ). — Atlantic  States  (?) 
Wings,  inclading  the  anal  angle,  infascated : 

Well-marked  brown  clouds  on  the  cross-veins,  and  at  the  bifurca- 
tions : 

7.  niger  (    ). — Georgia. 
Brown  clouds,  etc.,  indistinct  or  none  : 

Abdominal  segments  with  a  fringe  of  whitish  hairs  posteriorly  : 

4.  marginatvs  ( 9 ). — California. 
No  fringes  of  whitish  hairs  on  the  abdominal  segments,  which 

are  deep  velvet-black : 
Small  species  (8™™) ;  stem  of  halteres  pale ;  knob  brown : 

2.  Itustifer  { ^ ). — Vancouver. 

Large  species  (IS*^);   halteres  altogether  blackish : 

3.  murioatiis  ( ^ ). — Sierra  Nevada. 

1.  Epibates  funestus  n.  sp.,  <f. — Deep  velvet-black  ;  wings  dark 
brown  along  the  anterior  margin,  posteriorly  hyaline  on  the  proximal, 
brownish-hyaline  on  the  distal  half.    Length  7.5°^°*. 

Head,  antennaB,  proboscis,  and  palpi  black ;  the  frontal  triangle  and 
the  orbits  of  the  eyes,  in  a  certain  light,  have  a  white  reflection ;  under 
side  of  the  head  with  long,  white  pile ;  oral  edge,  vertex,  and  occiput 
with  long  black  hairs.  Thorax  deep  velvet-black,  opaque,  beset  on  the 
dorsam  with  minute,  sharp, rigid  points,  and  sparse,  long,  black  pile; 
pleurae  and  coxae  clothed  with  grayish  pollen,  and  sparsely  beset  with 
white  and  blackish  hairs.  Abdomen  deep  black,  opaque,  with  some 
scattered  pile  on  the  lateral  and  under  side,  which  is  white  at  the  base 
and  black  beyond  it.  Halteres  whitish-yellow,  with  a  brown  knob. 
Legs  black.  Wings  dark  brown  along  the  anterior  margin  as  far  as  the 
apex,  including  the  first  basal,  marginal,  and  two  submarginal  cells; 
from  the  latter  posteriorly,  the  brown  becomes  gradually  evanescent, 
until  it  almost  disappears  in  the  last  posterior  cell ;  second  basal,  anal, 
and  axillary  cells  hyaline,  or  almost  so;  the  surroundings  of  the  an- 
terior cross- vein  are  darker  brown,  those  of  the  stigma  still  more  so ;  on 
the  other  cross- veins  and  on  the  bifurcation  of  the  third  vein  the  clouds 
are  almost  obsolete.    The  denticulation  of  the  costa  is  almost  obsolete. 

Hab. — ^White  Mountains  (H.  K.  Morrison).  A  single  male  in  Mr.  E. 
Bargess's  collection. 

2.  Epibates  luotiper  n.  sp.,  ^. — Deep  velvet-black;  wiugs  uni- 
formly brown.    Length  8"". 

Eesembles  the  preceding  in  its  coloring,  but  is  easily  distinguished 
by  the  uniformly  brown  color  of  the  wings,  which  is  only  slightly  darker 
on  the  distal  half  anteriorly  and  around  the  small  cross- vein ;  denticn- 
lations  on  the  costa  minute,  but  distinct.  Remains  of  some  short,  red- 
dish-golden pile  are  perceptible  on  the  sides  of  the  thoracic  dorsum, 
especially  above  the  root  of  the  wings.  The  thorax  is  beset  with  the 
9ame  minute,  sharp,  rigid  points ;  the  under  side  of  the  head  with  long, 
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T^liite  hairs,  which  are  also  foand  on  the  front  cox^  and  the  pleane ; 
halteres  with  a  brown  knob.    Legs  black,  in  a  certain  light  with  a  por- 
plish  reflection. 
Hab. — Vancouver  Island  (G.  E.  Crotch).    A  single  male. 

3.  Epibates  murioatus  n.  sp.,  <J. — Deep  velvet-black ;  wings  infus- 
cated ;  halteres,  including  the  stem,  black ;  denticulations  of  the  costa 
large  and  distinct.    Length  15"". 

Whole  body  uniformly  deep  black,  very  opaque  on  the  thorax^  all 
the  pile  black,  including  that  on  the  under  side  of  the  head.  Halteres 
altogether  black.  Front  tarsi  somewhat  brownish.  The  sharp,  rigid 
points  with  which  the  thoracic  dorsum  is  beset  are  very  distinct,  and  of 
different  sizes;  some  are  quite  large;  short,  black  pile  among  them.  The 
wings  are  comparatively  broader  here  than  in  the  two  preceding  species; 
they  are  tinged  with  brown,  the  centers  of  the  cells  being  somewhat 
paler;  the  latter  portion  of  the  costal  cell  dark  brown;  small  cross- 
veins  somewhat  clouded ;  anterior  branch  of  the  third  vein  strongly  bisin- 
uate,  almost  S-shaped;  discal  cell  somewhat  broader  and  shorter  thau  in 
E,  funestus  and  luctifer;  posterior  cells  2,  3,  4,  and  especially  the  last, 
much  shorter,^ the  posterior  cross-vein  being  a  little  farther  from  the 
proximal  end  of  the  discal  cell. 

Hah. — Sierra  Nevada,  California  (H.  Edwards).     A  single  male. 

4.  Epibates  marginatus  n.  sp.,  ?. — ^Black,  beset  with  whitish  pile, 
which  forms  fringes  on  the  hind  margins  of  the  abdominal  segments; 
wings  infuscated.    Length  8™". 

AntennsB  comparatively  longer  than  in  E.  funestus,  owing  to  the 
length  of  the  first  joint,  which  is  distinctly  longer  than  the  third  ;  thej 
are  black,  beset  with  black  pile.  Head  black,  slightly  whitish-polli nose 
along  the  inner  orbits,  beset  with  black  pile  on  face  and  front,  and  with 
white  pile  on  the  under  side  and  occiput;  face  rather  projecting.  Tho- 
rax black,  snbopaque,  beset  with  long  whitish  pile,  more  dense  and  of 
a  purer  white  on  the  pleurae  and  coxae.  Abdomen  deep  velvet-black: 
hind  margins  of  the  segments  with  a  fringe  of  short  whitish  pile;  tbe 
last  segment  smooth,  shining.  Halteres  with  a  brownish-white  8tem 
and  brown  knob.  Legs  black.  Wings  tinged  with  blackish- brown, 
which  is  more  saturate  along  the  veins,  so  that  the  inner  portion  of  tbe 
cells  is  paler;  the  darker  color  of  the  base  and  of  the  anterior  margin 
is  very  gradually  evanescent  posteriorly.  The  hind  femora,  on  the 
under  side,  besides  the  usual  pile,  have  two  minute,  stiff,  spine  like 
bristles. 

Baft.— San  Francisco,  Cal.  (H.  Edwards). 

5.  Epibates  magntjs  n.  sp.,  9 . — Altogether  black ;  thorax  deep  vel- 
vet-black, with  black  pile ;  occiput  beset  with  yellowish- white  pile ;  first 
abdominal  segment  with  a  fringe  of  white  pile ;  wings  tinged  with  brown: 
second  basal,  anal,  and  axillary  cells  hyaline.    Length  12-13™". 

Head  beset  with  black  pile,  except  on  the  occiput,  where  it  is  yellow- 
ish-white ;  front  very  little  shining,  with  a  faint  trace  of  grayish  pollen. 
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Thorax  deep  velvet-black,  with  black,  moderately  long,  erect  pile ;  plea- 
rae  somewhat  shitting,  and,  in  a  very  obliqae  lifrht,  slightly  grayish  polli- 
nose.  Abdomen  moderately  shining,  beset  with  sparse  black  pile,  which 
is  more  dense  on  the  nnder  side  and  round  the  tip ;  first  segment  pos- 
teriorly with  a  fringe  of  white  pile ;  some  few  white  hairs  on  the  side 
of  the  second  segment  on  its  hind  margin.  Halteres  dark  brown,  the 
stem  yellowish-brown.  Wings  infascated,  bat  less  so  than  in  the  other 
species  of  the  genas^^clarker  along  the  anterior  margin,  the  region  of 
the  stigma  dark  brown ;  brown  cloads  on  the  cross-vein  at  the  base  of 
the  foarth  posterior  cell  and  on  the  bifarcation  of  the  third  vein,  bat 
both  very  little  conspicuous ;  second  basal,  anal,  and  axillary  cells  hya- 
line; the  fifth  vein  is  margined  with  brown,  the  sixth  is  not.  The  hind 
femora  on  the  under  side,  besides  the  usual  pile,  have  four  or  five  stiff, 
spine-like  bristles. 

Hob. — Vancouver  Island  (Q.  R.  Crotch). 
'   6,  Epibates  HARRisi  u.  sp.,  i. — Black;  thorax  and  abdomen  clothed 
with  long,  grayish-white  pile;   wings  hyaline,  anterior  margin  brown 
(the  root,  costal,  first  basal,  and  marginal  cells).    Length  14*°°*. 

Epistoma  black,  shining;  occiput  thickly  clothed  with  grayish-white 
pile.  Thorax  deep  black,  opaque,  clothed  with  whitish-gray  pile,  sparsely 
on  the  dorsum,  more  densely  on  the  pleur{e;«the  rigid,  sharp  points  on 
the  dorsum  are  distinct.  Abdomen  cylindrical,  black,  with  grayish-white 
recumbent  pile,  rather  uniformly  spread  over  all  the  segments  (on  the 
bind  margins  of  each  of  the  segments  3-7  in  the  middle,  there  is  a 
small  spot,  denuded  of  gray  pile,  and  therefore  appearing  darker  black; 
these  spots  are  too  regular  to  be  an  accidental  denudation  of  the  speci- 
men, which  is  nevertheless  possible) ;  on  the  sides  of  the  first  four  seg- 
ments long,  white,  erect  pile ;  on  the  sides  of  the  following  segments, 
beginning  with  the  fifth,  a  fringe  of  long,  erect,  black  pile.  Femora 
black,  with  some  white  pile;  tibiaa  and  tarsi  dark  brown.  Halteres  yel- 
lowish-white, with  a  brown  knob.  Boot  of  the  wings,  costal,  first  basal, 
marginal,  and  the  proximal  end  of  the  first  submarginal  cells  brown, 
somewhat  darker  around  the  stigma  and  on  the  small  cross-vein ;  the 
remainder  of  the  wing  hyaline ;  veins  brown ;  anterior  margin  with  dis- 
tinct denticulations. 

A  single  male,  in  T.  W.  Harris's  collection  in  the  Boston  Museum  of 
l^ataral  History;  a  label  with  H.  Gray  upon  it.  It  is  very  probably 
from  the  Northern  United  States,  as  nearly  all  the  specimens  of  the 
collection. 

7.  Epibates  nigeb  Macquart,  Hist.  Nat.  Dipt.,  i,  390,  2  {Apatomyza); 
Dipt  Exot.,  ii,  1,  111,  tab.  xi,  f.  1  {id.). 

"  Length  4^  lines.  Black,  with  gray  pile.  Palpi  reaching  the  tip  of 
the  antennae ;  first  joint  elongated,  cylindrical,  hairy ;  the  second  a  lit- 
tle less  long,  glabrous,  attenuated  at  the  base  and  tip.  Wings  spotted 
as  in  the  preceding  species  (Wiedemann's  Apatomyza  punctipennis  from 
the  Cape) ;  anterior  margin  denticulate  on  its  posterior  half  in  the  male." 
Eab, — ^Georgia. 
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Observation, — This  paper  was  already  in  press  when  I  received  a  speci- 
men of  Epibat€8  (Apatomyza)  niger  Macqaart,  collected  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Mor- 
rison in  Georgia.  It  is  a  male,  bnt  a  not  very  well  preserved  specimen. 
The  little  spines  on  the  thorax  are  almost  obsolete  in  this  species ;  with 
a  strong  magnifying  glass,  some  traces  of  them  are  visible.  The  eyes 
are  not  contignons  on  the  front,  bat,  like  those  of  E.  muricatus  ^,  sepa- 
rated  by  a  narrow,  linear  interval.  The  third  antennal  joint  is  mach 
broader  than  in  the  other  species ;  it  expands  immediately  beyond  the 
base,  contracts  again  about  the  middle,  and  ends  in  an  elongated  point; 
the  curves  it  forms,  above  and  below,  are  not  quite  symmetrical,  the  one 
below  being  flatter ;  altogether,  it  has  the  shape  of  an  elongated  and 
somewhat  irregular  ace  of  spades.  The  principal  figure  of  Macquart^s 
gives  a  somewhat  more  correct  representation  of  it  than  the  figure  of 
the  head  in  profile.    The  anal  cell  is  open. 

Family  THEREVID^. 

PsiLOOEPHALA  cosTALis  Loew,  Ccutur.,  viii,  16.— California. 

Thebeva  comata  Loew,  Oentur.,  viii,  9. — California. 

Thebeya  fucata  Loew,  Centur.,  x,  37. — California. 

Thebeya  helanoneuba  Loew,  Centur.,  x,  36.— California. 

Thebeva  hibtioeps  Ldew,  Berl.  Entom.  Zeitschr.,  1874,  382.— San 
Francisco. 

Xbstomtza  planioeps  Loew,  Centur.,  x,  38. — California. 

California  seems  to  be  quite  rich  in  TherevidcCj  as  I  have  collected  foar 
species  of  Thereva  (two  in  Marin  County,  one  in  Southern  California, 
and  one  in  Yosemite  Valley),  none  of  which  I  am  able  to  identify  with 
the  above- quoted  descriptions.  Xestomyzaplaniceps  I  received  from  Mr. 
Henry  Edwards.  The  following  snow-white  Thereva  was  very  common 
in  Yosemite  Valley  about  the  beginning  of  June : — 

Thebeva  yialis  n.  sp.,  i. — Grayish;  clothed  with  snow-white  pile, 
especially  on  the  abdomen ;  antennae  black }  femora  black,  with  gray 
pollen;  tibijB  brownish-yellow,  black  at  tip;  tarsi  dark  brown,  brownisb 
yellow  at  base.    Length  8-9«"». 

ilfafo.— Head  white,  with  white  pile ;  some  black  bristles  on  vertex, 
and  alongside  of  them  on  the  occiput;  some  others  on  the  face  on  each 
side  of  the  antennsa  (in  some  specimens  only  a  few,  which,  for  this 
reason,  are  discernible  with  difficulty);  antennsB  black,  first  joint  not 
longer  than  the  two  following  together,  slender,  whitishpoUinose,  with 
white  pile  and  near  the  tip  with  some  black  bristles.  Thorax  graj) 
being  clothed  with  a  dense  pollen ;  two  distinct  longitudinal  stripes 
white;  white  pile,  especially  on  the  pleurae;  the  ordinary  bristles  black. 
Abdomen  densely  clothed  with  silvery-white  pollen  and  long  white  pile: 
a  few  black  bristles  on  the  under  side  of  the  hypopygium.  Femora 
dark,  clothed  with  gray  pollen  and  white  pile ;  tibiro  brownish-yellow, 
the  tip  black ;  tarsi  dark  brown  or  black,  base  of  the  first  joint  brownish- 
yellow  ;  on  the  middle  tarsi,  this  color  occapies  nearly  three-quarters  of 
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tbe  joint.  Knob  of  halteres  white,  black  at  base.  Wings  hyaline ; 
veins  brown,  except  those  at  base  and  near  the  costa,  which  are  pale 
yellow ;  fonrth  posterior  cell  closed. 

Hab, — ^Yosemite  Valley,  California,  June  9-11,  common.    Seven  males . 

Is  very  like  Thereva  candidata  Loew  from  the  Atlantic  States,  bat  differs 
in  having  a  few  black  bristles  on  the  face  each  side  of  the  antennae ; 
tbe  femora  dark  to  the  very  tip ;  the  tarsi  brown,  except  at  base ;  the 
wing- veins  darker;  the  third  antennal  joint  likewise  darker. 

Family  SCENOPINID.E. 

As  I  have  no  Oalifornian  species  of  this  family,  I  will  describe  the 
following  remarkable  species  from  Missouri : — 

SCENOPINUS  BULBOSUS  n.  sp.,  ^  9 .  First  posterior  cell  closed^  peti- 
olate ;  head,  thorax,  and  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  sparsely  covered  with 
coarse,  pollen-like  grains.    Length  5-5^™°*. 

AntennsB  black,  hardly  reddish  at  the  suture  between  the  second  and 
third  joints.  Head  and  thorax  blackish-bronze  color ;  the  front  i  is  an 
acute  triangle,  meeting  the  triangle  of  the  vertex;  the  line  of  contact 
of  the  eyes  is  thus  a  very  small  one ;  in  the  $ ,  the  eyes  are  not  contig- 
uous, bnt  separated  by  the  moderately  broad  front;  both  front  and  ver- 
tex, in  both  sexes,  are  sparsely  covered  with  yellowish- white,  coarse, 
pollen  like  grains.  Thorax  stouter  and  more  gibbous  than  in  8.  fenes- 
traits^  covered  above  and  on  the  sides  with  the  same  pollen-like  grains, 
which  are  not  dense  enough,  however,  to  conceal  the  ground-color. 
Abdomen  black  above;  its  sides  and  the  venter  covered  with  the  same 
grain-like  pollen.  Halteres  brown;  legs  black;  roots  of  the  tarsal 
joints  more  or  less  yellowish.  Wings  subhyaline  (<f),  slightly  brown- 
ish anteriorly  (9);  costal  cell  brownish;  first  posterior  cell  closed,  the 
fourth  vein  being  incurved  toward  the  third,  and  ending  in  it  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  margin  of  the  wing ;  the  petiole  thus  formed 
is  about  equal  in  length  to  the  posterior  transverse  vein  in  the  ^  ;  a  lit- 
tle shorter  in  the  9 .  The  second  submarginal  cell  is  nearly  as  long  as 
the  first  posterior  (therefore  much  longer  than  in  fenestraiis)*^  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  cross- veins  is  a  little  shorter  than  the  great  cross- 
vein. 

Hob. — ^Missouri,  in  July  (0.  V.  Riley). 

The  grains  of  pollen  which  distinguish  this  species  appear,  under  a 
magnifying  power  of  100-150,  like  elongated  bulbs  inserted  on  short 
stalks. 

Obs. — ^This  species  shares  the  closed  first  posterior  cell  with  the  new 
Renns  Atriohiaj  formed  by  Loew  for  a  Mexican  Scenopinid  (Gentur.,  vii, 
76);  the  latter,  however,  is  described  as  elongated,  slender,  with  slen- 
der feet,  characters  which  by  no  means  belong  to  8.  bulbosus.  The  name 
Airkhia^  revived  by  Dr.  Loew  from  Schrank's  Fauna  Boica,  1803,  where 
it  was  used  for  SeenapinuSj  cannot  be  maintained,  as,  in  the  mean  time, 
tbe  same  name  has  been  used  by  Mr.  Gould,  in  1844,  for  a  genus  of 
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Birds.  As  Atrichia  Loew  is  not  the  same  thing  as  Atridiia  Schrank, 
and  cannot,  for  this  reason,  date  its  claim  earlier  than  1866,  Atrichia 
Goald  has  the  priority.    I  propose  to  call  the  genas  Pseudatriehia. 

Family  CYKTIDiB. 

The  species  described  here  are : — One  Opsebius  from  California,  and  a 
second  one  from  Vancouver  Island ;  a  Pterodontia  from  Oregon ;  two 
new  Eulonchij  which  raises  to  fonr  the  namber  of  species  of  this  pecaliarlv 
Californian  genas.  An  Oncodesj  which  I  also  possess,  has  been  already 
described  by  Mr.  Loew. 

The  descriptions  of  a  large  new  Oonma  from  Texas  and  of  an  Oncoda 
from  New  England  are  also  added. 

EULONCHUS. 

Established  by  Gerstaecker,  in  the  Stett.  Ent.  Zeitschr.,  1856,  for  E. 
smaragdinuSy  this  genas  has  been  gradually  increasing  since,  and 
€oants  now  four  species.  None  of  them,  as  far  I  know,  have  been  found 
outside  of  California.  Within  that  State,  they  occur  almost  at  sea-level, 
on  the  sands  of  Lone  Mountain,  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  at  an  altitade 
of  8,000  feet  in  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

Legs  altogether  yellow: 

Proboscis  (in     and  9  longer  than  the  abdomen ;  body  of  the  female 

bright  metallic  green smaragdinm  Qi^v^t 

Proboscis  shorter  than  ( <? )  or  as  long^as  ( 9 )  the  abdomen ;  body 

metallic  blue  or  purplish  in  both  sexes aapphirinm  n.  sp. 

Legs,  or  at  least  femora,  black : 

Tip  of  femora  and  the  greater  part  of  the  tibiae  whitish-yellow; 

tegular  uniformly  white triHtts  Loew. 

Legs  altogether  black,  only  the  knees  paler;  tegular  margined  with 

black marginatus  n.  sp. 

1.  EuLONOHUS  SMABAGDINUS  Gerstacckcr,  Stett.  Ent.  Zeit,  1856,  p. 
360. — Not  uncommon  on  the  sands  about  Lone  Mountain,  San  Francisco, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  H.  Edwards.  Three  green  specimens 
which  I  have  are  females.  Two  male  specimens  which  I  received  from 
Mr.  Edwards  are  smaller  (one  of  them  only  O-IO*""*  long),  the  proboscis 
shorter,  although  still  exceeding  the  abdomen  in  length ;  the  coloring  is 
bluish  on  the  thorax,  purplish-blue  on  the  abdomen.  Are  they  the 
males  of  this  species!  If  they  are,  Dr.  Gerstaecker  was  mistaken  in 
describing  his  green  individuals  with  a  long  proboscis  as  males. 

2.  EuLONOnus  SAPPHiBiNtrs  n.  sp. — Antennte  black,  sometimes 
brownish  or  reddish  toward  the  tip ;  epistoma  black  or  bluish-black; 
ocellar  triangle  dark  blue  or  purple ;  sheath  of  the  proboscis  black ;  body 
metallic  blue  or  purple,  sometimes  with  greenish  reflections,  clothed  with 
dense,  erect,  grayish-yellow  pile  on  the  thorax ;  abdomen  with  similar 
but  much  less  dense  pile,  and  with  an  appressed  yellowish-white  po- 
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>escence,  visible  in  a  certain  light  only;  feet  straw-yellow ;  tarsi  brown- 
sh  toward  the  tip ;  wings  grayish-subhyaline ;  costal  ceils  brownish- 
rellow;  costal  and  first  longitudinal  veins  black  on  their  proximal  half, 
)rowni8h>yellow  toward  the  end ;  tegalsB  whitish,  their  margins  yellow- 
sh;  knob  of  halteres  yellow.  The  proboscis  of  the  male  does,  not  reach 
the  end  of  the  abdomen ;  that  of  the  female  does  not  reach  beyond  it. 
Length  9-11"™. 

Hah. — Webber  Lake,  Sierra  County,  California,  July  23-26,  not  rare, 
flying  in  circles  around  flowers.  Three  males  and  two  females.  A  male 
and  a  female  from  Calaveras,  Sierra  Nevada,  California,  June  (G.  B. 
Crotch),  have  the  proboscis  a  little  longer  than  the  abdomen. 

This  species  is  easily  distinguished  from  E.  tmaragdinus  9  by  its 
smaller  size,  blue  color,  shorter  proboscis,  less  yellowish  wings ;  the 
two  latter  characters  also  distinguish  the  males,  which  are  somewhat 
alike  in  coloring. 

All  my  specimens,  as  far  as  I  remember,  were  more  uniformly  blue 
when  I  took  them,  and  seem  to  have  assumed  the  purple  and  even 
greenish  tinges,  which  they  have  now,  in  the  process  of  drying. 

3.  EuLONOHUS  TRiSTis'Loew,  Ccntur.,  x,  19. — I  found  a  male  and  a 
female  in  the  Coast  Eange,  in  the  woods  of  Sequoia  senipervirensj  above 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  on  a  flower.  May  21, 1876. 

4.  EuLONCHUS  MARGINA.TUS  u.  sp. — Metallic  green,  with  bluish  re- 
dections  on  the  scutelluro,  the  anterior  margins  of  the  segments,  etc.; 
venter  metallic  blue.  Antennse  black.  Thorax  clothed  with  dense 
pale  yellowish-white  erect  pile;  abdomen  with  a  short  appressed  pu- 
bescence, which  forms  whitish  cross-bands  along  the  hind  margins  of 
the  segments.  Legs  black,  and  only  the  knees  yellowish-white.  Tegulse 
with  very  distinct  black  margins.  Wings  subhyaline ;  all  the  veins 
dark  brown,  except  the  distal  end  of  the  costa  and  of  the  first  posterior 
vein,  which  are  reddish-yellow.  Proboscis  a  little  longer  than  the  ab- 
domen.   Length  9"". 

Hob. — Napa  County,  California  (H.  Edwards).  A  single  specimen,  ap- 
imrently  a  male.  The  petiole  of  second  submarginal  cell  is  subobsolete ; 
as  I  have  only  one  specimen,  1  cannot  say  whether  this  is  a  permanent 
character  of  the  species. 

Ptebodontia  misblla  n.  sp. — Black;  clothed  with  black  pile; 
scatellum  black,  obscurely  reddish  on  its  latter  half;  second  abdominal 
segment  (that  is,  the  first  visible  segment ;  the  true  first  segment  is 
concealed  under  the  scutellum)  black,  with  an  obscurely  marked  reddish 
spot  on  each  side  a  little  back  of  the  scutellum  ;  segments  3-6  rufous, 
the  third  and  fourth  with  square  black  spots  in  the  middle,  that  on  the 
fourth  being  narrower ;  they  are  confluent  with  each  other  and  with  the 
black  of  the  second  segment.  Venter  rufous ;  hind  margins  of  segments 
2-5  black.  Tegulse  brownish,  with  broad  dark  brown  margins.  Legs 
brownish-yellow,  the  four  .posterior  femora  black;  ungues  reddish  at 
base,  black  at  tip.    Wings  subhyaline ;  veins  yellow;  venation  similar 
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to  that  of  the  other  species;  the  asaal  tooth  on  the  edge  of  the  oosta, 
near  the  end  of  the  first  posterior  vein,  is  very  little  projectiDg.    Length 

Hab. — Oregon  (H.  Edwards).  A  single  specimen.  This  species  is 
very  like  P.  fiavipes  from  the  Atlantic  States,  bnt  is  smaller  and  differs 
in  the  coloring  of  the  abdomen. 

Lasia  kletti  Osten  Sacken,  in  Lieutenant  Wheeler's  Report  Ex- 
plorations and  Surveys,  etc.,  vol.  v,  Zoology,  804. — Arizona. 

OON^A  HELLUO  n.  sp. — ^Two  snbmargioal  cells;  five  posterior  cells,  the 
first  divided  in  two  by  a  cross- vein,  and  the  second  half  of  it  closed  and 
petiolate,  the  fourth  posterior  cell  likewise  closed  and  short-petiolate ; 
all  the  longitudinal  veins  reach  the  margin ;  body  black,  beset  with  short 
yellowish  pile;  hind  margins  of  the  abdominal  segments  with  broad 
yellow  borders,  expanding  along  the  lateral  margins;  legs  yellow, 
including  the  coxae.    Length  13-14""°. 

The  venation  is  like  that  of  O.  caliAa  (Wiedemann,  Auss.  Zw.,  ii,  tab. 
vii,  f.  26),  with  the  following  modifications: — 1.  The  third  vein  emits  a 
branch  some  distance  beyond  the  cross-vein  dividing  the  first  posterior 
cell;  thus  a  second  snbmarginal  cell  is  formed;  2.  The  cross- vein  in  the 
first  posterior  cell  is  just  opposite  the  cross- vein  at  the  base  of  the  second 
posterior  cell,  and  not  far  beyond  it,  as  in  Wiedemann's  figure ;  3.  The 
vein  between  the  second  and  third  posterior  cells  reaches  the  margin ; 
4.  The  fourth  posterior  cell,  which  is  closed,  is  much  longer,  forming  an 
irregular  parallelogram,  with  a  cross- vein  at  its  base. 

Antennae  dark-brown,  basal  joints  reddish,  the  elongated  third  joint 
also  somewhat  reddish  on  the  inner  side.  Thorax  black,  shining, 
clothed  with  dense  and  soft  yellowish-gray  pile,  almost  rendering  it 
opaque;  humeral  callosities  whitish-yellow ;  antealar  callosities  brownish. 
Abdomen  black,  densely  clothed  with  short,  erect,  yellow  pile ;  all  the 
segments  with  broad  day-yellow  hind  borders,  expanding  laterally  so  as 
to  occupy  the  whole  lateral  margin ;  ventral  segments  black,  with  broad 
day-yellow  hind  borders.  Legs  including  cox8b  yellow,  the  extreme  end 
of  the  last  tarsal  joint  and  the  ungues  black.  Wings  very  slightly  tinged 
with  brownish ;  costal  cell  a  little  more  saturate. 

Eah. — Dallas,  Texas  (Boll).    One  specimen. 

Observation. — This  fine  species  is  not  unlike  Ericbsou's  figure  of  0, 
longicamis  (Entomographien,  tab.  i,  f.  8),  but  the  venation  is  different, 
the  black  on  the  abdomen  occupies  more  space,  the  hind  tibise  are 
brown,  the  abdomen  much  stouter ;  the  size  is  larger  by  one-half  than 
the  hair-line  of  the  figure. 

Opsebius  diligens  n.  sp. — ^Of  a  slightly  metallescent  brownish- 
black  color,  clothed  with  brownish-yellow  pile ;  legs  brownish-yellow; 
wings  tinged  with  brownish,  the  tip  hyaline;  first  posterior  cell  divided 
in  two  by  a  cross- vein;  the  ba^s  of  the  third  and  fourth  cells  nearly  on 
the  same  line;  anal  cell  closed  and  petiolate..  Length  about  5™™. 

The  venation  is  like  that  of  the  European  0.  inflatus  Loew  (Wiener 
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Entoin.  MoQat8schr.,  1857,  p.  33,  tab.  i,  f.  1),  with  the  following  differ- 
ences:— 1.  The  first  posterior  ceil  is  divided  in  two  (nearly  equal)  parts  by 
a  cross- vein  placed  between  the  end  of  the  discal  and  the  proximal  end  of 
the  second  sabmarginal  cell  (the  same  character  distinguishes  the  two 
North  American  Opsebius  described^  by  Mr.  Loew  in  the  Centuries) ;  2. 
The  third  and  fourth  posterior  cells  have  their  proximal  ends  nearly  on 
the  same  line;  in  other  words,  the  insertion  of  the  intercalary  vein  is 
coincident  with  the  cross- vein  at  the  base  of  the  fourth  posterior  cell ;  3. 
The  fifth  vein  runs  straight  to  the  margin,  and  the  sixth  is  incurved 
toward  it  a  short  distance  from  the  margin.  The  costa  is  distinctly 
thickened  between  the  ends  of  the  first  and  the  third  veins,  and  a  little 
beyond  the  latter.  The  wing  is  distinctly  tinged 'with  brownish,  except 
at  the  base  and  the  tip,  which  are  subhyaline. 

Body  of  a  uniform  brownish  black,  slightly  metallescent  on  the 
thorax.    Thorax  densely  clothed  with  brownish-yellow  erect  pile,  not 
dense  enough,  however,  to  conceal  the  shining  surface  under  it.    On 
the  abdomen,  the  same  pile  is  more  dense  on  the  second  segment ;  the 
pile  on  the  two  intermediate  segments  is  more  blackish,  except  along 
the  posterior  margins,  where  it  is  yellowish ;  the  fifth  has  a  shorter  and 
more  appressed  whitish-yellow  pubescence,  interspersed  with  longer  pile ; 
the  last  segment  is  b\^k,  shining,  transversely  rugose.    Legs  brownish- 
yellow;  femora  slightly  tinged  with  brownish;  coxse,  except  the  extreme 
tip,  brown.    Halteres  with  a  yellowish-white  knob ;  tegulsB  semitrans- 
parent,  colorless.    Eyes  pubescent;  antennse  (broken). 
R<ib. — ^Vancouver  Island  (G.  B.  Crotch).    Two  specimens. 
Opsebius  paucus  n.sp. — Very  like  0.di%eiM,  but  smaller,  4-5"°^  long; 
sixth  vein  interrupted  before  the  nearest  cross-vein,  and  thus  the  anal 
cell  open ;  the  branches  of  the  fourth  vein  do  not  quite  reach  the  mar- 
gin.   Antenn®  yellowish-brown  at  base;  distal  portion  of  the  last  joint 
and  arista  nearly  black ;   pubescence  of  the  eyes  long  and  dense. 
Thorax  with  very  dense,  soft,  erect,  grayish-yellow  pile ;  the  greenish- 
black,  shining  ground-color  but  little  visible  under  it.   Abdomen  brown- 
ish-black, moderately  shining,  densely  clothed  with  brownish-yellow 
erect  pile;  the  penultimate  segment  and  the  hind  margin  of  the  pre- 
ceding one  are  clothed  with  recumbent  yellowish-white  pile.    Wings 
slightiy  tinged  with  brownish,  much  less  than  in  0.  diligensj  but  more 
uniformly,  as  the  paler  color  of  the  tip  is  not  apparent.    The  rest  as  in 
O.  diligena. 
Hob. — California  (G.  R.  Crotch).    One  specimen. 
Ongodbs  melampus  Locw,  Centur.,  x,  17. — California*    I  have  a 
specimen  (brought  by  G.  B.  Crotch)  which  I  doubtfully  refer  here.    The 
t1bi»  are  brown,  not  black;  the  borders  of  the  tegulse  very  pale  brown- 
ish ;  the  wing-veins  are  very  pale,  except  those  near  the  costa,  which  are 
brownish. 

Onoodes   inoultus   n.  sp. — Brownish-black;    humeral   callosities 
brownish-yellow ;    antescutellar  callosities  yellowish-brown ;  posterior 
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margios  of  abdoiniDal  segments  white;  legs  dark  brown  ;  knees browo- 
ish-yellow;  wings  strongly  tinged  with  brown.    Length  8"". 

The  brownish-blaok  thorax  and  scatellnm  are  clothed  with  a  dense, 
short,  yellowish  pubescence;  abdomen  dark  brown,  segments  2  and 
3  with  narrower,  4  and  5  with  broader,  white  posterior  margins;  venter, 
except  the  base,  white ;  each  segment  with  a  black  cross-baud  on  the 
anterior  margin.  Tegulse  brownish,  with  narrow  dark  brown  edge& 
Halteres  with  a  brown  knob.  Wings  comparatively  long,  strongly  and 
rather  uniformly  tinged  with  brown.  This  color  is  darker  in  the  coi^- 
tal  cells,  especially  in  the  interval  between  the  auxiliary  and  the  first 
veins;  costa  distinctly  incrassate  in  the  region  of  the  stigma;  veins 
brown. 

Hdb. — White  Mountains,  New  Hampshire.    Two  specimens. 

Easily  distinguished  from  the  other  described  species  of  the  geans  by 
its  strongly  infuscated  wings  and  its  large  size.  The  abdomens  of  my 
specimens  being  somewhat  shrunken,  the  me>a«urement  I  give  is  only  aD 
approximation. 

Family  MIDAID^. 

We  have  two  Californian  Leptomidas^  the  eight  other  species  of  the 
genus  belonging  to  the  Mediterranean  fauna  (Portugal,  Algiers,  Egypt) 
or  South  Africa. 

The  new  genus  Rhaphiomidas  from  California  is  closely  related  to 
Mitrodetus  from  Chili. 

The  anomalous  genus  Apiocera^  intermediate  between  the  Midaidct 
and  AsilidcBy  has  been  found  in  Australia,  Yandiemen's  Land,  and  Chili. 
I  describe  a  species  from  Yosemite  Valley,  California. 

Leptomidas  panthebinus  Gerstaecker,  Stett  Ent.  Zeit,  1868,  So. 

(Translation.) — ^' Wings  slightly  infuscated,  with  testaceous  veins; 
body,  antennsB,  and  legs  luteous ;  head  and  basal  cross-bands  on  the 
abdominal  segments  black.     Length  S%  lines"  [about  19™*°]. 

<<  AntennsB  considerably  longer  than  the  thorax ;  the  stout  basal  jolot 
only  twice  as  long  as  the  second,  both  beset  with  black  bristles;  the 
third  joint  is  twice  as  long  as  the  two  first  taken  together,  with  an  in- 
crassate, distinctly  separated  tip ;  the  terminal  club  is  equal  to  the 
whole  antenna  in  length,  and  is  divided  by  a  coarctation  on  the  first 
third  of  its  length  in  a  narrow  basal  and  an  elongate-oval  apical  por- 
tion. The  color  of  the  antennse  is  reddish-yellow ;  the  tip  of  the  third 
joint  and  the  base  of  the  terminal  club  are  infuscated.  Head  black, 
only  the  small  tumid  clypeus  and  the  lower  oral  edge  reddish-yellow ; 
pubescence  altogether  golden-yellow,  somewhat  longer  on  the  clypeas. 
The  broad  labella  of  the  short  proboscis  reddish-brown.  Thorax  yolk- 
yellow,  with  indistinct  darker  stripes  and  short  yellowish  pile  on  the 
dorsum;  pleurse  shining  light  brown,  variegated  with  black.  Legs 
uniformly  yellow,  with  light  brown  coxae ;  ungues  black  at  tip ;  hind 
femora  not  incrassate,  before  the  tip  on  the  inner  side  with  a  chestnut- 
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browD  longitudinal  streak,  on  the  lower  side  sparsely  beset  with  rather 
thin  spines ;  hind  tibisB  straight,  long,  and  slender,  sparsely  beset  with 
spines  on  the  inner  side  as  far  as  the  knee ;  at  the  tip,  a  circle  of  longer 
spines.  Wings  uniformly  tinged  with  a  dilated  brownish ;  veins  pale 
yellow;  halteres  yellow.  Abdomen  of  the  same  groundcolor  as  the 
thorax,  but  with  black  cross-bands ;  the  first  segment  quite  black,  ex- 
cept the  hind  margin,  the  second  black  on  the  anterior  half;  segments 
three  to  six  have  basal  black  cross-bauds,  triangularly  expanded  in  the 
middle ;  they  become  narrower  on  each  consecutive  segment,  so  that 
the  cross*  baud  of  the  sixth  segment  is  only  a  narrow  anterior  border ; 
the  biad  margin  of  the  segments  is  paler,  more  straw -yellow ;  ou  the 
second  segment,  it  has  on  each  side  a  brown,  transverse  callosity ;  the 
seventh  and  eighth  segments  are  a  little  darker  than  the  preceding 
one«,  and  are  densely  beset  with  black  bristles  ;  the  spines  of  the  last 
segment  are  ferruginous,  obtuse. 

'^A  single  female  from  California,  in  the  Berlin  Museum." 

I  took  two  females  on  the  sands  of  Lone  Mountain,  San  Francisco, 
June  29, 1876.  The  coloring  of  the  antenna)  is  variable ;  in  one  of  my 
specimens,  the  whole  club  is  black;  in  the  other,  it  answers  Dr.  Ger- 
staecker's  description  ;  in  both  of  my  specimens,  the  knob  of  the  hal- 
teres is  brown,  and  not  yellow. 

Leptomedas  tenuipbs  Loew,  Centur.,  x,  20.— California. 

Midas  ventbalis  Gerstaecker,  1.  c,  102  (syn.  M,  rufiventris  Loew, 
Centur.,  vii,^22). — California. 

I  do  not  know  these  species. 

BnAPHiOMiDAS  nov.  gen. 

Closely  allied  to  Mitrodetus  Gerstaecker  (Stett.  Ent.  Zeit.,  1868,  76), 
as  there  are  three  cells  intervening  between  the  forked  cell  and  the 
margin  of  the  wing,  and  as  the  structure  of  the  proboscis  is  the  same, 
long  and  linear,  directed  forward,  with  very  narrow  lips  at  the  end; 
differing,  however,  from  that  genus  in  the  structure  of  the  antennse ; 
in  some  minor  characters  of  the  venation,  among  them  the  structure  of 
the  second  submarginal  or  forked  cell,  which  is  petiolate  at  the  prox- 
imal end  only,  and  not  at  both  ends;  and  in  the  presence  of  two  distinct 
ocelli. 

Vertex  somewhat  excavated  on  each  side  of  the  tubercle ;  the  latter 
hroad  and  flat,  bearing  two  large  ocelli  on  its  sides  (a  character,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  unique  among  the  true  Midaidce). 

AntenncB  a  little  longer  than  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  head  from 
the  top  of  the  eyes  to  the  lower  oral  edge,  inserted  rather  low,  a  short 
distance  above  the  mouth  ;  the  first  two  joints  form  an  almost  cylindri- 
cal body,  somewhat  constricted  about  two-thirds  of  its  length  where  the 
second  joint  begins ;  third  joint  about  once  and  three-quarters  of  the 
two  first  taken  together,  in  the  shape  of  a  rabbit's  ear,  with  a  ring-like 
expansion  at  the  basis. 
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Face  very  short,  in  the  profile  nearly  straight,  moderately  advancing 
in  front  of  the  eyes ;  oral  edge  cat  obliquely ;  cheeks  moderately  broad. 

Proboscis^  if  bent  backward,  would  reach  the  scatellam,  liDear^ 
straight,  pointing  forward;  the  two  narrow  lips  at  the  end  a  little 
curled  up.  In  my  specimen,  the  head  is  somewhat  distorted  from  its 
natural  position ;  the  proboscis  is  longitudinally  cleft  in  two  parts,  both 
long  and  linear,  at  an  angle  to  each  other.  Macquart  (Dipt.  Exot.,  4e 
suppl.,  tab.  iv,  f.  1)  represents  the  proboscis  of  Mitrodetus  [C^halocera] 
dentitarsis  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner.  Nevertheless,  owing  to  the 
imperfect  condition  of  my  specimen,  I  am  not  prepared  to  affirm  that 
this  is  a  permanent  character. 

Venation  of  the  wings : — Three  cells  intervene  between  the  second  sub- 
marginal  cell  and  the  margin  of  the  wing.  That  cell  is  petiolate  at  the 
proximal  end,  coarctate  at  its  distal  end,  which  coincides  with  the  tip 
of  the  first  vein.  The  first  posterior  cell  comes  in  contact  with  the  first 
basal  cell  (I  mean  to  say,  is  not  petiolate).  The  small  cross- vein  near  the 
posterior  margin  is  absent,  although  a  rudiment  of  it,  in  the  shape  of  a 
minute  stump  of  a  vein,  is  perceptible  in  the  usual  place.  (The  venation 
is  not  unlike  that  in  Gerstaecker,  I.  c.,  tab.  i,  f.  1 ;  but  the  second  sab- 
marginal  cell  is  more  ventricose,  the  contact  between  the  first  posterior 
and  first  basal  is  broader,  so  that  the  angle  of  the  latter  is  not  project- 
ing ;  the  discalcell  is  shorter  and  broader,  the  second  basal  longer,  the 
small  cross-vein  on  the  posterior  margin  absent,  etc) 

In  front  of  the  halteres,  there  is  a  singular  conical  body,  a  little  shorter 
than  the  halteres,  the  homology  of  which  I  do  n  ot  attempt  to  explain. 

Abdomen  of  the  female  with  a  circle  of  spines  at  the  end. 

I  possess  only  a  single,  very  much  injured,  female  specimen ;  and  if 
I  venture,  nevertheless,  to  describe  it,  it  is  on  account  of  its  very  marked 
generic  characters  and  its  evident  relationship  to  the  Ohilian  genns 
Mitrodetus. 

Bhaphiomidas  episcopus  n.  sp.,  9. — ^My  only  specimen  having 
been  very  much  injured  by  moisture,  I  can  say  very  little  about  its 
natural  color;  at  present,  it  is  uniformly  black,  opaque  (originally, 
it  may  have  been  gray) ;  the  three  last  abdominal  segments  shin- 
ing ;  remains  of  long,  brownish-yellow  pile  are  visible  on  all  parts  of 
the  body ;  short,  black,  appressed  pile  on  the  three  last  abdominal  seg- 
ments ;  knob  of  the  halteres  yellowish-brown.  Antennae  dark  brown, 
the  third  joint  reddish-brown,  especially  at  the  base.  Front  coxse  black, 
beset  with  long  yellow  pile ;  femora  dark  brown  ',  tibisB  reddish-brown, 
with  dense,  recumbent  yellowish  pile,  and  some  scattered,  long,  black 
bristles ;  tarsi  brownish-red ;  hind  femora  black  (the  middle  legs  and 
the  hind  tibiae  are  broken  ofif).  Wings  subhyaline,  with  a  slight  brown- 
ish tinge ;  the  costal  cell  before  the  humeral  cross- vein  saturate  yellow, 
ish-brown ;  the  extreme  proximal  end  of  the  marginal  cell  and  the 
distal  end  of  the  costal  cell  have  a  similar  brownish  tinge.  Length 
about  25°»". 

Jla&.— California.     One  female. 
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The  specimen  has  been  for  many  years  in  my  collection,  labeled  ^^  Cali- 
fornia". I  do  not  remember  from  whom  I  received  it,  bat  it  may  have 
come  with  a  small  lot  of  insects  from  Lower  California. 

Apiogera. 

A  genas  of  doubtful  systematic  position ;  refased  admittance  to  the 
Midaida  by  Dr.  Gerstaecker,  the  last  monographer  of  the  family ;  excluded 
by  Dr.  Loew  from  the  Agilidce ;  not  less  remarkable  for  its  geographi- 
cal distribution. 

Westwood  (Lond.  and  Edinb.  Phil.  Mag.,  1835 ;  Arcana  Eutomologica, 
vol.  i)  introduced  it  for  three  species  from  Australia,  and  referred  it, 
with  a  doubt,  to  the  Midaidce, 

Maoquart  (Dipt.  Exot.,  2e  suppl.,  49,  tab.  ii,  f.  1,  1847)  introduced 
the  same  form  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  under  the  name  of  Fomacera 
establishing  a  separate  family,  PomaceridWj  for  it. 

Philippi  ;(Verh.  zool.-bot.  Ges.,  1865,  702,  tab.  25,  f.  26)  established 
the  genus  Anypenus  for  the  same  form,  discovered  in  Chili;  he  places 
it  among  the  AsilidcBj  and  describes  two  species. 

I  possess  a  species  from  California  which  is  undoubtedly  an  Apiocera. 
It  has  the  same  large,  broad,  spoon-shaped  palpi;  a  short,  strongly 
retreating  face ;  a  proboscis  with  very  large  lips ;  antennas  with  a  short, 
somewhat  pear-shaped  terminal  joint,  bearing  a  small  style;  the  vena- 
tion is  exactly  like  that  represented  by  Philippi  in  the  above-quoted 
figure;  the  character  of  the  coloring  is  the  same  as  that  of  all  the  pre- 
viously described  species. 

Apioceba  haruspex  n.  sp.,  S. — Blackish-gray;  abdomen  black,  with 
white  cross-bands;  three  segments  preceding  the  black  hypopygium 
are  white.    Length  20°". 

Face  and  palpi  white,  beset  with  white  pile;  antennad  black,  basal 
Joint  beset  with  long  white  pile;  front  white;  ocellar  tubercle  blackish. 
Thorax  grayish-black  above;  humeral  callosities  white;  a  whitish  longi- 
tadinal  line  and  two  lateral  lines  on  the  dorsum ;  the  latter  are  expanded 
anteriorly  into  broad  white  triangles;  two  other  white  lines,  curved 
anteriorly,  between  these  lateral  lines  and  the  pleurse;  pleursB  grayish - 
white.  Abdomen,  first  segment  whitish  on  the  sides,  brownish  in  the 
middle,  and  with  a  fringe  of  black  pile  posteriorly ;  anterior  margin  of 
the  second  segment  with  a  white  cross-band,  emarginate  in  the  middle, 
expanding  laterally;  posterior  margin  with  two  large  contiguous  white 
triangles,  prolonged  laterally  so  as  to  coalesce  on  the  lateral  margin 
with  the  anterior  cross-band;  the  intermediate  region  of  the  segment 
is  deep  black,  opaque ;  third  segment  black,  opaque,  with  a  white  cross- 
band  on  the  anterior  margin,  emarginate  in  the  middle ;  fourth  segment 
black,  with  a  vestige  of  a  narrow  white  margin  anteriorly,  concealed 
under  the  preceding  segment;  the  three  following  segments  white; 
hypopygium  black,  large,  oblong,  resembling  that  of  an  Urax.  Venter 
^hite.    Legs  grayish,  with  black  spines;  tibisd  and  tarsi  reddish-brown. 

7  HB 
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Wings  hyaline ;  veins  dark  brown ;  venation  exactly  like  that  in  Mr. 
Philippi's  figure  of  Anypenus. 
Sab. — Yosemite  Valley,  California.    One  raale  specimen. 

Family  ASILIDJB. 

In  working  up  my  western  materials  in  the  family  Asilidce^  I  have 
paid  especial  attention  to  the  section  of  the  Ddsypogonina,  as  the  most 
numerous  and  the  most  rich  in  peculiar  generic  forms.  I  also  described 
a  few  of  the  more  striking  forms  of  Laphrinfi.  The  section  Asiliiui  I  have 
altogether  left  out  for  the  present,  for  the  reason  that  the  Asilina  from 
the  Atlantic  States  are  still  in  a  state  of  confusion,  and  it  will  be  better 
to  work  up  all  the  species  of  this  difficult  group  together. 

My  Californian  collection  in  the  section  Asilina  is  remarkably  small, 
which  may  in  part  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  these  flies  were 
not  in  season  yet  when  I  left  San  Francisco  for  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the 
middle  of  July.  Up  to  that  date,  I  had  only  found  a  single  species  of  Ma- 
chimus  (the  Geysers,  Sonoma  County,  May  5-7 ;  also  in  Mariposa  Oountv, 
and  in  Yosemite  Valley,  in  June)  and  an  Erax  (in  Mariposa  Goanfy). 
In  May,  June,  and  the  beginning  of  July,  I  often  visited  localities  in  3Ia- 
rin  and  Sonoma  Counties,  also  in  the  immediate  surroundings  of  San 
Francisco  (Lone  Mountain  for  instance),  where  I  could  expect  to  find 
JEraXjPramachus^  Proctacanthiis^  without  finding  a  single  specimen,  while 
Dasypogonina  were  abundant.  In  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  July,  I  found 
an  Eraxj  a  Machimwi^  a  ToZmeru^,  and  a  species  respecting  the  position 
of  which  I  am  in  doubt,  and  which  occurred  quite  abundantly  about 
Webber  Lake. 

The  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  Californian  fauna,  as  far  as 
known,  consist  in  the  occurrence  of  several  genera  of  Da»}fpogonm, 
hitherto  not  found  anywhere  else  {Ahlautatus^  Dicolonus^  CalUnicus)^  and 
in  the  great  abundance  of  species  of  Cyrtopogon^  especially  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  In  one  locality,  Webber  Lake,  I  found 
thirteen  species,  nearly  all  on  the  same  day,  a  number  which  exceeds 
that  of  all  the  known  European  species.  Baulopogon  also  is  well  repre- 
sented. 

The  genus  N'icoeleSj  hitherto  found  only  in  North  America,  is  repre 
sented  by  two  species  in  the  Atlantic  States  and  two  in  California ;  one 
occurs  in  Mexico. 

Glavatorj  if  my  identification  be  correct,  is  common  to  California  and 
Chili. 

Among  the  genera  characteristic  of  the  western  region  in  general,  I 
will  name  the  following: — 

OsprioceruSj  represented  now  by  four  or  five  species,  occurs  every- 
where from  Texas  to  California ;  also  in  Mexico.  It  is  not  known  to 
occur  outside  of  North  America. 

Stenopogon^  with  ten  described  and  many  undescribed  western  species, 
Scleropogorij  with  two  described  species,  and  Saropogouy  with  two  si)e- 
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cies,  from  Texas,  also  occur  ahundaDtly  in  the  countries  adjacent  to 

the  Mediterranean,  the  Black,  and  the  Caspian  Seas,  and  extend  into 

Central  Asia. 

Micros tylumy  with  two  or  three  species  in  Texas  and  Kansas,  is  very 

ahundantly  represented  in  Southern  Africa,  and  occurs  also  in  the  East 

Indies  and  Australia. 

Laphria. 

1.  Laphria  (Dasyllis)  astur  n.  sp.,  i  9 . — Like  Laphria  posticata 
Say,  but  the  tibiae  beset  with  yellow  pile.    Length  14-20""". 

Black;  face,  occiput,  thoracic  dorsum,  and  the  two  penultimate  ab- 
dominal segments  densely  clothed  with  yellow  hairs;  palpi  with  black 
pile;  a  tuft  of  black  bristles  above  the  mouth  is  usually  concealed 
under  the  overhanging  yellow  hairs  of  the  face ;  scutellum  with  black 
pile.  Legs  black;  front  femora  on  their  hind  side  and  all  the  tibise 
with  long  yellow  hairs;  on  the  hind  tibiae,  the  yellow  hairs  do  not  quite 
reach  the  tip.  Proximal  half  of  the  wings  subhyaliue;  distal  half  more 
or  less  brownish,  the  inside  of  the  cells  being  paler. 

Hob. — Common  in  California;  Petaluma,  April  27;  Mendocino,  April 
29  (J.  Behrens) ;  Saucelito,  May  16.  Most  of  my  specimens,  however,  I 
caaght  about  Webber  Lake,  Sierra  Nevada  (July  23-25).  I  have  six 
males  and  nine  females. 

This  species  varies  in  the  extent  of  the  yellow  pile,  especially  around 
the  neck,  on  the  pleurse,  and  on  the  legs.  As  a  rule,  specimens  taken  at 
high  altitudes  have  more  yellow  pile  than  those  taken  at  lower  ones.  A 
specimen  taken  at  Petaluma,  therefore,  but  little  above  sea  level,  had 
no  trace  of  yellow  hairs  on  the  tibiao.  The  specimens  from  Webber  Lake 
had  a  great  many  yellow  hairs.  The  fan- like  row  of  hair  in  front  of 
the  halteres  is,  in  different  specimens,  either  yellow  or  black.  Some 
specimens  have  a  yellow  tuft  in  front  of  the  wings,  and  another  in  front 
of  the  C0X9B ;  in  others,  they  are  wanting.  On  the  tibiae,  the  yellow 
bairs  appear  sometimes  only  at  the  base. 

2.  Laphria  (Dasyllis)  coltjmbioa  Walker,  The  Naturalist  in  Van- 
coiiver's  Island  and  British  Columbia,  by  J.  K.  Lord,  London,  1866^ 
338. 

^^  Male. — Black,  with  a  very  slight  bronzy  tinge;  head  very  thickly 
clothed  with  slightly  gilded  hairs;  vertex  and  hind  side  with  black  hairs ; 
mystax  composed  of  black  bristles.  Thorax  clothed  with  short  black 
hairs;  fore  part  with  a  fawn-colored  pubescence;  a  band  of  slightly 
gilded  hairs  across  the  hind  part  of  the  scutum.  Abdomen  clothed 
towards  the  tip  with  slightly  gilded  hairs ;  legs  mostly  clothed  with 
slightly  gilded  hairs,  except  towards  the  tips;  hind  femora  incrassated, 
with  black  hairs;  hind  tibise  livid,  and  with  slightly  gilded  hairs,  ex- 
cept towards  the  tips.  Wings  blackish,  discs  of  most  of  the  areolets 
cinereous ;  veins  and  halteres  black.  Length  of  the  body  9  lines ;  of 
the  wings  16  1. 
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*<  This  species  has  most  resemblance  to  L.  pastioata^  from  which  it  may 
be  distioguished  by  the  pale  hairs  on  the  hind  tibiae." 

I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Henry  Edwards  male  and  female  speci- 
mens from  Vancouver  Island,  which  I  refer  to  this  species,  althoagh 
some  of  the  statements  in  the  description  do  not  qaite  agree  with  them. 
It  is  very  like  L.  astur^  but  it  has  a  band  of  black  pile  across  the  middle 
of  the  thorax. 

3.  Laphbia  vultub  n.  sp.,  ^  9 . — Whole  body  clothed  with  reddish- 
fulvous  pile,  especially  dense  on  the  abdomen ;  legs  black ;  the  black  of 
the  thorax  as  far  as  visible  among  the  red  pile  has  a  bluish  opalescent 
reflection.    Length  15-20"". 

There  is  but  little  to  add  to  this  diagnosis.  The  abdomen,  especially 
in  the  female,  is  much  more  slender  than  in  L.  astur.  The  front  \eg^ 
on  their  hind  side,  sometimes  also  the  middle  legs  are  clothed  with  red- 
dish-fulvous pile ;  much  more  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  The  wiugB 
are  hyaline  on  the  proximal,  infuscated  on  the  distal  half.  M^le  forceps 
beset  with  reddish-fulvous  pile. 

Hab, — The  woods  of  the  Coast  Range,  above  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,May  22; 
Webber  Lake,  Sierra  Nevada,  July  27.  I  received  a  specimen  from 
Oregon  from  Mr.  H.  Edwards;  two  males  and  one  female. 

4.  Laphbia  bipax  n.  sp.,  <;. — Head,  posterior  part  of  the  thorax,aDd 
two  first  abdominal  segments  with  whitish,  the  remainder  of  the  abdo- 
men, except  the  genitals,  with  ardent  rufous  pile;  legs  black.  Length 
20""". 

The  lower  part  of  the  head  and  the  base  of  the  proboscis  beset  with 
whitish  pile ;  face  likewise,  but  many  black,  erect  hairs  are  mixed  with 
the  white  ones ;  hair  under  the  antennas  altogether  black.  Front  part 
of  the  thoracic  dorsum  with  short,  black  pile ;  the  hind  part  with  longer, 
semi-recumbent,  whitish  pile ;  scut^Uum  with  some  whitish  pile ;  male 
forceps  very  large ;  wings,  as  usual,  brownish  on  the  distal  half  and 
hyaline  on  the  proximal. 

Hab. — Webber  Lake,  Sierra  Nevada,  July  28.    A  single  male. 

Lampbia. 

Lampbia  fblis  n.  sp.,  $ . — Head,  thorax,  base  of  the  abdomen,  and 
aox^sd  black ;  the  rest  of  the  abdomen  and  the  legs  red ;  wings  tinged 
with  brownish.    Length  11"". 

The  pile  on  the  head  is  altogether  black,  except  a  small  tuft  of  silvery 
hairs  on  each  side,  above  the  mystax,  near  the  eye.  The  black  of  the 
thoracic  dorsum  shows  a  bluish  opalescence,  a  pair  of  small  spots  of 
silvery  pollen  anteriorly,  and  another  pair  of  less  distinct,  similar  spots  on 
the  humeri.  Hal  teres  yellow.  First  abdominal  segment  and  a  large 
semi-circle  on  the  second  bluish-black.  Alula  and  the  proximal  part  of 
the  axillary  cell  hyaline. 

Hab. — Webber  Lake,  Sierra  Nevada,  California,  (July  26).  A  single 
female. 
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CEBATUBaUS. 

CsBATTTBGUS  LOBiooBNis  D.  sp.,  i  9 . — ^Tho  third  antennal  joint  as 
well  as  the  first  joint  of  the  antennal  style  have  the  terminal  lobes  pro- 
longed beyond  the  insertion  of  the  following  joint.  Thorax  black,  beset 
with  short,  appressed,  golden-yellow  pile.  Abdomen  yellowish-red  ] 
venter  black.  Legs  reddish-yellow ;  base  of  front  and  middle  femora 
black.    Length,  male,  1(^11°»" ;  female,  11-12™". 

Face  and  front  black,  shining;  above  the  mouth  a  row  of  yellowish 
briatles ;  a  few  similar  bristles  on  each  side  of  the  front,  near  the  eyes. 
Antenndd  black ;  third  joint  a  little  longer  than  the  two  first  taken  to- 
gether; at  the  end,  with  two  lobes,  projecting  beyond  the  insertion  of 
the  next  joint;  the  two  following  joints,  forming  the  so-called  antennal 
style,  taken  together  are  somewhat  shorter  than  the  third  joint;  the 
first  of  them  is  a  little  shorter  than  the  second,  and  has  two  projecting 
lobes,  longer  than  those  of  the  third  joint.    Thorax  black,  clothed  on 
the  dorsam  with  moderately  dense,  short,  appressed,  golden-yellow  hairs, 
under  which  the  shining  black  surface  is  visible;  in  the  middle,  a  gemi- 
nate, nearly  bare,  black  stripe,  formed  by  lines  of  denser  pile  on  its  sides 
and  in  the  middle;  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  pleurse,  a  dense  patch  of 
golden  pile,  followed  by  a  shining  black  spot  behind.    Halteres  yellow. 
Abdomen  yellowish-red  above,  smooth,  shining;   the  extreme  lateral 
margins  of  the  segments  black  (more  distinctly  so  in  the  female) ;  base 
somewhat  darker  in  the  male ;   venter  black.    Legs  reddish-yellow ; 
coxse  and  trochanters  black ;  base  of  four  anterior  femora  more  or  less 
black;  tarsal  joints  more  or  less  brown  at  the  tip;  the  fifth,  except  the 
root,  altogether  brown.    Wings  in  the  male  tinged  with  brown,  espe- 
cially near  the  anterior  margin ;  the  apex  subhyaline ;  in  the  female,  the 
basal  half  is  yellowish,  the  posterior  and  distal  portion  brownish.    (I 
suspect  that  the  coloring  of  the  wings  is  very  variable.) 

Hob. — Snake  Biver,  Idaho  (G.  Thomas).  Two  males  and  one  female. 
I  have  a  female  from  Oalifornia  (O.  R.  Crotch),  the  face  and  front  of 
which  are  brownish-red.  The  thorax  also  shows  traces  of  reddish  about 
the  humeri  and  on  the  pleurse;  the  venter  is  red,  and  the  four  anterior 
femora  have  no  black  at  the  base.  I  believe,  nevertheless,  that  it  is 
the  same  species.  The  antennas  of  the  specimen  are  broken.  The  speci- 
mens from  Idaho  had  been  ]£ept  in  alcohol ;  hence  the  antennse  are 
somewhat  distorted. 

DiOCTBIA. 

Europe  contains  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  species  of  this  genus 
while  in  the  North  American  fauna  it  was  hitherto  represented  by  two 
rather  aberrant  species,  D.  aJbim  Walker,  from  the  Atlantic  States, 
and  D.  re^Undens  Loew,  from  California.  A  third  species,  D.  pusio 
n.  sp.,  from  California,  is  remarkably  small,  but  nearer  to  the  normal 
type  of  the  genus  than  the  other  two. 

1.  DiooTBiA  ALBius  Walker,  List,  etc.,  ii,  301. — I  have  several  spe- 
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cimens  from  California  (San  Bafael,  Marin  Conuty,  May  29;  Sononia 
Coanty,  July  4)  and  Vancouver  Islaud  (G.  B.  Crotch ),  which  .are  very 
like  D.  albius  from  the  Atlantic  States,  bat  seem  to  differ  in  the  abdo- 
men being  less  narrow  and  less  glabrous ;  the  scattered,  fine,  yellowisb- 
red  pile  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  very  little  conspicuous  in  the  Atlantic 
specimens,  is  very  distinct  in  the  Californian  ones.  However,  D.  aUnus 
from  the  Atlantic  States  is  subject  to  variations  the  limit  of  which  is, 
as  yet,  very  doubtful  to  me.  I  have  ten  male  and  female  specimens 
before  me  from  the  Catskill  Mount aius,  New  York,  from  the  White 
Mountains,  and  from  the  Palisades,  New  Jersey,  opposite  New  York. 
Some  of  the  males  have  the  whole  axillary  region  of  the  wing  distinctly 
whitish ;  in  others,  this  whitish  tinge  is  very  distinct  on  the  whole  prox- 
imal half  of  the  wing.  One  of  the  male  specimens  from  the  White 
Mountains  has  the  proximal  two-thirds  of  the  wings  pale  yellowish,  the 
distal  third  blackish,  the  tibiae  yellowish-red  except  at  the  tip,  the 
front  femora  yellowish-red  except  a  broad  black  stripe  on  their  upper 
surface.  This  specimen  may  be  a  distinct  species,  but  it  is  singular 
that  the  two  specimens  from  Vancouver  Island  also  have  the  base  of 
the  tibise  yellowish-red;  the  femora,  however,  are  altogether  black. 
The  other  Californian  specimens  show  the  sf^me  tendency  to  vary  in  the 
coloring  of  the  wings  as  the  Atlantic  specimens.  In  this  uncertainty,  1 
prefer  not  to  describe  my  Californian  specimens  until  a  larger  number 
can  be  procured. 

2.  DiocTEiA  RESPLENDENS  Locw,  Ccutur.,  X,  21.— California.  I  have 
seen  (in  Mr.  Burgess's  collection  in  Boston)  a  specimen  of  this  easily 
recognizable  species. 

3.  DioGTBiA  PUSIO  n.  sp.,9. — Thorax  and  abdomen  black;  segments 
3-5  of  the  latter,  dull  reddish;  legs  yellowish-red;  hind  tibise  dark 
brown  except  the  tip.    Length  4.2'"". 

Antennae  long,  black,  inserted  on  a  small  protuberance;  third  joint 
(without  the  style)  as  long  as  the  first  two  taken  together:  the  style 
not  quite  half  as  long  as  the  joint,  with  a  small  expansion  at  the  hase 
(somewhat  like  Meigen,  tab.  19,  fig.  20,  only  the  style,  in  comparison  to 
the  joint,  is  longer  in  D.pusio) ;  face  with  a  pollen,  which  is  golden-yel- 
low above,  silvery  below ;  mystax  of  a  few  whitish  hairs;  front  and  occi- 
put black ;  posterior  orbits  and  two  spote^above  the  neck  on  the  occipat 
silvery-pollinose.  Thorax  black,  shining ;  dorsum  with  three  faintly  in- 
dicated lines  of  microscopic  pubescence;  the  lateral  ones  expanded  into 
triangles  anteriorly ;  pleurae  with  several  spots  with  a  partly  sil^erj} 
partly  golden  reflection.  Knob  of  halteres  lemon-yellow.  Legs  redi 
including  the  coxae ;  hind  tibise  dark  brown,  except  the  tip,  whioh  is 
red  and  somewhat  incrassated  ;  first  joint  of  hind  tarsi  large  and  stout. 
Abdomen  black,  shining,  smooth ;  second  segment  with  a  greenish  re- 
flection ;  the  three  following  segments  are  reddish,  but  with  darker, 
metallic  reflections.  Wings  with  a  rather  uniform,  slight  brownish  tinge ; 
anal  cell  open ;  veins  brown,  yellowish  at  base ;  venation  normal. 

jffa6,— Sonoma  County,  California,  July  4,    A  single  specimen. 
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Ablautatus. 

A  new  genns,  established  by  Dr.  Loew  (Oentur.,  vii.  63)  for  a  Califor- 
nian  species,  under  the  name  of  Ablautus;  modified  later  (Berl.  Ent. 
Zeit.,  1874,  377)  in  Ablautatus,  The  species,  A.  trifariuSj  is  described 
from  a  female  specimen. 

I  have  a  male  and  two  females  which  nndoubtedly  belong  to  this 
lirenas,  bat  apparently  to  a  different  species,  as  the  legs  are  altogether 
black,  and  beset  with  white  spines,  including  the  tarsi.  I  caught  my 
species  in  company  with  Clavator  sabulonumj  which  seems  to  mimic 
it,  as  its  body  is  almost  exactly  of  the  same  coloring;  both  occur  on 
sandy  soiL 

The  genus  is  easily  recognizable  by  its  large  ungues  and  the  total 
absence  of  pulvilli. 

The  following  generic  characters  belong  to  A.  mimusy  but  seem  in  the 
main  to  agree  with  A.  trifarius. 

Front  and/ooe  comparatively  narrow )  face  almost  flat,  with  a  dense 
mystax,  reaching  nearly  up  to  the  antennsd )  front  very  little  broader 
above. 

Antennce, — ^Third  joint  by  aboat  one-half  longer  than  the  two  first  taken 
together,  elongated,  with  a  coarctation  a  little  before  the  middle,  and  a 
slight  incrassation  beyond  the  middle  (not  unlike  the  third  joint  in  an 
ordinary  Cyrtopogony  only  both  the  contraction  and  expansion  are  more 
marked) ;  antennal  style  short,  less  than  one-fifth  the  length  of  the  joint, 
cylindrical,  with  a  microscopic  bristle;  the  two  basal  joints  of  the  an- 
tennse  have,  on  the  under  side,  several  conspicuous  bristles,  some  of  them 
more  than  half  the  length  of  the  autennaB  ]  some  very  small  hairs  on 
the  upper  side. 

Thorax. — Besides  the  usual  hairs  and  bristles,  there  are  some  conspic- 
noQs  bristles  on  its  front  part,  on  the  sides  of  the  median  stripe,  which 
do  not  exist  in  Cyrtopogon;  scutellum  with  a  row  of  long,  erect  bristles 
on  its  edge. 

Eyes  with  the  facets  of  the  middle  region  very  much  enlarged  (much 
more  so  than  in  Clavator), 

Abdomen  rather  narrow,  moderately  convex,  flatter  in  the  female  than 
in  the  male,  gently  tapering  toward  the  tip ;  male  hypopygium  rather 
small ;  ovipositor  with  the  usual  star  of  bristles.  At  the  base,  on  the 
sides,  the  usual  long  hair,  besides  which,  on  the  first  segment,  a  fan- 
like row  of  bristles  is  perceptible,  which  are  white  in  A,  mmiM,  and  are 
described  as  "lutescenf  for  A,  trifarius.  I  believe  I  see  similar,  but 
shorter,  spines  on  the  following  segments,  but  they  are  white,  like  the 
pabescence  surrounding  them,  and  difficult  to  distinguish  from  it.  Be- 
sides the  longer  white  pile  on  the  under  side,  the  sides  of  the  abdomen 
and  the  hypopygium  are  clothed  with  short,  more  or  less  recumbent, 
white  pile. 

Legs  of  moderate  length  and  stoutness,  very  hairy,  and  beset  with 
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bristles,  not  only  on  the  tiblse,  bat  also  on  the  apper  side  of  the  front 
and  bind  femora;  ungues  remarkably  long,  and  no  vestige  of  polvilli; 
the  two  last  joints  of  the  front  tarsi  in  A.  mimtts  are  ornamented  with  a 
dense  brush  of  short  bristles. 

Wings  like  those  of  Cyrtopogon ;  all  posterior  cells  open ;  anal  eel 
with  a  narrow  opening ;  small  cross- vein  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of 
the  discal  cell. 

1.  Ablautatus  tbifabius  Loew,  Centur.,  vii,  63*  female  (Gali 
fornia). 

2.  Ablautatus  mimus  n.  sp.,  S  9. — General  coloring  brownish- 
gray,  with  a  series  of  rounded  blackish  spots  along  the  middle  of  the 
abdomen,  one  at  the  base  of  each  segment;  larger  black  spots  in  the 
anterior  corners  of  the  same  segments  form  two  lateral  series ;  segments 
7  and  d  in  the  male  black,  shining,  beset  with  white  pile ;  segmeat  7 
in  the  female  black,  shining.  Thorax  gray,  with  the  usual  three  darker 
stripes.  Legs  black,  densely  beset  with  rather  long,  recumbent  white 
hairs,  and  long,  white,  erect  bristles;  ungues  black.  The  two  last  joints 
of  the  front  tarsi  in  the  male  appear  incrassated,  because  they  are 
densely  beset  with  black  and  yellow,  recumbent,  and  closely  packed 
short  bristles,  forming  a  kind  of  brush,  the  ^nd  of  which  reaches  consid- 
erably beyond  the  ungues ;  the  under  side  of  this  brush  is  black,  on  its 
upper  side  it  is  mixed  of  black  and  yellow ;  the  ends  of  the  first  three 
joints  of  the  front  tarsi  are  armed  with  strong  bristles,  or  spines,  which 
are  black,  with  a  yellowish  root ;  a  couple  of  such  spines  in  the  middle 
of  the  first  joint.  In  the  female,  the  front  tarsi  are  simple,  and  all  the 
spines  upon  them  are  white,  like  all  the  other  spines  on  the  legs.  Hal- 
teres  honey-yellow.  Antennse  black,  the  spines  on  the  under  side  of  the 
first  two  joints  brownish-yellow.  Fan-like  fringe  of  hair  in  front  of  the 
hal teres  white.  Mystax  white,  a  few  black  bristles  above  the  moath; 
occiput  with  white  pile.  Wings  very  hyaline;  veins  black.  Length 
7-8"". 

Bab, — Grafton,  near  San  Bernardino,  Southern  California,  in  March. 

OSPBIOGEBUS. 

1.  OsPBiocEBUS  ^Acus  Wied.,  i,  390  (syn.  J)a9ypogon  chdomi- 
nalis  Say). — Not  rare  about  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  (P.  R.  Uhler). 
Wiedemann's  description  agrees  with  the  female;  in  the  male,  the  sixth 
and  seventh  abdominal  segments  are  red;  the  hypopygium  black.  I 
also  have  two  males  from  Spanish  Peaks,  Colo.,  June  15  ( W.  L.  GarpeD- 
ter),  which  agree  with  the  others. 

2.  OsPBiocEBUS  EUTEOPHUS  Locw,  Berl.  Ent.  Zeit.,  1874,  355, 
female  (Texas). — I  have  seen  two  females  from  Kansas  (G.  F.  Gaamer), 
which  belong  here :  one  of  them  had  the  thoracic  dorsum  reddish,  a 
variety  which  Dr.  Loew  mentions  a«  occurring  in  O.  rhadamanthm. 

3.  OSPBIOCEBUS  EHADAMANTHUS  Loew.,  Ccutur.,  vii,  52,  maU  (Pe- 
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COS  Biver,  Kew  Mexico). — I  have  no  specimen  of  this  species.  Is  it  not 
tlie  male  of  the  preceding  Y  The  diifereuce  in  the  coloring  of  the  abdo- 
men between  both  corresponds  exactly  to  the  sexnal  difference  of  the 
same  kind  in  0.  ceacus, 

4.  OSPRIOOERUS  MINOS  n.  sp.,  f . — Altogether  black ;  wings  black- 
ish.   Length  IT-lS""*. 

The  face  is  slightly  grayish-pollinose ;  the  abdomen  is  more  cylindri- 
cal, less  flattened  than  in  the  male  of  0.  (ecums ;  the  last  antennal 
joint  seems  a  trifle  longer.  In  other  respects,  the  specimen  looks  like  a 
unicolorons  ceacus. 

Sab. — Golden  City,  Colo.,  July  3 '(A.  S.  Packard). 

5.  OsPBiOGERUS  JBAOIDES  Loew,  Gentnr.,  vii,  51,  California.— I  do 

not  know  it.  * 

Stenopogon  and  Sglebopooon. 

These  genera,  especially  the  former,  are  very  abundantly  represented 
on  the  western  plains  and  in  California.  Ten  species  of  Stenopogon  and 
two  of  Scleropogon  are  described  by  Dr.  Loew  from  those  regions.  I 
have  several  species  which,  I  believe^  are  new,  bat  I  would  not  attempt 
to  describe  them  without  comparing  them  with  all  the  previously  de- 
scribed species,  several  of  which  I  do  not  possess. 

DiCOLONUS. 

I  do  not  know  D.  simplex  Loew  (Centnr.,  vii,  56),  the  Californian 
species  for  which  the  genus  was  established. 

Callinigus. 

Callinictjb  calcaneus  Loew  (Centnr.,  x,  32),  for  which  the  genus 
was  established,  is  not  rare  in  California.  I  found  it  about  San  Eafael, 
Marin  County,  May«  27,  and  received  several  specimens  from  Mr.  H. 
Edwards,  also  taken  in  Marin  County. 

Olavatob. 

A  species  from  Southern  California  agrees  very  well  with  the  genus 
ClavatoTj  established  by  Dr.  Philippi  for  several  species  from  Chili 
(Verh.  zool.-bot.  Ges.,  1855,  699,  tab.  xxvi,  f.  31).  The  first  of  these 
species,  C.  punctipenniSf  must  be  considered  as  the  true  representative 
of  the  genus ;  the  other  species  have  the  third  posterior  cell  closed  and 
the  antennae  of  a  different  structure ;  hence  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
they  belong  in  the  same  genus.  The  agreement  of  my  species  is  with  C. 
pundipennis. 

This  generic  identification  would  be  rendered  certain,  if  it  could  be 
ascertained  whether  Clavator  punctipennis  belongs  in  the  number  of 
Dasypoganina  which  have  a  spur  at  the  end  of  the  front  tibiae.    Dr. 
Philippi  does  not  say  anything  about  it,  and  may  have  easily  overlooked 
this  character.    My  C.  sabulonum  has  such  a  spur. 
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Dr.  Gerstaecker  (Entom.  Ber.,  1865,  99  and  113)  identifies  Clavaior 
with  Hypenetes  Loew,  established  for  a  species  from  Gaffraria;  anfor- 
tanately,  he  does  say  on  what  grounds  this  identification  is  basc^.  Dr. 
Schiner  (Die  Wiedemann'schen  Asiliden  and  Novara)  reprodaces  this 
synonymy,  withont  any  remark.  Now  if  Clavatar punetipennis  has«  like 
my  Galifomian  species,  spars  at  the  end  of  the  front  tibise,  it  cannot  be 
the  same  thing  as  Hypenetes^  which  has  no  sach  spars.  An  attentive 
scrutiny  of  Dr.  Loew's  description  discloses  otber  characters  which  I  do 
not  find  in  my  specimen,  but  which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  discuss 
here. 

Sead  not  unlike  that  of  Cyrtopogan^  but  much  smaller  and  narrower; 
mouth  comparatively  much  larger  and  broader,  cut  obliquely,  so  that 
iti  the  profile  the  head  below  the  face  appears  retreating ;  face  short, 
excised,  in  the  profile,  under  the  antennae,  the  gibbosity  beginning  im- 
mediately below ;  the  mystax  occupies  the  center  of  the  gibbosity,  with- 
out reaching  the  eyes  or  the  antennae;  the  front  is  not  perceptibly 
broader  above. 

Antennce. — First  joint  subcylindrical,  short;  the  second  still  shorter; 
the  third  somewhat  longer  than  the  two  first  taken  together,  attenuated 
at  the  base  for  about  one-quarter  of  its  length  and  then  expanded  to  three 
times  the  breadth  of  its  narrow  portion,  then  attenuating  again  toward 
the  tip  (the  shape  of  the  third  joint  holds  the  middle  between  the  fig- 
ures 1  and  2  on  page  699  of  Philippi) ;  at  the  end,  a  minute  cylindrical 
style,  ending  in  a  microscopic  bristle. 

Proboscis  a  little  shorter  than  the  vertical  height  of  the  head,  directed 
downward ;  palpi  rather  long. 

Thoraeio  dorsum  on  each  side  of  the  central  stripe  with  a  longitadi- 
nal  row  of  long,  stiff,  erect  bristles;  there  are  seven  or  eight  in  each 
row ;  a  number  of  similar  bristles  oti  the  sides  of  the  dorsum.  I  per- 
ceive two  on  the  antescutellar  tubercle,  two  others  in  front  of  these, 
and  again  two  (sometimes  three)  above  the  root  of  the  wing,  in  froot 
of  the  suture;  scutellum  with  six  similar  bristles. 

Abdomen  subcylindrical,  narrow,  somewhat  broader  at  the  base;  male 
hypopygium  not  stouter  than  the  abdomen ;  female  ovipositor  with  a 
star  of  short  spines. 

Legs  rather  strong ;  tibiae  and  tarsi  spinous ;  front  and  middle  femora 
with  a  single  spine  on  the  hind  side  a  short  distance  before  the  tip ; 
front  tibiae  with  an  S-shaped  spur  at  the  tip ;  ungues  long ;  pul  villi  also. 

Wings  like  those  of  Oyrtopogon;  anal  cell  very  little  open,  sometimes 
closed;  small  cross- vein  about  the  middle  of  the  discal  cell;  secoud 
submarginal  cell  considerably  longer  than  the  second  posterior;  all 
posterior  cells  open ;  fourth  posterior  slightly  coarctate.  (Compare  Di* 
Philippi's  above  quoted  figure.) 

Glavatoe  sabulonum  n.  sp.,  ^9.— Yellowish-gray;  thorax  with  a 
geminate  blackish  stripe;  abdomen  with  a  longitudinal  row  of  blackish 
spots;  wings  hyaline.    Length  7-7.5""». 
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T'ellowisb-gray ;  face  whitish,  with  ataftof  white  Rile  on  the  gibbosity ; 

in  tbe  female  with  a  few  (I  count  six)  black  bristles  above  the  mouth, 

which  I  do  not  perceive  in  the  male ;  ocellar  4iubercle,  in  the  female,  with 

a  taft  of  stiff,  black  bristles  (I  count  eight);  in  the  male,  these  bristles 

are  white,  and  the  front  shows  on  each  side  a  row  of  similar,  but  smaller, 

white  bristles ;  in  the  female,  the  latter  bristles  are  very  thin  and  small. 

Antennae  black ;  first  joint  with  white  pile  beneath ;  second  joint  on 

the  Tinder  side  with  a  couple  of  black  bristles ;  occiput  with  yellowish 

bristles  above,  and  with  long,  soft,  white  hairs  below.    Thoracic  dorsum 

with  a  geminate  brown  stripe  in  the  middle,  and  two  broader  stripes  on 

the  sides,  abbreviated  long  before  the  humeri ;  the  fan-shaped  fringe  of 

pile  in  front  of  the  yellow  halteres  is  white  in  the  male,  black  in  the 

female.    Abdomen  yellowish-gray,  with  whitish-gray  reflections ;  an  ill- 

defioed,  elongated,  darker  spot,  not  reaching  the  posterior  margin,  in  the 

middle  of  each  segment;  a  similar  dark  spot  on  each  side  of  the  segments 

2-6 ;  the  last  segment  in  the  female  shining  brownish-black ;  in  the  male, 

bypopygium  black,  shining,  with  long  white  pile.    Wings  hyaline,  a 

little  less  pure  hyaline  in  the  female,  in  which  a  strong  lens  shows 

hardly  perceptible  vestiges  of  brown  clouds  on  the  cross-veins.    Legs 

black ;  femora  at  the  base  and  tip  and  base  of  tibisB  red ;  tarsi  brownish  ; 

the  spines  on  the  tibisB  in  the  male  are  mostly  white ;  some  black  spines 

are  perceptible  on  the  upper  side,  especially  of  the  front  tibiae ;  in  the 

female,  the  spines  are  black ;  very  few  white  ones  are  visible. 

Hob. — Grafton,  near  San  Bernardino,  Gal.,  March,  on  dry,  gravelly 
soil.    Two  males  and  one  female. 

PYONOPO0ON. 

I  have  never  seen  a  specimen  of  this  genus,  and  have  to  rely  on 
the  statements  of  Dr.  Loew  (Linn.  Ent.,  ii,  526).  These  statements  con- 
vince me  that  I  have  a  species  of  this  genus  before  me,  or  at  least  one 
closely  allied  to  it.  The  characters  of  the  species  are  so  well  marked 
that  it  will  easily  be  recognizable. 

Pyonopogon  cibbhatus  n.  sp.,  S. — Black;  thorax  with  white  hairs; 
abdomen  with  recumbent,  golden-yellow  pile,  especially  dense  on  its 
latter  part;  femora  black;  tibiaBred;  middle  tibiae  before  the  middle 
with  a  tuft  of  black  pile.    Length  8.5°^. 

Head  and  face  clothed  with  white  pile;  some  black  bristles  above  the 
moath  and  also  in  the  upper  part  of  the  occiput.  Thorax  black  (the 
dorsum  is  greasy  in  my  specimen),  with  long,  soft,  white  pile ;  the  usual 
bristles  black.  Halteres  lemon-yellow ;  the  fan-shaped  tuft  in  front  of 
them  rather  dense,  pale  yellow.  Abdomen  black,  shining,  finely  and 
sparsely  punctate ;  segments,  beginning  with  the  second,  clothed  with 
recumbent,  silky  golden-yellow  hair,  growing  gradually  more  dense  on 
each  subsequent  segment ;  this  hair  is  less  dense  at  the  bases  of  seg- 
meut^  2-5 ;  sides  and  under  side  beset  with  long,  yellow  hair.    Femora 
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black,  with  white  pile ;  tibiae  red,  with  white  pile  and  black  and  white 
bristles ;  the  middle  tibisB,  on  the  front  side,  before  the  middle,  are  orna- 
mented with  a  conspicaous  taft  of  black  bristles,  projecting  on  each 
side ;  hind  tibise  with  a  brownish  ring  a  little  before  the  middle.  Wings 
feebly  tinged  with  yellowish-brown  on  the  proximal  two-thirds,  the  rest 
hyaline ;  fourth  posterior  cell  coarctate ;  anal  cell  slightly  open. 

Hab. — Foot-hills  of  Mariposa  Connty,  on  the  road  to  Clark's  Bancb. 
beginning  of  June.    A  single  male. 

Oyetopogon. 

The  large  namber  of  species  of  this  genas  occnrring  in  Oalifomia  is 
very  remarkable.  While  only  ten  or  eleven  species  are  known  (torn  the 
whole  of  Europe,  I  found  thirteen  species,  eleven  of  which  were  new, 
almost  all  on  the  same  day,  near  Webber  Lake,  Sierra  Nevada.  Another 
remarkable  fact  is  the  peculiar  sexual  ornamentation  of  some  of  these 
species,  especially  of  the  legs  of  the  male,  which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
does  not  occur  in  Europe.  One  of  the  species  so  ornamented  occurs  in 
the  Rooky  Mountains. 

The  structural  characters  of  these  numerous  species  (several  of  which 
I  left  undescribed  for  want  of  good  specimens)  offer  a  great  variety,  and 
will  facilitate  a  subdivision  of  the  genus.  The  synoptical  table  I  give 
is  a  very  imperfect  attempt  at  such  a  grouping.  The  two  last  species, 
C.  ceru8SiUu8  and  O.  neMo^  especially  the  latter,  are  only  provisioDidly 
placed  in  the  genus,  for  want  of  a  better  place.  In  using  the  analytical 
table  which  follows,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  sex  of  the  specimen; 
as  some  of  the  species  were  described  in  one  sex  only. 

Synoptical  table  of  the  species. 

I.  Scutellum  rather  convex  above,  its  posterior  edge  rounded;  sur- 

face black,  sometimes  pollinose  at  the  base  only,  and 
beset  with  long  pile;   legs  densely  pilose,  and  rather 
stout  (except  in  0.  prinoepsj  where  they  are  more  slen- 
der): 
A.  Hind  tibisB  more  or  less  reddish  iu  the  middle : 

(a)  Front  tarsi  ornamented  in  the  male  with  dense  silvery 
pile ;  middle  tarsi  with  disks  of  black  bristles : 
1.  callipedilus  ^  $  ;  2.  cymbalista  <?  9  ;  S.pUmsor  i  9. 
(aa)  Front  and  middle  tarsi  not  ornamented  as  above : 
4.  monkmus  ^  $  ;  5.  leuoozonus  9  ;  6.  aurifex  S  9. 
AA.  All  the  tibiae  entirely  black : 

7.  princeps  $  ;  8.  oretacem  9  ;  9.  longimanus  i  9 . 

II.  Scutellum  more  or  less  flattened  above ;  surface  densely  grayish- 

pollinose;   legs  moderately  hairy,  and  not  very  stoat 
(rather  hairy  in  0.  raUus): 
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B.  Abdomen  black,  with  white  spots  or  cross-bands  on  the  hind 
margins  of  the  segments : 
(b)  Legs  reddish : 

10.  profu8v^  n.Bp.  i  9. 
(bb)  Legs  black : 

11.  evidens  n.  sp.  ^  9  ;  12.  ri^ectus  n.  sp.  9  ;  13.  nugator 
n.  sp.  ( ^  Y)  9 ;  14.  positivus  n.  sp.  ^  ;  1 5.  mdator  n.  sp.  ^  9 , 

BB.  Abdomen  gray,  with  black  spots : 

16.  rattuB  n.  sp.  ^  9 . 

Aberrant  species. 

17.  eerussatus  n.  sp.  ^  9  ;  18.  nebulo  n.  sp.  9 . 

Analytical  table  for  determining  the  species. 

Antennal  style  fully  aalongas  the  third  antennal  joint ;  wings  with 
distinct  brown  clouds  on  the  cross- veins  and  on  the  bifurcation 

(1)  <(     of  the  third  vein ^ 18.  nebulo  n.  sp.,  9 . 

Antennal  style  much  shorter  than  the  third  antennal  joint ;  wings 
without  distinct  brown  clonds,  etc.,  (2) : 

(2\  i  ^^^^  antennal  joint  red,  (16): 
^  '  \  Antennae  altogether  black,  (3) : 

Hind  tibife  more  or  less  red  in  the  middle,  (4): 
Hind  tibi»  black,  (9): 

' '  Male :  front  tarsi  with  a  conspicnons  dense  fringe  of  silvery  pile ; 
two  last  joints  of  middle  tarsi  with  a  disk  of  black  bristles; 
female:  hind  margins  of  abdominal  segments  white  on  the  sides 
only,  sometimes  very  little,  (7) : 
Male :  front  and  middle  tartsi  plain  ;  female :  hind  margins  of 
abdominal  segments  2-5  altogether  white,  (5) :  ' 

'  Scntellnm  convex,  black ;  the  brownish  pollen  at  the  base,  if  any,  is 
hardly  perceptible ;  densely  pilose  with  long,  erect  pile ;  face  in 
the  middle  with  white  pile,  (6) : 
Scntellam  flat,  covered  with  dense  gray  pollen  :  longer  hairs  along 
the  edge  only ;  face  altogether  with  black  hairs, 

lO.profususn.&j^.i  9. 

(  The  fan-like  row  of  hairs  in  front  of  the  halteres  is  black, 
(6)  }  4.  montanus  Lw.,  ^  9 . 

(  The  fan-like  row  of  hairs,  etc.,  is  white  ...  .5.  leucozonusj  Lw.,  9 . 

.^.  i  Scntellam  shining  black,  (8): 

^'^  I  Scutellum  with  gray  pollen 3.  plausorn.  sji.y  i  9- 

c  Abdomen  with  white  pile  on  the  sides  ..1.  callipedilns  Lw.,  S  $ . 
(8)  }  Abdomen  with  black  pile  on  the  sides  from  the  very  base, 

I  2.  cymbalista  n.  sp.,  S   9 

^g.  i  Abdomen  gray,  with  black, shining  spots..  16.  rattm  n.  sp.,  ^  9. 
^  '  (  Abdomen  black,  with  white  cross-bands,  (10) : 

White  cross-bands  on  the  anterior  margins  of  the  segment^, 
(10)  ^  17.  cerussatus  n.  sp.,  S  9. 

White  cross  bands  on  the  posterior  margins  of  the  segments,  {J ' ' 


(3)  j 


W< 


{5)< 
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(11 
(12 

(13 


(14 


(15 

(16 
(17 


(  Scutellum  shining  black;  legs  very  hairy..  9.  longimanushw.^  i  ?. 
(  Scutellam  \vith  gray  pollen;  legs  moderately  hairy,  (12): 

(  The  fan-like  fringe  of  hairs  in  front  of  the  halteres  is  white,  (13): 
(  The  fan-like  fringe,  etc.,  is  black,  (15): 

First  abdominal  segment  with  a  white  cross  band,  occapjing 

nearly  the  whole  posterior  margin II.  evidens  n.  sp.,  i  $. 

First  abdominal  segment  with  white  spots  on  the  aides  only,  (U) : 

C  Wings  brownish-hyaline  on  the  distal  half;  nngnes  black,  reddish 

J      at  the  base  only ;  length  9-10°»°* 12.  rfjectuM  n.  ap.,  5. 

)  Wings  almost  uniformly  hyaline ;  ungues  yellowish-white,  black 
(^     at  the  ends  only ;  length  T-S*""* 13.  nugator  n.  sp.,  ( ^  ?)  ?  • 

Front  and  face  broad,  with  a  hoary  bloom .  .15.  sudator  n.  sp.,  g  ?• 
Front  and  face  rather  narrow,  the  bloom  upon  them  not  hoary, 

14.  po9itivu8  n.  sp.,  S. 


i  Tibiae  black,  (17) : 


Tibiae,  except  the  tip,  red 6.  aurifex  n.  sp.,  S  ?. 

(  Scutellam  black,  shining,  (18) : 

\  Scutellam  with  gray  pollen 8.  cr€t(ic€U8  n.  sp.,  ?. 

^  Hairs  on  the  face  black,  mixed  with  some  white  (compare  longi 

I      munus  Lw.). 

(18)  'I  Hairs  on  the  face  yellowish ;  front  tarsi  of  the  male  unusoally 

I      long;  front  and  hind  tarsi  with  silvery  hairs  on  the  upper  side, 

I  7.  iirmcajM  n.  sp,  ({. 

1.  Oyrtopogon  OALLIPBDILUS  Loew,  Bcrl.  Ent.  Zeit,  1874, 358,^?. 
— Male. — Black;  thoracic  dorsum  with  a  very  weak  brownish  pollen,  form 
ing  an  indistinct  geminate  stripe  in  the  middle  and  some  ill-defined 
marks  on  the  sides;  long  white  pile  on  the  face,  the  lower  part  of  the 
occiput,  front  part  of  the  chest,  fore  coxsb,  and  the  sides  of  the  two  first 
abdominal  segments ;  black  pile  on  the  remainder  of  the  abdomen  and 
the  top  of  the  head  ;  some  scattered  black  hairs  on  the  thorax  abore 
and  some  black  hairs  in  the  mystax*  above  the  mouth.  Femora  black 
with  long,  soft,  white  pile;  tibisB  reddish,  beset  with  blackish  pile;  tarsi 
black,  except  the  first  joint  of  the  four  hind  tarsi,  which  is  often  reddish 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  firom  the  root ;  the  front  tarsi,  begiuning 
with  the  second  joint,  are  densely  beset  on  their  upper  side  with  recam- 
bent,  short,  silvery  hairs,  parted  in  the  middle ;  the  under  side  of  the 
same  joints  is  densely  beset  on  both  sides  with  short,  black  bristles; 
the  two  last  joints  of -the  middle  tarsi  have  on  each  side  a  dense,  flattened 
tuft  of  black  bristles,  which  form  together  a  kind  of  disk,  which  is  a 
little  broader  than  long.  Wings  grayish-hyaline,  more  hyaline  on  the 
proximal  half. 

Female. — Head,  and  especially  the  face,  covered  with  a  dense  whitish- 
gray  pollen;  the  thoracic  dorsum  covered  with  a  brownish  gray  polleQ^ 
completely  concealing  the  black  ground-color,  except  at  the  four  corners 
and  on  the  scutellum,  which  is  black  and  shining ;  a  geminate  darker 
line  in  the  middle  of  the  dorsum,  not  reaching  the  scatellum ;  plearie 
likewise  clothed  with  dense  yellowish-gray  pollen.    Abdomen  shining 
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black,  the  hind  margins  of  the  segments  2-5  with  white  triangles  on 
each  sida  The  hairs  on  head  and  chest  are  like  those  of  the  male,  bat 
of  a  less  pare  white ;  the  white  hair  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  reaches 
to  its  tip,  gradually  becoming  shorter.  Legs  like  those  of  the  male,  bat 
the  sexaal  ornaments  on  the  front  and  middle  tarsi  are  wanting.  Wings 
with  the  grayish  tinge  a  little  more  saturate  than  in  the  male. 

I/ength,  <?  11-12""*;  9  11-13™. 

Hob, — Yosemite  Valley,  Oalifornia,  Jane  5-12;  Sammit  Station,  Sierra 
Nevada,  Jaly  17 ;  Webber  Lake,  Sierra  County,  California,  July  22-26. 
Eight  males  and  seven  females. 

Dr.  Loew  (1.  c.)  has  given  a  very  detailed  description  of  the  male ; 
that  of  the  female  mast  have  been  taken  from  a  very  imperfect  specimen, 
as  it  is  not  recognizable. 

2.  CyrtopoGtON  OYMBALiSTAn.  sp.,  ^  9. — MaZe.— Like  the  preceding 
in  the  ornamentation  of  the  four  anterior  tarsi  and  in  the  general  col- 
oring of  the  body,  bat  with  the  following  differences : — 

The  abdomen  is  uniformly  clothed  with  black  pile.  The  white  pile  on 
the  lower  part  d  the  occiput  and  on  chest  and  front  coxse  is  less  long 
and  conspicuous.  The  black  pile  on  the  upper  part  of  the  occiput 
re^aches  mnch  lower  here.  Only  the  four  anterioi^  femora  have  some 
white  pile  on  their  posterior  side.  The  brownish  pollen  on  the  thorax 
is  hardly  perceptible  here.  The  front  tibiee  and  the  tips  of  the  four  hind 
tibiie  are  black.  Besides  the  silvery  hair  on  joints  2-5  of  the  front  tarsi, 
some  silvery  pile  is  also  perceptible  on  the  first  joint.  The  under  side 
of  the  same  tarsal  joints  is  not  beset  with  dense  brushes  of  short  black 
bristles,  as  il;  is  in  0.  callipedilus^  so  that  the  white  silvery  hairs  are 
visible  from  below,  which  they  are  not  in  the  other  species.  The  pnl- 
villi  of  the  four  hind  tarsi  are  brown,  while  in  (7.  callipedilus  they  are  whit- 
ish. The  wings  are  a  little  shorter.  The  abdomen  is  slightly  tapering 
from  base  to  tip,  instead  of  being  nearly  cylindrical,  as  in  O.  oallipediltLS . 
A  vestige  of  a  spot  of  whitish  pollen  is  generally  visible  in  the  hind  cor- 
ner of  the  fourth  segment. 

Female, — Black,  shining^  thoracic  dorsum  with  a  slight  brownish  pol- 
len, which  is  a  little  denser  than  in  the  male,  but  much  less  dense  than  in 
Ccallipedilus  ¥.  The  hair  on  the  face  is  deep  black ;  a  little  whitish 
pile  on  the  lower  part  of  the  occiput  and  on  the  front  coxae ;  pile  on  the 
legs  black ;  their  coloring  the  same  as  in  the  male ;  only  the  front  tibiae 
sometimes  are  reddish  at  the  base  and  along  their  front  side;  abdomen 
with  small  triangles  of  whitish  pollen  on  the  hind  corners  of  segments 
2-4,  the  largest  on  the  fourth  segment.  The  shape  of  the  abdomen  is 
different  from  that  of  O,  oaUipediltLs  9  ;  gradually  tapering  from  base  to 
tip,instead  of  slightly  expanding  about  the  middle.  Length,  ^  11-12°^<°; 
9  12-ia»». 

£ra&.-^nmmit  Station,  Sierra  Nevada,  July  17 ;  Webber  Lake,  July 
23-24;  both  sexes  found  in  each  locality.    Three  males  and  four  females. 

3.  Cyrtopogon  plausob  n.  sp.,  S  $.-— Very  like  the  two  preceding 
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species  in  the  orQamentation  of  the  four  anterior  tarsi  of  the  male,  and 
at  the  same  time  very  dififorent,  even  in  those  characters. 

Male, — Pile  on  the  face  pale  yellow,  sometimes  yellowish- white,  black 
above  the  mouth ;  lower  part  of  the  head  posteriorly  and  firont  part  of 
the  chest  with  yellowish-white  pile ;  thoracic  dorsum,  inclnding  even 
the  base  of  the  scntellum,  covered  with  a  yellowish-brown  pollen,  except 
at  the  four  comers,  which  are  black ;  three  stripes  on  the  dorsum  are  less 
pollinose,  and  therefore  darker;  the  intermediate  one  geminate,  and  ab- 
breviated posteriorly;  the  lateral  ones  broad,  abbreviated^  and  rounded 
anteriorly,  converging  toward  each  other  posteriorly,  in  front  of  the 
scntellum ;  abdomen  black,  shining,  clothed  on  the  sides  with  dense  yel- 
lowish pile,  gradually  diminishing  in  length  toward  the  tip.  Legs  black ; 
tibisB  reddish,  black  at  tip ;  front  tibiae  often  altogether  black.  Joints 
2-5  of  the  front  tarsi  densely  beset  with  silvery-white  recumbent  hairs 
along  the  outer  and  upper  side  only,  and  therefore  not  parted  in  the 
middle  (in  the  two  preceding  species,  the  silvery  hairs  are  found  both  on 
the  outer  and  inner  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tarsi,  and  are  parted  in 
the  middle);  some  silvery  pile  on  the  outside  of  the  first  joint ;  the  two 
last  joints  of  the  middle  tarsi  with  a  disk-shaped,  flat  brush  of  black 
bristles,  as  in  the  two  preceding  species;  pulvilli  blackish-brown;  all 
the  femora  and  the  four  posterior  tibiae  beset  with  long  pale  yellowish 
pile.    Wings  grayish-hyaline. 

Female, — Like  the  male,  except  in  the  sexual  ornamentation  of  the 
front  and  middle  tarsi,  etc.  Abdomen  black,  shining,  the  sides  densely 
beset  with  pale  yellowish- white  pile,  through  which,  on  segments  2-5,  the 
white  pollinose  spots  in  the  hind  corners  of  the  segments  are  visible. 
Will  be  easily  distinguished  from  C.  callipedilus  $  by  its  pollinose  scn- 
tellum, less  densely  pollinose  thoracic  dorsum,  more  yellowish  pile  of 
the  face  and  chest,  etc.    Length,  ^  9  12-13°°». 

Sab. — Morino  Valley,  New  Mexico,  July  1  (Lieut.  W.  L.  Gikrpeuter) ; 
Spanish  Peaks,  June  (the  same) ;  Cache  Valley,  Utah  (O.  Thomas) ; 
divide  between  Idaho  and  Montana.    Six  males  and  two  females. 

4.  OYBTOPoaoN  MONTANUS  Locw,  Bcrl.  Ent.  Zeitschr.,  1874,  362. 

^^Male, — Ater,  tibiis  tamen  posticis  praeter  basim  et  apicem  rafis,  pilis 
nigris  et  albis  vestitus,  abdomine  toto  nigro-piloso,  segmentis  2-5  singa- 
lis postice fascia albopollinosa ornatis, alis  cinereo-hyalinis.  Long. corp. 
3f  lin.;  long.  al.  2^  lin. 

(Translation.) — ^'Deep  black;  hind  tibise  dark  reddish,  brownish-black 
at  base  and  tip;  the  upper  half  of  the  occiput  and  the  front  with  long 
black  hairs.  The  two  first  antennal  joints  with  scarce,  at  least  in  part 
whitish  hairs ;  third  joint  wanting.  The  dense  mystax,  reaching  up  to 
the  antennae,  is  black  on  the  sides  and  on  the  lower  part  of  the  face ;  its 
inner  part  is  white.  Palpi  with  black  hairs ;  lower  half  of  the  occiput 
and  the  mentum  with  white  hairs.  The  thoracic  dorsum  seems  to  have 
been  principally  covered  with  grayish  pollen ;  the  specimen  is  too  badly 
preserved  to  warrant  a  positive  statement .  The  hairs  on  thoracic  dor* 
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sam,  scatellam,  and  pleurae  are  black ;  some  few  scattered  pale  colored 
small  hairs  are  mixed  with  them.  Segments  2-5  of  the  shining  black 
abdomen  have  each,  on  their  hind  margin,  a  moderately  broad  cross- 
band  of  whitish  pollen.  The  cross-bands  on  segments  2-4  are  inter- 
rupted in  the  described  specimen  (probably  rubbed  offY);  that  of  the 
fifth  segment  seems  to  have  been  interrupted  even  in  the  intact  speci- 
men. The  hairs  on  the  abdomen  and  hypopygium  are,  without  excep- 
tion, black ;  a  part  of  the  hairs  near  the  lateral  margins  has  the  ends  of 
a  lighter  color.  The  hairs  on  the  coxae  are  whitish,  those  on  the  hind 
coxse  are  mixed  with  numerous  black  hairs.  The  legs  are  of  the  same 
structure  as  in  C  longimanus  Loew,  especially  the  front  tarsi  of  the  same 
conspicuous  length ;  the  pile  on  the  femora  is  prevailingly,  but  not  alto- 
gether, black ;  some  whitish  hairs  on  the  under  side,  at  the  basis  of  the 
front  femora,  and  short  white  hairs  on  the  greater  part  of  the  upper 
side  of  the  hind  femora^are  especially  perceptible;  the  front  tibisB  like- 
wise have  principally  black  hairs;  on  the  hind  tibiae  only  the  under  side 
is  beset  with  long  black  hairs,  while  elsewhere  short  white  pile,  on  the 
upper  side  longer  white  pile,  is  prevailing.  The  tarsi  are  almost  exclu- 
sively beset  with  black  hairs.  The  bristles  on  the  legs  are  without  ex- 
ception black  (the  halteres'are  wanting).  Wings  grayish-hyaline,  hardly 
more  grayish  on  the  distal  half;  the  veins  normal,  brownish  black ;  the 
central  cross- veins  with  vestiges  of  darker  shades  in  their  surroundings, 
which  will  probably  not  be  visible  in  fresher  specimens. 

"JToft.— Sierra  Nevada  (H.  Edwards)." 

I  have  three  males  from  Webber  Lake,  Sierra  Nevada  (July  22),  which 
seem  to  belong  to  this  species.  The  white  pile  on 'the  face  prevails 
over  the  bl^k,  which  is  distinct  on  the  under  side  only,  but  very  scarce 
on  the  sides ;  a  very  thin  brownish  pollen  conceals  but  very  little  the 
black,  shining  thoracic  dorsum ;  a  median  geminate  stripe  is  hardly 
visible,  but  on  the  side  of  it  a  semblance  of  the  figure  5  in  gray  pollen, 
with  its  reverse  on  the  other  side,  is  more  distinct ;  the  cross-bands  of 
white  pollen  on  the  abdominal  segments  are  all  interrupted.  Length 
8.5-9.6'»". 

I  will  add  the  description  of  the  females,  taken  in  the  same  localityi 
which  may  belong  here. 

Female. — Thorax  more  densely  brownish-polliuose;  the  double  figure 
0  on  each  side  of  the  brown  median  stripe  grayish-pollinose;  the  white 
abdominal  cross-bands  entire,  except  that  on  the  fifth  segment ;  sides  of 
the  abdomen  beset  with  white  pile,  alternating  with  tufts  of  black  pile 
at  the  base  of  the  segments  ;  in  some  specimens,  however,  these  black 
tafts  are  hardly  perceptible.  The  fan-shaped  row.  of  hairs  in  front  of  the 
halteres  is  black  here,  as  it  is  in  the  male  specimens.  Length  10-11'"'°. 
Foar  specimens. 

5.  Oyhtopogon  lbucozonus  Loew,  Bed.  Eat.  Zeitschr.,  1874, 364. 

Female. — Ater,  tibiis  posticis  tamen  et  metatarso  postieo  rufis,  pilis 
uigris et albis  vestitus, abdomine toto albopiloso, segmentis  2-5 cuy||||^^ 

8  H  B 
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X>ostice  fascia  albo-pollinosa  ornatis;  alia  dnereo-hyalini  s.    Long.  oorp. 
4^  lin.;  long.  aL  3^  lin. 

(Translation.) — "Beep  black;  hind  tibise  red,  their  extreme  base  biown, 
the  tip  hardly  infascated ;  first  joint  of  the  hind  tarsi  dark  reddish,  browD 
ish-black  toward  the  tip.  Occiput  near  the  vertex  and  on  the  nppei 
part  of  the  posterior  orbit  beset  with  black  pile ;  below,  the  pile  is  white 
or  whitish;  front  with  long  black  (lile.  The  hairs  on  the  first  two  antenoal 
joints  are  whitish,  (third  joint  wanting).  The  dense  mystax,  which 
reaches  the  antennas,  is  black,  with  a  moderate  number  of  white  hairs 
on  the  inside  of  its  upper  half.  Palpi  with  black  pile.  The  thoracic  dor- 
sum seems  to  have  been  clothed  near  the  humeri  with  whitish-gray,  else- 
where with  brownish-gray  iK>llen.  (The  condition  of  the  specimen  for- 
bids any  positive  statement.)  The  hair  on  the  thoracic  dorsum  is  prin- 
cipally whitish ;  from  the  middle,  however,  toward  the  anterior  margio. 
the  blackish  hairs  become  gradually  more  numerous.  The  usual  bristles 
near  the  lateral  margin  and  above  the  root  of  the  wings  are  black.  ]!ho- 
merous  whitish  hairs  are  mixed  with  the  long  black  pile  on  the  scatel- 
lum ;  the  hairs  on  the  pleur  are  exclusively  whitish.  Segments  2-o  of 
the  shining  black  abdomen  each  have  on  their  hind  margin  a  moderately 
broad  cross-band  of  white  pollen ;  that  on  segment  5  is  interrupted  in 
the  described  specimen  (probably  denuded).  The  hairs  on  the  abdomen 
are  without  exception  white,  longer  at  the  base,  shorter  and  more  scarce 
toward  the  end,  on  the  last  segments  erect,  in  the  usual  manner.  Tiie 
pile  on  all  the  coxae  is  whitish,  without  any  admixture  of  black  hairs. 
The  hairs  on  the  femora  are  prevailingly  but  not  exclusively  whitisli ; 
those  on  the  front  femora  toward  the  tip  are  mostly  black  on  the  npper 
and  the  front  side ;  on  the  hind  femora,  most  of  the  black  pile  is  at  the 
end  of  their  posterior  side.  The  hairs  on  the  front  and  middle  tibise  are 
mostly  black;  on  the  upper  side  of  the  middle  tibise,  numerous  white 
hairs  are  mixed  with  them ;  on  the  hind  tibisB,  the  under  side  is  beset 
with  long  black  hairs,  while  the  remaining  pubescence  is  white;  on  the 
upper  side,  rather  dense  and  moderately  long.  The  hairs  on  the  tarsi 
are  exclusively  black ;  the  bristles  on  the  legs  are  also  black.  Halteres 
whitish-yellow,  with  a  brown  stem;  wings  grayish-hyaline,  hardly 
more  grayish  on  the  distal  half;  the  venation  normal ;  the  veins  brown- 
ish-black ;  the  central  cross- veins  show  in  their  immediate  surroundings 
distinct  traces  of  a  darker  shade,  which  are  probably  less  distinct  in 
very  fresh  specimens. 

"  Hab. — Sierra  Nevada  (H.  Edwards). 

^^  Observation. — Oyrt  leucozontis  is  so  very  different  from  C.  mowtanus^ 
especially  in  the  coloi^  of  the  pubescence  of  the  whole  thorax,  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  of  the  femora,  that  I  do  not  dare  to  take  it  for  the  other  sex 
of  that  species,  although  in  the  structure  of  the  legs  and  in  the  position 
of  the  bristles  on  them  their  agreement  is  such  as  usually  occurs  between 
the  sexes  of  the  same  species.^ 

I  have  five  female  specimens  from  Webber  Lake,  Sierra  Nevada,  Jnly 
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22,  aod  Tosemite  Valley,  Jane  8,  which  agree  with  this  description, 
with  the  single  exception  that  on  the  face  there  is  more  than  a  ^'  moder- 
ate number  "  of  white  hairs.  The  apper  part  of  the  mystax  may  be  called 
white,  with  a  few  rare  black  hairs  on  the  sides.  I  have  no  male  to  match 
these  females. 

C.  leneozonus  and  montanus  seem  to  belong  to  a  group  of  closely  re- 
sembling species.  I  have  several  specimens,  among  them  a  male  from 
Salt  Lake,  (Jtah,  which  closely  resembles  the  specimens  which  I  have 
identified  with  Dr.  Loew's  descriptions,  but  cannot  possibly  be  consid- 
ered as  the  same  species.  I  am  not  absolutely  certain  of  having  identi- 
fied those  two  species  correctly ;  nor  am  I  very  confident  that  the  speci- 
mens which  I  described  as  the  female  of  montanus  really  belong  there. 
In  order  to  render  my  possible  error  harmless,  I  have  purposely  repro- 
duced Dr.Loew's  descriptions,  and  abstained  from  describing  any  species 
of  my  own  belonging  to  this  group. 

6.  Cybtovogon  aurifex  n.  sp.,  <?  9 . 

Male. — Abdomen  narrow,  tapering,  black,  shining,  with  some  bluish 
reflections  on  the  first  segment  and  very  distinct  purplish  reflections  to- 
ward the  tip  before  the  hypopygium ;  first  segment  on  the  sides  with 
tufts  of  black  pile  anteriorly  and  white  pile  posteriorly ;  the  hind  part 
of  the  second  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  third  and  fourth  segments 
are  occupied  each  by  a  conspicuous  broad  fringe  of  long,  erect,  yellow- 
ish-fulvous fur,  with  narrow  bare  spaces  between  these  fringes.  The 
three  following  segments  are  covered  with  short,  dense,  erect,  deep  black 
hairs,  forming  a  brush,  especially  conspicuous  on  the  sides,  and  longer 
posteriori^'  before  the  hypopygium ;  the  purplish,  black,  shining  ground- 
color is  almost  covered  up  by  this  pile ;  hypopygium  black,  shining, 
with  but  little  pile.  Face  and  front  with  brownish-gray  pollen ;  face 
with  whitish  pile  above  and  black  pile  below ;  occiput  with  white  pile 
below  and  black  pile  above  and  on  the  vertex )  third  antennal  joint  red; 
the  style  black.  Thorax  black,  browuish-polliuose,  especially  about  the 
humeri ;  a  brown  geminate  stripe,  with  a  paler,  grayish-yellow  dividing- 
line  in  the  middle.  Femora  black;  front  tibisB  red  at  base,  black  on 
their  distal  half;  the  other  tibiee  red,  broadly  black  at  tip ;  tarsi  black, 
the  base  of  the  first  joint  and  the  extreme  root  of  the  following  joints 
red  ;  three  first  joints  of  the  front  tarsi  with  some  white  pile  on  the 
upper  side.  Wings  brownish-hyaline;  fourth  posterior  cell  hardly 
coarctate  at  all.    Length  8.2""°  • 

Female. — ^Legs  like  those  of  the  male ;  only  the  red  on  the  tarsi  occu- 
pies more  space  and  the  front  tarsi  have  no  silvery  pile ;  the  hairs  on 
the  face  are  more  scarce  and  whitish ;  the  abdomen  comparatively  nar- 
row, shining,  black;  segments  2-5  each  with  a  moderately  broad  cros^- 
band  of  yellowish- white  pollen  near  the  posterior  margin;  segments  2-4 
are  sparsely  clothed  with  yellowish-fulvous  erect  pile,  not  concealing  at 
all  the  ground-color,  and  not  forming  the  fringes  of  fur  so  conspicuous 
in  the  male ;  segments  5-7  are  almost  glabrous,  some  very  scarce,  short 
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postice  fascia  albo-pollinosa  ornatis;  alls  daereo-hyaliiii  s.    LoDg.  corp. 
4^  lin.;  long.  al.  3^  lin. 

(Translation.) — ^^I>eep  black;  hind  tibisered,  their  extieme  base  brown, 
the  tip  hardly  infascated ;  first  joint  of  the  hind  tarsi  dark  reddish,  brown  - 
ish-black  toward  the  tip.    Occiput  near  the  vertex  and  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  posterior  orbit  beset  with  black  pile ;  below,  the  pile  is  white 
or  whitish;  front  with  long  black  |ule.  The  hairs  on  the  first  two  antennal 
joints  are  whitish,  (third  joint  wanting).    The  dense  mystaz,  which 
reaches  the  antennae,  is  black,  with  a  moderate  number  of  white  hairs 
on  the  inside  of  its  upper  half.    Palpi  with  black  pile.    The  thoracic  dor- 
sum seems  to  have  been  clothed  near  the  humeri  with  whitish-gray,  else- 
where with  brownish-gray  pollen.   (The  condition  of  the  specimen  for- 
bids any  positive  statement)    The  hair  on  the  thoracic  dorsum  is  prin- 
cipally whitish ;  from  the  middle,  however,  toward  the  anterior  margin. 
the  blackish  hairs  become  gradually  more  numerous.    The  usual  bristles 
near  the  lateral  margin  and  above  the  root  of  the  wings  are  black,    ^a- 
merous  whitish  hairs  are  mixed  with  the  long  black  pile  on  the  scutel- 
lum ;  the  hairs  on  the  pleur    are  exclusively  whitish.    Segments  2-o  of 
the  shining  black  abdomen  each  have  on  their  hind  margin  a  moderately 
broad  cross-band  of  white  pollen ;  that  on  segment  5  is  interrupted  in 
the  described  specimen  (probably  denuded).    The  hairs  on  the  abdomen 
are  without  exception  white,  longer  at  the  base,  shorter  and  more  scarce 
toward  the  end,  on  the  last  segments  erect,  in  the  usual  manner.    Tbe 
pile  on  all  the  cox®  is  whitish,  without  any  admixture  of  black  hairs. 
The  hairs  on  the  femora  are  prevailingly  but  not  exclusively  whitish; 
those  on  the  front  femora  toward  the  tip  are  mostly  black  on  the  npper 
and  the  front  side ;  on  the  hind  femora,  most  of  the  black  pile  is  at  the 
end  of  their  posterior  side.    The  hairs  on  the  front  and  middle  tibiae  are , 
mostly  black ;  on  the  upper  side  of  the  middle  tibi»,  numerous  white  I 
hairs  are  mixed  with  them ;  on  the  hind  tibiaB,  the  under  side  is  beset 
with  long  black  hairs,  while  the  remaining  pubescence  is  white;  on  tb« 
upper  side,  rather  dense  and  moderately  long.    The  hairs  on  the  tarsi 
are  exclusively  black ;  the  bristles  on  the  legs  are  also  black.    Halterefl 
whitish-yellow,  with  a  brown  stem;  wings   grayish-hyaline,  hardlj 
more  grayish  on  the  distal  half;  the  venation  normal ;  the  veins  brown* 
ish-black ;  the  central  cross- veins  show  in  their  immediate  sorroundiogs 
distinct  traces  of  a  darker  shade,  which  are  probably  less  distinct  in 
very  fresh  specimens. 

<<  ^oft.— Sierra  Nevada  (H.  Edwards). 

^'  Observation. — CyrL  leucozanus  is  so  very  different  from  O.  moi^^ 
especially  in  the  colo^  of  the  pubescence  of  the  whole  thorax,  of  tbe  a 
domen,  and  of  the  femora,  that  I  do  not  dare  to  take  it  for  the  other 
of  that  species,  although  in  the  structure  of  the  legs  and  in  the  positi 
of  the  bristles  on  them  their  agreement  is  such  as  usually  occurs  betweei 
the  sexes  of  the  same  species.^ 

I  have  five  female  specimens  from  Webber  Lake,  Sierra  Nevada,  Jol; 
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23,  and  Tosemite  Yalley,  Jane  8,  which  agree  with  this  description, 
with  the  single  exception  that  on  the  face  there  is  more  than  a  ''moder- 
ate number  "  of  white  hairs.  The  upper  part  of  the  mystax  may  be  called 
white,  with  a  few  rare  black  hairs  on  the  sides.  I  have  no  male  to  match 
these  females. 

C.  leiicozanus  and  montanus  seem  to  belong  to  a  group  of  closely  re- 
sembling species.  I  have  several  specimens,  among  them  a  male  from 
Salt  Lake,  Utah,  which  closely  resembles  the  specimens  which  I  have 
identified  with  Dr.  Loew's  descriptions,  but  cannot  possibly  be  consid- 
ered as  the  same  species.  I  am  not  absolutely  certain  of  having  identi- 
fied those  two  species  correctly ;  nor  am  I  very  confident  that  the  speci- 
mens which  I  described  as  the  female  of  montanus  really  belong  there. 
In  order  to  render  my  possible  error  harmless,  I  have  purposely  repro- 
duced Dr.  Loew's  descriptions,  and  abstained  from  describing  any  species 
of  my  own  belonging  to  this  group. 

6.  Oybtopogon  aubifex  n.  sp.,  i  9 . 

Male. — ^Abdomen  narrow,  tapering,  black,  shining,  with  some  bluish 
reflections  on  the  first  segment  and  very  distinct  purplish  reflections  to- 
ward the  tip  before  the  hypopygium ;  first  segment  on  the  sides  with 
ivdx%  of  black  pile  anteriorly  and  white  pile  posteriorly ;  the  hind  part 
of  the  second  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  third  and  fourth  segments 
are  occupied  each  by  a  conspicuous  broad  fringe  of  long,  erect,  yellow- 
ish-fulvous fur,  with  narrow  bare  spaces  between  these  fringes.  The 
three  following  segments  are  covered  with  short,  dense,  erect,  deep  black 
hairs,  forming  a  brush,  especially  conspicuous  on  the  sides,  and  longer 
posteriorly  before  the  hypopygium )  the  purplish,  black,  shining  ground- 
color is  almost  covered  up  by  this  pile ;  hypopygium  black,  shining, 
with  but  little  pile.  Face  and  front  with  brownish-gray  pollen ;  face 
with  whitish  pile  above  and  black  pile  below ;  occiput  with  white  pile 
below  and  black  pile  above  and  on  the  vertex ;  third  antennal  joint  red ; 
the  style  black.  Thorax  black,  brownish-polliuose,  especially  about  the 
humeri  \  a  brown  geminate  stripe,  with  a  paler,  grayish-yellow  dividing- 
line  in  the  middle.  Femora  black;  front  tibiae  red  at  base,  black  on 
their  distal  half;  the  other  tibise  red,  broadly  black  at  tip ;  tarsi  black, 
the  base  of  the  first  joint  and  the  extreme  root  of  the  following  joints 
red ;  three  first  joints  of  the  firont  tarsi  with  some  white  pile  on  the 
upper  side.  Wings  biownish-hyaline ;  fourth  posterior  cell  hardly 
coarctate  at  all.    Length  8.2°"". 

Female, — Legs  like  those  of  the  male ;  only  the  red  on  the  tarsi  occu- 
pies more  space  and  the  front  tarsi  have  no  silvery  pile ;  the  hairs  on 
the  fiice  are  more  scarce  and  whitish ;  the  abdomen  comparatively  nar- 
row, shining,  black;  segments  2-5  each  with  a  moderately  broad  cros4- 
band  of  yellowish- white  pollen  near  the  posterior  margin;  segments  2-4 
are  sparsely  clothed  with  yellowish-fulvous  erect  pile,  not  concealing  at 
all  the  ground-color,  and  not  forming  the  fringes  of  fur  so  conspicuous 
in  the  male ;  segments  5-7  are  almost  glabrous,  some  very  scarce,  short 
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pile  being  only  perceptible.  The  thorax  is  more  densely  poUinose  than 
in  the  male ;  a  grayish  pollen  forms  a  Y-sbaped  figare  posteriorly,  the 
apex  of  which  rests  on  the  scutellam,  the  ends  branch  oflf  on  each  side 
along  the  thoracic  sntnre ;  the  geminate  grayish  stripe  is  longitadinally 
divided  by  a  more  yellowish  line ;  the  asnal  brownish  shadows  in  the 
humeral  region.    Length  ©-lO"". 

Hob. — Webber  Lake,  Sierra  Nevada,  California,  July  22.  A  male  and 
female ;  in  excellent  preservation.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  recognize 
this  remarkable  species. 

7.  Gybtopogon  pbingeps  n.  sp.,  $ . — Front  tarsi  remarkably  long,  once 
and  three-qnarters  the  length  of  the  tibia ;  their  whole  upper  side  beset 
with  a  dense  fringe  of  silvery  pile ;  hind  femora,  tibiae,  an^  tarsi  on  the 
upper  side  with  a  similar,  but  broader,  covering  of  silvery  pile.  Face 
and  front  with  a  brownish-yellow  i)ollen;  mystax  pale  yellow,  black 
only  above  the  mouth  and  on  the  lower  part  of  the  face  \  lower  partof 
the  occiput  with  white,  upper  part  and  vertex  with  black  pile ;  third  an- 
tenna] joint  red,  rather  long  and  slender,  the  style  black.  Thorax 
black,  somewhat  shining  posteriorly,  and  somewhat  brownish-pollinose? 
especially  about  the  humeri ;  scntellnm  black ;  thoracic  pile  black.  Ab- 
domen black,  shining,  with  blaek  pile ;  segments  2-6  with  yellowish- 
gray  pollen  on  the  hind  margins ;  on  the  second  segment,  this  pollen  is 
visible  on  the  sides  only ;  on  the  third  and  fourth,  it  forms  an  interrupted 
cross-band ;  on  the  two  following  segments,  this  cross-band  is  broader  and 
only  subinterrnptcfl  by  a  deep  emargination ;  the  sixth  segment  is  entirely 
covered  with  the  gray  pollen,  except  a  small  black  triangle  in  front ;  hy- 
popygium  black,  with  black  pile,  and  only  a  small  fringe  of  minute  yel- 
lowish hairs  at  the  extreme  end.  Legs  black,  ornamented  as  described 
above ;  ungues  whitish,  with  black  tips.  Wings  uniformly  blackish ; 
veins  normal;  fourth  posterior  cell  hardly  coarctate  at  all.  Length 
10.5°™. 

Hah. — Webber  Lake,  Sierra  Nevada,  California.  A  single  male.  A 
very  remarkable  species,  easily  recognizable  by  the  blackish  tinge  of  the 
wings  and  the  ornamentation  of  the  front  and  hind  legs. 

8.  Cyutopooon  cretaoeus  n.  sp,,*  9 . — Thoracic  dorsum  rather  evenly 
clothed  with  a  grayish- white  pollen,  completely  concealing  the  ground, 
color;  the  coloring  of  this  pollen  is  rather  uniform,  a  geminate  median 
stripe  is  hardly  perceptible;  an te-scutellar  callosities  blacl^,  shining;  scq- 
tellum  black,  brownish-pollinose  at  the  base;  pleurse  with  dense  y^owish- 
gray  pollen.  Abdomen  shining  black ;  segments  2-5  each  with  a  moder- 
ately broad  cross-bandofyellowish-white  pollen  on  the  hind  margins.  Face 
and  fi'ont  densely  covered  with  yellowish-gray  pollen ;  mystax  white  above, 
black  below  above  the  mouth ;  vertex  and  upper  part  of  the  occiput  witli 
black  pile ;  lower  part  with  long  white  hair.  Third  antennal  joint  red  or 
reddish,  the  style  black.  Thorax  with  fine  black  erect  pile  on  the  front 
part,  and  with  whitish  pile  on  the  back  part  of  the  dorsum ;  the  base  of 
the  scntellnm  with  whitish  pile,  the  remainder  with  long  black  pile.  On 
the  plenrsB,  the*fan-like  fringe  of  pile  in  front  of  the  halterea  is  mixed  of 
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white  and  black  hairs ;  the  sabhameral  callosities  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  pleurae  are  beset  with  white  hairs ;  but,  in  front  of  the  root  of  the 
wings,  there  is  some  black  pile.  The  abdomen  on  the  sides  is  beset 
with  white  pile;  it  is  long  and  taft-like  at  the  base,  bat  becomes  rather 
rare  beyond  the  third  segment.  Legs  uniformly  deep  black,  shining ; 
they  are  much  less  stout  than  in  (7*  callipedilus  $ ;  the  tibiae,  especially 
the  front  pair,  are  more  straight;  front  tarsi  rather  long;  the  pile  and 
bristles  on  the  four  anterior  legs  are  black,  except  some  white  pile  on 
the  under  and  hind  side  of  the  femora ;  the  hind  femora  and  tibiae  are 
beset  with  white  pile,  which  is  particularly  dense  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  hind  tibiae;  the  bristles,  as  usual,  are  black;  the  first  joint  of  the 
hind  tarsi  shows,  in  a  reflected  light,  some  short,  white  pile ;  otherwise 
the  tarsi  are  uniformly  black.  Ungues  whitish,  with  black  tips.  Wings 
grayish-hyaline ;  venation  normal.    Length  10.5°"". 

Hob. — ^Webber  Lake,  Sierra  Nevada,  California,  July  22.  Two  females. 
A  third  specimen,  from  the  same  locality,  has  the  third  antennal  joint 
much  darker  reddish-brown;  the  thoracic  dorsum  has  distinct  brown 
stripes,  and  is  less  whitish ;  the  fan-like  fringe  of  pile  in  front  of  the 
halteres  consists  of  black  hairs  only,  etc.  I  believe^  nevertheless,  that 
the  specimen  belongs  to  C.  oretaceua. 

This  species,  like  0.  princes,  has  the  ungues  whitish,  with  black  tips ; 
both  species  were  found  in  the  same  locality ;  they  are  too  different, 
however,  to  be  taken,  without  further  evidence,  for  the  sexes  of  the 
same  species.  The  other  species  of  Cyriopogon^  described  in  this  paper, 
have  the  ungues  blaek  and  more  or  less  brownish  or  reddish  at  the  base 
only.  O.  prafusus  and  nugator  are  the  only  species  which,  in  this  re* 
spect,  resemble  the  two  above-mentioned  ones.       * 

9.  CYETOPoaoN  LONG-iHANUS  Loew,  Berl.  Ent.  Zeitschr,  1874,  360 ; 

^^Male. — ^Totus  ater,  pilis  nigris  et  albis  vestitus,  vittis  dorsalibus  tho- 
racis tribus  latissimis  fusco-pollinosis,  segmentis  abdominalibus  secundo, 
tertio,  quarto  et  qninto  singulis  postice  fascia  lata  albo-poUinosa  omatis, 
alarum  dimidio  basali  hyaline,  apicali  nigricante. — Long.  corp.  4^  lin. 
long.  al.  3/^  lin.  (about  O""*  and  7.5"""). 

(Translation.)  ^*  The  ground-color  of  the  whole  body  is,  without  excep- 
tion, shining  black.  The  front  with  a  long  black  pubescence,  with  which 
are  mixed  some  whitish  hairs,  or  isuch  which  appear  whitish  toward 
their  tip.  Antennae  black,  the  two  first  joints  sparsely  beset  with 
black  hairs,  partly  whitish  toward  their  tips;  the  third  joint  very  slender, 
strongly  ooarctate  in  the  middle ;  terminal  style  slender,  a  little  more 
than  half  as  long  as  the  joint.  The  long  mystax  reaches  up  to  the 
antennae,  and  is  composed  in  the  middle  of  hairs  which  are  whitish, 
or.  black  at  their  base  only  ;  the  hairs  on  its  outer  side,  all  around,  are 
exclusively  black,  so  that,  seen  from  the  side,  the  mystax  seems  to  con- 
sist entirely  of  black  hairs ;  the  long  pile  on  the  occiput  is  white ;  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  vertex  and  on  the  greatest  part  of  the  posterior 
orbit,  it  is  black.  The  poUinose  design  on  the  thoracic  dorsum  resem- 
bles that  of  0.  marginalia  Lw.    It  consists  of  three  broad  stripes  co"- 
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ered  with  dense  brown  pollen ;  the  lateral  ones  are  considerably  abbre- 
viated anteriorly ;  tbe  intermediate  one,  seen  from  the  front  side,  appears 
entire ;  seen  from  the  hind  side,  it  appears  bisected  by  a  broad  black 
line ;  the  region  in  front  of  the  lateral  stripes  is  covered  with  a  thin 
white  pollen,  of  which  there  is  also  a  trace  in  the  intervals  between  the 
middle  stripe  and  the  lateral  ones.  These  intervals  do  not  show  the 
shining  surface  of  the  broad  lateral  margin  of  the  thoracic  dorsam, 
which  is  entirely  free  from  pollen ;  the  inner  end  of  the  thoracic  satnre, 
on  each  side,  shows  a  small  spot  of  more  dense  whitish  pollen.  The 
thoracic  dorsum  is  beset  with  long  black  pile,  which  is  rather  scarce, 
except  on  the  shining  black  sides  of  the  dorsum,  where  it  is  a  little  more 
dense.  Among  this  black  pile,  there  is  a  shorter  and  more  delicate 
white  pubescence ;  it  does  not  exist,  however,  on  the  shining  black  por- 
tions of  the  dorsum.  The  shining  black  scutellum  is  rather  densely 
beset  with  long,  exclusively  black,  pile.  PleuraB  with  a  thin  grayish 
pollen ;  their  pubescence  in  front. of  the  halteres  and  of  the  roots  of  the 
wings  is  altogether  black ;  above  the  front  coxae,  the  stronger  hairs  are 
black,  the  more  delicate  pile  whitish.  Segments  2--4  of  the  shining 
black  abdomen  have  on  the  hind  margin  a  very  broad  cross-band  of 
white  pollen,  which  is  even  expanded  in  the  middle  ;  a  similar  cross- 
band  on  the  fifth*  segment  is  less  broad,  and  a  little  interrupted  in  the 
described  specimen  (perhaps,  in  consequence  of  detrition).  The  pile 
on  the  abdomen  is  rather  long,  but  becomes  gradually  shorter  toward 
its  end.  On  the  five  first  segments,  it  is  chiefly  white ;  however,  the 
sides  of  the  three  first  segments  (exclusive  of  their  posterior  comers) 
bear  some  black  pile,  which  may  show  a  trace  of  whitish  reflection  od 
the  tips  of  the  single  hairs  only.  This  black  pile  reaches  down  to  the 
venter.  From  segment  6  to  the  much  developed  hypopygium  the  pile 
on  the  abdomen  is  altogether  black.  Coxae  with  whitish  pile.  The 
black  legs  do  not  show  any  trace  of  lighter  color ;  they  have  the  ordi- 
nary structure.  The  front  tarsi  are  comparatively  long,  equaled  only 
by  those  of  0.  marginalis  and  montanus.  The  hairs  on  the  legs  are 
long,  chiefly  whitish  on  the  femora.  At  their  tip,  however,,and  on  the 
upper  and  hind  side  of  the  front  femora,  the  hairs  are  more  or  less  ex- 
clusively black.  On  the  under  side  of  all  the  femora,  especially  toward 
their  base,  the  hairs  have  a  pale  yellowish  tinge.  The  pubescence  of  the 
front  tibisB  is  chiefly  black ;  but  on  their  distal  half  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  white  pile.  On  the  hind  tibisB,  the  hairs  are  prevailingly  white, 
although  there  are  many  black  hairs  near  the  base,  on  the  under  side 
more  than  on  the  upper  side.  The  hairs  on  the  tarsi  are  chiefly  white, 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  three  first  joints  of  the  hind  tarsi  compara- 
tively long,  otherwise  short.  All  the  bristles  on  the  legs  are  black. 
Halteres  blackish-brown.  Proximal  half  of  the  wings  hyaline ;  distal 
half  blackish-gray ;  venation  normal ;  veins  black. 

**JTa6. — San  Francisco  (H.  Edwards)." 

I  have  three  males  from  San  Bafael,  Marin  County,  Cal.,  March  31, 

"  The  original  has  fourth ;  evidently  a  mistake. 
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which  agree  perfectly  with  Mr.  Loew^s  description,  except  that  the 
grayish-pollinose  cross-bands  on  segments  2-4  have  a  distinct  black 
emargination  in  the  middle,  which  is  not  mentioned.  The  third  an  ten  • 
nal  joint  is  sometimes  reddish ;  the  antennal  style  is  long,  still  I  wonld 
not  call  it  longer  than  half  of  the  third  joint.  The  thorax  of  my  sped- 
mens  shows,  on  each  side  of  the  median  stripe,  anteriorly,  a  short  streak 
of  whitish  pollen.    Length  4-10™™. 

I  will  snpply  a  short  description  of  the  female,  of  which  I  have  three 
specimens,  taken  on  the  same  day  with  the  males ;  a  fourth  is  from 
Sonoma  Gonnty,  end  of  April. 

Female. — ^The cross-bands  of  whitish  pollen  on  segments  2-4  are  nearly 
parallel,  slightly  narrower  in  the  middle,  especially  on  the  fourth  seg- 
ment, where  they  are  more  expanded  on  the  sides ;  on  the  fifth  segment, 
the  cross-band  is  interrupted  in  the  middle.  The  pile  on  the  sides  of  the 
abdomen  is  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  tuft  at  the  base  of  the  first 
segment  on  the  sides,  and  of  a  smaller  one  on  the  sides  of  the  second  seg- 
ment The  prevailing  pubescence  on  the  tarsi  is  black ;  the  white  hairs 
on  the  hind  tarsi,  which  are  conspicuous  in  the  male,  are  wanting  here. 
The  brownish  on  the  distal  part  of  the  wings  is  much  less  distinct  than 
in  the  male,  hardly  perceptible.  The  antennse  of  one  of  the  specimens 
are  somewhat  reddish  toward  the  end.    Length  10-12™™. 

10.  C YBTOPoaoN  PBOPUsus  u.  8p.,  ^  9  .^Thorax,  including  its  sides 
and  corners,  and  scutellum,  densely  clothed  with  gray  pollen ;  three 
brown  stripes  on  the  dorsum ;  the  intermediate  one  geminate,  reaching 
from  the  anterior  border  to  the  scutellum  (where  it  becomes  almost 
black),  longitudinally  bisected  by  a  gray  line;  the  lateral  stripes  broad, 
abbreviated  anteriorly,  and  bisected  transversely  by  a  gray  line  along 
the  thoracic  suture;  the  two  halves  thus  produced  are  about  equal  in  si^, 
the  anterior  one  being  nearly  round ;  both  are  dark  brown  on  their  inner 
side;  the  hair  on  the  dorsum  is  black ;  a  fringe  of  black  hairs  along  the 
edge  of  the  scutellum.  Abdomen  black,  shining ;  posterior  margins  of 
segments  1-5  with  a  moderately  broad  cross-band  of  white  pollen ;  in  the 
male,  the  segments  preceding  the  hypopyginm  are  also  whitish-polli- 
nose ;  the  ^des  of  the  abdomen  on  the  basal  half  have  tufts  of  long, 
soft,  white  hair ;  the  fan-like  fringe  of  hairs  on  the  pleurae  in  front  of  the 
halteres  is  white.  Hypopygium  beset  with  some  black  pile.  Face  and 
front  brownish-gray,  beset  with  black  pile;  in  the  female,  I  perceive 
some  white  hairs  mixed  with  the  black  ones  in  the  mystax.  Antennae 
black.  Legs  brownish-red ;  femora  with  black  stripes  along  the  upper 
side;  they  are  beset  with  long,  soft,  white  hairs;  tibiae  with  short  white 
pile  and  black  bristles,  a  few  of  the  bristles  on  the  middle  and  hind 
tibiaB  are  pale  yellow ;  tarsi  reddish-brown,  almost  black  on  the  upper 
side;  ungues  whitish,  with  black  tips ;  pulvilli  whitish.  Wings  grayish- 
hyaline  ;  venation  normaL    Length,  male,  11-12™™ ;  female,  12-13™™. 

Hob. — Morino  Valley,  New  Mexico,  July  1  ( W.  L.  Carpenter) ;  Sangre 
deOristo  Mountains,  July  (the  same).    One  male  and  three  females. 
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The  foUowiug  five  species  have  so  many  characters  in  common  that  a 
short  statement  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  each  will  be  more  to 
the  porpose  than  a  long  description.  They  were  all  taken  near  Webber 
Lake,  Sierra  Goanty,  Oalifornia,  Jaly  22-24,  nearly  in  the  same  locality. 
C.  rejectus  and  sndator  also  occurred  at  Sammit  Station,  Central  Pacific 
Bailroad,  Jaly  17.  It  is  not  improbable  that  several  other  species,  belong- 
ing in  the  same  group,  exist  in  the  same  localities,  or  else  that  the  spe- 
cies are  sabject  to  variation,  as  I  have  a  few  specimens  left  which  I  can- 
not refer  to  any  of  my  species.  The  characters  which  these  species  have 
in  common  are: — 

Face  and  front  grayish-  or  brownish-pollinose,  beset  with  black  hairs ; 
occiput  and  mentnm  with  white  hairs ;  antennse  black ;  thorax  grayish- 
or  brownish-pollinose  on  the  whole  surface,  with  more  or  less  well- 
marked  darker  8tri|)e8 ;  scutellum  densely  gray ish-pollinose,  with  a  fringe 
of  black  hairs  on  the  hind  margin,  and  sometimes  some  pile  on  its  up- 
per surface ;  abdomen  black,  shining,  with  cross-bands  of  white  pollen 
on  the  hind  margins,  sometimes  entire,  often  more  or  less  interrupted, 
sometimes  so  much  as  to  leave  white  spots  only  on  the  extreme  lateral 
ends  of  the  margin ;  this  is  always  the  case  on  the  first  segment,  with  the 
only  exception  of  C.  evidenSy  where  the  whole  hind  margin  of  the  first 
segment  is  whitish-poUinose.  The  abdomen  is  beset  on  the  sides  of  the 
segments  nearer  to  the  base  with  soft  white  hair.  Halteres  with  a 
brownish  stem  and  yellow  knob;  legs  black,  with  black  pile;  some 
white  hairs  on  the  under  side  of  the  femora,  less  numerous  on  the 
anterior  femora.  Wings  hyaline  on  the  proximal  half,  slightly  tinged 
with  grayish  or  brownish  on  the  distal  half  (almost  altogether  hyaline  in 
C  nugator).  The  fan-like  fringe  of  hairs  in  front  of  the  halteres  is  white 
in  the  first  three,  black  in  the  last  two,  species. 

In  identifying  these  species,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the 
specimens  were  taken  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  locality,  and 
that  specimens  taken  at  another  season  or  in  other  localities  may  dififer 
in  the  intensity  of  the  coloring  of  the  thoracic  stripes  or  of  the  brown- 
ish tinge  of  the  wings ;  the  white  abdominal  cross-bands  may  be  also 
more  subject  to  variation  than  I  assumed  them  to  be.  Still,  for  each 
of  the  species,  some  permanent  distinctive  character  will  remain,  as  tor 
nugaior  the  shape  of  the  abdomen,  the  hyaline  wings,  the  color  of  the 
ungues;  for  sudatory  the  breadth  of  the  front  and  its  whitish,  hoary 
pollen,  etc.  0.  rejectus  alone  is  doubtful  to  me,  and  may  possibly  be 
only  a  varity  of  C.  evidens, 

I.  The  fati-like  fringe  of  hairs  in  front  of  the  halteres  is  white: 

II.  Cybtopogon  EVIDENS  n.  sp.,  ^  9 . — First  abdominal  segment 
with  an  uninterrupted  white  cross-band  on  the  posterior  margin ;  stripes 
on  the  thorax  very  distinctly  marked,  brown  ;  the  longitudinal  dividing 
line  of  the  geminate  stripe  is  very  distinct ;  the  portion  of  the  lateral 
stripe  anterior  to  the  thoracic  suture  is  large,  conspicuous,  of  a  rich 
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dark  brown;  white  cross- bands  on  abdominal  segments  entire,  somewhat 
interrapted  on  the  fifth  segment  only,  rarely  (in  the  male)  on  the  foorth. 
Liength,  i  7-*"^.;  5  10-11*^.  Two  males  and  four  females..  (In  the 
male,  the  brownish  tinge  of  the  distal  half  of  the  wing  is  more  marked 
here  than  in  any  of  the  four  following  species.) 

12.  Gtbtopogon  bejeotus  u.  sp.,  $.— First  abdominal  segment 
whitish-pollinose  on  the  sides  only;  the  white  cross-bands  on  segments 
2-4  interrapted;  on  segment  5,  the  extreme  sides  only  of  the  hind 
margin  are  white.  Median  germinate  thoracic  stripe  less  well  marked 
and  abbreviated  earlier  posteriorly ;  the  portion  of  the  lateral  stripe 
anterior  to  the  thoracic  satnre  is  well  marked,  brown.  Length  9-10"°™. 
Foot  females. 

13.  Cybtopogon  nugatob  n.  sp.,  ( <?  f )  9  .—First  abdominal  segment 
whitish-pollinose  on  the  sides  only ;  the  white  cross-bands  on  segments 
2-^  very  markedly  interrapted;  length  of  the  interrnption  nearly  eqaal 
on  segments  2-4.  The  abdomen  ( $ )  is  narrowes,  more  cylindrical  and  con- 
vex, of  more  equal  breadth  from  the  base  than  in  the  $  of  eniiem  and 
rejectiM,  Wings  almost  nniformly  hyaline.  Thoracic  stripes  very  dis- 
tinct, more  blackish;  the  portion  of  the  lateral  ones  preceding  the  sature 
is  not  conspicaoasly  darker,  and  has  not  the  rich  dark  brown  color  which 
distingnishes  it  in  evidem  and  rejecttis.  Ungaes  whitish-yellow,  the  tips 
black.  In  size,  this  species  is  smaller,  the  9  being  only  7-d°^.  long.  I 
have  a  male  specimen  which  seems  to  belong  here  on  accoant  of  its  size 
and  hyaline  wings ;  bat  the  stripe  on  the  second  abdominal  segment  is  not 
interrapted  (the  thorax  of  the  specimen  i&  greasy) ;  the  angaes  are  whit- 
ish-yellow, with  black  tips,  a  very  characteristic  mark  of  the  species. 

II.  The  fan-like  fringe  of  hairs  in  front  of  the  halteres  is  blacJc : 

14.  Oybtopogon  positivtjs  n.  sp.,  <?. — ^Pecaliar  coloring  of  the  tho- 
racic  dorsam :  the  extreme  anterior  margin  and  the  posterior  beyond  the 
thoracic  satnre  are  grayish;  the  intervening  space  is  of  a  rich  dark 
brown,  the  nsaal  stripes  coalescing  completely;  they  reach  for  a  very 
short  distance  beyond  the  thoracic  sature ;  the  longitudinal  dividing 
line  of  the  median  stripe  is  very  feebly  marked  with  paler  pollen  (some- 
times indistinct) ;  front  and  face  rather  narrow,  clothed  with  brownish 
pollen  and  densfe  deep  black  pile ;  first  segment  black,  with  very  little 
white  on  the  sides ;  posterior  margin  of  abdominal  segments  2-5  marked 
with  white  on  the  sides  only,  the  interruption  growing  wider  on  each 
subsequent  segment.    Length,  ^  7-8°'°^.    Three  males. 

15.  Cybtopogon  sudatob  n.  sp.,  <?  9. — ^Front  and  face  distinctly 
broader  than  in  the  four  preceding  species,  clothed  with  a  whitish  hoary 
bloom ;  pollen  on  the  thorax  also  whitish-gray  in  most  specimens ;  the 
brownish  stripes  are  variable,  but  often  feebly  marked,  although  dis- 
tinct. First  abdominal  segment  marked  with  white  on  the  sides  only ; 
in  the  female,  the  usual  white  cross-bands  on  segments  2-4  are  entire, 
on  the  fifth  interrupted,  occasionally  subinterrupted  on  the  fourth  ;  in 
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the  male,  interrapted  OQ  all  aegments.    Length,  i^  8.5-9'°"';  9  8^10"". 
Two  males  and  eight  females. 

16.  Gybtopogon  battus  n.  sp.,  ^  9. — Altogether  covered  with  yel- 
lowish-gray pollen ;  thorax  with  a  geminate  black  line  in  the  middle  : 
abdominal  segments  on  each  side  anteriorly  with  a  shining  black  spot. 
Length  9-10»-. 

Face  and  front  grayish-pollinose,  the  former  with  a  white  mystax ;  the 
bristles  above  the  month  are  black ;  ocellar  tubercle  and  occipnt  beset 
with  whitish  hairs ;  a  small  tuft  of  black  hairs  on  each  side  of  the  vertex 
near  the  upper  corner  of  the  eye.  Thorax  gray,  with  a  black  doable 
line  in  the  middle,  abbreviated  before  reaching  the  scutellum  ;  the  lat- 
eral stripes  are  paler  brown,  ill-defined,  and  crossed  transversely  by  the 
grayish-pollinose  thoracic  suture.  The  pile  on  the  thorax  is  whitish  an- 
teriorly, black  posteriorly ;  bristles  black.  Scutellum  gray,  clothed  with 
long,  soft,  whitish  pile.  The  fan-like  fringe  of  hairs  in  front  of  the  hal' 
teres  is  white.  Abdomen  gray,  clothed  with  soft,  whitish  pile ;  segments 
2-6  on  each  side  at  the  base  with  a  large  shining  black  spot,  diminish- 
ing in  size  on  each  subsequent  segment.  In  the  female,  these  spots  are 
much  smaller.  The  seventh  segment,  in  the  female,  is  black,  shining ; 
the  hypopygium  of  the  male  is  also  free  of  pollen,  but  beset  with  yel- 
lowish- white  pile.  Legs  black,  beset  with  long,  white  pile;  bristles  on  the 
tibiae  also  white,  except  the  terminal  ones  and  those  on  the  front  side 
of  the  front  pair.  Halteres  with  a  lemon-yellow  knob.  Wings  hyaline ; 
veins  black,  normal. 

Hob, — Webber  Lake,  Sierra  County,  Oalifornia,  July  22.  Five  males 
and  one  female.  The  antennal  style  is  comparatively  shorter  here  than 
in  all  the  preceding  species,  somewhat  coalescent  with  the  third  joint; 
the  bristle  at  its  tip  is  very  distinct. 

17.  Oybtopogon cbbubsattjs  n. sp.,  <y  9.— Black;  thorax whitish-pol- 
linose ;  abdomen  with  white  cross-bands  on  the  anterior  margin  of  seg- 
ments 2-6 ;  the  sides  of  the  same  segments  posteriorly  each  with  a  large 
white  spot ;  wings  hyaline ;  legs  black,  with  white  hairs.    Length  6.5-8"°. 

Face  covered  with  a  white,  hoary  pollen ;  mystax  black,  more  dense 
immediately  above  the  mouth  than  higher  up ;  facial  gibbosity  rather 
flat,  little  prominent;  antennae  black,  third  joint  three  times  the  length 
of  the  two  first  taken  together,  narrow,  almost  linear ;  the  style  is  very 
short,  perhaps  one-tenth  of  the  length  of  the  joint,  cylindrical,  with  a 
ininute  bristle;  ocellar  tubercle  rather  large  and  broad,  with  deep 
grooves  on  each  side  between  it  and  the  orbit  of  the  eye;  both  the 
tubercle  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  groove  are  beset  with  black  pile, 
which,  commingling,  form  a  distinct  tuft  on  the  top  of  the  head ;  on 
each  side  of  this  tuft,  along  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  there  is  a  narrow  mar- 
gin of  minute  microscopic  yellowish-white  hairs ;  lower  down,  on  the 
orbit,  on  a  level  with  the  antennse,  there  is,  on  each  side,  a  small  tuber- 
cle, the  upper  and  outer  side  of  which  is  clothed  with  the  same  micro- 
scopic yellowish- white  pile ;  the  occiput  is  beset  with  white  hairs,  except 
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n  its  apper  part,  where  tbere  are  some  black  hairs.  Thorax  black, 
slothed  with  a  thin,  gray  pollen ;  three  indistinct  stripes  are  somewhat 
t^rownish;  the  lateral  ones  are  incurved  and  somewhat  expanded  ante. 
riorly,  where  they  end  in  a  brown  spot  above  the  humerus;  the  me. 
lian  line  is  simple  and  rather  indistinct ;  the  dorsum  is  clothed  with 
short,  sparse,  white  pile  and  longer  black  bristles ;  some  of  the  latter 
form  two  rows  on  the  lateral  thoracic  stripes.  Scutellum  flat,  with  six 
black,  conspicuous,  erect  bristles  on  its  hind  edge.  The  fan-like  fringe  of 
hairs  in  front  of  the  halteres  is  usually  mixed  of  black  and  white  hairs^ 
its  npper  part  being  black,  the  lower  one  showing  some  white  hairs ;  in 
some  specimens,  principally  males,  it  is  altogether  white.  Abdomen 
black,  shining,  moderately  convex,  of  nearly  equal  breadth ;  segments 
2-6  anteriorly  have  a  narrow  cross-band  of  white  pollen,  not  reaching 
the  lateral  margin ;  on  that  margin,  in  the  posterior  angles  of  each  of 
the  same  segments,  there  is  a  large  white  spot.  The  two  basal  seg- 
ments have  some  long  white  hairs  on  the  sides.  Legs  black,  densely 
clothed  with  short  appressed  white  pile,  beset  with  longer  white  hairs 
and  black  bristles ;  hind  tibise  gradually  incrassated  from  the  base  to 
the  tip;  first  joint  of  hind  tarsi  also  somewhat  stout.  Halteres  pale 
brownish.     Wings  hyaline ;  venation  normal. 

Hah, — Los  Ouilncos,  Sonoma  County,  July  5.  Three  males  and  five 
females. 

This  species  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  typical  ones  of  the 
genus.  The  broad  ocellar  tubercle  with  the  deep  grooves  on  each  side, 
the  peculiar  tubercles  near  the  eyes  on  each  side  of  the  antennae,  the 
row  of  erect  bristles  on  the  lateral  stripes  of  the  thoracic  dorsum,  the 
sabclavate  hind  tibice,  the  shortness  of  the  antennal  style  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  the  third  joint,  the  gently  convex  but  hardly  gibbose 
face,  the  conspicuous  six  bristles  on  the  otherwise  bare  scutellum,  are 
80  many  characters  which  are  not  found  in  the  other  species. 

Half  a  dozen  specimens,  taken  in  Mariposa  County  and  Tosemite 
Valley  (June  3-13),  resemble  C,  oertissatus  in  having  the  white  stripes 
on  the  anterior  margins  of  the  thorax ;  but  they  have  no  tubercles  near 
the  eyes,  and  are  abundantly  distinct  in  many  ways.  The  specimens 
being  injured,  I  abstain  from  describing  the  species. 

18.  Oyrtopogon  nebitlo  n.  sp.,  5 . — Gray  ;  thorax  with  a  geminate 
brown  stripe ;  abdomen  shining  black,  with  white  spots  in  the  hind  cor- 
ners of  segments  1-5;  wings  with  brown  clouds  on  the  cross- veins  and 
on  the  bifurcation  of  the  third  vein.    Length  S-O"*". 

Face  and  front  grayishpollinose,  with  black  hairs ;  the  hairs  on  the 
face,  in  a  certain  light,  look  whitish  at  the  tip ;  occiput  with  white  hairs. 
Antennae  black.  Thorax  grayish-pollinose,  with  brown  stripes ;  the  in- 
termediate one  dark  brown,  geminate,  abbreviated  before  reaching  the 
scutellum,  but  coming  in  contact  with  a  pair  of  elongated  brown  spots 
in  front  of  the  scutellum ;  scutellum  convex,  with  rather  dense,  long, 
and  soft  white  hair,  and  some  blackish  bristles  along  the  hind  edge  f 
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plearsB  with  whitish  pile.  Halteres  with  a  dark  brown  knob.  Abdomen 
blacky  shining^  with  white  hair  on  the  sides ;  segments  1-5  in  the  hind 
comers  with  a  spot  of  white  pollen  of  moderate  size.  Legs  black,  beset 
with  long,  white  hairs  ^  most  of  the  spines  are  also  whitish,  especially 
toward  the  tip,  the  roots  being  often  brownish.  Wings  hyaline,  with 
black  veins;  central  cross- veins,  those  at "^ the  distal  end  of  thedisca^ 
cell,  the  small  cross-vein,  and  the  bifarcation  of  the  third  vein  are  very 
distinctly  clonded  with  brown. 

Sab, — Webber  Lake,  Sierra  Coanty,  California,  July  22.  One  speci- 
men. 

This  species  does  not  properly  belong  in  the  genus  Cyrtopogon^  from 
which  it  differs  in  the  shape  of  the  antennse ;  the  third  joint  is  grada- 
ally  tapering  from  the  base  to  the  tip ;  the  antennal  style  is  quite  as 
long  as  the  third  joint;  altogether,  the  antennee  are  like  those  oiAnm- 
pogon  (Heteropogan  olim);  but  the  proportions  of  the  body,  the  some- 
what, although  moderately,  gibbons  face,  the  character  of  the  mystai, 
etc.,  are  more  like  those  of  Cyriopogon, 

Anisopogon. 

(Heteropogon  olim,  name  changed  in  Borl.  Ent.  Zeitschr.,  1874,  377.) 

I  have  a  species  from  California  (G.  B.  Crotch)  and  apparently  tbe 
same  from  Vancouver  Island  (H.  Edwards);  they  are  not  unlike  A.gih- 
btta  from  the  Atlantic  States  in  stature,  but  certainly  different,  tbe  wings 
being  nearly  hyaline.  The  specimens  are  not  well  preserved  enough  for 
a  description. 

HOLOPOGON. 

A  single  female  specimen,  from  Webber  Lake,  Sierra  County,  July  25, 
is  nearly  altogether  black,  and  certainly  different  from  the  described 
species  from  the  Atlantic  States. 

Daulopogon. 

(Loow,  Berl.  Ent.  Zeitschr.,  1874,  377 ;  formerly  Lasiopogon.) 

This  genus  seems  to  be  quite  abundantly  represented  in  California.  I 
have  two  species  taken  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  San  Francisco,  a 
larger  one  from  Yosemite  Valley,  and  two  or  three  from  Webber  Lake, 
Sierra  County,  California.  As  the  species  of  this  genus  are  rather  diffi- 
cult to  recognize  from  descrix)tions,  I  will  describe  only  one,  which  has 
very  marked  characters. 

1.  Daulopogon  bivittatus  Loew,  Centur.,  vii,  67 ;  additions  in 
Berl.  Ent.  Zeitschr.,  1874,  370. — I  believe  I  recognize  this  species  in 
some  specimens  which  I  took  near  San  Francisco,  March  28 ;  only  tbe 
small  cross- vein  is  in  the  middle  of  the  discal  cell,  rather  than  beyond  it. 

2.  Daulopogon  abenicola  n.  sp.,  <?  9 . — Brownish-gray ;  abdominal 
segments  2-6  each  with  a  pair  of  semicircular  brown  spots  at  the  base. 
Length  7-8'""'. 

Brownish-gray,  sometimes  with  a  tinge  of  yellowish  ;  the  mystax  and 
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the  few  hairs  on  the  vertex  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  occiput  yellow- 
ish-white ;  those  on  the  lower  part  of  the  occiput  pure  white ;  antennse, 
black.  Thorax  with  two,  rather  distant,  brown  stripes,  expanded  and 
somewhat  diverging  anteriorly;  the  hairs  and  spines  on  the  thoracic 
dorsum  are  whitish ;  scutellum  with  a  quantity  of  long,  erect,  whitish 
hairs  on  its  edge ;  a  semicircular  impressed  liue  parallel  to  this  edge 
is  very  distinct.  Abdominal  segments  2-6  at  the  base  each  with  a  pair 
of  semicircnlar  brown  spots,  gradually  diminishing  in  size  on  each  sub- 
sequent segment ;  a  vestige  of  such  spots  is  also  visible  on  the  seventh 
segment.  Hypopygium  of  the  male  black,  beset  with  whitish  pile  and 
with  an  appressed  tuft  of  yellow  hairs  above  the  forceps.  In  the  female, 
the  eighth  segment  is  black,  shining.  Legs  yellowish-gray,  with  short, 
appressedy  whitish  pile  and  yellowish-white  bristles.  Wings  with  a 
slight  brownish  tinge ;  small  cross-vein  before  the  middle  of  the  discal 
cell ;  second  posterior  cell  sometimes  very  narrow,  in  some  specimens 
even  petiolate ;  the  fourth  posterior,  in  some  specimens,  coarctate  to- 
ward the  end,  even  closed ;  these  characters  are  very  inconstant. 

Edb. — San  Francisco,  Gal.,  on  the  sands  about  Lone  Mountain,  April 
6,  and  again  June  29.    Four  males  and  four  females. 

NiOOCLES. 
(Jaennicke,  formerly  Pygo^iolus,  Loew,  Centar.,  vii,  28.) 

Of  the  two  Californian  species  described  by  Dr.  Loew,  I  have  found 
only  If.  diveSy  at  the  Geysers,  Sonoma  County,  in  the  first  days  of  May. 
Mr.  James  Behrens  had  taken  it  a  few  days  before  near  Mendocino. 

Family  DOLICHOPODID^. 

The  first  insect  of  this  family  which  I  found  after  my  arrival  in  Cali- 
fornia was  a  Hydrophorus  (Santa  Barbara,  January  28).  Since  then, 
nntil  the  middle  of  May,  I  did  not  come  across  a  single  Dolichopodid, 
although  both  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  environs  of  San  Francisco 
attain  their  fullest  development  from  the  end  of  March  to  about  the 
middle  of  May,  when  the  effect  of  the  cessation  of  the  rain  begins  to 
be  visible.  Among  the  exuberant  insect  life  of  that  season  I  did  not 
discover  a  single  Dolichopus  in  sweeping  the  grass  with  my  net,  nor  did 
I  see  a  single  Psilaptis  or  Ch-ysotus  running  on  the  leaves  of  low  shrubs 
(in  Florida  I  used  to  catch  them  abundantly  in  such  situations  as  early 
as  March).  May  14, 1  caught  a  Hygroceleuthus  and  a  Dolichoptts^  one 
specimen  of  each,  on  the  walls  of  the  railroad  station  at  San  Rafael. 
Since  then,  in  June  and  July,  I  found  a  few  DoUchopodidce  along  the 
streams  of  running  water  in  Sonoma  County. 

All  in  all,  I  brought  home,  from  Marin  and  Sonoma  Counties,  two 
Sygrocel^utliuSj  one  Dolichopus^  two  TachytrechuSy  one  Liancaltis,  and  my 
new  genus  Polymedon ;  one  Psilopus  from  Yosemite  .Valley ;  from  the 
High  Sierra,  two  Dolichopus,  one  TachytreehuSj  one  Scellus,  one  Hydro- 
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phorus;  sam^total,  thirteen  species.  A  new  Scellus  from  British  Colom. 
bia  is  also  described  here. 

It  is  rftther  remarkable  that  two  species  of  Hygroedeutkwi  should 
have  been  brought  from  the  lower  altitades  of  Oalifornia,  together  with 
only  one  species  of  DoliohopuSy  while  only  four  other  species  ofHjfgrocf 
leuthus^  are  known  from  the  whole  world,  against  more  than  a  hac- 
dred  Doliohqpus.  It  is  also  remarkable  th&t  among  the  few  Dolickoput 
from  California  described  by  Mr.  Thomson,  ope  shoold  also  be  a  Hygrih 
oeleuthWy  perhaps  identical  with  one  of  mine,  but  too  insufficiently  de. 
scribed,  in  a  female  specimen,  for  identification. 

One  of  the  Taohytreckus  is  apparently  identical  with  a  species  from 
the  Eastern  States;  the  other  one  is  closely  allied  to,  but  certainly  dif- 
ferent from,  another  species  from  the  same  region. 

The  most  remarkable  discovery  in  this  family  is  the  new  genu^  Polf 
medouj  with  its  extraordinary  development  of  the  face  and  of  the  cilia  of 
the  tegulsB. 

It  would  seem  that,  on  the  whole,  Dolichapodidce  are  but  poorly  rep 
resented  in  Oalifornia.    The  places  to  look  for  them,  in  the  vicinity  of 
San  Francisco,  are  probably  the  marshes  surrounding  the  bay,  a  local 
ity  which  I  have  neglected  to  visit.    In  the  Sierra,  they  are  somewhat 
more  abundant,  in  species  as  well  as  in  specimens. 

All  the  necessary  information  about  the  DolicliopodidxBy  including  the 
definition  of  the  genera,  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Loew's  work  on  them,  in 
the  Monographs  of  N.  A.  Diptera,  vol.  ii. 

H  YGBOCELBUTH  us. 

I  refer  to  this  genus  two  species,  in  which  the  face  descends  as  far 
as  the  lower  corner  of  the  eye ;  moreover,  the  two  basal  joints  of  the  an- 
tennas, especially  in  one  of  thesq  species,  are  considerably  enlarged,  a 
character  which  belongs  to  the  typical  Hygroceleutht^  (compare  Loew, 
Monographs,  etc.,  ii,  17). 

1.  Htobogeleuthus  cbbnatus  n.  sp.—lfate.— First  antennal  joint 
longer  than  usual,  expanded  on  the  inside  so  as  to  meet  a  corresponding 
expansion  of  the  other  antenna;  second  joint  nearly  as  long  as  the  first, 
on  the  inside  of  its  basal  half  a  similar  expansion ;  both  joints  are  black, 
except  these  enlargements  on  the  inside,  which  are  reddish-yellow ;  the 
first  joint  is  beset  on  the  outer  and  upper  side  with  long  and  dense  black 
pile ;  the  second  has  some  hairs  on  its  end ;  third  joint  comparatively 
small,  snbtriangular,  black;  the  dorsal  arista  appears  unusually  stout, 
from  the  dense  pubescence  which  covers  it.  Face  yellowish-white ;  ci- 
lia of  the  inferior  orbit  rather  stout,  golden-yellow.  Thorax  and  abdo- 
men bright  metallic-green;  tegnlae  yellow,  with  yellow  cilia,  sometimes 
mixed  with  black  hairs ;  lamellce  of  the  hypopygium  yellow,  with  a  nar- 
row black  border.    Legs  yellow,  including  the  fore  coxse,  which  have  a 

-  -  ^ 

*  Two  iD  Europe^  one  in  Siberia,  one  in  North  America  (Loew,  Monogr.,  ii,  17). 
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greenish-black  stripe  oq  the  outside ;  tarsi  inf a  seated  from  the  tip  of  the 
first  joint;  hind  tibise  slightly  incrassated,  on  the  inner  side  glabrous,  and 
i^ith  a  longitudinal  furrow,  the  bo  ttom  of  which  is  brownish.  Wings 
grayish,  slightly  tinged  with  yellowish  anteriorly,  except  the  costal  cell, 
which  is  snbhyaline ;  costa  with  a  stout  swelling  at  the  tip  of  the  first 
vein ;  the  posterior  margin  deeply  indented  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  vein. 

Female. — ^The  antennsB  are  a  little  smaller  and  less  hairy,  although 
they  have  the  same  structure  and  coloring ;  the  face  is  broader;  the  hind 
tibiae  are  not  incrassate  and  not  glabrous  on  the  inner  side;  the  costa  is 
without  sw  elling ;  the  indentation  of  the  posterior  alar  margin  is  pres- 
ent.   Length  6-7"™. 

Hab. — Los  Guilucos,  Sonoma  County,  California,  July  5.  Two  males 
and  one  female. 

2.  Hyobogeleuthus  afflictus  n.  sp. — ilfote.— Similar  in  all  re- 
spects to  the  preceding  species,  except  that  the  antennae  are  not  much 
larger  and  not  much  more  hairy  than  those  of  au  ordinary  DolieJtopus ; 
the  first  joint  has  the  same  yellow  expansion  on  the  inner  side ;  the  sec- 
ond joint  is  much  smaller,  and  has  only  a  vestige  of  yellow  on  the  inner 
side;  the  pubescence  of  the  arista  is  so  fine  as  to  require  a  much 
stronger  magnifying  power;  the  face  is  silvery- white  ;  the  cilia  of  the 
inferior  orbit  almost  white;  lamellae  of  the  hypopygium  whitish.  The 
hind  tibiae  of  the  male  have  the  same  structure,  only  they  are  a  little 
more  incrassated  and  the  shallow  groove  on  their  inside  is  broader  and 
more  distinctly  tinged  with  brown ;  on  each  side  of  the  second  abdom- 
inal segment,  there  is  a  tuft  of  long  yellow  hair,  which  does  not  exist 
in  my  specimens  of  H.  crenatus;  the  wings  are  the  same  as  in  the  latter 
species.    Length  6-7"". 

Hob. — San  Bafael,  Cal.,  May  19.    A  single  male. 

Observation. — Dolichopus  lamellicornis  Thomson,  Eugenies  Besa,  etc., 
511,  114  (a  female),  judging  from  the  description  of  the  antennse, 
must  be  a  Sygroceleuthtis.  The  description  does  not  agree  with  my 
female  of  H.  crenatus;  but  it  may  be  the  female  of  H.  afflictus^  which  I 
do  not  possess.  All  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  species  do  not,  of 
course,  exist  in  the  female,  which  the  author  describes ;  but  he  does  not 
even  mention  the  indentation  on  the  hind  margin  of  the  wing,  which 
in  jET.  crenatus  at  least  exists  in  both  sexes  ;  and,  if  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  unknown  female  of  JJ.  affiicttLSj  this  would  exclude  the  synon- 
ymy of  Mr.  Thomson's  species. 

DOLIOHOPUS. 

The  three  species  of  Doliehopus  before  me,  after  comparison  with  the 
analytical  table  of  the  Eastern  American  speoies,  in  the  Monographsi 
etc,  vol.  11,  323,  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : — 

I.  Prevailing  color  of  the  legs  black ;  cilia  of  the  inferior  orbit  black : 
1.  coraxxk.  sp. 
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II.  Prevailiog  color  of  the  legs  yellow;  cilia  of  the  inferior  orbit  pale; 
tegulse  with  black  cilia;  fourth  longitadinal  vein  bent,  bat  not 
broken: 

1.  Antennae  altogether  black;  last  joint  of  front  tarsi  in  the  male 

black,  with  a  large  lateral  thambJike  projection ;  penaltimate 
jointlikewise  enlarged,  triangular;  tip  of  hind  tibiae  and  hind 
tarsi  black : 

2.  poUex  n.  sp. 

2.  Basal  joints  of  the  antennae  red ;  third  joint  red  at  base  only, 

the  rest  black;  front  tarsi  g  with  three  long  and  slender 
joints ;  fourth  joint  small,  white ;  the  last  joint  enlarged,  lamel- 
liform,  black : 

3.  canaliculatus  Tboms. 

Two  more  species  are  described  by  Mr.  Thomson  (Eagenies  Besa, 
512),  Dol,  met^tarsalis  3  9 ,  and  DoL  aurifer  $  9 .  The  descriptions  are 
wanting  in  some  very  essential  characters,  as  for  instance  the  color  of 
the  cilia  of  the  inferior  orbit  and  of  the  tegnlse.  Moreover,  it  is  by  do 
means  certain  whether  these  species  belong  to  the  genus  Dolickoput  in 
its  present  acceptation. 

1.  DOLICHOPUS  GORAX  u.  sp.— JfaZa. — Pacc  dull  yellow;  cilia  of  the 
inferior  orbit  black ;  antennae  black.  Thorax  and  abdomen  of  a  rather 
dark  metallic- green ;  pleurae  very  little  prainose ;  tegulae  yellow,  with 
black  cilia;  hypopygium  rather  large,- black ;  lamellae  nearly  black,  yel. 
lowish-brown  in  the  middle  only.  Legs  black;  front  tarsi  about  once 
and  a  third  the  length  of  the  tibiae;  last  joint  expanded  into  a  large  black 
lamel,  which  is  fringed  with  short  hair  on  the  edge ;  hind  tibiae  slightly 
incrassated,  shining  on  the  inside,  but  on  their  latter  half  with  ao 
opaque  brownish  streaky  Fourth  longitudinal  vein  very  greatly  bent ; 
wings  grayish,  slightly  tinged  with  brownish  anteriorly. 

Female, — Hind  tibiae  not  incrassated,  and  without  the  opaque  brown 
streak ;  the  other  sexual  marks  also  absent.    Length  5-6°^°". 

Hah. — Webber  Lake,  Sierra  Nevada,  California,  July  24-25,  common. 
Seven  males  and  four  females. 

2.  DoLiOHOPUS  POLLEX  n.  sp. — Male. — Face  of  a  dull  golden-yellow, 
narrower  toward  the  mouth ;  cilia  of  the  inferior  orbit  whitish  ;  anten- 
nae black,  third  joint  rather  pointed.  Thorax  and  abdomen  metallic- 
green,  shining,  sometimes  coppery ;  hypopygium  with  rather  large, 
whitish  lamellae,  bordered  with  black ;  cilia  of  the  tegnlse  black.  Coxae 
black,  with  a  whitish  pollen.  Legs  reddish-yellow ;  front  tarsi  aboat 
once  and  a  third  the  length  of  the  tibiae,  whitish-yellow,  the  tips  of  the 
first  three  joints  black ;  first  joint  more  than  one-half  the  length  of  the 
tibia;  second  joint  about  one- third  as  long  as  the  first;  third  joint 
shorter  than  the  second,  slightly  expanded  toward  the  end;  foarth 
joint  nearly  as  long  as  the  third,  expanded,  triangular^  black ;  the  fifdi 
is  also  black  and  still  more  expanded,  inverted  heart-shaped,  with  one 
of  the  lobes  much  longer  than  the  other,  square  at  the  end,  thus  form* 
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iDg  a  Btamp*,  or  tfaamb-like  appendage  ;  middle  tarsi  blackish,  except  at 
the  base ;  bind  femora  with  a  few  black  bristles  oa  the  latter  half  of 
the  ander  side,  forming  an  incipient  fringe ;  hind  tibiae  broadly  black  at 
the  tip,  glabrous  on  the  inside;  hind  tarsi  altogether  black.  Wings 
with  a  alight  swelling  of  the  costa  at  the  end  of  the  first  vein ;  fourth 
vein  bent  bat  not  broken.    Length  5-6°^. 

Hab  — Webber  Lake,  Sierra  Nevada,  Oalifornia,  July  24.  Three  males. 

3.  DoLTOHOPUS  CANALIOULATUS  (syn.  D&lichopus  canaliculatus  Thom- 
son, Eagenies  Besa,  512.) — Male. — Bright  metallic-green,  with  a  slight 
yellowish  pollen  on  the  thorax.  Face  silvery,  somewhat  yellowish  above ; 
autennsB  red ;  third  joint  brown,  except  the  ander  side  at  the  base ;  cilia 
of  the  tegalsB  black;  lamellae  of  the  hypopygiam  anasaally  long,  whitish, 
foliaceons,  narrow  at  base,  margined  with  brown  ;  the  large  emargination 
at  the  end  has  a  smooth  edge,  not  jagged,  and  beset  with  a  few  almost 
imperceptible  hairs ;  a  smaller  emargination  alongside  of  the  large  one 
n  beset  with  carved  bristles,  which  extend  along  the  inner  edge  of  the 
lamella  and  are  mach  less  coarse  than  in  other  species.  Legs,  iudad- 
ing  front  coxse,  pale  yellow ;  front  tarsi  about  once  and  three-fourths 
the  length  of  the  tibia ;  three  first  joints  slender,  stalk-like,  nearly  of 
equal  length;  the  fourth  very. minute,  subtriangular,  white;  the  fifth 
lamelliform,  black ;  four  posterior  tarsi  brownish,  except  at  base ;  hind 
femora  on  the  inner  side  with  a  fringe  of  long  yellowish  hairs ;  hind 
tibiae  on  the  inside  before  the  middle  with  a  glabrous  spot  of  a  brown* 
isfa*yellowy  which  sends  out  a  glabrous  line,  running  along  the  upper 
side  of  the  tibia  to  very  near  its  tip.  Wings  subhy aline ;  third  vein 
bent  but  not  broken.    Length  about  5°^. 

Hab. — San  Rafael,  Oal.,  May  14  and  27.  Two  males.  I  also  have  a 
female  from  Brooklyn,  near  San  Francisco,  July  11,  apparently  belonging 
here.  The  hairs  on  the  hind  femora  of  the  male  being  on  the  inner  side, 
and  not  along  the  lower  edge,  are  somewhat  difficult  to  perceive. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  about  the  synonymy,  although  I  do  not 
quite  understand  the  description  of  the  hind  tarsi ;  at  any  rate,  the 
word  ^'  postici "  is  inadvertently  omitteil  in  that  description. 

Taohytreohus. 

Of  the  two  Oalifornian  species  which  I  possess,  the  one  is  identical 
with  a  species  from  the  Atlantic  States,  the  other  closely  resembles  an- 
other species  from  the  same  region. 

1.  Tachttreghus  angustipennis  (syn.  Tachytrechus  angustipennis 
Loew,  Monogr.,  etc.  ii,  113,  3). — The  specimens,  males  only,  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Loew,  were  from  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  have 
four  males  and  one  female  from  Los  Guilncos,  Sonoma  County,  July 
6,  and  a  single  female  from  Summit  Station,  Central  Pacific  Kailroad, 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  at  7,000  feet  altitude.  I  hardly  doubt  of  the 
specific  identity.  The  only  discrepancy  from  Mr.  Loew's  description 
is  that  the  brown  lines  on  the  thorax  are  not  <'  very  much  shortencjfl^^ 
9  H  B 
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but  stop  ODiy  a  short  distauce  before  the  scntellum.  lu  the  female, 
the  three  flattened  bristles  od  the  hind  tibiae  do  uot  exist,  and  the  costa 
is  only  imperceptibly  iucrassate. 

2.  Tachyteechtts  sanus  u.  sp. — ifa/e.-— First  antennal  joint  rather 
large,  reddish -yellow,  beset  with  black  hairs  on  the  upper  side,  especially 
long  toward  the  tip ;  second  joint  small,  placed  on  the  under  side  of  a  pro- 
jection of  the  first,  yellowish ;  the  third  subtriangular,  small,  brownish^ 
and  yellowish  on  the  inner  side  only ;  arista  very  slender,  glabrous,  half 
as  long  as  the  body,  with  a  spatulate  expansion  at  the  tip,  about  oue-thinl 
of  which  at  the  base  is  white,  the  rest  black  (the  antenna  is  like  that  of 
T.  moechusj  figured  in  Monogr.,  ii,  tab.  iii,  f.  6,  d,  only  the  spatule  at  tbe 
end  has  none  of  the  emargiuation  represented  on  the  figure,  and  is  like 
tab.  iv,  f.  12,  c).    Face  very  long  and  narrow,  somewhat  broader  below, 
golden-yellow,  but  without  luster.    Ciliaof  the  posterior  orbit  black ;  tho- 
rax metallic-green,  with  two  distinct  bluish  lines  on  the  dorsum,  which  is 
very  slightly  grayish-pruiuose,  especially  about  the  shoulders.    Pleunt 
somewhat  yellowish -pruinose  above  the  cox» ;  abdomen  metaUic-greeu, 
whitish-pruinose.   Cilia  of  the  tegulce  black ;  hypopygium  greenish,  witL 
a  large  patch  of  brownish-yellow  velvety  dowu  near  the  root;  lamellae  of 
moderate  size,  reddish-yellow,  with  black  hairs  on  the  apical  and  yel- 
lowish ones  on  the  lateral  edge.    Prevailing  color  of  the  legs  yellow: 
front  coxoB  of  the  same  color,  dusted  with  golden-yellow ;  their  extreme 
root  black  ;  front  femora  with  scattered  black  pile  on  the  outer  side ; 
front  tibiaB  with  a  row  of  stiff,  erect  bristles  on  the  inner  side,  and  with 
another  row  of  still  longer  bristles  on  the  outside ;  both,  when  well  pre- 
served, extend  beyond  the  middle  of  the  tibia ;  front  tarsi  about  tbe 
same  length  with  the  tibise,  brownish  from  the  end  of  the  first  joint; 
these  tibise  and  tarsi,  in  a  certain  light,  are  silvery-pruiuose;  middle 
femora  blackish  at  the  extreme  root ;  middle  tarsi  brownish  from  the  tip 
of  the  first  joint;  proximal  half  of  the  hind  femora  greenlshhlack ; 
knees  iufuscated ;   hind  tibise  black  at  tip ;  hind  tarsi  black ;  wings 
subhyaline,  rather  short.    Length  5-6°*°*. 

Hab. — Webber  Lake,  Sierra  County,  Sierra  Nevada,  July  22.  Two 
males. 

T.  sanus  is  very  like  T,  moechus^  which  I  used  to  find  abundantly  at  tbe 
Trenton  Falls,  New  York;  but  the  hind  femora  are  broadly  black  at  ba$e« 
the  hind  tarsi  altogether  black,  which  color  also  invades  the  tip  of  tbe 
tibia3;  the  antennal  arista  is  much  longer,  the  spatule  at  its  end  uot 
emargiuate;  the  thorax  has  two  blue  longitudinal  lines,  etc. 

I  have  a  female  Tachytrechus  from  Sonoma  County  (July  6),  which 
evidently  belongs  to  a  third  species.  It  has  yellow  legs ;  tarsi  black; 
tips  of  femora  to  a  considerable  extent  likewise  black;  cilia  of  the  pos- 
teiior  and  inferior  orbit  whitish;  thoracic  dorsum  yellowish-polliuose, 
with  a  median  brownish-coppery  stripe,  which  is  not  pollinose,  and  stops 
before  reaching  the  scutellum;  dorsal  thoracic  bristles  inserted  on  browu 
dots,  etc. 
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PoLYMEDON  nov.  geil. 

Face  of  the  male  prolonged  downward,  and  dependent  in  tlie  shape 
of  a  silvery  sheet,  or  ribbon  ;  in  length,  this  ribbon  is  aboat  equal  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  face  between  the  antennae  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
eye.  In  life,  the  ribbon  is  straight;  in  dried  specimens,  its  end  is  usually 
bent  inward. 

Cilia  of  the  very  small  t^guldB  in  the  male  unusually  long  (bent  back- 
ward, they  would  almost  reach  tho  end  of  the  second  abdominal  seg- 
ment); they  can  be  folded  together  like  a  fan,  and  then  form  a  long 
tapering  horn-  or  spine-like  body.  Those  specimens  which  I  examined 
in  life  had  the  cilia  folded  in  that  way;  in  the  dried  specimens,  they  are 
sometimes  spread  out. 

These  two  extraordinary  characters  define  the  genus  sufficiently;  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  may  be  described  as  follows: — 

AntenfUB  comparatively  short;  first  joint  with  a  few  hairs  above; 
second  small;  third  suboval,  with  a  blunt  end;  arista  subapical,  of 
moderate  length  and  stoutness  (the  antennae  resemble  figure  10,  d^  on 
plate  iv,  of  volume  ii,  of  the  Monographs,  etc.). 

Face  of  moderate  breadth,  nearly  parallel,  prolonged  in  the  male,  as 

described  above ;  in  the  female,  the  face  has  the  usual  structure ;  its 

lower  edge  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  lower  corner  of  the  eye,  and  is 

not  straight,  but  somewhat  angular  (compare  1.  c,  tab.  iii,  f.  6,  by  where, 

'  however,  the  face  is  much  narrower). 

The  usual  frontal  pair  of  diverging  bristles  is  present;  the  other  con- 
verging pair,  inserted  at  the  upper  corners  of  the  eyes,  is  so  minute  as 
to  be  almost  imperceptible  in  the  male;  it  has  the  usual  size  in  the 
female. 

Thorax. — In  the  male,  the  double  row  of  minute  bristles,  usually  pres- 
ent in  the  middle  of  the  dorsum,  is  altogether  wanting;  it  exists  in  the 
female ;  the  lateral  rows  of  larger  bristles  are  present  in  both  sexes. 

Mypopygium  comparatively  large  and  stout,  nearly  sessile ;  external 
appendages  lamelliform,  rather  small,  fringed  with  bristles. 

Legs  of  moderate  length ;  first  joint  of  the  hind  tarsi  without  bristles. 

Wings. — The  last  section  of  the  fourth  vein  turns  off  before  the  mid- 
dle, and  converges  toward  the  third  in  a  very  gentle  curve;  fifth  vein  in 
the  male  obsolete  before  reaching  the  margin ;  in  the  female,  very  much 
attenuate.  Costa  (  ^  )  so  much  swollen  before  the  tip  of  the  first  vein 
as  to  fill  out  the  whole  costal  cell,  except  small  spaces  at  both  ends ;  in 
the  female,  the  swelling  is  hardly  perceptible. 

Polymedon  is  a  mythological  name. 

PoLYMEDON  FLABBLLiPER  n.  sp. — Facc  and  front  silvery-white  in 
the  male,  as  well  as  the  dependent  ribbon ;  greenish-white  in  the  fe- 
male; cilia  of  the  inferior  orbit  white;  palpi  black;  antennae  brown 
above,  yellowish-red  on  the  under  side.  The  dark  metallic-green  thorax 
in  the  male  is  almost  altogether  covered  with  a  very  striking  silvery 
bloom,  especially  on  the  dorsum ;  in  the  female,  this  bloom  exists  only  on 
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the  plear®,  the  dorsam  being  metallic  green,  with  a  coppery  stripe  ia 
the  middle.  Abdomen  metallic-blae  in  the  male,  slightly  hoary,  espe- 
cially on  the  sides,  and  with  black  pile ;  more  greenish  and  blackish  in 
the  female.  Hypopygium,  as  well  as  its  lamellae,  black.  Tegalte  and 
their  long  cilia  black.  Legs  black,  only  the  knees  yellowish  ;  froot  tarsi 
somewhat  flattened.  Halteres  dark  brown.  Wings  tinged  with  gray- 
ish, more  brownish  anteriorly.    Length  about  5^^, 

Hob, — Los  Guilncos,  Sonoma  Gonnty,  California ;  not  rare  on  stones  in 
running  waters;  July  5, 1876.    Four  males  and  two  females. 

LlANOALUS. 

In  the  Monographs,  ii,  198,  Mr.  Loew  divides  the  fonr  known  species 
of  this  genus  into  two  groups.  In  the  first,  the  appendages  of  the  hyp- 
op3*gium  are  lamelHform,  and  the  scutellum  has  only  four  bristles;  in 
the  second,  the  appendages  are  filiform,  and  the  scutellum  has  six 
bristles.  The  Californian  representative  of  the  genus  holds  the  middle 
between  these  two  groups.  It*  has  lamelliforra  appendages  of  the  hyp- 
opygium and  six  bristles  on  the  scutellum. 

LiANCALUS  QUEEULUS  u.  sp. — Male. — Metallic  green ;  thoracic  dor- 
sum bluish,  with  four  coppery  stripes ;  posterior  orbit  with  long,  soft, 
white  hairs ;  antennae  black ;  cilia  of  the  tegulsB  pale  yellow  ;  halteres  of 
a  saturate  yellow,  brownish  at  the  root ;  scutellum  with  six  bristles. 
Legs  dark  metallic-green  ;  tarsi  black  ;  front  coxsa  elongated,  with  long, 
soft,  white  hairs ;  first  joint  of  front  tarsi  short ;  the  second  nearly 
three  times  as  long,  and  appearing  stouter  in  consequence  of  a  dense 
brush  of  very  short,  microscopic,  erect  hairs  along  its  whole  inner 
side ;  third  joint  only  a  little  longer  than  the  first,  with  a  similar  brush 
of  hairs ;  the  two  last  joints  taken  together  about  equal  to  the  third. 
Wings  hyaline,  with  a  large  brown  spot  at  the  tip,  limited  anteriorly 
by  the  second  vein,  contiguous  to  the  margin  between  the  tips  of  the 
second  and  third  veins,  distant  from  it  between  the  third  and  fourth 
veins ;  reaching  but  little  beyond  the  latter ;  not  sharply  limited,  rather 
evanescent  on  its  proximal  side.  The  metallic  bluish-green  abdomen  is 
whitish-pruinose  on  the  anterior  half  of  each  segment,  somewhat  black- 
ish along  the  hind  margins.  Hypopygium  with  very  small  brownish 
lamellsB. 

Female, — ^The  front  tarsi  have  not  the  same  structure  as  in  the  male,  the 
first  joint  being  the  longest ;  wings  grayish -hyaline,  without  any  apical 
spot,  but  with  two  small  rounded  brownish-gray  spots,  with  evauesceul 
outline  in  the  first  posterior  cell,  and  a  similar  spot  at  the  end  of  the 
discal  cell.    Length  of  i  and  9  about  6""". 

Hab. — The  Geysers,  Sonoma  County,  May  6. 

SOELLUS. 

1.  ScELLUS  VIGIL  n.  sp. — Male. — Thorax  grayish  above,  with  two  ap- 
proximate brown  lines;  abdomen  and  pleursB  copper-colored,  partly 
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metallic-greenish ;  wings  sabhyaline,  with  a  doable  grayish  spot  on  the 
great  cross-vein,  and  a  similar  larger  spot  on  the  last  section  of  the 
fourth  vein ;  anal  appendages  of  the  male  narrow,  white,  blackish  at 
the  base.    Length  3.5-4.5'"'°. 

Face  brownish-yellow,  narrow  above,  broader  below ;  antennsd  black ; 
the  ground-color  of  the  front  is  concealed  under  a  grayish  pollen. 
Thorax  above  with  a  dense  gray  pollen,  almost  concealing  the  coppery 
CToand-color ;  two  approximate  brown  lines  in  its  middle  stop  some  dis- 
tance before  reaching  the  scutellum ;  between  their  end  and  the  scutel- 
1am,  an  opaque  dark  brown  spot.  Pleurse  coppery,  with  greenish  re- 
flections, slightly  prninose.  The  scutellum,  with  two  bristles,  is  green- 
ish, coppery,  or  purplish.  Abdomen  (very  much  shrunken  and  with- 
drawn in  ray  specimens)  coppery,  prninose  above,  brilliant  coppery, 
and  greenish  on  the  sides.  Anal  appendages  ribbon-like,  white,  blackish 
near  the  root  Legs  metallic-green  or  coppery,  with  purple  reflections ; 
tarsi  black.  The  structure  of  the  legs  agrees  in  the  main  with  the  de- 
scription of  the  legs  of  &  filifer  Loew  (Monogr.,  ii,  p.  210).  Halteres 
whitish.  Wing4  subhyaline,  their  root  yellowish;  costa  yellowish- 
brown  before  its  junction  with  the  first  vein ;  a  double  grayish  spot  on 
the  great  cross-vein,  and  a  similar  larger  spot  on  the  last  section  of 
the  fourth  vein ;  the  latter  is  well  defined  on  the  proximal,  and  evanescent 
on  the  distal  side. 

Hah. — Webber  Lake,  Sierra  Nevada,  July  22-24.  Three  males, 
found  resting  on  stones  on  hill-sides. 

This  species  diflfers  from  8.  filifer  Loew  (Fort  Resolution,  Hudson's 
Bay  Territory)  in  the  coloring  of  the  wings,  which  have  no  longitudinal 
gray  streaks  between  the  veins,  the  color  of  the  anal  appendages,  which 
are  not  yellow  at  the  end,  etc.  Nevertheless,  the  resemblance  between 
the  two  species  must  be  very  great. 

2.  SOBLLUS  MONSTBOSUS  n.  sp. — Male. — Thorax  brownish-gray,  with 
several  rows  of  brown  dots,  on  which  the  bristles  are  inserted,  and  two 
approximate  brown  lines;  wings  tinged  with  brownish;  anal  append- 
ages of  the  male  at  least  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  white ;  their  end 
brownish-yellow,  inverted-spoonshaped.  Length  6-7"*™  (without  the 
appendages). 

Face  brownish-ocher-yellow ;  antennae  black;  front  dull  greenish- 
gray  ;  inferior  orbit  beset  with  yellow  hair ;  the  superior  with  stiff, 
black  spines.  Ground-color  of  the  thorax  concealed  under  a  thick 
grayish-brown  pollen ;  three  rows  of  brown  dots,  in  linear  groups  of 
three  or  four,  bear  the  usual  dorsal  bristles ;  on  each  side  of  the  inter- 
mediate row,  there  is  an  uninterrupted  brown  line,  reaching  to  the  scu- 
tellum ;  the  coppery  ground-color  of  the  thorax  is  visible  on  the  dorsum 
above  the  wings;  a  large,  coppery,  shining  spot  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  pleurse ;  a  smaller  one  at  the  foot  of  the  halteres ;  abdomen  copper- 
colored  ;  halteres  yellow,  the  extreme  root  brownish ;  tegulae  with  yel- 
low cilia.    Anal  appendages  at  least  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  ribbon- 
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like,  white,  except  at  the  root,  which  is  brown  ;  they  are  angularly  bent 
in  the  middle,  the  latter  half  expanded,  inverted-spoonshaped,  yellow- 
ish brown,  bearing  a  fan-shaped  taft  of  long  hairs  at  the  end.  Le^rs 
metallic-coppery ;  tarsi  black.  Lobe  at  the  end  of  the  front  tibiae  very 
large,  deeply  emarginate  at  the  base;  the  long  spine  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  tibisd  appears  bifid,  from  a  strong  bristle  near  its  tip ;  middle 
tibise,  besides  some  stiff  bristles  on  the  upper  and  under  side,  with  a 
fringe  of  soft  hairs  on  the  hind  side,  which  become  longer  toward  the 
tip,  and  end  there  in  a  tuft  of  curly  hair ;  the  hind  tibi»  end  in  a  very 
long  curved  spine,  hook-shaped  at  the  tip  (if  stretched  out,  it  would  be 
nearly  as  long  as  one-third  of  the  first  joint  of  the  hind  tarsi) ;  a  smaller 
spine  near  it.  Wings  yellowish  at  the  root,  otherwise  tinged  with  brown, 
esx)ecially  between.the  first  and  third  veins ;  costal  cell  tinged  with  yel- 
lowish ;  a  brown  cloud  on  the  great  cross-vein ;  another  on  the  curva- 
ture of  the  fourth  vein ;  some  subhyaline  spots  near  the  root  of  tbe 
wings,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  on  the  proximal  end  of  the  third 
posterior  cell. 
Hah. — British  Columbia  (Crotch).    A  single  male. 

Hydeophorus. 

Two  species:  one  from  Webber  Lake,  Sierra  Nevada  (July  25),  is 
allied  to  H.  innotatus  Loew  from  Sitka  (Monogr.,  ii,  p.  212)  in  the 
coloring  of  the  face,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  greenish,  and  in  other 
characters ;  its  halteres,  however,  have  a  yellow,  and  not  an  infnscated 
knob.  The  other  species,  taken  near  Santa  Barbara  (January  25),  is 
easily  distinguished  by  the  color  of  its  first  longiitudinal  vein,  which  is 
brownish-yellow;  the  costa  beyond  the  junction  with  tbe  first  vein  is 
of  the  same  color.  I  abstain  from  describing  these  species,  as  my  speci- 
mens are  not  numerous  enough  nor  well  preserved  enough  for  that  par- 
pose. 

Medeterus  hreviseta  Thomson  (Eugenics  Besa,  etc.,  510)  from  Cali- 
fornia is  a  HydrophoriiSj  as  the  author  compares  it  to  Medeterus  litoreus 
Fallen,  which  belongs  to  that  genus. 

PSILOPUS. 

I  found  a  single  species  abundant  in  Yosemite  Valley  about  the  begin- 
ning of  June.  It  is  closely  allied  to  Psilapus  melampus  Loew  (Monogr., 
ii,  253)  from  Mexico,  but  shows  some  differences,  especially  in  tbe 
structure  of  the  legs.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  describe  it  without  tbe 
comparison  of  specimens  of  P.  melampus. 

Family  EMPID^E. 

Is  abundantly  represented  in  California.  I  have  nine  species  of  Empis^ 
taken  in  Southern  California  in  February  and  March;  in  Marin  and 
Sonoma  Counties  in  April  and  May;  and  about  Webber  Lake,  Sierra 
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CJounty,  ill  July.    The  males  of  most  species  are  provided  with  very 
remarkable  appendages  on  the  hind  legs. 

Rhamphomyia  is  represented  in  my  collection  by  more  than  a  dozen 
s^pecies,  taken  in  the  same  localities. 

Of  tbe  groap  Tachydrominaj  I  have  two  or  three  species,  belonging  to 
the  genera  Platypalpus  {Tachydromia^leig.)  and  Tachypeza. 

The  only  species  hitherto  described  are : — 

Empis  babbata  Loew,  Oentur.,  ii,  19. — California. 

Rhamphomyia  luctuosa  Loew,  Oentur.,  vol.  ii,  290  (syn.  R,  lugens 
lioew,  Gentnr.,  ii,  30). — California. 

Family  LOl^CHOPTBRID^. 
LoNCHOPTEBA  sp. — Sau  Rafs\el,  May  29. 

Family  PLATYPEZID^. 
Plattpkza  sp. — Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  January  29. 

Family  SYRPHID^. 

As  I  left  San  Francisco,  going  east,  about  the  middle  of  July — that 
is,  before  the  best  season  for  collecting  SyrphidcBj  which  is  August  and 
September,  had  really  begun — my  collections  cannot  be  expected  fairly 
to  represent  tbe  fauna. 

The  species  of  Paragus  (1  species),  Ptpiza  (1  sp.),  Orthoneura  (I  sp.), 
Chilosia  (3  sp.),  which  I  found,  have  a  remarkable  family  resemblance  to 
the  species  from  the  Atlantic  Slates  and  to  the  European  ones;  some  of 
them  will  probably  prove  to  be  identical.  Th6  same  may  be  said  of 
MeUinostoma  (3  sp.),  iSyrphus  (6  sp.))  Mesograpta  (2  sp.),  Sphcerophoria  (3 
or  4  sp.),  AUograpta  (L  sp.),  Baccha  (2  sp.). 

In  the  genus  SyrphuSy  the  common  occurrence  of  the  European  S.py- 
ragtri  in  California,  Utah,  and  as  far  east  as  Colorado,  is  remarkable 
when  we  recollect  that  it  has  never  been  found  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
Macqu  irt  received  it  from  Chili.    The  question  how  it  got  to  these  re- 
gions is  an  interesting  problem. 

The  other  species  of  Syrphus  are  either  identical  with  eastern  species 
or  closely  allied  to  them.  Both  Mesograptce  are  species  also  occurring  in 
the  Atlantic  States.  The  SphcBrophoriw  seem  to  be  more  numerously 
represented  in  California  than  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Peculiarly  western  is  the  new  genus  Eupeodes^  with  a  single  species 
of  common  occurrence  from  California  to  Colorado. 

OfEristalU  I  have  three  species  from  California,  two  of  which  reach 
eastward  to  Colorado. 

Eelophilus  is  represented  by  two  species,  one  of  which  (H.  latifrons 
Lw.),  common  in  the  environs  of  San  Francisco,  has  a  wide  easterly 
range,  to  Nebraska  and  probably  beyond.  The  other  {H.  polygrammus) 
is  a  very  peculiar  form,  and  occurs  high  up  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  in 
Oregon. 
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lu  the  genus  Volucellaj  I  have  F.  mexioana  Macq.  from  Southern 
Califoruia  and  a  new  species.  I  also  describe  a  VoluceUa  and  a  Temnoeera 
from  Colorado. 

Mallota  postieata  (with  some  doubt),  Polydonkt  ourvipes  (at  least  the 
female),  Tropidia  qiuidraia^  Syritta  pipiens^  have  been  found  in  Califor- 
nia ;  Polydonta  also  in  Colorado ;  Syritta  everywhere. 

Two  Californian  new  species,  intermediate  between  Oriorrhina  and 
BrachypalpuSy  I  doubtfully  refer  to  Pooota  St.  Fargeau. 

Ohrysocklamys  has  been  found  in  Utah,  but  not  yet  in  California. 

An  interesting  discovery  is  that  of  a  new  Spheoomyia  from  the  Sierra 
Kevada,  the  third  species  of  the  genus,  or,  perhaps,  the*  second,  if  the 
European  and  the  North  American  specimens  belong  to  the  same  spe- 
cies, as  may  very  possibly  be  the  case.  S.  vUtata  has  been  found  in  the 
White  Mountains,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  as  far  south  as  Vir* 
giuia  (probably  in  the  mountains) ;  recently  I  received  it  from  Colorado. 
The  European  species  was  first  discovered  in  Lithuania;  afterward  found 

• 

in  Finland  and  Norway  ;  never  in  Western  Europe.  As  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  the  figure,  it  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  North  American 
species.  The  more  interesting  for  this  reason  is  the  discovery  of  a  de- 
cidedly distinct  species,  smaller,  and  with  much  shorter  antennae,  found 
at  an  altitude  of  7-8,000  feet  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Ceria  is  hitherto  rep- 
resented in  Califoruia  by  the  single  C.  tridentata  Loew. 

With  such  scanty  materials,  it  would  be  premature  to  draw  any  gen- 
eral conclusions  about  the  relationship  of  the  Californian  fauna  to  other 
faundB.  As  the  Syrphidce  are  among  those  families,  the  species  of  which 
are  apt  to  have  a  very  wide  geographical  distribution,  the  common  occur, 
reuce  of  so  many  species  in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Pacific  States  has 
nothing  very  astonishing.  In  the  same  way,  many  species  of  Syrphidce 
are  common  to  Europe  and  North  America.  In  the  occurrence  of  certain 
peculiar  forms  (for  instance,  Eupeodes)  as  well  as  of  m  any  species  which 
have  a  wide  western  distribution,  from  California  to  Colorado,  and  are 
nnkuown  in  the  Eastern  States,  the  western  fauna  asserts  its  inde. 
pendent  character. 

The  relationship  to  the  European  and  to  the  Chilian  fauna  has  hith- 
erto shown  itself  only  in  the  common  occurrence  of  Syrphua  pyrastri.  In 
the  occurrence  of  a  larger  number  of  species  of  Sphcerophoriaj  the 
Californian  fauna  seems  to  resemble  the  European  rather  than  the 
Eastern  American  fauna. 

Pabagus  sp. — ^Los  Angeles,  tlSal.,  in  March.    A  single  specimen. 

PiPizA  sp. — Geysers,  Sonoma  County,  May  5-7.  Very  like  some  of  the 
PlpizcB  described  by  Mr.  Loew  from  the  Atlantic  States,  but  with  darker 
legs  than  any  of  them. 

Obthoneuba. — Summit  Station,  Sierra  Nevada,  July  17.  A  single 
specimen. 

Chilosia  sp. — Saucelito,  Cal.,  July  1.  A  single  male.  Exactly  like 
Chilosia  pallipes  Loew,  Ceutur.,  iv,  70  (found  by  me  in  the  District  of 
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Columbia  and  ia  the  White  Mountains),  only  larger,  8-9"""  long ;  the 
hind  femora  are  altogether  red,  with  only  a  slight  brownish  shade  before 
the  apex. 

Ghilosia  sp. — ^Sancelito,  Gal.,  April  2.  Two  males.  Not  unlike 
Chilosia  tristis  Loew  from  the  Atlantic  States. 

Ghilosia  sp. — Laguuitas  Greek,  April  15.  A  single  male.  Eyes  pu- 
bescent, and  therefore  different  from  all  the  species  from  the  Atlantic 
States  described  by  Mr.  Loew. 

As  in  the  Atlantic  States*the  species  of  the  corresponding  genera  are 
yet  very  little  known,  it  is  not  worth  the  while  to  describe  Galifornian 
species  here. 

Melanostoma  tigrina  n.  sp. — ^Dark  metallic- green;  abdomen  velvet- 
black  ;  segments  3  and  4  each  with  an  olive-green  metallic  cross-band, 
the  first  interrupted,  the  second  connected  with  the  olive-green  hind 
margin  of  the  segment ;  fifth  segment  metallic-greenish ;  legs  black, 
tibiae  brownish-red.    Length  8-8.5""". 

Male, — ^Face  and  front  metallic-greenish-black ;  the  face  with  a  white 
pollen  formingtransverse,  irregular,  dotted  ripples,  the  intervals  of  which 
show  the  ground-color;  the  cheeks  and  a  stripe  running  over  the  facial 
tubercle  are  bare  of  pollen ;  upper  oral  edge  somewhat  upturned  and 
facial  tubercle  projecting;  anteuu£B  black,  third  joint  and  arista  brown; 
front  faintly  and  evenly  grayish-pollinose,  and  with  erect  black  pile;  ver- 
tical triangle  metallic-green,  with  black  pile.  Thorax  metallic-bluish- 
green,  clothed  with  dull  grayish  pile,  more  whitish  on  the  pleurae.  Hal- 
teres  brownish.  Abdomen  elongated-elliptical ;  first  segment  greenish- 
black  ;  the  second  velvet-black,  opaque,  its  lateral  edge  metallic-olive- 
green,  with  a  small  subtriangular  expansion ;  third  segment  anteriorly 
with  an  intermpted  metallic-olive-green  cross-baud  nearly  half  as  broad 
as  the  segment,  but  expanded  on  the  sides  along  the  whole  lateral  mar- 
gin ;  the  posterior  half  of  the  segment  is  of  a  velvet- black,  which  does 
not  quite  reach  the  lateral  margin ;  the  fourth  segment  is  like  the  third, 
except  that  the  olive-green  cross-band  is  not  interrupted,  or  only  sub- 
interrupted,  and  connected  by  a  longitudinal  olive-green  stripe,  cutting 
through  the  velvet-black  portion  with  the  narrow  olive-green  hind  mar- 
gin of  the  segment ;  thus  the  velvet- black  on  this  segment  forms  a  broad 
interrupted  cross-band,  not  quite  reaching  the  lateral  margin;  fifth 
segment  and  hypopygium  metallic-green.  Femora  metallic-green ;  knees 
yellowish-brown ;  tibiae  yellowish- brown  or  brownish-yellow  at  the  base, 
darker  toward  the  tip,  especially  the  last  pair;  tarsi  black,  first  joint  of 
the  middle  tarsi  brown ;  first  joint  of  the  hind  tarsi  incrassate.  Wings 
subhyaline ;  stigma  brownish-yellow. 

Sab, — Saucelito,  Marin  Gounty,  Gal.,  April  2;  Yosemite  Valley,  June 
13.    Two  males. 

The  abdomen  of  this  species  is  broadest  at  the  hind  margin  of  the  sec- 
ond  segment. 

Melanostoma  sp. — Petaluma,  Galifornia,  April  28.    Abdomen  more 
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linear  than  tfae  precediug ;  face  very  mach  prodaced,  almost  conical,  as 
in  the  description  of  Syrphus  trichopus  Thomson  (Eagenies  Resa,  p. 
502),  which  is  evidently  a  Melanostoma.    The  "  thorace  hand  viridi  ^  of 
that  description  prevents  me,  however,  from  identifying  it. 
Melanostoma  sp. — Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  Febrnary  10. 

■    Syrphus. 

I  have  six  Galifornian  species  of  this  genus  (in  the  resticted  sense). 
They  all  show  the  greatest  resemblantse  either  to  Earopean  species  or 
to  species  from  the  Atlantic  States.  8.  pyrastri  is  not  distinguishable 
from  the  European  species  of  that  name.  I  have  left  the  name  of  S. 
lapponicus  to  specimens  but  very  little  different  from  specimens  frow 
the  Atlantic  States  which  would  pass  under  that  name.  Whether  my 
8.  americanus  is  the  same  as  the  species  from  the  Atlantic  States,  tbe 
discovery  of  the  as  yet  unknown  female  will  have  to  prove.  8.  iniru- 
dens  is  remarkably  like  my  8,  amalopis  from  the  White  Mountains,  but 
seems  to  be,  nevertheless,  a  different  species.  8.  protritus  is  very  like 
the  common  8.  rectus  and  the  European  8,  rtfrmi,  but  differs  in  tbe 
coloring  of  the  legs. 

8yrphus  affords  an  interesting  field  for  the  study  of  the  limits  of  varia- 
tion ;  of  local,  perhaps  seasonal  varieties.  It  is  very  desirable  that  en- 
tomologists should  collect  large  numbers  in  both  sexes,  and  take  note  of 
the  exact  date  and  locality  of  each  specimen.  Until  the  laws  of  variatioa 
in  8yrphu8  are  better  known,  it  would  be  useless  to  multiply  species  upon 
vague  and  secondary  characters.  In  the  present  case,  as  in  many  others, 
I  have  preferred  to  retain  the  names  of  European  or  Eastern  American 
species  whenever  the  Californian  specimens  did  not  show  any  distinctive 
characters  which  I  could  consider  as  specific. 

Several  of  my  new  species  I  possess  in  the  male  sex  only.  I  have, 
nevertheless,  described  them,  in  the  hope  that  these  descriptions,  owing 
to  the  frequent  coincidences  with  the  species  from  the  Atlantic  States, 
would  not  be  unwelcome  from  one  who  described  the  latter. 

For  the  detailed  descriptions  of  the  eastern  species,  I  refer  to  my 
paper,  "  On  the  North  American  Species  of  the  Genus  Syrphus,"  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  October  6, 1875. 
8yrphu8  fumipennis  Thomson,  Eugenics  Resa,  199  (California),  seems 
to  be  very  near  my  8,  aniericantis  and  apinator^  but  does  not  quite  agree 
with  either.  The  slightly  brownish  tinge  of  the  wings  is  not  a  charac- 
ter to  be  relied  upon. 

I.  The  three  abdominal  yellow  cross-bands  are  interrupted  (dissolved 
into  lunate  spots) : 
Front  very  much  projecting  in  both  sexes;  eyes  pubescent ;  in  tbe 
male,  there  is  on  tbe  eyes  a  conspicuous  area  of  larger 
facets  in  the  middle;  large  species,  with  three  pairs  of  sab- 
lunate  yellowish-white  abdominal  spots  on  velvetybla(jk 
ground 1.  pyi'astri  Lin.,  i  ?• 
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Front  Dot  annsaally  projectiog ;  no  conspicaous  area  of  larger  facets 
in  the  middle  of  the  eye  of  the  male ;  middle  sized  species, 
T?ith  three  pairs  of  yellow  abdominal  spots,  the  second  and 
third  Innate : 
Face  with  a  broad  brown  stripe  over  the  tubercle ;  eyes  pubes- 
cent;* abdominal  lunules  deeply  emargiuate  in  the  mid- 
dle   2.  intrudens  n.  sp.,  i* 

Face  with  a  small   brown  stripe  over  the  tubercle;    eyes 
glabrous;  abdominal  lunules  of  nearly  equal  breadth, 

3.  laj^nicus  Zett.,  i, 
II.  The  second  and  third  abdominal  cross-bands  are  not  interrupted; 
eyes  glabrous: 
The  second  and  third  crosn-bands  do  not  reach  the  lateral  margin  of 
the  abdomen : 
Face  with  a  brown  stripe  in  the  middle  on  the  tubercle ;  abdom- 
inal cross-bands  broad 4.  americanus  Wied.,  S . 

Face  and  cheeks  altogether  yellow;  abdominal  cross-bands 

rather  narrow ! 5.  opinatorn,  sp.,  i  9 . 

The  second  and  third  cross  bands  reach  the  lateral  margin  of  the 
abdomen ;  in  the  male,  all  the  femora  are  red  to  the  very  base, 

coxae  and  trochanters  being  black 6.  protritus  n.  sp.,  i^ 

1.  Syrtuvs  VYRASTRi  (Syrphtis  pyrastri  Lmn^y  Fi^nnsk  Suecica;  8yr- 
phu8  transfugxis  Fabricius,  Ent.  Syst.,  iv,  306;  Syrphus  affinis  Say, 
Journ.  Acad.  Phil.,  iii,  93,9). 

The  Galifornian  specimens  do  not  show  any  difference  from  the  Earo- 
l>eRu  ones,  which  I  had  for  comparison,  except  that  the  abdominal  yellow 
spots  are  a  little  narrower ;  and  even  this  difference  does  not  exist  in 
my  specimen  from  Colorado.  Macqnart  (Dipt.  Exot.,  ii,  2,  83  and 
SS)  records  the  same  species  from  Chili. 

It  occurs  everywhere  in  California,  is  not  rare,  and  begins  to  appear 
very  early.  I  have  specimens  from  Santa  Barbara,  February  10 ;  Santa 
Monica,  February  18 ;  Petaluma,  April  28 ;  San  Rafael,  May  29 ;  Yo- 
Semite,  June;  Webber  Lake,  July  26;  Salt  Lake,  Ct^h,  August  1.  I 
also  have  it  from  Southern  Colorado  (W.  L.  Carpenter).  Say  had  it 
from  Arkansas.  It  is  very  striking  that  a  species  of  such  wide  distri- 
bution should  not  occur  at  all  in  the  Atlantic  States. 

Say's  synonymy  is  not  in  the  least  doubtful ;  compare  especially  the 
foot-note  in  Wiedemann  (Auss.  Zw.,  ii,  p.  118),  where  he  explains  that 
Syrphus  tran8ft(gu8j  to  which  Say  compares  his  8,  affinis^  is  transfugus 
Fabricius,  a  synonym  of  pyrastriy  specimens  of  which  he  had  sent  to 
Say.  I  was  wrong  in  connecting  8,  affinis  with  8,  lapponicusin  my  paper 
on  Syrphus  (p.  149). 

In  this  species,  the  eyes  of  the  male  have  an  area  of  large  facets  in  the 
npper  and  middle  portion  ;  a  structure  which  I  have  not  observed  in  any 

*The  pabesceDce  of  the  eyes  is  always  easier  to  perceive  in  male  than  in  female 
Sf/rphi;  in  the  latter,  a  very  careful  examination  is  often  required. 
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other  Syrphus  (sensu  strict.) ;  the  hypopygium  of  the  male  is  much 
smaller  than  in  SyrphuSj  entirely  concealed  under  the  fifth  segment ; 
the  front  remarkably  convex  in  both  sexes.  These  characters  fally  jus- 
tify the  formation  of  a  separate  genns,  which  I  will  call  CatdbonUnij  in  alia- 
sion  to  the  mode  of  flight  of  the  species  (firom  xara^ii^im^  I  am  hum- 
ming round). 

2.  Syrphus  inteudbns  n.  sp.— ilfafe. — Byes  pubescent ;  face  brown- 
ish-yellow, with  a  broad  black  stripe  in  the  middle,  abbreviated 
before  the  antennae,  and  narrower  than  the  yellow  portion  of  the 

face  on  each  side  of  it ;  the  black  is  prolonged  along  the  oral  bor- 
der to  the  black  cheeks,  which  have  a  slight  greenish  reflection; 

antennas  black,  third  joint  sometimes  slightly  reddish  at  the  base; 
front  and  vertex  black,  with  a  greenish  reflection  and  black  pile; 
occiput  beset  with  a  fringe  of  fulvous  pile.  Thorax  dark  metallic-green, 
clothed  with  fulvous  pile,  especially  conspicuous  on  the  pleur» ;  scutel- 
lum  with  a  shade  of  dull  yellowish  under  the  strong  greenish-metallic 
luster ;  its  pile  is  black ;  a  few  fulvous  hairs  on  the  sides  only.  Abdomen 
black,  very  little  shining;  on  i;he  second  segment  two  oblong  yellow 
spots,  not  reaching  the  lateral  margin ;  on  the  third  and  fourth  seg- 
ments, a  pair  of  deeply  lunate  spots,  club-shaped  at  both  ends,  touching 
the  anterior  margin  on  one  side,  broadly  contiguous  to  the  lateral  mar- 
gin on  the  other;  the  deep  excision  on  the^m  has  a  triangular  shape; 
fourth  and  fifth  segments  with  a  narrow  yellow  posterior  margin.  Hal- 
teres  with  a  lemon-yellow  knob;  legs  reddish;  anterior  femora  black  on 
their  proximal  half;  hind  femora  black,  except  the  tip;  hind  tibiae  with 
a  brown  ring  in  the  middle;  the  other  tibiae  also  slightly  marked  with 
brown ;  tarsi  brownish  above.  Wings  distinctly  tinged  with  brownish; 
stigma  brownish.    Length  about  10™™. 

Hah, — In  the  woods  of  the  Coast  Kange,  in  the  spring;  Lagnuitas 
Creek,  April  15-20;  also  received  from  Mr.  H.  Edwards  three  males. 

Very  like  Syrphus  amalopis  O.  S.  from  the  White  Mountains,  N.  H., 
but  the  pile  on  the  occiput  is  bright  fulvous,  not  pale  yellowish-white; 
there  is  more  fulvous  pile  on  the  thorax ;  the  abdominal  spots  are  a  lit- 
tle larger,  their  iilner  club-shaped  eod  more  clumsy,  the  emargination 
deeper ;  the  legs  are  less  dark-colored ;  the  facial  tubercle  less  promi- 
nent. Nevertheless,  the  resemblance  is  very  striking.  8.  amalopis  seems 
to  be  a  very  variable  species ;  in  the  females  which  I  have  seen,  the 
lunate  abdominal  spots  were  dissolved  in  two,  thus  forming  transverse 
rows  of  four  spots  on  segments  3  and  4;  the  cross-bands  sometimes 
touch  the  lateral  margins,  sometimes  not.  The  same  variations  ma; 
occur  in  8.  intrudens, 

3.  Syrphus  lapponious  Zetterstedt,  Dipt.  Scand,  ii,  701,  3.— 
In  my  above-quoted  essay  on  8yrphus  (p.  149),  I  have  referred  to 
this  species  a  number  of  specimens  from  the  Northern  Atlantic  States 
and  tbe  British  Possessions,  which  agree  in  all  respects  with  Mr.  Zetter- 
stedt's  description,  and  some  of  which,  sent  by  me  to  Dr.  Loew,  were 
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reeogDized  bj  him  as  8>  lapponiciM,    Four  male  specimens  from  Galifor- 
nis^  (Lagunitas  Greek,  Maria  Ooaaty,  April  15;  the  Geysers,  Sonoma 
County,  May  5-7 ;  Yosemite  Valley,  June  5)  do  not  differ  in  any  essen- 
tial character  from  the  former.    They  are  a  little  smaller,  and  the  ab- 
dominal lunate  spots  are  a  little  broader ;  the  thorax  is  more  greenish 
tban  bluish.     I  have  specimens  from  the  Atlantic  States,  however, 
which  even  in  these  particulars  agree  with  my  Californians.    A  sped- 
men  from  British  Columbia  is  larger,  and  resembles  in  all  respects  some 
specimens  from  Maine  and  New  York  State.    In  Europe,  the  same  dif- 
ferences occnr,  and  there  seems  to  exist  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  about 
S,  aretiatus  and  lappanicus^  which  differ  only  in  the  degree  of  curvature 
of  the  third  vein.     My  Californian  specimens  have  this  curvature 
strongly  marked,  bnt  among  my  eastern  specimens  there  are  some 
where  it  is  very  weak. 

The  reference  to  S.  affinis   Say,  in   my  paper  (I.  c,  149),  must  be 
struck  out  (see  ante^  in  8,  pyrastri). 

4.  Stbphus  amebioanus  {Syrphtis  americantia  Wiedemann,  Osten 
Sacken,  1.  c,  145). — I  provisionally  refer  to  this  species  a  dozen  of  male 
specimens  taken  in  Marin  and  Sonoma  Counties,  California,  in  April  and 
May,  and  in  Yosemite  Valley  in  June.  They  are  larger  than  the  ordinary 
spt^cimeus  from  the  Atlantic  States,  and  measure  from  9.6""*  to  11™". 
The  first  yellow  cross-band  is  more  broadly  interrupted ;  the  two  other 
cross  bands  are  very  variable  in  breadth,  sometimes  narrower  than  their 
black  intervals,  emarginate  posteriorly.  I  have  no  females,  and  will  re- 
mark here  that  they  have  entirely  yellow  femora,  and  that  the  first 
abdominal  cross-band  is,  in  most  cases,  not  interrupted  (compare  1.  c, 
]>.  146);  and,  unless  these  characters  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  females 
from  California,  their  specific  distinctness  is  no  longer  doubtful. 

A  specimen  from  Oregon  (H.  Edwards)  is  smaller,  and  has  the  yellow 
abdominal  spots  of  the  first  pair  laterally  prolonged,  so  as  to  reach  the 
anterior  corner  of  the  segment  (instead  of  being  entirely  cut  off  from 
the  edge  of  the  abdomen  by  a  black  margin).  I  am  not  sure  about  the 
specific  identity  of  this  specimen. 

For  a  detailed  description  of  8.  americanus^  see  my  paper  on  Syrphus, 

5.  Syrphus  opinator  n.  sp. — Male. — Eyes  glabrous;  face,  includ- 
ing the  cheeks,  altogether  yellow  or  reddish-yellow;  no  brown  stripe 
on  the  facial  tubercle;  antennas  brown,  reddish  on  the  under  side; 
front  above  the  antennse  yellow,  the  angle  between  the  eyes  greenish, 
black,  yellowish  pruiuose  beset,  with  black  hair;  small  brown  marks 
above  the  root  of  the  antennsB.  Thorax  motallic-bluish-green,  densely 
beset  with  yellow  pile ;  the  broad,  geminate,  grayish  stripe  in  the  mid- 
tile  is  subobsolete.  Scutellum  yellowish-metiillic-opalescent,  beset  with 
black  pile.  Abdomen  black,  opaque  on  the  anterior,  subopaqne  on  the 
posterior  part  of  the  segments ;  the  two  yellow  spots  on  the  second  seg- 
ment are  prolonged  anteriorly,  so  as  to  reach  the  lateral  margin  of  the 
segment  at  its  anterior  corner ;  the  two  other  cross-bands  are  rather 
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narrow  (not  much  broader  than  one-fourth  of  the  breadth  of  the  segmeot}, 
attenuated  in  the  middle  (even  snbinterrupted  in  one  of  the  siieciineus); 
their  ends  are  separated  from  the  lateral  margin  by  a  narrow  black 
interval;  posterior  margin  of  the  fourth  segment  with  a  narrow  retl- 
dish  border;  that  of  the  fifth  still  narrower.  Legs  reddish-yellow; 
proximal  half  (or  nearly  so)  of  the  four  anterior  femora  black;  hind 
femora  bhock,  except  at  tip;  hind  tarsi  infuscated.  Stigma  brownish ; 
both  costal  cells  distinctly  tinged  with  brown.    Length  9-11"™. 

Female. — I  have  two  specimens  which  I  refer  to  this  species,  on  ac- 
count of  their  entirely  yellow  face  and  the  course  of  the  cross-bauds, 
which  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  male;  but  the  femora  are  entirely 
roddish-yellow,  coxas  and  trochanters  remaining  black.  Vertex  greeo- 
ish-black;  front  metallic-green,  densely  yellowish- pollinose,  its  lower 
part  reddish-yellow,  except  two  brownish  marks  above  the  root  of  the 
antenniB. 

Hob, — Marin  County,  California  (Saucelito,  April  2 ;  San  Gerouimo. 
April  20).    Two  males  and  two  females. 

6.  SYRrHUS  PBOTEiTus  u.  sp. — Male. — Eyes  glabrous;  face  yellow, 
with  a  bluish  opalescence;  on  the  cheeks  a  large  blackish  spot  below  tbe 
eye,  and  not  quite  reaching  the  oral  margin  (it  is  variable  in  size,  some- 
times very  small) ;  the  lower  edge  of  the  head  behind  the  mouth  and  be- 
tween the  lower  end  of  the  eyes  is  again  yellow.  Autenna^  red,  some- 
times faintly  brown  on  the  upper  side  of  the  third  joint;  front  brownish- 
yellow  above  the  antennae,  black,  slightly  pruinose,  and  with  black  pile  in 
the  corner  between  the  eyes ;  vertex  black,  with  black  pile ;  occiput  gray- 
ish, beset  with  pale  hairs.  Thorax  dark  bronze-green,  beset  with  dense 
yellowish  pile.  Scutellum  yellowish,  with  black  pile,  some  yellowish 
hairs  on  each  side.  Abdomen  black,  opaque,  with  three  reddish-yellow 
cross-bands,  the  first  of  which  is  broadly  interrupted ;  the  two  yellow 
spots  thus  formed  are  prolonged  along  the  lateral  margin  to  the  very  base 
of  the  abdomen ;  the  second  and  third  bands  reach  the  lateral  margin, 
being  only  a  little  attenuated  before  it;  they  are  biconvex  posteriorly, 
with  an  angular  emargiuation  in  the  middle;  fourth  segment  with  a  yel- 
low border  posteriorly ;  tbe  fifth  red,  with  a  black  triangle  in  the  middle. 
Legs  altogether  reddish,  often  a  brown  shade  in  the  middle  of  the  hind 
tibiie  and  on  the  hind  tarsi ;  femora  red  from  the  very  base ;  coxse  and 
trochanters  black.  Wings  subhyaline ;  their  root  tinged  with  brownish, 
the  costal  cell  with  yellowish ;  stigma  brownish-yellow ;  third  vein  nearly 
straight.    Length  10-12°*". 

jjofc. — Saucelito,  Marin  County,  Cal.,  April.    Four  males. 

Is  very  like  the  common  8.  rectus  of  the  Atlantic  States;  only  in  that 
species  the  male  has  black  hiud  femora,  the  black  spot  on  the  cheeks  is 
smaller,  and  the  antennse  are  much  darker. 

EuFEODSS  nov.  gen. 

Very  like  Syrphus^  from  which  it  can  be  at  once  distinguished  in  tbe 
male  sex  by  the  large  development  of  the  sixth  abdominal  segment  aud 
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or  the  male  hypopyginm.  Iq  the  female,  the  fifth  abdominal  segment 
is  about  half  as  long  as  the  preceding,  while  in  Syrphus  proper  the 
relation  between  the  corresponding  segments  is  as  1  to  about  3  or  4. 
T^lie  scutellam  in  both  sexes  is  unasnally  raised,  exposing  the  metano- 
tum  more  than  in  Syrphus  ;  in  the  female,  it  has  a  distinct  3'ellow  bor- 
der, which  is  not  the  case  in  the  known  American  species  of  Syrphus. 

The  sixth  abdominal  segment  in  the  male  is  as  long  as  the  two  pre- 
ceding segments  taken  together,  bat  narrower ;  it  is  convex,  almost 
tubaiar,  when  seen  from  above,  and  unsymmetrical,  its  end  pointing 
slightly  to  the  right.  The  seventh  segment  on  the  under  side  of  the 
sixth  bears  the  opening  of  the  anus.  Beyond  the  anus,  oh  the  under 
side  of  the  body,  there  are  two  long,  linear,  subparallel  appendages, 
arcuate,  bidenticnlate  at  the  end ;  these  appendages  are  bent  under  the 
body  when  in  repose,  and  are  imbedded  in  a  horny  groove  on  the  under 
side  of  the  sixth  segment,  which  encroaches  on  the  fifth ;  when  in  mo- 
tion, these  appendages  come  out  of  the  groove  like  a  blade  of  a  pen-knife, 
at  an  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  abdomen ;  in  length,  they  are  nearly  equal 
to  the  whole  sixth  segment. 

The  name  has  reference  to  the  structure  of  the  hypopyginm. 
EuPEODES  voLUCRis  n.  sp. — Male. — ^Eyes  bare.  Face  whitish-yellow, 
with  black  cheeks  and  a  brown  stripe  over  the  facial  tubercle ;  front 
whitish-yellow,  with  some  black  pile;  autennse  d^rk  brown;  vertex 
black.  Thorax  dark  metallic-green,  sometimes  slightly  bluish,  with 
very  pale  yellowish  pile;  scutellum  yellowish,  more  or  less  metal- 
lescent,  with  pale  yellow  pile;  abdomen  black,  opaque;  the  first  seg- 
ment, the  lateral  and  posterior  margins  of  all  the  segments,  shining ; 
the  fifth  altogether  shining;  on  the  second  segment  two  yellow  oblong 
spots,  well  separated  from  the  lateral  margin ;  on  each  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing segments,  a  pair  of  larger,  oblong,  yellow  spots ;  those  on  seg- 
ment 3  very  slightly  lunate ;  the  posterior  margins  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  segments  with  narrow  yellow  margins.  The  sixth  segment  is  black, 
shining,  sparsely  beset  with  whitish  pile ;  its  shape  has  been  described 
in  the  generic  character.  Legs  reddish ;  base  of  femora  black ;  hind 
femora  black,  except  the  tip;  hind  tarsi  more  or  less  brown  on  the  upper 
side.  Wings  hyaline ;  stigma  yellowish-brown ;  anterior  costal  cell  hya- 
line, the  posterior  tinged  with  yellowish. 

Female, — Front  and  vertex  black ;  across  the  black  a  faint  subinter- 
rupted  arcuate  stripe  of  pollen,  leaving  a  triangular  glabrous  black 
space  below ;  lower  part  of  the  front  yellow,  except  a  dark  brown  cres- 
cent-shaped spot  above  the  root  of  the  antennae ;  a  narrow  yellow  space 
between  this  spot  and  the  black  above.  Scutellum  distinctly  yellow 
along  the  edge ;  the  black  at  the  root  of  the  femora  is  a  little  less  ex- 
tensive here.    Length  very  variable,  from  lO"^  down  to  7™™. 

ffab, — California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  common.  I  found  it  com- 
monly in  Los  Angeles  in  February;  in  Marin  County  in  April;  in  Yo- 
semite  in  June ;  in  Utah  in  August.    I  also  have  specimens  from  Den- 
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ver,  Clear  Creek,  etc.,  Colo.,  Aagnst  (P.  B.  Uhler);  Bpasisb  Peaks, 
Colo.,  Jnne  15  (W.  L.  Carpenter).  More  than  two  dozen  specimens  of 
both  sexes. 

Mesograpta  gbminata  (Say),  Joarn.  Acad.  PhiL,  iii;  92, 7  (iSbarm).— 
Occurs  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States  (San  Rafael,  Cal.,  April, 
May ;  Tosemite,  Jane). 

Mesogbapta  mabgikata  (Say),  Jonrn.  Acad.  Phil.,  iii,  02, 6,  (SMcra).— 
Common  on  both  coasts  (Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  ih  February ;  Webber  Lake, 
Sierra  Nevada,  in  July) ;  also  in  Denver,  Col.  (Uhler).  Is  not  Sprpkm 
Umhiventrit  Thomson  (Eugenics  Besa,  495)  simply  a  variety  of  this 
species  f 

SPHiBBOPHOBiA  8ULPHUBIPES  ( Thomsou ),  Eugenies  Besa,  500  (^- 
phu8), — Specimens  (  9  )  from  Ban  Rafael,  May  29,  and  Tosemite,  June  14, 
agree  with  Mr.  Thomson's  description.  The  cross-band  on  the  fourth 
segment  is  sometimes  interrupted.  Whether  the  male  specimen  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Thomson  belongs  here  seems  doubtful.  I  have  roalis 
with  entirely  yellow  coxse,  like  those  of  the  female ;  the  cross-bands  or 
segments  2  and  3  are  not  interrupted,  and  reach  the  laterakl  margin ; 
segments  4-6  are  reddish,  with  brownish  marks.  In  other  males,  the 
hind  coxsB  are  dark,  but  with  a  yellow  Six>t  behind ;  the  cross-bands  are 
laterally  interrnpted  before  reaching  the  margin.  I  also  have  specimens 
with  a  brown  stripcover  the  face,  dark  femora,  and  hypopyginm. 

California  seems  to  be  rich  in  species  of  this  group,  richer  than  the 
Atlantic  States;  and  in  this  it  again  resembles  Europe.  In  Europe,  the 
definition  of  the  species  of  Spharophoria  is,  as  yet,  an  unsolved  prob- 
lem; they  seem  to  be  very  variable  in  their  coloring,  and  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  multiply  descriptions  of  Califomian  species  based  on  color- 
ing only.  It  seems  doubtful  to  me  whether  the  Syrphua  infuscatus 
Thomson  is  not  the  same  species  as  his  sulphuripesy  and  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  whether  the  latter  is  not  identical  with  the  common  ,8phiJtrophma 
eylindrioa  of  the  Atlantic  States. 

Among  the  several  species  of  this  genus  which  I  have  before  me,  I 
will  describe  only  one,  which  has  very  marked  characters  to  distiu- 
guish  it. 

Sph^bophobia  miobuba  n.  sp. — Male. — Face  of  a  somewhat  livid  yel- 
low, with  a  brown  stripe  in  the  middle;  front  above  the  antennas,  with  a 
large  semicircular  greenish-metallic  spot;  the  interval  between  this  spot 
and  the  eyes  is  yellow ;  antennas  brown,  third  Joint  reddish  at  the  base 
and  on  the  under  side;  cheeks  metallic  blackish-green,  but  oral  margin 
yellow.  Thorax  dark  metallic-green,  with  the  usual  autealar  humeral  yel- 
lowstripes;  scutellum  yellow,  with  black  pile;  pleurae  dark  metallic,  some- 
what  bluish;  abdomen  black;  first  segment  with  a  very  narrow  basal  yel* 
lowmargin;  segments2-4each  with  a  straight  yellow  cross- band,  reaching 
the  lateral  margin,  and  framed  in  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  in  velvet- black, 
opaque  cros8*bands;  the  hind  margins  of  the  segments  are  shining  blaish- 
black ;  the  cross-band  on  segment  2  is  narrower  than  the  two  others,  and 
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sometimes  narrowly  interrupted  iu  the  middle;  segment  5  has  yellow 
sides  Huil  two  yellow  streaks  iu  the  middle;  the  hy  popygium  is  black,  and 
unusually  small  for  9,  Spliceropharia,  Legsdark  browuor  black ;  theeudsof 
the  middle  and  frout  femora  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  brownish-yellow. 
Wings  with  a  distinct  brown  tinge.    Length  7.5-9"*"*. 

Hab, — California  (the  Geysers,  Sonoma  County,  May  6-7;  San  Bafael, 
May  29 ;  Brooklyn,  near  San  Francisco,  July  II).    Seven  males. 

Easily  distinguished  by  the  very  small,  black  hypopygium,  the  color 
of  face  and  front,  the  dark  legs,  etc.  The  dark  metallic  color  of  the 
cheeks  sometime  extends  along  the  interval  between  the  occiput  and 
the  posterior  oral  margin ;  sometimes  there  is  in  that  interval  a  more 
or  less  extensive  yellow  spot. 

AX.L.OGBAPTA  FBAGXA  n.  8p. — Male. — Face,  including  the  frontal  tri- 
angle, pale  yellow,  slightly  opalescent ;  a  bluish-black  stripe  extends 
from  the  oral  edge  to  the  antennae,  forming  a  semicircle  above  them  ; 
antennsB  reddish,  third  segment  brown  along  the  upper  edge;  vertex 
black.  Thorax  bright  metallic  green,  a  pale  yellow  stripe  on  each  side 
between  the  humerus  and  the  root  of  the  wings ;  antescutellar  callosity 
yellowish;  scutellum  of  a  saturate  yellow,  the  extreme  corners  dark; 
halteres  with  yellow  knobs.  First  abdominal  segment  metallic  green- 
ishblack,  its  extreme  anterior  margin  only  yellow;  the  rest  of  the  abdo- 
men black,  opaque;  an  interrupted  yellow  cross-band  on  the  second 
segment,  equal  to  about  one-third  the  segment  in  breadth ;  a  somewhat 
broader,  slightly  arched,  and  not  interrupted  yellow  cross-band  on  the 
tbird  segment;  on  the  fourth,  two  narrow,  parallel,  longitudinal  lines  in 
the  middle,  and  an  obliquely  placed,  large,  oval  spot  on  each  side  of 
them,  yellow ;  the  narrow  fifth  segment  shows  a  yellow  picture,  some- 
what resembling  that  of  the  fourth  segment.  Legs  yellow  ;  tips  of  tarsi 
brownish;  hind  femora  with  a  brown  ring  before  the  tip;  hind  tibise 
with  two  such  rings,  one  before  the  middle,  the  other  before  the  tip ; 
hind  tarsi  brown,  except  the  under  side  of  the  first  joint.  Wings  hya- 
line ;  stigma  brownish-yellow.    Length  7°*°». 

Hab. — Santa  Monica,  Cal.,  February  20,  1876.    A  single  male. 

Observation. — I  perceive,  even  in  the  dry  specimen,  the  difference 
between  the  larger  facets  of  the  upper  half  of  the  eye,  and  the  smaller 
ones  of  the  lower  half,  a  character  which  I  have  pointed  out  as  dis- 
tinctive of  the  new  genus  Allograpta  (see  Buff.  Bull.  N.  H^  ill,  49). 
The  coloring  of  the  abdomen  of  this  species  is  similar  in  character  to 
that  of  the  typical  A.  obliqua  Say. 

Sphegina. — A.  single  female,  from  Lagunitas  Creek,  Marin  County, 
California,  April  15,  black,  with  a  red  abdomen  and  red  legs,  seems  to 
(lifier  from  8.  infusoata  Loew  from  Sitka  (Ceutur.,  iil,  23>)« 

Baccha  lemub  n.  sp. — Wings  hyaline,  with  an  incomplete  brown 
cross-band  between  the  stigma  and  the  fourth  posterior  cell;  abdome.i 
with  two  red  cross-bands.    Length  10-11"™. 

Front  and   vertex  metallic  greenish-black,,  the  former  (in    the   ^) 
10  HB 
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whitiRbprainose  along  the  eyes ;  face  whitishpruiuose,  its  groand-color 
variable,  dark  metallic-greeu,  with  more  or  less  browaish-yellow  ob  the 
sides  and  on  the  facial  tubercle,  or  entirely  yellowish ;  aotenDse  brown 
or  reddish  brown,  inserted  on  brownish  yellow  gronnd.  Thorax  metal- 
lic greenish-black,  with  vestiges  of  whitish-prainose  stripes  anteriorly; 
pleurae  whitish-pruinose,  with  white  pile ;  scutellum  translucent  yellow, 
ish-brown,  with  a  metallic  reflection  ;  hal teres  with  yellow  knobs.  Ab- 
domen black,  shining,  with  bronze  and  bluish  reflections;  a  broad 
bloodred  cross-band  slightly  emarginate  in  the  middle  posteriorly,  at  the 
base  of  the  third  and  fourth  segments;  these  cross-bauds  are  slightly 
prninose ;  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  beset  with  white  pile.  Legs  pale 
yellow ;  hind  femora  and  tibiae  usually  each  with  a  brownish  ring;  some- 
times the  legs  are  more  brownish,  especially  on  the  femora.  Wings  hy- 
aline: the  root  before  the  humeral  cross- vein  and  the  extreme  base  of 
the  second  basal  cell  is  infuscated ;  costal  cell  hyaline,  but  the  interval 
between  auxiliary  and  first  veins  is  pale  brownish;  stigma  dark  browo. 
the  corner  between  the  costa  and  the  end  of  the  first  vein  yellowish  ;  a 
brown,  incomplete  cross-band  between  the  first  and  fifth  veins ;  it  coa- 
lesces with  the  brown  stigma,  leaves  hyaline  the  extreme  proximal  end 
of  the  submarginal  cell,  covers  the  small  cross- vein  and  the  cross-vein 
at  the  base  of  the  discal  cell,  but  reaches  only  very  little  beyond  either, 
and  ends  at  the  fifth  vein,  filling  up  the  proximal  end  of  the  fourth  pos- 
terior cell. 

Hah, — Santa  Monica,  Gal.,  February  18;  Summit  Station,  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, July  17;  Fort  Bridger,  Wyo.,  August  4;  Morino  Valley,  New 
Mexicf),  July  1,  W.  L.  Carpenter.    One  male  and  three  females. 

Baggha  angusta.  n.  sp. — Wings  hyaline  at  the  base,  slightly  shaded 
with  brownish-gray  beyond  the  cross- veins;  abdomen  with  two  yellow 
cross-bands.    Length  7-8"°». 

Male. — Face  and  front  metallic-green  ;  antennae  brownish  (the  head  is 
somewhat  injured  in  my  specimen.)  Thorax  and  scutellum  bronze-color; 
halteres  brownish  yellow ;  the  tip  of  the  knob  brownish.  Abdomen : 
two  first  segments  bronze-color,  the  second  long  and  very  slender,  the 
remainder  metallic-brown,  with  brownish-yellow  cross-bands  at  tlie 
base  of  the  third  and  fourth  segments;  the  cross- band  on  the  foortb 
segment  occupies  about  one-third  of  its  breadth ;  that  on  the  third  is  a 
little  narrower.  Wings  hyaline  from  the  root  to'the  central  cross-veins, 
slightly  tinged  with  grayish  beyond :  a  brown  cloud  between  the  tip  of 
the  auxiliary  vein  and  the  first  vein ;  beyond  this  cloud,  the  space  he- 
tween  the  costa  and  the  first  vein  is  brownish-yellow.  Legs  yellowish, 
more  or  less  tinged  with  brown  in  the  hind  pair. 

Hah. — Lagunitas  Greek,  Marin  County,  California,  April  15.  A  sin- 
gle male. 

YoLUOELLA  MEXiOANA  Macquart. — Besides  Mexico  and  Texas,  this 
species  occurs  in  Southern  California.    I  have  received  specimens  from 
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the  island  of  Sauta  Jlosa  (8.  Oal.),  througli  the  kiudness  of  Mr.  II.  Ed- 
wards. 

YoLUCELLA  MARGiNATA  Say,  Joum.  Ac.  Phil.,  vi,  166. — Mexico  (Say ) ; 
Waco,  Texas  (Belfrage) ;  a  specimen  was  kindly  given  by  Mr.  E.  Bur- 
gess. 

VoLUCBLLA  AVTDA  n.  sp. — Face  with  a  narrow  brown  stripe;  cheeks 
shining,  black;  abdomen  honey-yellow ;  hind  margins  of  segments  and 
longitudinal  narrow  dorsal  stripe  on  segments  2-4  black ;  wings  hyaline ; 
cross- veins  and  stigma  clouded  with  dark  brown.    Length  11-12™°*. 

Antennee,  light  brown;   arista  of  the  same  color,  plumose;   third 
antennal  joint  about  two  thirds  of  the  length  of  the  arista,  its  basal 
half  a  little  expanded ;  face  pale  whitish-yellow,  a  narrow  black  stripe 
runs  from  the  mouth  upward,  becoming  paler  and  finally  obsolete  before 
reaching  the  antennae;  cheeks  black,  shining;  frontal  triangle  of  the 
male  pale  whitish-yellow,  beset  with  black  pile;  profile  straight,  with  a 
slight  depression  under  the  antennae;  eyes  densely  pubescent.    Thorax 
greenish-black;  on  each  side,  between  the  humerus  and  the  scutellum, 
a  rather  broad,  dull,  honey-yellow  stripe ;  in  front  of  the  scutellum,  a 
yellowish,  rather  obscure  parallelogram,  emarginate  anteriorly ;  sides 
of  the  dorsum  and  pleurae  beset  with  yellowish  ^liite  hairs.    Scutellum 
yellowish, subtranslucent,  beset  with  black  hair  along  the  edge.  Abdomen 
pale  honey-yellow ;  first  segment  black  ;  the  second  and  third  segments 
posteriorly  with  a  narrow  black  margin,  expanded  on  each  side  along 
the  lateral  margin,  and  prolonged  in  the  middle  in  the  shape  of  a  Ion  . 
gitudinal  black  stripe  toward  the  anterior  margin;   on  segment  2, 
this  stripe  is  broadly  expanded,  so  as  to  coalesce  with  the  black  of  the 
first  segment ;  on  segment  3,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  tapering  anteri- 
orly ;  segment  4  with  a  black  cross-band  a  little  beyond  the  middle , 
with  a  snbtriangular  expansion  in  the  middle,  reaching  toward  the 
anterior  margin ;  hypopygium,  black :  the  abdomen  is  clothed  with  short 
black  hairs  on  its  black  portions,  and  with  longer  yellowish-white  pile 
in  the  yellow  regions,  especially  on  the  sides  and  around  the  black 
triangle  on  the  second  segment.   Femora  black ;  knees  and  anterior  half 
of  the  tibiae  brownish-yellow;  tarsi  black.    Wings,  hyaline;  latter  half 
of  the  subcostal  cell  and  the  interval  between  the  auxiliary  and  first 
longitudinal  vein  as  far  as  the  stigma  brownish ;  stigma  dark  brown  • 
central  cross-veins  and  small  cross-vein  with  well  defined,  although 
mall,  brown  clouds;  the  second  veiu  ends  in  the  first,  some  little  dis- 
tance before  the  tip  of  the  latter. 

Hah. — California  (G.  R.  Crotch).    A  single  male. 

VoLUCELLA  SATUR  u.  sp. — ^Face  altogether  yellow ;  cheeks  yellow, 
except  a  black  stripe  from  the  lower  corner  of  the  eye  to  the  anterior 
oral  edge ;  abdomen  honey-yellow,  first  segment  black,  hind  margin  of 
segments  2  and  3  with  a  narrow  black  border,  that  of  the  second  seg- 
ment connected  with  the  black  first  segment  by  a  broad  black  stripe 
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cspaDdiug  anteriorly ;  wings  hyaline,  crossveias  and  stigma  clouded 
with  pale  brown.    Length  9-10"™. 

Autenuse  light  brown;  arista  reddish,  plumose;  third  antennal  joint 
nearly  as  long  as  the  arista,  linear.  Face  yellow,  a  black  stripe  runs 
obliquely  from  the  lower  corner  of  the  eye  to  the  anterior  oral  margin; 
behind  it  the  cheeks  are3'ellow;  profile  of  the  face  straight;  the  de- 
pression -under  the  antennse  is  hardly  perceptible;  the  frontal  tri- 
angle of  the  male  is  yellow,  beset  with  black  hair,  th  e  vertex  black ;  in 
the  female,  the  front  has  a  greenish  tinge,  as  if  underlying  the  yellow; 
a  slender  yellow  line  runs  from  the  autenusB  toward  thQ  yellow  vertex ; 
the  ocelli  are  placed  on  a  cordiform  black  spot.  Eyes  densely  pubescent. 
Thorax  blackish-green ;  on  each  side,  between  humerus  and  scu  tell  am,  a 
rather  broad,  dull,  honey-yellow  stripe,  with  a  short  black  streak  in  the 
middle ;  in  front  of  the  scntellum,  a  yellowish,  rather  obscure  parallelo- 
gram, emarginate  anteriorly.  Pleura)  with  a  large  yellow  spot  under 
the  humeri ;  they  are  beset  with  yellow  pile.  Scutellum  yellow,  with 
bls\ck  pile  on  the  edge.  Halteres  with  yellow  knobs.  Abdomen  honey- 
yellowish;  first  segment  black;  second  and  third  with  a  narrow,  paral- 
lel, black  hind  border ;  the  black  border  of  the  second  segment  is  cod- 
nected  with  the  black  of  the  first  segment  by  a  black  longitudinal  stripe, 
which  is  narrow  in  the  female,  broad  and  triangularly  expanded  anteri- 
orly in  the  male;  fourth  segment  with  a  broader  black  hind  border; 
the  fifth  black.  Femora  black ;  knees  and  two-  thirds  of  the  tibisB  browu- 
ish-yellow;  the  last  third  black,  or,  on  the  intermediate  pair,  brownisb; 
tarsi  reddish  at  base,  brownish  or  black  at  tip.  Wings  grayish-hyaline; 
stigma  yellowish,  with  a  small,  pale  brown  cloud ;  cross- veins  at  the  base 
of  the  first  and  last  posterior  cells  and  of  the  discal  cell  and  the  origin 
of  the  thiid  vein  with  small  brown  clouds;  still  smaller,  almost  imper- 
ceptible clouds  at  the  tip  of  the  second  vein,  near  its  junction  with  the 
first,  and  on  the  curvature  of  the  vein  closing  the  first  posterior  cell; 
this  curvature  is  much  less  strong  here  than  iu  V.fasoiata;  the  second 
vein  ends  in  the  first  close  by  the  tip  of  the  latter. 

Hob. — Colorado  Plains  ( W.  L.  Carpenter).  I  took  a  specimen  in  the 
railway-carriage,  between  Wahsatch  and  Evauston,  Utah,  at  an  altitude 
of  6,800  feet,  August  3.    Two  males  and  one  female. 

VoLUOKLLA  FASCIATA  Macquart,  Dipt.  ExOt.,  ii,  2,  22. — Occurs  in 
Texas;  also  iu  Manitou,  Colo. 

Temnocera  setigeba  n.  sp. — Proboscis  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the 
head,  pointed  at  the  end  ;  snout  projecting  in  the  shape  of  a  cone;  sea- 
tellum  with  fourteen  black  bristles  along  the  edge;  abdomen  brownish- 
yellow,  with  a  black  spot  at  the  tip,  embracing  segment  5  and  a  part  of 
segments.    Length  14*"". 

Female, — ^Face  and  front  honey-yellowish,  clothed  with  black  pile, 
which  is  very  short  on  the  face  and  longer  on  the  front ;  the  face  is  ex- 
cavated below  the  autennae,  its  lower  part  projecting  in  the  shape  of  a 
cone,  the  tip  of  which  is  bifid  and  slightly  infuscated.  Antennse :  fii^t 
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two  joints  yellowish-brown  ;  third  joint  light  brown,  excised  above,  so 
that  its  latter  portion  is  much  narrower ;  arista  feather}*,  black ;  pro- 
boscis 7-8"™  long,  black,  pointed.  Thorax  densely  clothed  with  a  yel- 
lowish recambent  pubescence,  and,  mixed  with  it,  short,  black,  erect 
pile ;  they  almost  conceal  the  dark  greenish  groundcolor,  as  well  as  the 
obscurely  visible  yellowish  lateral  stripes  and  large  yellowish  spot  in 
front  of  the  scutellum ;  on  the  sides  of  the  thorax,  several  stiff,  black 
bristles ;  a  pair  of  such  bristles,  but  smaller,  a  little  in  front  of  the  scu- 
tellum ;  pectus  blackish.  Scutellum  somewhat  inflated,  honey -yellow, 
beset  with  a  mixed  black  and  yellow  pubescence ;  along  the  edge  four- 
teen stiflF  black  bristles.  Abdomen  brownish-yellow ;  second  and  third 
segments  with  broad  blackish  parallel  borders  posteriorly,  formed  by 
9hort  and  very  dense  black  hairs;  the  cross-bands  thus  produced  are  very 
distinct  when  viewed  obliquely,  although  almost  invisible  from  above ; 
that  on  the  second  segment  occupies  more  than  one-third,  that  on  the 
third  more  than  one-half  of  the  length  of  the  segment;  segment  -k 
shows  posteriorily  a  semicircular,  black,  shining  spot,  occupying  the 
whole  posterior  margin  and  reaching  beyond  the  middle  of  the  segment 
anteriorly ;  segment  5  is  black.  Femora  black ;  knees  and  anterior 
half  of  the  tibise  brownish-yellow ;  the  remainder  of  the  tibiae  as  well  as 
the  tarsi  are  darker.  Wings  grayish-hyaline;  cross- veins  and  tip  of 
second  vein  with  small  brown  clouds ;  stigma  brown. 

Hab. — Vermejo  River,  New  Mexico,  June  25  (W.  L.  Carpenter). 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  describe  this  well-marked  species,  although  I  have 
only  a  single,  not  very  well  preserved  female.  On  account  of  the  bris- 
tles on  the  scutellum  and  the  shape  of  the  third  antennal  joint,  I  place 
it  in  the  genus  Temnocera,  although  I  do  not  think  that  this  genus  is 
defined  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

Temnocera  meoacephala  Loew,  Centnr.,  iv,  57.— California.  I  do 
not  know  this  species. 

Arctophila  plageans  Osten  Sacken,  Bulletin  Buflalo  Soc.  N.  H., 
iii,  1875,  69. — Male. — Face  wax-yellow.  Cheeks  black.  Antennse:  basal 
joints  brownish ;  third  joint  reddish,  the  plumose  arista  black.  Thoracic 
dorsum  densely  clothed  with  yellowish  hair,  through  which,  however,  the 
metallic  brownish-coppery  groundcolor  is  apparent ;  pleurae  black  in  the 
middle,  with  a  stripe  formed  by  yellow  pile.  Abdomen  with  long  yellow 
pile  at  the  base  and  on  the  sides,  with  reddish  hair  in  the  middle  and 
at  the  tip ;  between  the  hairs,  the  black  metallescent  ground-color  is 
apparent.  Legs  black ;  front  tibite  beset  on  the  inside  with  short  golden- 
yellow  hairs ;  three  basal  joints  of  the  four  posterior  tarsi  brownish-red. 
Wings  with  a  slight  grayish  tinge ;  a  brown  spot  limited  by  the  fourth 
longitudinal  vein,  the  costa,  the  small  cross-vein,  and  the  origin  of  the 
third  vein ;  the  latter  vein  is  moredeeply  sinuate  than  in  A.  homhiformiis. 
Length  13»°». 

Bah, — Colorado  Mountains  (Lieut.  W.  L.  Carpenter).    A  single  male. 

Eristalis  Hietus  (Eristalis  Mrtus  Loew,  Centur.,  vi,  66;  JEristalis 
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temporalis  Thomson,  Eug.  Resa,  490.) — Common  in  California  as  well 
as  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  (environs  of  San  Francisco,  May,  Jane ; 
Yosemite,  June;  Lake  Tahoe,  July  19 ;  Webber  Lake,  July  27 ;  Georgu- 
town,  Colo.,  August  12).  I  have  also  specimens  from  South  Park  and 
Twin  Lakes,  Colorado,  by  W.  L.  Carpenter. 

The  specimens  vary  in  size  from  5"""  to  8"°'.  As  a  rule,  those  from  high 
altitudes  are  smaller  and  darker  in  color.  To  Mr.  Loew's  descriptioa  o( 
the  male,  otherwise  remarkably  accurate  and  complete,  should  be  added 
that  the  frontal  triangle  above  the  antennas  is  rather  convex,  and  bears 
a  conspicuous  tuft  of  yellowish  pile;  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  fourth 
abdominal  segment,  in  the  middle,  there  is  a  velvet-black  streak,  similar 
to  a  corresponding  streak  on  the  preceding  segment ;  and,  instead  of 
^'in  segmentorum  teriiietqtuirti  partibus  nigrovelutinis",  read  ^^secnndi 
et  tertii". 

The  female  has  a  remarkably  broad  and  convex  front,  a  very  charac- 
teristic mark  of  the  species ;  it  bears  a  dense  crop  of  yellowish  hair. 
The  black  vertex  has  some  black  pile  in  the  middle.  The  yellow  triangles 
on  the  second  abdominal  segment  are  usually  smaller  than  in  the  male; 
in  many  specimens,  they  are  subobsolete,  brownish ;  often  the  yellonr 
disappears  entirely,  leaving  only  two  shining  black  triangles  on  velvety- 
black  ground.  On  the  wings,  there  is,  in  some  specimens,  a  brownish 
shadow  in  the  middle,  immediat-ely  beyond  the  central  cross- veins.  The 
specimens  with  the  obsolete  and  subobsolete  yellow  abdominal  triangles 
seem  to  come  principally'  from  the  higher  altitudes. 

1  have  seven  males  and  twenty  females. 

Ebistalis  stipatoe  n.  sp. — Eyes  pubescent,  the  yellow  arista  bare ; 
second  abdominal  segment  with  a  yellow  triangle  on  each  side,  framed 
in  posteriorly  by  a  velvety-black  cross-band,  interrupted  (or  subinter- 
rnpted)  in  the  middle ;  narrow  posterior  margins  of  segments  2-4  yellow- 
ish-white, beset  with  a  rather  conspicuous  fringe  of  pale  golden-yellow, 
comparatively  long  hairs,  this  fringe  being  broadest  on  the  fourth  seg- 
ment.  Length  9'""*  to  13"*",  sometimes  larger. 

Male. — Face  yellowish-white,  densely  clothed  with  hairs  of  the  same 
color;  the  black  stripe  in  the  middle  is  rather  broad;  cheeks  black, 
shining;  antennae  black,  third  joinjb  dark  brown ;  arista  reddish-yellow, 
glabrous;  eyes  pubescent,  the  suture  between  them  rather  short  (about 
half  as  long  as  the  interval  between  apex  of  the  frontal  triangle  and  the 
root  of  the  antennae),  the  apex  of  the  vertical  triangle  being  considera- 
bly prolonged  in  front  of  the  antennae.  Thorax  greenish-black,  unicol- 
orous,  shining,  beset  with  yellowish  pile,  which  is  denser  on  the  pleura;- 
Scutellum  reddish-brown.  Second  abdominal  segment  with  a  yellow  tii- 
augle  of  the  usual  shape  on  each  side ;  a  velvet-black  cross-band  ou  the 
anterior  margin,  another  one  along  the  posterior  side  of  the  yellow 
triangles;  the  latter  is  interrupted  (or  subinterrupted)  in  the  middle, 
oblique  on  each  side,  and  interrupted  before  reaching  the  lateral  margiu; 
a  smooth  bluish-black  space  is  inclosed  between  the  two  cross  bands 
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ahH  the  triangles;  a  narrow,  shining,  triangular  space  between  the  last 
eross-band  and  yellowish-white  posterior  margin  of  the  segment,  which 
bears  a  fringe  of  pale  golden-yellow  hairs;  the  third  and  foarth  segments 
have  the  same  pale  yellowish  posterior  margin  and  the  golden  fringe 
Qpon  it;  on  the  foarth,  however,  the  fringe  is  broader,  and  takes  in  the 
whole  posterior  half  of  the  segment;  on  the  posterior  half  of  the  third 
segment,  there  is  on  each  side  an  elongated  velvet-black  spot;  the 
auterior  margin  of  this  segment  has  a  narrow,  pale  border,  as  if  prolong- 
iug  the  hind  margin  of  the  preceding  segment;  hypopygium  black. 
Liegs  black;  tip  of  the  femora  and  anterior  half  of  the  tibisB  yellowish- 
white;  on  the  middle  pair,  three  quarters  of  the  tibisB  and  the  base  of 
the  tarsi  are  of  a  pale  color.    Wiugs  hyaline;  stigma  small,  brown. 

Female. — Front  broad  and  rather  convex,  grayish-pollinose,  beset  with 
a  dense  grayish-white  down;  vertex  a  little  darker;  no  velvet-black  spots 
on  the  third  segment ;  lateral  abdominal  triangles  often  brownish-yellow ; 
sometimes  a  reddish-brown  shade  in  the  middle  of  the  wing ;  for  the 
rest,  like  the  male. 

Hah, — Manitou  Park,  Colorado  (P.  R.  Uhler);  Morino  Valley,  New 
Mexico,  July  1  (W.  L.  Carpenter);  Denver,  July  10  (A.  S.  Packard); 
California  (G.  B.  Crotch).    Four  males  and  eight  females. 

This  species  is  very  variable  in  size;  the  four  males  and  four  females 
from  Manitou  being  only  9-10^°*  long.  My  only  specimen  from  Califor- 
nia has  the  thoracic  pile  more  reddish,  that  on  the  face  more  yellowish. 
Ebistalis  sp. — California  (H.  Edwards).  Very  like  U.  bastardi  of  the 
Atlantic  States,  but  different  in  the  more  metallescent  surface  of  the 
abdomen  and  the  presence  of  two  grayish  thoracic  stripes  in  the  female, 
abbreviated  posteriorly.  Some  specimens  from  Vancouver  Island  seem 
also  to  belong  here.  As  the  species  seems  to  be  variable,  I  do  not  attempt 
to  describe  it  with  the  insufficient  material  which  I  have  on  hand. 

Ebistalis  anbboolus  Walker,  List,  etc.,  iii,  612. — The  species 
which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  Mr.  Loew  and  myself  have  identified  with 
Mr.  Walker's  description,  has  a  very  wide  distribution.  It  occurs  in 
Canada,  in  the  White  Mountains,  in  Western  New  York  (Cayuga  Lake) . 
1  found  several  specimens  near  Ogden,  (Ttah,  August  2, 1876.  Speci- 
mens from  Yukon  Biver,  Alaska,  have  the  arista  dark  and  the  velvety 
spots  on  the  abdomen  somewhat  different. 

Hblophilus  latifbons  Loew,  Centur.,  iv,  73. — My  Californian  speci 
mens  agree  with  Dr.  Loew's  original  specimens,  and  also  with  his  de- 
Hcription,  except  the  words  ^'hypopygium  maris  plerumque  flavum". 
lo  all  my  specimens,  including  Dr.  Loew-s  originals,  the  black  ground- 
color of  the  hypopygium  is  concealed  under  a  thick  yellowish-gray  pol- 
len, and  is  beset  with  yellow  pile. 

H,  latifrons  (male)  differs  from  H.  aimilia  (male)  of  the  Atlantic  States 
iu  the  greater  breadth  of  the  front  (it  is  at  least  by  one-half  broader),  the 
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darker  anteoDfe,  the  broader  yellow  cross-bauds  oq  the  abdomen,  leav- 
ing a  narrower  black  posterior  margin  of  the  segments. 

I  have  five  males  from  Petaluma,  Sonoma  Ooanty,  Cal.,  April  2& 
Mr.  Loew  described  specimens  from  Nebraska  (F.  Y*  Hayden).  I  bare 
also  seen  some  from  the  Bed  River  of  the  North  (B.  Kennicott). 

Helophilus  poltgbammus  Loew,  Centar.,  z,  55. — ^The  anther  de 
scribes  the  female.  In  the  male,  the  front  is  but  very  little  narrower 
than  in  the  female ;  the  color  of  the  abdomen  is  lighter  yelluwish-brown 
on  the  sides,  especially  on  the  second  and  third  segments. 

Hab. — Webber  Lake,  Sierra  Gonnty,  California,  Jaly  27.  A  male  and 
a  female.  Oregon  (H.  Edwards). 

M ALLOTA  POSTIOATA  FabriciQS,  Syst  Antl.,  237,21  (£mfalw).— I  took 
a  male  specimen  near  San  Bafael,  Oal.,  May  29,  which  resembles  this 
species  very  much.  Unfortunately,  I  have  only  a  single  damaged  male 
from  the  State  of  New  York  for  comparison.  In  the  Galifomian  speci- 
men, the  eyes  do  not  come  in  contact,  as  there  is  a  very  narrow  frontal 
interval  between  them.  There  is  a  brown  cloud  in  the  middle  of  the 
wing,  especially  on  the  central  cross-veins,  which  does  not  exist  in  toy 
eastern  specimen.  These  differences  render  the  specific  identity  nnoertaio. 

Macquart  is  wrong  when  he  calls  the  eyes  of  the  male  pubescent.  My 
statement  (in  the  Bull.  Buffalo  Soc.  N.  H.,  Dec,  1875,  64),  that  the 
male  has  a  projecting  spur  in  the  middle  of  the  hind  tibise,  is  likewise 
erroneous ;  it  was  based  upon  a  specimen  in  which  the  pubescence  of  the 
hind  tibite  was  clotted,  so  as  to  produce  the  appearance  of  a  spur. 

PoLYDONTA  OUBVIPBS  (Wiedemann ;  synonym  in  the  male  sex  with 
P.  bicohr  Macq.;  in  the  female  with  Helophilus  atbicepa  Macquart,  Dipt. 
Esot.,  ler  suppl.,  132,  9). — The  male  of  this  species  is  most  remark 
ably  different  from  the  female.  A  female  in  the  Mus.  Gomp.  Zoo!., 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  from  San  Francisco,  Oal.(W.  Holden),  resembles  the 
eastern  specimens;  only  the  face  is  more  whitish  than  yellowish,  and  the 
vertex  a  little  less  thickly  yellowish-pruinose.  I  also  have  received 
specimens  from  Northern  New  Mexico  (W.  L.  Oarpenter).  I  would  not 
pronounce  on  the  identity  of  these  western  specimens  before  seeing  the 
males. 

Tbopidia  quadbata  (Say),  a  male  from  Marin  County,  California  (H. 
Edwards),  does  not  differ  from  specimens  from  the  Atlantic  States. 

PoGOTA  ALOPEX  u.  sp. — Black ;  thoracic  dorsum  with  dense  yellowish- 
rufous  pile ;  pleurse  black ;  wings  tinged  with  reddish-brown  anteriorly, 
subhyaliuQ  posteriorly.    Length  10-11°"". 

Female. — Antennae  brown,  first  joint  black;  arista  rufous;  head 
black,  shining ;  front  rather  broad,  beset  with  yellow  pile.  Thoracic 
dorsum  beset  with  dense  yellowish-rufous  pile,  which  nearly  conceals 
the  shining  black,  submetallic  ground-color;  pleurae  black,  with  black 
pile;  scutellum  bla^k,  with  a  purplish  reflection  and  long  black  pile 
along  the  edge;  halteres  brownish.  Abdomen  black,  shining,  beset 
with  black  pile  and  some  scattered  pale  yellow  pile  toward  the  tip. 
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Liegs  black ;  knees  and  base  of  tibi»  of  the  two  anterior  pairs  pale 
brownish;  hind  femora  somewhat  incrassate  and  beset  with  a  tuft  of 
yellow  hairs  above;  hind  tibiae  rather  stout.  Wings  tinged  with  red- 
ilish-brown  anteriorly,  especially  along  the  veins,  the  inside  of  the  cells 
being  paler;  posterior  portion  subhyaline,  slightly  brownish  along  the 
veins. 

Hob. — Marin  County,  California  (H.  Edwards).    A  single  female. 
Observation. — If  a  face  prolonged  downward,  and  provided  with  a 
tabercle  in  the  middle,  is  to  be  considered  as  characteristics  of  Orior- 
rkinaj  the  present  species  and  the  followiag  do  not  belong  in  that  genus. 
In  both  of  these  species,  the  face  forms  a  short}  snont,  prolonged  ante- 
riorly rather  than  downward,  somewhat  obtusely  keel-shaped  above, 
and  deeply  emarginate  at  the  tip.  There  is  no  tubercle  on  the  face,  which 
is  in  thA  profile  gently  concave  between  the  antennsd  and  the  oral  edge. 
The  hind  femora  are  stouter  thau  in  Oriorrhina^  especially  a  short  dis- 
tance before  the  tip.    As  these  species  have  no  spines  on  the  under  side 
of  the  hind  femora,  and  as  the  palpi  are  rather  long  and  narrow,  they 
cannot  be  placed  in  the  genus  Brachypalpiis.    The  great  looseness  with 
which  most  of  the  genera  of  Syrphicke  are  defined  makes  me  very  little 
inclined  to  increase  their  number  without  absolute  necessity.    I  prefer, 
therefore,  to  place  these  species  provisionally  in  the  genus  Pocota^  adopted 
by  St.  Fargeau  and  resuscitated  by  Schiner,  the  face  of  which  is  without 
tubercle,  although,  judging  from  the  description,  it  has  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent structure.    I  will  observe  here,  at  the  same  time,  that  Schiner 
calls  the  genus  P/ocoto,while  I  fludPooo^ain  the  Encyclopedic  Mdthodique, 
probably  from  it6xo<:y  sheep- wool;  noxSta^  to  cover  with  wool. 

PoooTA  OYANELLA  n.  sp. — Thorax  greenish-black,  beset  with  long, 
grayish  pile  above,  and  yellowish- white  pile  on  the  sides;  abdomen  dark 
bluish-metallic ;  in. the  male  with  a  black,  opaque  second  segment,  and  a 
black,  opaque  cross-band  on  the  third ;  legs  black.    Length  d-lO'""'. 

Face  black,  shining ;  snout  projecting,  keel-shaped  above;  on  each 
side  of  the  snoot,  a  broad  stripe  of  grayish  pollen  somewhat  conceals  the 
black  ground-color ;  front  and  vertex  black,  but  little  shining  in  the 
female,  and  densely  clothed  with  yellowish-white  pile,  some  of  which 
descends  along  the  sides  of  the  face,  below  the  antennae ;  the  occiput 
and  the  posterior  and  inferior  orbits  of  the  eyes  are  beset  with  pile  of  the 
same  color.  Antennse  brown ;  first  joint  paler;  arista  reddish.  Thorax 
metallic  greenish-black,  densely  clothed  with  pile,  which  is  of  a  duU- 
grayish  on  the  dorsum  and  more  yellowish-white  on  the  pleurse.  Halte- 
res  brownish.  Abdomen  dark  metallic-blue,  beset,  especially  on  the 
sides,  with  whitish  pile ;  in  the  male,  the  second  segment  is  black,  opaque, 
except  two  triangles  on  each  side,  which  are  metallic-blue ;  the  third 
segment  has  an  arcuated,  black,  opaque  cross-band,  somewhat  inter- 
rupted in  the  middle.  Legs  black ;  tibiae  brown;  knees  of  the  two  first 
pairs  yellowish-brown ;  the  legs  are  beset  with  whitish  pile,  which  is 
longer  on  the  femora,  short  on  the  tibiae ;  hind  femora  somewhat  in- 
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crassated ;  bind  tibiae  ratber  stout  and  somewbat  carved.  Wings  sab- 
byaline,  grayisb. 

£a&.— Santa  Barbara,  Gal.  Two  males  and  one  female.  I  reared 
tbese  specimens  from  papsB  wbicb  I  had  found  under  the  bark  of  ao 
evergreen  oak  {Q.  a{ir%folia)j  in  February. 

Stbitta  pipiens  Lin.  is  common  in  California,  Nevada,  and  Colo- 
rado. 

Ghbysoohlamts. 

I  possess  tbree  Kortb  American  species  of  this  genus,  all  of  which 
seem  to  be  different  from  the  only  North  American  species  hitherto 
described,  C  buccata  Loew.  The  four  species  may  be  tabulated  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Arista  black ^orcssus. 

Arista  reddish : 

Legs  entirely  reddish -yellow 2.dive$. 

Anterior  femora  at  base  and  tips  of  all  the  tarsi  black. .  .1.  buceata. 

All  the  femora  brown;  tibial  likewise  infuscated 3.  nigripes. 

As  the  resemblance  in  the  coloring  of  all  these  species  is  very  great, 
I  will  first  insert  Mr.  Loew's  description,  and  then  describe  the  other 
species  by  merely  stating  the  differences. 

1.  Chbysoghlamys  buooata  Loew,  Centur.,  iv,  72.— ^emafe. 
Translation. — ^'Bronze-colored;  scutellum  testaceous;  front  black, 

with  a  cross-band  of  ochraceous  pollen  in  the  middle ;  antennie  black 
above,  rufous  below ;  arista  rufous ;  cheeks  with  a  black  stripe.  Length 
dy7^  Bhenlsh  lines  (a  little  less  than  8^°") ;  length  of  wing  3/^  lines* 
Blackish  bronze-colored,  greenish  (<  aeneo-nigra,  subvirens '),  shining. 
Front  deep  black,  shining,  with  a  short,  black  pubescence;  in  the 
middle  a  rather  broad  cross-baud  of  ochraceous  pollen.  Antenuse 
rather  large;  first  joint  deep  black,  the  following  joints  black  above, 
rufous  below ;  arista  glabrous,  rufous.  Face  testaceous-yellowish,  very 
concave  and  ochraceo-pollinose  above,  swollen  ('  buccata ')  below,  with 
a  large  obtuse  tubercle,  which  is  somewhat  brownish ;  cheeks  separated 
from  the  face  by  a  small  black  stripe.  Thoracic  dorsum  beset  with  short, 
lutescent  pile ;  lateral  margins  and  two  longitudinal  stripes  of  evea 
breadth,  cinereo-pollinose.  Scutellum  testaceous,  be.set  with  short 
lutescent  pile ;  bristles  along  the  edge  black;  lateral  corners  blackish. 
Abdomen  shining,  with  short  lutescent  pile;  hind  margins  of  segments 
1  and  2  deep  black,  opaque.  Legs  ochraceous,  the  proximal  half 
of  the  four  anterior  femora  and  the  tips  of  all  the  tarsi  black;  front 
tibi£B,  except  their  base  and  tip,  and  the  base  of  the  hind  femora,  slightly 
subinfuscated.  Wings  somewhat  cinereous-hyaline,  lutescent  near  the 
base;  costal  cell  and  stigma  luteous,  the  base  of  the  third  vein  and  the 
cross-veins  on  the  middle  of  the  wing  clouded  with  black." 
Hob, — Virginia. 

2.  Ohbysochlamys  dives  n.  sp.—Male  and  female. — Very  like  the 
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preceding  (as  far  as  I  caa  jadge  from  the  description),  bat  the  female  is 
larger,  face  altogether  beset  with  ochraceous  pollen,  except  on  the  tuber- 
cle and  on  the  cheeks;  the  brownish  mark  ou  the  tubercle  is  Y-shaped; 
iu  the  male,  the  front  is  black,  shining  above  the  antenose  only,  pollinose 
along  the  eyes.    Abdomen  of  a  pure  bronze-color,  densely  beset  with 
golden-yellow  pile  iu  the  female ;  somewhat  darker  in  the  male ;  the 
velvet-black  hind  margins  of  segments  2  and  3  are  subinterrupted 
in  the  female,  and  somewhat  broader  in  the  male.     Legs  of  the  female 
of  a  saturate  reddish-yellow,  the  penultimate  tarsal  joint  slightly^  infus- 
cated;  in  the  male,  the  tips  of  the  tarsi  are  infuscated  aud  the  four 
anterior  femora  have  a  brown  spot  on  the  front  side.     Wings  yellowish- 
hyaline  ou  the  antero-proximal  portion,  grayish-hyaliue  along  the  pos- 
terior margin ;  costal  cell  yellow ;  stigma  saturate-yellow ;   a  brown 
cloud,  in  the  shape  of  a  short  cross-band,  between  the  root  of  the  third 
vein  and  the  cross* vein  at  the  base  of  the  last  posterior  cell ;  small  cross- 
vein  likewise  clouded  with  brown  (the  coloring  of  the  wing  is  more 
intense  in  the  female  than  in  the  male).    Seems  to  be  very  variable  in 
size ;  one  of  the  males  is  about  lO"^""  long,  the  other  8°"° ;  the  female 
nearly  12°"°. 
Rob. — Kentucky  (F.  G.  Sanborn).    Two  males  and  one  female. 

3.  Ghrtsoohlamys  nxgbipes  u.  sp. — Male  and  female. — General  color- 
ing much  duller  than  in  Chr,  dives,  metallic  blackish-green ;  pollen  on 
the  face  and  front  dull  yellowish ;  frontal  pollinose  cross-band  ( 9  )  much 
narrower,  and  hence  the  black,  shining  space  above  the  antennse 
larger.  The  prevailing  pubescence  on  thorax  and  scutellum  is  black ; 
black,  opaque  hind  margins  of  the  segments  2  and  3  in  the  male  only, 
not  in  tke  female.  Femora  brown,  except  the  tip;  tibice  brownish- 
yellow,  more  or  less  infuscated  before  the  tip,  especially  the  frontpair ; 
tarsi  brownish-red  at  base,  brown  at  tip.  Wings  grayish-hyaline,  feebly 
tinged  with  brownish-yellow  at  the  root  aud  on  the  stigma;  costal  cell 
subhyaline  in  the  female ;  brownish  clouds  on  cross- veins  very  weak. 
Length  about  9"™. 

Hab. — Massachusetts  (F.  G.  Sanborn).  A  male  and  a  female  on  the 
same  pin. 

4.  Chbtsoohlamys  osossus. — Mafe.*— Very  like  0.  divesj  but  differs  in 
the  arista  being  black  and  the  hind  margins  of  the  abdominal  segments 
2  aud  3  without  velvet-black  hind  borders.  The  brown  spot  ou  the 
facial  tubercle  is  of  an  indefinite  outline,  not  Y-shaped,  as  in  the  two 
preceding  species.  Antennad«reddish-brown,  very  little  darker  along 
the  upper  edge.  Abdomen  uniformly  of  a  bright  bronze-green,  thickly 
beset  with  golden-yellow  pile.  Legs  altogether  of  a  saturate  reddish- 
yellow.  Length  10-11™™,  but  much  broader  than  the  male  of  0.  dives  o^ 
the  same  size. 

5^aft.— Near  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  (Mr.  Barfoot). 
Sphegomyia  bbevicobnis  n.  sp. — ifaZe.— Antennae  black,  about  half 
as  long  as  the  eye  from  its  upper  to  its  lower  corner;  they  are  inserted 
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ou  a  conical,  black  projection  of  the  front ;  joints  nearly  of  the  same 
length,  the  first  C3iindrical,  the  second  subtriangalar,  the  third  roanded, 
somewhat  brownish ;  arista  yellowish.  Face  and  front  golden-yellow,  the 
former  with  a  black  stripe  reaching  from  the  antenute  to  the  mouth ; 
cheeks  black;  vertex  black;  posterior  orbits  golden-yellow.  Thorax 
black;  hnmeri,  two  dorsal  lines,  interrupted  in  the  middle  and  not  reach- 
ing the  scntellum,  a  large  spot  on  the  plearsd  and  a  smaller  one  under  it 
yellow ;  scntellum  yellow,  its  posterior  edge  black,  beset  with  brownish 
pile ;  halceres  with  yellowish  knobs.  Abdomen  yellow ;  first  segment 
black  at  base ;  the  second  segment  has  two  narrow  black  cross^bands,  the 
one  at  the  base,  the  other  about  the  middle ;  the  second  does  not  reach 
the  lateral  margins :  they  are  connected  in  the  middle  by  a  black  Hoe ; 
the  third  segment  has  a  narrow  black  border  anteriorly,  a  small,  black, 
diamond-shaped  spot  in  the  middle,  and  two  black  streaks  on  each  side 
between  this  spot  and  the  lateral  margin ;  the  black  anterior  margin  of 
the  fourth  segment  is  entirely  cx)ncealed  under  the  preceding  segoieot, 
but  a  diamond-shaped  black  spot  in  the  middle  and  black  streaks  on  the 
sides  are  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  segment;  hypopygium  yel- 
low. Femora  black,  except  the  tip,  which  is  yellowish ;  the  hind  femora 
have  the  latter  half  brownish-yellow ;  tibias  and  tarsi  brownish-yellow ; 
the  two  last  joints  of  the  tarsi  black ;  the  end  of  the  third  joint  browu. 
Wings  tinged  with  brownish,  somewhat  yellowish  at  the  base  and  aloog 
the  anterior  margin ;  a  brownish  cloud  on  the  cross-veins.  Length 
11-.12«». 

Jaft.— Webber  Lake,  Sierra  County,  California,  July  27.  A  single 
male. 

This  species  is  very  like  the  well  known  Sphecomyia  fnttatay  but  is 
smaller,  has  the  two  first  joints  of  the  antenna  much  shorter,  and  a 
Somewhat  different  picture  of  the  third  and  fourth  abdominal  segmeat^; 
the  femora  are  darker.  In  other  respects,  the  resemblance  is  great.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  female  has  a  somewhat  different  abdomiDal 
picture. 

Sphecomyia  vittata  has  been  brought  from  Southern  Colorado  by 
Lieut.  W.  L.  Carpenter. 

Cebia  trtdbns  Loew,  Centur.,  x,  57.— A  male  from  Sierra  Nevada, 
California  (H.  Edwards),  agrees  with  the  description,  except  that  the 
hind  tarsi  are  yellowish  at  the  base. 

Family  MYOPID^. 

My  Californian  collection  contains  species  of  the  genera  Conops,  Myopa, 
and  Zodion, 

UUSOIDM  (in  the  widest  sense). 

In  this  large  division,  I  will  confine  myself  for  the  present  to  the  pub- 
lication of  a  few  species  belonging  to  the  Ortalidce  and  Trypetidcc,  the 
two  families  so  thoroughly  worked  up  by  Dr.  Loew  in  the  third  volume 
of  the  Monographs  of  the  North  American  Diptera.    To  the  small  uum 
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ber  of  the  western  species  which  I  am  able  to  describe  dow,  I  add  a 
few  interesting  new  species,  recant)}^  discovered  in  the  Atlantic  States* 

A  very  striking  Dtjeania^  very  common  in  the  Rocky  Moantains  of 
Colorado,  deserves  to  be  described  at  once,  in  order  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  collectors  to  its  habits.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  D^eaniay  a 
South  American  and  Mexican  genus,  should  occnr  so  commonly  at  high 
altitudes  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  among  alpine  forms,  and  it  would 
be  worth  the  while  to  investigate  on  what  insect  (probably  Lepidopterous) 
it  preys  as  a  parasite. 

Dejibania  vbxatrix  n.  sp.,  <J  9  .—Head  and  thorax  brownish-yellow ; 
abdomen  bright  ferruginous  red,  with  a  reddish-yellow  pubescence  and 
with  black  spines;  legs  red;  wings  pale  brownish.  Length  12-13""" 
(exclusive  of  the  length  of  the  bristles,  antennsB,  etc.). 

Face  and  cheeks  pale  yellow;  cheeks  with  some  long  and  soft  fulvous 
pile;  front  brownish-yerow,  with  a  brownish-red  longitudinal  stripeiu  the 
middle.  Antennae:  basal  jpint  reddish ;  third  joint  reddish-brown ;  arista 
black ;  palpi  reddish-yellow,  with  short  bfack  pile.  Thorax  brownish-yel- 
low, with  black  bristles  and  a  shorter  soft  yellowish  pubescence ;  on  the 
dorsum,  four  black  lines  are  perceptible ;  the  intermediate  pairs  diverge 
posteriorly,  and  do  not  reach  much  beyond  the  suture ;  the  lateral  lines 
are  broadly  interrupted  at  the  suture,  and  do  not  reach  either  the  ante- 
rior or  the  posterior  margin.  Scntellum  nearly  of  the  same  color  with 
the  thorax,  with  numerous  black  spines.  Abdomen  bright  ferrnginous 
red,  with  black  spines,  and  a  shorter,  dense,  rufous  pubescence,  espe- 
cially perceptible  posteriorly ;  on  the  first  segment,  under  the  scutellum, 
there  is  a  triangular  black  spot;  in  some  specimens,  this  spot  encroaches 
slightly  upon  the  second. segment;  sometimes  there  are  similar  trian- 
gular spots  in  the  middle  of  the  third  and  fourth  segments,  the  spot  on 
the  fourth  segment  being  occasionally  very  large ;  the  spot  on  the  third 
segment  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  majority  of  my  specimens.  Legs  yel* 
lowishred,  with  black  bristles  and  yellow  pile  on  the  femora.  Wings 
tinged  with  brownish ;  the  veins  reddish -yel  low  near  the  base. 

Hab. — Rocky  Mountains  in  Colorado,  common.  I  found  it  very  com- 
monly about  Georgetown,  Colo.,  at  an  altitude  of  8-9,000  feet.  Among 
the  described  DejeanicBy  D.  rufipalpis  Macq.  from  Mexico  seems  near- 
est to  it. 

Family  ORTALID^. 

Ptrgota  debilis  n.  sp.  ? — Brownish ;  wings  mottled  with  numerous 
pellucid  spots;  front  yellow,  tinged  with  brownish ;  ovipositor  almost  of 
equal  breadth,  blunt  at  tip.    Length  (including  ovipositor)  7-8°"™;  wing 

Head  pale  yellow;  front  above  the  antennae  w^ith  a  tinge  of  reddish- 
brown  ;  sides  of  front  and  vertex  yellow,  the  latter  with  a  black  dot  in 
the  middle ;  occiput  yellow,  with  a  brown  spot  in  the  shape  of  a  W 
above  the  neck  ;  anteunal  fovese  separated  by  a  brown  ridge,  which  is 
forked  in  front  and  connected  with  brown  lines  separating  the  sides  of 
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the  face  from  the  middle.  Antennae  yellowish-brown;  first  joint  brown; 
arista  2-jointed,  but  first  joint  extremely  small.  Thorax  pale  yellow; 
a  doable  brown  stripe  in  the  middle,  abbreviated  behind;  a  lateral  browD 
stripe  on  each  side,  abbreviated  in  front  and  interrupted  at  the  sntore; 
a  hnmeral  brown  dot;  a  pleural,  irregular  brown  stripe,  running  from 
the  neck  to  the  root  of  halteres ;  a  pectoral  brown  spot  below  it.  Sen* 
tellnra  yellow ;  metathorax  brown,  with  a  yellow  line  in  the  middle 
Abdomen  brownish-yellow,  more  brown  on  the  sides,  narrow,  almost, 
linear.  Ovipositor  about  two-thirds  of  the  abdomen  in  length,  brown- 
ish-yellow, with  brown  margins  ;  it  is  of  nearly  equal  breadth,  the  tip 
being  broad  and  bloatly  truncate;  on  its  anterior  portion,  on  both 
sides,  there  are  shallow  depressions,  with  slightly  projecting  comers 
under  them.  Feet  brownish-yellow ;  femora  tipped  with  black ;  tibi^ 
with  brown  rings  a  little  beyond  the  middle,  which  are  pale  on  the  four 
anterior  and  more  distinct  on  the  hind  tibisB.  Wings  pale  browns 
densely  mottled  with  pale  dots ;  a  short  brown  band  connects  the  small 
cross- vein  with  the  costa ;  posterior  cross-vein  more  oblique  than  in  P. 
valida  Harris,  and  last  section  of  fourth  vein  much  less  arcuated. 

Hab, — Bee  Springs,  Kentucky  (F.  G.  Sanborn).    Two  females. 

This  species  is  very  like  P.  valida  Harris  in  its  general  appearance, 
but  much  smaller;  head  and  feet  have  a  different  coloring,  the  ovipo8i. 
tor  a  totally  different  structure,  the  posterior  cross-vein  a  different  posi- 
tion, etc.    It  cannot  well  be  Oxyeephala  maculipennis  Macquart,  which 

is  larger,  etc. 

Family  TEYPETIDiB. 

Tbypeta  (CEdicabena)  persuasa  n.  sp.,  ^.— Wings  like  Mono- 
graphs, etc.,  iii,  tab.  xi,  f.  15,  except  that  the  infuscated  border  of  the  apex 
is  prolonged  along  the  anterior  margin,  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
cross-band  at  the  end  of  the  second  longitudinal  vein.  The  brown  spot 
on  the  pointed  end  of  the  anal  cell  is  much  larger ;  the  basal  portion  of 
the  wing,  including  the  costal  cell,  but  excluding  the  hyaline  inside  of 
the  second  basal  cell,  is  yellow.  Head  3^ellow ;  front  bright  gamboge- 
yellow,  with  a  silky  reflection.  AntenuaB  reddish-yellow ;  arista  yel- 
lowish at  base ;  frontal  bristles  black.  Thorax  reddish-yellow,  with  a 
grayish  pollen,  somewhat  concealing  two  indistinct  longitudinal  brown, 
ish  stripes,  expanded  anteriorly,  and  bearing  two  darker  spots  poste- 
riorly;  a  large  black  spot  on  each  side  between  the  root  of  the  wings 
and  the  scutellum ;  two  smaller  black  spots  at  the  base  of  the  scntd- 
lum.  Halteres  yellow.  Abdomen  ferruginous-red,  with  a  slight  gray, 
ishyellow  pollen  clothed  with  recumbent  black  pile;  no  longer  bristles. 
Legs  redd  ish -yellow.    Length  about  6"*". 

Hab. — Denver,  Colo.  (P.  K.  Uhler  and  A.  S.  Packard,  in  July).  Two 
male  specimens.  The  description  of  the  thorax  was  drawn  from  Mr. 
Uhler's  specimen ;  on  the  other,  the  stripes  and  spots  upon  it  were  much 
less  visible. 

Observation, — This  species  is  most  closely  allied  to  T.  tetanops  Loew 
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(Monogr.,  iii,  245}  from  Mexico,  for  which  the  sabgenas  (Edicaremi  "was 
established.  The  pecaliar  stractare  of  the  large  head,  proboscis,  eyes, 
the  short  wings,  the  straight  course  of  the  third  vein,  etc.,  are  all  to 
be  foand  in  T.persuasOj  as  described  in  T.  tetariops.  This  is  the  second 
CEdicarena  known,  and  the  first  in  the  United  States,  therefore  an  inter- 
esting addition  to  the  fauna. 

Trypbta  (Buabesta  f ;  sp. — Very  like  T.  ceqiialia  Loew  (Monogr.,  i, 
8C,  and  iii,  308,  tab.  x,  f.  20),  but  probably  different;  on  the  front 
femora  above,  a  black  stripe,  not  mentioned  in  Dr.  Loew's  description, 
and  not  visible  in  my  eastern  specimens.  The  wings  are  broader  and 
the  hyaline  spots  on  them  larger.    Gafion  City,  Colo.  (P.  R.  Uhler). 

Tbtpeta  (Eutrbta)  spabsa,  Loew,  Monogr.,  i,  78,  iii,  274,  tab- 
X,  f.  13. — A  specimen  from  Manitou,  Colo.  (Uhler),  and  another  from 
Southern  California  agree  in  the  main  with  the  specimens  from  the  At- 
lantic States.  (Compare,  however,  what  Dr.  Loew  says  about  this  spe- 
cies in  the  3d  volume  of  the  Monographs). 

Trypbta  {sensu  strict.)  sp. — A  single  female  from  Colorado  Springs 
(P.  R.  Uhler)  is  very  like  T.  palposa  Loew  (Monogr.,  iii,  2.53,  tab.  x, 
f.  9).  The  picture  of  the  wings  is  like  the  quoted  figure,  only  the  brown 
cross-bands  covering  the  two  cross-veins  are  not  connected  on  the  fifth 
vein  in  my  specimen.  As  Dr.  Loew's  specimen  was  a  male,  and  indiffer- 
ently preserved,  it  will  be  more  prudent  to  wait  for  more  material. 

Trypbta  (Aspllota)  alba  Loew,  Monogr.,  iii,  285,  tab.  xi,  f.  11.— 
Canon  City,  Colo.  (P.  R.  Uhler).  I  observe,  however,  that  the  third 
antennal  joint  is  not  round,  as  stated  iu  the  description,  but  has  a  dis- 
tinctly marked  angle  at  the  end. 

Trypbta  (Bnsina)  humilts  Loew,  Monogr.,  i,  81,  iii,  291,  tab.  x, 
f.  17. — Cuba  (Lw.);  Key  West;  the  Bermudas;  Denver,  Colo.  (Uhler). 

Trypbta  ^Straussia)  longipennis  Loew,  Monogr.,  i,  65,  iii,  238,' 
tab.  X,  f.  2  ^  ,  3  9 . — Different  localities  in  Southern  Colorado  in  June 
(W,  L.  Carpenter).    The   singular  variety  longltudinalis  Lw.  also  oc- 
curred there  ;  also  in  Golden,  Colo.,  July  3  ( A.  S.  Packard). 

Trypbta  (Urelli A)  sp. — Very  common  at  Crafton,  near  San  Ber- 
nardino, in  Southern  California,  in  March.  Resembles  T.  Solaris  Loew 
(Monogr.,  i,  84,  iii,  325,  tab.  x,  f.  19)  very  much.  The  spot  on  the 
wings  of  the  female  is  almost  exactly  like  the  figure,  which  is  also  taken 
from  a  female;  at  the  same  time,  that  spot  is  sabject  to  considerable  varia 
lions  in  different  specimens.  In  the  male  the  spot  is  smaller,  and  the 
two  rays  running  toward  the  apex,  as  well  as  that  reaching  toward  the 
stigma,  are  not  to  be  found;  but  in  this  sex  likewise  it  is  difficult  to  find 
two  specimens  absolutely  alike.  A  small  gray  spot  on  the  fifth  vein,  men- 
tioned in  the  description  of  T.  actinobola  Lw.,  sometiu.es,  but  not  al- 
ways, makes  its  appearance  here.  A  difference  which  seems  to  be  con- 
stant lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  brown  around  the  small  cross-vein, 
nor  any  dot  on  its  proximal  side  nor  in  the  discal  cell.  This  species 
seems  to  have  a  wide  distribution;  I  have  a  female  from  Santa  Monica, 
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Cal.,  and  another,  exactly  similar,  from  Colorado  Springs  (Uliler).  Be- 
fore describing  this  species,  it  will  be  necessary  to  compare  it  to  tbe 
original  specimens  of  T.  solaria  and  actinobola.  Trypeta/emoralU  Thom- 
son (Eag.  Resa,  582)  is  an  TJrellia^  and  may  be  only  a  variety  of  my 
species. 

Tbypeta  (Tephritis)  finalis  Loew,  Monogr.,  iii,  296,  tab.  xi,  f.  i 
(California  and  Texas). — Very  common  about  Lake  Taboe  and  Webber 
Lake,  Cal.  (July  1&-22),  on  Wyettia  mollis^  a  Composite,  which  is  evi. 
deutly  its  food-plant. 

Trypeta(Agidia)  FAUSTA  n.  sp.,  ^  9.— Black;  head,  lateral  stripes 
of  thorax,  scatellum,  tibial,  and  tarsi  yellowish  or  yellow ;  wings  nearly 
like  those  of  A,  fratria  (Monographs  of  North  American  Diptera,  iii, 
tab.  X,  f.  4),  bat  their  proximal  third  hyaline  with  a  narrow  black  cross- 
band.    Length  4-5°*™. 

Face,  palpi,  proboscis,  and  occipital  orbit  pale  yellow ;  antennse  and 
lower  portion  of  front  orange-yellow ;  sides  of  front  pale  yellow,  its 
upper  portion  ferruginous  yellow,  grayish-pollinose;  occiput  blackish. 
Thorax  black;  dorsum  clothed  with  a  short  golden-yellow  pubescence  and 
a  grayish  pollen,  forming  two  broad  stripes;  the  longer  bristles  are 
black ;  a  yellow  stripe  between  the  humerus  and  the  root  of  the  wing ; 
scutellum    pure  yellow.    Abdomen    black,  with  black  hairs.    Legs: 
coxae  blackish,  yellowish  at  the  tip;  trochanters  clay -yellowish ;  femora 
black,  their  tip  clay -yellowish ;  tibise  and  tarsi  clay -yellowish.     Halteres 
yellowish.    The  base  of  the  wings  is  as  in  A.  suavU^  the  apical  portiou 
like  that  of  A. fratria  (Monographs,  etc.,  vol.  iii,  tab.  x,  fig.  10,  and  f. 
4).    The  basal  tbird  of  the  wing  is  hyaline,  tinged  with  yellow  at  tbe 
root  and  on  the  veins,  and  with  a  narrow  black  cross-band,  beginning  at 
the  humeral  cross  vein  and  ending  on  the  sixth  longitudinal  vein  (see 
.fig.  10);  the  black  color  begins  ex;vct1y  where  it  does  in  fig.  10,  and  in- 
closes a  hyaline  triangle  reaching  from  the  costato  the  interval  between 
the  tbird  and  fourth  veins;  a  hyaline  spot  is  inclosed  by  the  black  on 
the  distal  part  of  the  discal  cell  (as  in  fig.  4,  only  smaller);  the  black  re- 
gion emits  a  cross  band  toward  tbe  |>osterior  border,  parallel  to  the  black 
border,  running  along  tbe  apical  portion  of  the  costa  (as  in  fig.  4);  tbe 
sinus  between  that  cross-band  and  the  black  costal  border  is  less  deep 
than  in  fig.  4,  and  only  reaches  the  tbird  vein ;  sometimes  it  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  small  hyaline  dot.    Tiie  distance  between  the  two  cross- 
veins  is  as  in  fig.  10,—- that;  is,  the  small  cross  vein  is  about  the  middle 
of  the  discal  cell ;  the  anal  cell  is  not  drawn  out  in  a  point  at  all. 

Hah. — Mount  Washington,  alpine  region  (George  Dimmock).  A  male 
and  a  female. 

Teypbta  (CEdaspis)  PiQNELOPB,  ^  ?. — Reddish-yellow ;  upper  side 
of  thorax  bla(*.k,  clothed  with  short,  coarse,  yellowish  bristles  ;  scutellum 
and  metathorax  black, shining;  wings  with  three  brownish  cross-bands; 
cross-veins  very  approximate.     Length  about  4°^™. 

Head  and  autennte  reddish-yellow ;  cheeks  pale  yellow ;  thorax  black 
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and  shining  above,  clothed  with  short,  coarse,  yellowish  or  reddish  (  9  ) 
bristles;  ander  sideof  the  thorax  pale  yellowish ;  scatellum  black,  shining, 
with  four  bristles ;  metathorax  black,  shining;  abdomen  reddish;  oviposi- 
tor reddish,  not  longer  than  the  last  abdominal  segment ;  feet  reddish- 
yellow.  The  cross-bands  on  the  wings  are  somewhat  like  Monographs, 
etc.,  vol.  iii,  tab.  xi,  fig.  17  or  18 ;  first  a  short  one,  starting  from  the 
humeral  cross-vein  ;  next  two  bands  forming  an  inverted  V,  the  angle 
of  which  rests  on  the  anterior  margin,  the  two  ends  on  the  posterior  one  ; 
tinally,  a  band  along  the  apical  margin,  coalescent  at  one  end  with 
the  angle  of  the  Y,  and  ending  on  the  other  side  in  the  second  posterior 
cell,  close  beyond  the  tip  of  the  fourth  vein.  The  color  of  these  bands 
is  reddish-brown ;  the  ends  of  the  Y  and  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
apical  band  are  darker  brown.  There  is  a  small  brownish  cloud  on  the 
posterior  margin  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Y;  and  a  very  nar- 
row hyaline  space  between  the  apical  band  and  the  costal  vein  near 
the  tip  of  second  longitudinal  vein  ;  sometimes  this  space  is  reduced  to 
a  small  spot  only  (at  any  rate,  this  hyaline  space  is  much  smaller  than 
in  the  above-quoted  figures). 

Hab. — Manlius,  N.  Y.  (J.  H.  Comstock). 

Observation. — This  species  has  all  the  characters  of  a  true  (Edaqns; 
approximate  cross- veins,  the  posterior  one  especially  being  very  oblique ; 
a  black,  shining  scutellum  ;  a  short  ovii)ositor,  etc. 

Trypeta  (Eutreta)  DIANA  u.sp.,  <?  9 . — Black,  shining;  abdomen  red, 
except  the  tip,  which  is  black  ;  wings  broad,  black,  with  whitish  drops, 
the  apex  margined  with  white.  Length,  ^  5""";  9  (with  the  ovipositor) 
G-T°^.    Length  of  wing,  <?  3°^" ;   9  4°»'". 

Front  broad,  reddish,  with  black  bristles  on  the  sides;  the  usual 
bristles  on  the  vertex  likewise  black ;  but  besides  these  there  are  nu- 
merous stubble-shaped  whitish  (^)  or  whitish  yellow  (9)  bristles  on 
the  vertex  and  on  the  posterior  orbit  above.  Antennae  pale  yellowish  ; 
arista,  except  at  the  basis,  black.  Face  whitish-pollinose.  Thorax  black, 
shining,  clothed  above  with  short  whitish  hairs,  not  dense  enough  to 
iuterfere  with  the  luster  of  the  dorsum.  Legs  black,  shining ;  tarsi  pale* 
Abdomen  blood-red.  The  two  last  segments  in  the  male  and  the  ovi- 
positor in  the  female  black.  The  penultimate  segment  in  the  male  shows 
a  narrow,  reddish,  posterior  border.  The  first  joint  of  the  ovipositor  is 
about  equal  to  the  two  last  segments  taken  together.  The  wings  are 
broad,  rounded,  black,  covered  with  numerous  white  round  dots,  rather 
nuiformly  spread  over  the  disk  of  the  wing,  but  not  encroaching  upon  a 
rather  broad  border,  which  is  uniformly  black.  At  and  beyond  the  tip 
of  the  sixth  longitudinal  vein,  however,  the  white  dots  reach  the  margin 
of  the  wing.  The  apex  of  the  wing  between  the  tip  of  the  second  vein 
aiul  the  middle  of  the  second  posterior  cell  has  a  crescent-shaped  white 
border.    The  posterior  cross-vein  is  very  oblique  and  only  gently  curved. 

A  male  and  a  female  specimen  were  bred  by  Mr.  C.  Y.  Eiley  from  a 
11  H  B     ' 
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gall  on  the  Wild  Sage  {Artemisia  tridentata)  iu  Missoari.    The  flies  issned 
June  7  and  9. 

Observation. — The  wing  of  this  species  is  altogether  like  that  of  Trypeta 
sparsa  Wied.  (Monographs,  etc.,  vol.  iv,  tab.  x,  f.  13),  only  the  color- 
ing is  darker  brown  ^  the  white  dots  are  less  dense;  there  is  no  white 
mark  at  the  tip  of  the  first  longitudinal  vein ;  the  white  apical  cresceDt 
begins  exactly  at  the  tip  of  the  second  vein,  having  only  a  yellowish 
prolongation  before  it.  In  the  male  specimen,  the  white  drops  are  very 
faint,  and  disappear  entirely  in  the  surroundings  of  the  fifth  longitudi- 
nal vein. 

TfiYPETA  (ZoNOSEMA)  BASIOLUM  u.  sp.,  i  9 .— Yellow ;  somewhat 
ferruginous  on  the  thorax ;  metathorax  with  two  black  spots }  wings  not 
unlike  Monographs,  etc.,  iii,  tab*  xi,  f.  15,  only  the  brown  border  on 
the  apex  is  prolonged  anteriorly,  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
cross-band.    Length  5-6°*°*. 

Yellow ;  somewhat  ferruginous  on  the  thorax  and  front ;  antennie  yel- 
low, reaching  beyond  the  middle  of  the  face;  third  joint  elongated,  its 
upper  edge  straight,  perhaps  even  slightly  concave;  its  tip  angular; 
arista  brown,  yellowish  at  base,  finely  pubescent ;  bristles  on  the  head 
black ;  two  black  spots  on  the  metathorax  under  the  scutellum ;  tbej 
are  rounded  in  the  male,  larger  and  in  the  shape  of  a  longitudinal 
stripe  in  the  female;  a  small  black  dot  immediately  behind  the  root  of 
the  wing,  I  perceive  only  iu  the  female.  Abdomen  brownish-yellow,  with 
black  pile;  ovipositor  broad,  in  verted- trapezoidal,  shorter  than  the  two 
last  segments  taken  together,  yellowish-ferruginous.  Wings  subhyaline  ; 
a  short,  oblique,  pale  brown  mark  in  the  costal  cell  near  the  humeral 
cross-vein  ;  a  pale  brown  cloud  in  the  innermost  proximal  end  of  the 
first  basal  cell ;  a  similar  pale  cloud  on  the  angular  vein  closing  the 
anal  cell ;  a  brown  cross-band  runs  from  the  anterior  margin,  covers  the 
small  cross- vein,  and  stops  short  in  the  middle  of  the  third  posterior  cell 
without  reaching  the  hind  margin ;  the  anterior  end  of  this  cross-band 
is  very  dark  brown,  and  nearly  fills  out  the  interval  between  the  ends 
of  the  auxiliary  and  first  veins ;  a  second  cross-band  begins  at  the  distal 
end  of  the  marginal  cell,  which  it  fills  out,  except  its  extreme  tip,  covers 
the  great  cross- vein,  and  ends,  on  the  posterior  margin  of  the  wing,  in  the 
distal  end  of  the  third  posterior  cell ;  in  the  middle,  between  these  two 
principal  cross-bauds,  on  the  anterior  margin,  there  is  a  short,  oblique, 
brown  streak,  which  bisect3  the  marginal  cell,  and  is  prolonged  as  a  pale 
shadow  across  the  submarginal ;  along  the  apex  of  the  wing,  there  is  a 
brown  border,  which  begins  at  the  second  cross-band  and  ends  a  little 
beyond  the  fourth  vein. 

Mab. — Brookline,  Mass.  (Fred.  C.  Bowditch).    Two  specimens. 

Observation, — Meigen's  tab.  4S,  f.  16,  very  nearly  represents  the  pic- 
ture of  the  wings  of  this  species,  only  the  cross-bands  in  my  species 
are  farther  apart  toward  their  end.  Meigen's  figure  represents  the 
wing  of  Zonosema  alternata  Fall.  (syn.  continua  Meig.),  and  I  believe 
that  T.  basiolum  must  likewise  be  placed  in  the  subgenus  Zonosema. 
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GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE   DIPTERA  OF  THE  WESTERN  REGION,  AND 

OF  CALIFORNIA  IN  PARTICULAR. 

Id  the  introductory  paragraphs  to  the  families  of  Diptera^  of  which 
I  have  treated  in  the  preceding  pages,  I  have  attempted  some  general- 
izations concerning  the  character  of  the  Western,  and  especially  of  the 
Californian,  faunae,  and  their  relationship  to  other  faunse.  In  trying  now 
to  snm  op  these  generalities,  I  become  more  than  ever  aware  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  Diptera  of  that  fauna,  and 
of  the  meagerness  of  the  results  obtained.  If  I  persist,  nevertheless, 
in  my  attempt,  it  is  because  I  find  that  the  general  results  thus  far 
reached  for  the  order  of  Diptera  coincide  with  those  obtained  in  the 
other  orders  of  insects,  and  that  their  publication,  even  in  their  present 
imperfect  form,  may  tend  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  those  results. 

The  belief  of  many,  and  under  which  I  confess  to  have  labored  undil 
better  informed,  that  the  Kocky  Mountains  form  a  natural  boundary  for 
a  distinct  entomological  fauna,  is  erroneous.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
somewhere  between  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  the  Mississippi  there  is  a 
line,  west  of  which  agriculture  becomes  precarious  without  artificial 
irrigation.  This  line,  which  some  observers  place  about  longitude  98^, 
marks  the  eastern  limit  of  a  region  which  extends  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  is  characterized  by  peculiar  conditions  of  life  and  a  peculiar  fauna. 
Among  these  conditions,  the  principal,  the  onenvhich  determines  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  whole  region,  is  summer  dryness.  The 
natural  limits  of  this  region,  both  north  and  south,  are  countries  where 
summer  rains  prevail.  In  the  north,  this  limit  marks  the  beginning  of 
northern  forms,  some  of  which  are  circumpolar ;  in  the  south,  the  advent 
of  a  tropical  fauna.  All  living  beings,  and  the  insects  among  the  rest, 
have  to  adapt  themselves  to  that  condition  of  dryness.  This  explains 
the  prevalence  of  Ileteromera  among  the  Beetles  the  remarkably  stout 
carapace  of  which  enables  them  to  withstand  desiccation  for  a  surpris- 
ingly long  time  (in  Lacordaire's  collection,  an  Eleodes  remained  alive 
on  its  pin  for  seven  months,  of  course  without  any  food).  Such  Heter- 
omera  escape  the  heat  of  the  day  by  their  nocturnal  habits.  Their 
asually  black  color  is  the  concomitant  of  such  habits.  Certain  Carabldce^ 
also  nocturnal,  have  the  same  black  color,  and  often  a  remarkable  re- 
semblance to  the  Heteromera  in  their  outward  appearance.  Dry  soil 
and  sunny  exposures  attract  the  burrowing  Hymenoptera — Bees,  Sand- 
wasps,  Mutillce — which  form  another  characteristic  feature  of  the  region. 
Tbe  nests  of  these  are  infested  by  numerous  parasites — the  Melmdce 
among  Coleopte^'a,  the  Bombylidce  among  Diptera,  Such  is  the  explana- 
tion of  the  presence  in  the  Western  Plains  of  numerous  species  of 
CanthaHs  (Epicauta)  and  of  the  Bombylidce,  which  prevail  among  the 
Diptera  of  the  region  as  much  as  the  Heteromera  among  the  Beetles. 

The  same  conditions  of  life,  with  the  same  results,  exist  in  other  con- 
tinents. There  is  a  vast  region  in  the  Old  World  which  resembles,  in 
that  respect,  the  North  American  western  region.    It  is  the  so-called 
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Mediterranean  and  Central  Asiatic  region,  extending  from  Portagal  to 
Turkestan,  and  embracing  Southern  Europe  and  Northern  Africa.  It 
is  also  characterized  by  the  prevalence  of  Reteromera  among  tlie 
Coleoptera  and  of  BombylidcB  among  the  Diptera,  It  displays  a  remark- 
able unity  of  character  through  that  vast  expanse  of  country.  The 
very  striking  genus  Julodia  {Bupreetidw)  occurs  in  Spain  as  well  as  in 
Turkestan,  and  nowhere  else,  except  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
Small  family  of  Olaphyridm  {Lamellicornia)  is  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  same  Mediterranean  region,  and  also,  although  in  other  forms 
to  the  Cape.  The  genera  Cleonus  and  Brachyoerua  {Rhyncophora)  living 
on  sandy  soil  and  in  hot  situations  chanicterize  the  same  Mediterranean 
and  Central  Asiatic  region. 

The  same  unity  of  character  distinguishes  the  North  American  west 
era  fauna.  Besides  the  Melaaomata  and  other  Heteromera^  which  occar 
in  increasing  numbers  from  the  Plains  of  Kansas  and  Colorado  to  Cali- 
fornia, the  entomologist  is  struck  by  the  occurrence  of  other  forms  of 
Coleoptera^  unknown  in  the  Atlantic  States ;  for  instance,  the  Dasytidae^ 
which  occur  in  Colorado  and  in  California,  and  are  also  represented  in 
Europe.  MasariSj  a  very  peculiar  genus  of  VespidcCj  for  a  long  time 
known  only  from  Algiers,  has  been  found  since  in  the  Bocky  Mountains, 
in  Texas,  and  in  California.  A  number  of  Odonata  occur  in  California, 
in  the  Yellowstone  region,  and  in  Colorado,  but  do  not  extend  farther 
east.  Among  the  Diptera^  I  will  quote  some  leading  s  pecies,  as  Taha- 
nm  punctifer^  Silmm  gigantuluSy  Hupeodes  volucris,  Lordotus  gibbmSj  the^ 
genus  Ospriooerus^  which  occur  in  the  whole  western  region,  and  not  in  the 
Atlantic  States ;  LordotuSy  Eupeod&tj  and  Ospriocerus^  being  new  gen- 
era, as  far  as  known,  peculiar  to  that  region  ;  Silvius^  a  European  genus, 
which,  if  it  occurs  at  all  in  the  Atlantic  States,  must  be  exceedingly 
rare.  The  very  remarkable  case  of  Syrphus pyrastri^  a  European  Syr- 
phid,  very  common  in  California,  and  also  found  in  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico,  but  never  east  of  the  Mississippi,  will  be  discussed  below. 

The  resemblance  between  the  western  and  the  Mediterranean  and  Cen- 
tral Asiatic  fauna,  is  an  analogy,  due  to  the  identity  of  meteoric  condi 
tions;  it  is  not  a  relationship.  The  same  families  of  insects  will  prevail,  not 
necessarily  the  same  genera.  Thus,  among  the  Reteromera  y  the  great 
majority  of  genera  in  both  regions  are  different.  The  Diptera  are  more 
cosmopolitan  in  the  distribution  of  their  genera.  Such  large  genera  as 
BomhyUuSy  Anthrax^  Stenapogon,  Saropogon^  belonging  to  dry  regions, 
are  the  same  in  the  Old  World  and  in  North  America;  but,  in  the  same 
families,  Bomhylidce  and  Asilidw,  a  number  of  small  genera  occur,  pecu- 
liar to  each  region.  Cases  of  identity  of  small  and  exclusive  genera,  like 
the  above-quoted  one  of  the  Vespid  Mdsaria^  are  for  this  reason  very  in- 
teresting. Pedhiocoris  hrachonyx  Mayr  is  a  large  aquatic  Remipteron^  of 
which  I  brought  specimens  from  San  Diego,  Cal.  Mr.  Uhler  tells  me 
that  the  same  genus  is  known  to  occur  in  Egj^pt  and  Turkey.  Amoui; 
the  Diptera^  I  will  name  the  small  genus  Xestomyza^  a  singular  Therevid 
represented  in  the  Mediterranean  fauna,  at  the  Cape,  and  in  California. 
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Altogether  different  from  that  analogy,  arising  from  the  similarity  of 
meteoric  conditions,  are  certain  resemblances  between  the  western  fauna 
(and  especially  that  of  California)  and  the  fauna  of  Northern  and  Cen- 
tral Europe,  resemblances  manifested  in  cases  of  generic  and  even  spe- 
cific identity.  These  cases  derive  their  significance  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  foreign  to  the  fanna  of  the  Eastern  United  States;  and  they 
are  the  more  strange,  as,  far  from  being  favored  by  any  similitude  of 
meteoric  and  botanic  conditions,  they  seem  to  exist  in  spite  of  differ- 
ences in  these  conditions.  Northern  and  Central  Europe,  in  their  cli- 
mate and  the  character  of  their  vegetation,  are  certainly  more  like  the 
northern  Atlantic  States  of  the  Union  than  the  western  region.  In  snch 
cases,  fannal  resemblances  are  more  than  analogies,  and  seem  to  indicate 
some  relationship,  some  hidden  genetic  connection  between  the  faunas 
of  Europe  and  the  western  portion  of  this  continent: 

A  European  who  has  lived  for  some  time  in  the  Eastern  States  of  the 
Union,  and  crosses  the  Bocky  Mountains  for  the  first  time,  is  soon  struck 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Magpie,  a  European  bird  unknown  in  the 
Eastern  States.  I  am  told  that  many  parallel  cases  occur  among  birds. 
Similar  coincidences  occur  in  all  the  orders  of  insects. 

Plusia  gamma  is  very  ^common  in  California,  and  also  occurs  in  Colo- 
rado and  Texas ;  not  in  the  Atlantic  States.  It  is  a  well-known  Euro- 
pean species.  The  genus  ParnasHus  occurs  in  the  Coast  Eange,  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  Bocky  Mountains ;  it  is  found  in  the  Alps  in 
Europe,  in  Sweden,  and  in  Finland ;  it  is  not  found  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
ArgynniSj  Melitoiaj  Lyeoena,  and  the  Satyridcdj  are  by  far  more  com- 
mon in  California  and  in  Europe  than  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  Cali- 
forDian  Papilvo  zolicaon  is  almost  the  same  as  the  European  P.machaon. 
In  Mr.  Grote's  Check  List,  etc.  (p.  22),  I  find  the  statement  that  Oehria 
saucelitcB  Grote  is  a  Noctua^  with  a  horned  clypeus,  like  the  European 
Oehria  flavago  HUbner,  and  that  no  similar  case  is  known  to  occur  in  the 
Eastern  States. 

Among  the  Netiroptera^  there  is  the  European  genus  Bhaphidiaj  quite 
common  in  California,  and  occurring  in  several  species;  it  is  unknown 
in  the  Atlantic  States.  Among  the  Orthoptera,  the  genus  Locusia  oc- 
curs in  Europe  and  in  the  Western  Begion,  and  not  in  the  Atlantic 
States.  Among  the  Biptera^  I  found  in  the  Yosemite  Yalley  a  species 
of  the  genus  Elliptera  {TipuHdw)^  a  genus  discovered  in  Europe  within 
the  last  fifteen  years  only,  and  not  known  to  occur  in  the  Atlantic 
States.  A  species  of  the  European  genus  Silvina  is  common  in  Califor- 
nia, and  also  occurs  in  Colorado ;  I  have  never  seen  a  Silviua  taken  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  although  one  is  described  by  Wiedemann.  The  genus 
Sphwropharia  (Melithrepius  Loew,  Sfyrphida)  is  more  abundantly  repre- 
sented in  California  and  in  Europe  than  in  the  Atlantic  States.  The 
Californian  Leptidce  have  a  more  European  general  appearance  than  those 
of  the  Atlantic  States.  The  above-mentioned  Syrphus  pyraatri  is  a 
common  European  insect,  the  larvae  of  which  live  on  Aphides;  it  is  quite 
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common  ia  all  parts  of  California;  I  also  have  specimens  from  Utah, 
Colorado,  and  Northern  New  Mexico.  To  my  knowledge,  it  has  never 
been  foand  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  suggestion  that  8.  pyrastri  may 
have  been  accidentally  introduced  in  California,  and  is  gradually  spread 
ing  eastward,  may  be  met  by  the  fact  that  Bay's  Syrphus  affinis^  which 
is  nothing  else  but  S.pyrastri^  was  caught  by  that  entomologist  near  the 
Arkansas  Biver  as  early  as  1820,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  advanced 
eastward  since.  The  occurrence  of  this  species  in  the  west  gains  a 
peculiar  significance  from  its  simultaneous  occurrence  in  Chili,  recorded 
by  Macquart. 

Not  all  the  cdincidences  with  the  European  fauna  just  alluded  to  be- 
long to  the  whole  western  fauna.  Many  are  peculiar  to  California  only, 
although,  owing  to  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  western  Dipteraj  we 
are  often  unable  t6  state  which  among  them  belong  to  the  one  or  to  the 
other  category. 

The  affinities  with  the  Chilian  fauna  seem  to  be  especi4ly  Californian. 
Besides  the  case  of  Syrphtis  pyrcLstri^  just  mentioned,  the  following  id- 
stances  have  occurred  to  me : — The  Tipulid  Protoplasta  vipio^  from  Cali- 
fornia, belongs  to  a  remarkable  group,  hitherto  represented  by  three 
species  only :  Macrochile  spectrum^  a  fossil  Dipteron  from  the  Prussian 
amber ;  Protoplasta  fitchUj  from  the  Atlantic  States ;  and  Tanyderui 
pictusy  from  Chili.  A  somewhat  analogous  case  is  that  of  Eriocera  eali- 
/arnica  {T^pultdce)^  one  of  the  Eriocerw,  with  enormously  prolonged  an 
tennsB  in  the  male.  Of  such  ErioceroB  I  have  hitherto  known  only  three 
species  from  the  northern  United  States,  two  fossil  species  in  amber, 
and  one  from  Chili  (the  Megistocera  chilensis  of  Pbilippi,  which  I  strongk 
suspect  to  be  an  Eriooera).  My  new  genus  Ehaphiomidas  {Midaida)  has 
its  nearest  relative  in  Mitrodetus  from  Chili.  The  genus  Clavator  {Asi- 
Ud(e)  ft'om  Chili,  if  my  identification  be  correct,  is  represented  in  Cali< 
fornia.  The  most  interesting  case  is  that  of  Apiocera^  an  anomaloas 
genus,  intermediate  between  Asilidce  and  Midaidce,  and  hitherto  found 
only  in  Chili  and  Australia.    I  describe  a  species  from  California. 

Several  genera  of  Diptera  have  not  been  yet  found  outside  of  the 
limits  of  California,  although  it  is  very  probable  that  they  have  a  some- 
what wider  distribution.  Such  are  EulonchU'S  {CyrtidcB)j  Dieolonm, 
Ahlautatus  (Asilidce),  Pantarbes,  Paracosmus  (BambylidcB)^  the  extra- 
ordinary genus  Polymedon  (DolichopodidcB),  and  Phyllolabis  (Tipulid<e). 

Ospriocerns  {AHlid^e),  Lor  dolus  (Bani&yi.),and  Eupeodes  (Syrphidce)  have 
already  been  named  as  peculiar  to  the  whole  western  region. 

Among  the  singularities  of  the  Californian  fauna  of  IHptera  I  will  men- 
tion the  apparent  rarity  of  Trickocera{Tipul)jO{  which  I  found  only  a  sin- 
gle specimen  of  a  rather  peculiar  species ;  the  apparently  frequent  occur- 
ence of  Hygroceleuthtu  (Dolichop.)^  of  which  I  found  two  species,  before  I 
had  collected  more  than  one  Dolifihopus  (in  the  Eastern  States,  a  single 
species  of  Hygroceleuthus  is  known,  and  some  fifty  species  of  Dolichopus) ; 
the  large  number  of  Tipulce  and  the  comparatively  rare  Pachyrrkina ; 
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the  occarreoce  of  Trimicra pilipes,  apparently  identical  witb  tbe  European 
and  probably  with  the  Forth  American  T,  anomalay  although  the  latter 
is  comparatively  rare  in  the  Eastern  States,  while  T.  pilipes  is  exceedingly 
comimon  in  all  California  in  winter. 

In  the  whole  western  region,  the  genera  Tabanus  and  Chrysopa  seem 
to  be  far  less  abundant  in  species  than  in  the  region  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

Of  the  anomalous  family  Blepharoceridevj  all  the  species  of  which 
seem  to*  be  rare  and  local,  I  have  described  a  species  from  Yosemite 
Valley  and  a  new  genus  from  the  Bocky  Mountains. 

After  having  detailed  the  peculiarities  of  the  western,  and  especially 
of  the  Californian,  Dipterous  fauna,  it  remains  for  us  to  examine  what 
they  have  in  common  with  the  eastern  fauna.  As  a  rule,  cases  of  specific 
identity  between  those  regions  occur  more  frequently  in  those  same 
families  in  which  cases  of  specific  identity  are  more  frequent  between 
Europe  and  K'orth  America.  Several  Californian  Limnohice  are  not 
distinguishable  from  eastern  species.  Trimicra  pilipesj  already  men- 
tioned, and  Sympleeia  puncHpennis^  seem  to  be  species  of  nearly 
universal  occurrence.  Several  Syrphidce^  common  in  the  Eastern 
States,  also  occur  in  California.  AsiUda  and  Tabanidce,  on  the  con- 
trary, seem  to  be  different  in  both  regions,  just  as  no  species  of  these 
two  families  is  as  yet  known  to  be  common  to  North  America  and 
Europe." 

The  genera  Ceraturgus^  Nicocles  {AsiKdas)^  Triptotricha  (Leptidm)^  and 
the  singular  Epibates  {BombylidcB)^  are  worth  noticing  as  being  common 
to  both  sides  of  Korth  America,  and  not  found  yet  outside  of  that  con- 
tinent. The  remarkable  genus  Bachicerus  {Xylophagidce)  belonged  in 
the  same  category,  until  recently,  when  it  was  found  in  Spain. 

In  tbe  mountain-ranges  which  cross  the  western  region  from  north 
to  south,  some  northern  and  subarctic  genera  and  species  are  able  to 
reach  very  far  south,  and  thus  to  come  in  contact  with  the  forms  of  the 
local  fauna.  In  Yosemite  Valley,  at  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet,  the  mixture 
of  truly  Californian  forms  with  those  peculiar  to  the  Sierra  is  only 
beginning,  the  latter  being  comparatively  rare.  Around  Webber  Lake, 
that  is,  farther  north,  and  at  an  altitude  of  7,000  to  8,000  feet,  Californian 
genera  and  species  still  occur  in  abundance,  but  more  northern  forms 
are  frequently  met  with  them.  The  northern  genus  Scellus  {DoUchopo- 
did(e)  occurs  alongside  of  the  Californian  Uulonchva  (Cyrtidce).  With 
the  Californian  Dasyllis  asiur  (Asilidce)  and  Laphria  vultur  (u2.),  I  found 
Laphria  rapax  (id),  which  looks  like  a  northern  form,  although  I  may  be 
mistaken  in  my  surmise.  The  specimens  of  Dasyllis  astuvj  found  at 
that  altitude,  have  much  more  yellow  pile  on  their  legs,  neck,  and  pleurse 
than  those  which  were  taken  but  little  above  sea-level.  According  to 
the  same  law,  Dasyllis  flavicollis  Say,  which  ranges  from  Canada  to 
Texas,  has  much  more  yellow  on  its  legs  and  pleurae  in  the  north  thar 
in  the  south.    Many  interesting  species  were  found  round  Webber  Lake 
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I  will  name  a  new  Tachyirechm  (DoUc1u>2>')j  related  to  T.  mcechus  of  the 
Eastern  States,  which  I  used  to  find  abundantly  near  the  Trenton  Falk 
New  York;  a  new  Sphecomyia  (Syrphid(e)j  a  remarkable  geniis,  of  which 
only  two  species  were  hitherto  known,  one  in  Earope  and  the  other  in 
North  America,  and  those  two  may  yet  tarn  out  to  be  identical ;  tbirtefn 
species  of  the  genus  Cyrtopogon  {AsiUdoe)^  eleven  of.^hich  were  unde 
scribed,  and  some  of  them  remarkably  handsome  (in  Dr.  Schiner'> 
Catalogue  of  A8ilid(ej  published  in  1866,  only  thirteen  species  of  Cyrto 
pogon  are  enumerated  for  the  whole  world).  The  other  orders  of  insecL^ 
afforded  the  same  interest.  Parnassiux  was  very  common  ;  two  new 
species  of  Cicada  were  found,  etc. 

Of  the  fauna  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  I  had  occasion  to  speak  Id 
another  place  (Report  on  the  Diptera  collected  by  Lieutenant  CarpeD 
ter  in  Colorado  in  1873,  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories  for  that  year).  The 
relationship  of  the  fauna  in  the  higher  regions  of  those  monntaiDs  to  that 
of  the  northern  latitudes  of  the  continent  is.  much  more  marked  thau 
that  of  the  fauna  round  Webber  Lake  in  the  Sierra.  A  series  of  char- 
acteristic northern  forms  were  found  in  Lieutenant  Carpenter's  col- 
lection:— E^perinua  brevifrans  (Bibionidie)^  which  had  been  received 
from  Mackenzie  River  and  collected  by  myself  on  Mount  Washington: 
Arctophila  flagransj  Tipula  niacrolabU^  Helophilus  biliiieatufj  etc.  For 
want  of  time,  I  did  not  collect  much  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  was 
struck  by  the  frequent  occurrence,  near  Georgetown,  Colo.  (8,500  feet 
altitude),  of  a  species  of  Dejeania  (TacAtnuto),  a  genus  which  was  hith- 
erto received  from  South  America  and  Mexico.  Near  Manitoa,  Colo, 
(altitude  6,400  feet),  another  very  large  and  peculiar  Tachinid  oocorreil 
of  which  I  also  have  specimens,  collected  by  Mr.  Cleveland  near  San 
Diego. 

Such  facts,  as  well  as  many  others  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the 
present  paper,  prove  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  learned  yet  about 
the  laws  regulating  the  geographical  distribution  of  insects.  In  the 
mean  while,  it  is  useful  to  keep  such  facts  in  view  by  singling  them  cot 
from  the  arid  mass  of  descriptive  entomology'. 
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[Plates  27,  28.] 

LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 

Baltimore,  January  1,  1877. 

Dear  Sib  :  The  results  of  my  observations  and  collecting  daring  the 
two  weeks  that  I  was  enabled,  through  your  courtesy,  to  spend  on  the 
plains  and  mountains  of  Eastern  Colorado,  are  embodied,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  following  pages. 

Although  much  hindered  by  rains,  hail,  and  snow-storms,  I  was  able 
to  extend  rapidly  a  series  of  collecting  trips  from  Denver,  and  a  few  miles 
north  of  it  as  far  as  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Arkansas  River,  a  few  miles 
west  of  Cation  City.  In  all  the  sections  visited,  I  had  no  occasion  to 
complain  of  the  scarcity  of  insect  life.  Indeed,  in  such  places  as  were 
moderately  supplied  with  water,  either  in  the  canons  of  the  mountains 
or  ou  the  farms  and  lands  adjacent  to  the  creeks  and  irrigating  canals, 
many  kinds  of  insects  were  as  abundant  as  we  find  them  to  be  in  cor- 
responding situations  in  the  Atlantic  States.  It  was  only  in  the  per- 
fectly desert  spots  which  afforded  no  sustenance  for  vegetation  that  an 
absence  of  these  creatures  was  to  be  noted.  An  examination  of  the 
country  in  and  adjoning  Denver,  particularly  on  the  west  side,  showed 
that  the  common,  weeds  of  the  eastern  div'sion  of  the  continent  had 
already  established  themselves  there,  and  that,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
many  of  the  common  insects  dependent  upon  them  were  present  in 
abundance.  On  the  open  commons  of  the  suburbs  of  Denver  I  was  de- 
lighted to  see  large  patches  of  showy  flowers,  and  to  observe  how  cer- 
tain insects  of  similar  colors  flew  to  and  rested  upon  them.  Very  con- 
spicuously was  this  the  case  with  a  delicately  blue  Lupin,  with  fine  large 
heads,  which  occurred  in  vast  numbers  near  a  mill-race  running  through 
a  low  part  of  the  plains.  Two  species  of  the  little  bluets,  Lycwna 
melissa  and  L.  rapahoe^  settled  upon  these  flowers,  and  when  at  rest  were 
very  difficult  to  recognize.  Danais  archippus  Cramer  was  widely  distrib- 
uted, exceptin  the  high  mouutains,and  was  generally  observed  to  be  mat- 
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iDg.  It  was  common  in  most  places  away  from  the  moantains,  but  less 
common  in  Clear  Creek  CaiioD,  in  the  Ute  Pass  and  adjoining  galches, 
and  in  the  Caiion  of  the  Arkansas.  Specimens  were  to  be  seen  along  the 
route  from  Baltimore  all  the  way  to  Kansas  City ;  while  in  Eastern 
Kansas  it  seemed  to  be  more  abandant  than  anywhere  else.  On  the 
treeless  plains,  it  and  all  other  large  flying  insects,  excepting  the  grass- 
hoppers and  dragon-flies,  ceased  to  appear  nntil  we  reached  the  vieiDity 
of  water  and  cultivated  lands,  when  it  wste  again  seen  on  the  wing,  fly- 
ing with  its  wonted  vigor. 

In  the  Clear  Creek  Caiion  and  adjactent  gulches,  the  large  and  showy 
Papilio  daunus  Boisd.  was  flying  rapidly  and  agitatedly  over  the  water, 
as  if  seeking  for  a  plant  upon  which  to  deposit  its  eggs.  One  specimen 
was  also  noticed  in  the  Ute  Pass  on  August  13.  All  of  them  were  too 
restless  to  admit  of  capture,  and  at  no  time  were  they  within  reach 
of  my  net.  At  the  same  time  and  in  the  first-mentioned  place,  PierU 
oleraoeaj  Vanessa  antiopa^  lAmenitis  iceidemeyeri  in  very  fresh  condition, 
a  large  Argynnis,  Colias  eurytheme^  and  a  small  Melitoea^  were  either  seen 
or  captured.  A  very  fine  large  Satyrus  was  tolerably  common  in  Bea. 
ver  Brook  Gulch,  and  another  species  occurred  in  the  gulch  near  Manl- 
tou.  Colias  eurytheme  and  Pieris  protodice  were  abundant  near  Denver 
and  even  in  the  city,  flying  upon  the  flowers  of  an  Enphorbiaceoos  plant 
which  bears  leaves  margined  with  white. 

Mothing  was  conducted  with  success  in  the  station  at  the  month  of 
Beaver  Brook,  and,  but*  for  my  short  stay,  great  numbers  and  many 
species  of  Geometrids  and  other  Heterooera  might  have  been  readily 
acquired. 

Coleoptera  of  many  species  were  readily  taken  both  on  the  plains  and 
in  the  mountains.  Several  kinds,  such  as  Epicauta  ferruginea  Say, 
Cicindela  punctulata  Fab.,  Chauliognathus  basalts  Lee,  Eleodes  obsolete 
Say,  and  Asida  opa>ca  Say,  were  found  in  almost  all  places  on  the  plains  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  mountains.  The  former  occurred  in  large  num- 
bers upon  the  flowers  of  Eelianthus  and  other  plants  with  yellow 
flowers,  although  in  a  few  cases  it  was  met  with  upon  the  white  bios, 
soms  of  the  Euphorbia,  Cicindela  punctulata  was  common  upon  black 
muddy  patches  in  Beaver  Brook  Gulch  and  in  Clear  Cceek  Caiion.  It  was 
very  variable,  and  generally  of  the  greenish  color,  with  the  white  spots 
and  lunules  large.  Specimens  seen  in  and  around  Denver  were  all  of  tbe 
black -bronze  type,  with  very  small  white  markings.  Those  of  the  alka- 
line soils  of  the  region  near  Caiion  City  were  the  most  brilliant  and 
highly  metallic  in  their  color.  Cicindela  pulchra  Say  was  found  singly 
upon  blackish  sand  near  the  Arkansas  River,  August  11,  at  a  distance 
of  about  one-half  of  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Caiion.  It 
was  very  wary,  and  of  the  variety  with  scarcely  perceptible  markings. 
Chauliognathus  basalts  Lee.  was  quite  common  upon  sunflowers,  chiefly 
upon  the  plains  and  near  the  foot-hills.  It  seemed  to  furnish  about  two 
distinct  types,  both  of  form  and  marking,  the  former  haying  varieties 
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more  nnmerons  tbau  the  other.    Those  of  Denver  were  genenilly  large 
aud  stoat,  with  the  thorax  longer,  more  rounded,  and  rcflexed  ante- 
riorly, and  with  the  discoidal  black  spot  almost  always  broken  into 
several  i>arts,  or  divided  down  the  middle.    Those  from  Bijoa  were  of  the 
same  type.    The  specimens  from  Colorado  Springs  and  southward  oc- 
curred almost  invariably  on  a  bushy  weed  bearing,  densely  packed, 
small  yellow  flowers.    They  were  narrow,  close-set,   with  the  thorax 
truncated  in  front,  and  the  ahterior  margin  evenly  turned  up,  the  disk 
dull,  the  black  spot  entire  and  covering  all  but  the  margins,  and  with 
antennie  flattened.    Eleodes  ohsoletua  occurred  under  rubbish  and  dried 
dung,  and  around  the  base  of.  Yucca  and  Oacti.    it  extended  all  the 
way  from  Denver  to  Canon  City  on  the  hill-sides,  and  was  most  abun- 
dant between  Colorado  Springs  and  the  Garden  of  the  Gods.    It  was 
variable  in  all  the  localities,  but  most  so  near  the  last-named  city.    Eleodes 
hispUabris  and  E.  extricata  first  occurred  to  me  near  Colorado  Springs, 
and  from  thence  extended  southwardly  to  Caiion  City.    I  did  not  meet 
with  any  specimens  near  Denver,  nor  at  Golden,  nor  anywhere  within 
the  limits  of  the  mountains.    Eleodes  suturalis  Say  was  rare  and  found 
only  near  Denver.    Eleodes  tricostata  Say  was  not  seen  elsewhere  than 
l)etween  Colorado  Springs  and  the  Garden  of  the  Gods;  but  the  speci- 
mens found  nearest  to  the  mountains  were  more  flattened,*  and  had  the 
costal  margin  of  the  elytra  more  prominently  recurved.    Eleodes  nigrina 
Lee.  was  rare,  and  taken  only  in  Manitou  Park.    Two  specimens  of 
Asida  elata  Lee.  were  found  running  among  the  grass  in  the  evening  twi- 
light, the  one  near  Colorado  Springs  and  the  other  a  short  distance 
west  of  Caiion  City.    Asida  opaca  Say  was»tolerably  common  and  quite 
variable  in  the  width  of  its  thorax  and  elytra  and  in  the  amount  and 
prominence  of  the  reticulations  of  the  surface  of  the  latter. 

Of  the  Erotylidce^  Oypherotylus  boisduvali  Chev.,  occurred  only  in 
Clear  Creek  Caiion.  It  was  crawling  on  the  surface  at  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  bed  of  the  creek,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  pine 
woods,  where  there  was  bark  and  rubbish  upon  the  ground.  The 
closest  scrutiny  failed  to  detect  more  than  a  single  specimen,  and  I  was 
induced  to  believe  that  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  its  appear- 
ance in  the  usual  numbers. 

Melaldcd  were  not  numerous  in  species,  but  Epicauia  fermginea  Say 
was  abuudant  everywhere,  in  the  mountains  and  caiions  and  on  the 
plains.  The  sunflowers  and  thistles  were  sometimes  crowded  with 
them,  but  generally  only  two  or  three  were  at  once  upon  a  single 
flower.  It  was  very  variable  in  size,  ranging  from  6  to  10  millimeters 
in  length.  Usually  it  aff'ected  the  yellow  flowers,  which  corresponded 
well  with  its  color;  but  occasionally  it  was  quite  as  abundant  upon  the 
white  flowers  of  the  Euphorbia  and  other  similar  plants.  Dwarf  speci- 
mens were  quite  common,  and  frequented  the  same  places  as  the  large 
ones.  In  this  connection,  however,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
summer  was  a  remarkable  one,  with  very  variable  degrees  of  tempera- 
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tare  and  moistare,  and  sadden  changes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  driving 
storms  of  wind  were  very  favorable  to  the  wide  distribaciou  of  insect 
life ;  bnt  these  winds  were  generally  from  the  monntains  toward  tht^ 
plains,  and  should  have  increased  the  fanna  of  the  latter  at  the  espenstr 
of  the  former. 

No  living  specimens  of  Cantharis  mittaUi  were  seen,  bat  in  Maniton 
Park  a  single  dead  specimen  was  found  beneath  a  piece  of  wood. 

In  the  mountain-gorges  near  Clear  Creek  Caiion  and  in  Beavei 
Brook  Galch,  various  kinds  of  beetles  were  on  wing  in  the  sunshine, 
flying  from  the  peaks  above,  and  lodging  on  the  sides  of  rocks,  trees, 
and  fallen  wood.  A  few  specimens  of  several  species  of  Cerambycida 
and  Buprestidce  were  thus  procured  at  the  same  time  with  grasshoppers, 
and  beautiful  red  and  steel-blue  moths  of  the  groap  Zygwnida,  The 
delicate  and  showy  Omoiala  venniculata  Grote  was  met  with  early  iu 
August  iu  full  daylight,  flying  over  Clear  Creek  in  the  caiion,  and  also 
over  Beaver  Brook.  Its  flight  was  languid,  but  strongly  reminded  me 
of  that  of  Helioonia  ckaretonia  Linn.  It  would  sail  about  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  lodge  upon  one  of  the  willows  or  other  bushes  pro- 
jecting over  the  rapids,  and  then  take  flight  again,  flying  and  resting 
at  short  intervals.  At  Bijou,  a  few  beetles  were  taken,  of  species  differ- 
ent from  those  found  at  either  of  the  other  stations  which  I  visited. 
Among  them  Pyrota  engelmanni  Lee.  was  the  most  conspicuous.  It 
was  quite  common  upon  the  flowers  of  a  6olden-rod,  which  grew  low 
and  bushy.  Many  pairs  were  seen  and  some  taken  while  sexually 
united,  the  males  being  always  smaller  than  the  females. 

In  the  same  situations,  as  .well  as  on  the  smaller  sunflowers,  Epicauta 
pensylvanica  DG.,  NemognathainimacuUita  Say,  and  Zonitis  atripennis  Say 
were  quite  common.  Most  of  these  insects  imbedded  themselves  in 
the  pollen  of  the  flowers,  and  flew  from  one  to  the  other.  They  car- 
ried considerable  quantities  of  the  pollen  upon  their  heads  and  wing- 
covers,  and  might  readily  have  aided  in  the  fertilization  of  those  flowers. 

A  few  specimens  of  JEuryomia  inda  Linn,  were  buzzing  near  the 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  railroad-track,  not  alighting  for  more  than 
an  instant  at  a  time,  and  then  oii'  again  in  a  tortuous  line,  as  if  they 
were  bent  upon  searching  the  ground  for  lost  treasure.  Flowers  of  a 
few  species  were  quite  abundant  in  this  region,  and,  upon  every  head,  a 
beetle,  fl3%  or  wasp  was  settled,  either  buried  in  the  mass  of  stamens 
and  petals,  or  running  rapidly  over  the  surface. 

Orthapteraof  many  kinds  were  very  numerous  at  this  place,  particu- 
larly of  the  Grasshopper  tribe.  The  large,  lubberly  Brachypeplm  mag- 
ntis  Girard  was  abundant  in  several  of  its  forms,  and  in  all  three  of  \^» 
states  of  color.  It  inhabits  especially  the  undulated  spots  where  the 
grass  is  taller,  and  often  in  the  midst  of  the  patches  of  low  sunflower^' 
Many  of  the  latter  plants  are  no  more  than  a  foot  in  height,  while  bear- 
ing a  flower  as  much  as  four  inches  in  diameter.  Upon  one  of  these 
a  large  female  of  Brachypeplus  crawled,  and  began  to  eat  the  petals  of 
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(♦ne  side.  Contiiming,  it  next  ate  into  the  mass  of  green  seeds,  cbewing 
away  with  great  rapidity;  in  one  minute,  it  had  consumed  nearly  a 
square  inch,  and  when  I  returned  to  the  spot  in  fifteen  minutes,  the 
j^rasshopper  was  still  clinging  to  a  fragment  of  the  calyx,  but  every  ves- 
tige of  the  flower  had  disappeared.  This  species  did  not  occur  in  count- 
less nayriads  as  others  of  the  grasshoppers ;  only  a  few  were  seen  on  a 
spot ;  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet  there  were  others,  and  so,  over  a  sur- 
face of  an  acre,  only  a  few  hundreds  were  to  be  found. 

Not  so  with  the  Oalopienus  spretm,  although  in  this  neighborhood  but 
a  few  stragglers  were  to  be  seen.    In  the  mountains,  however,  south  of 
Denver,  such  multitudes  were  flying  that  walking  or  riding  was  ren- 
dered almost  unendurable  by  the  continued  thumps  which  one  received 
upon  the  face.    Buried  in  grasshoppers  would  have  been  almost  liter- 
ally true  of  my  condition  on  the  morning  of  August  16,  when  I  walked 
from  Colorado  Oity  to  the  mountains  at  Manitou.    When  I  arrived  in 
Denver,  on  August  4,  sporadic  examples  of  this  insect  were  to  be  seen 
on  the  commons  in  the  city  and  on  the  plains  adjoining.    The  next  day, 
and  for  several  days  afterward,  no  crowds  had  appeared  in  the  near  vi- 
cinity of  this  place.    !No  swarms  were  flying  over  the  lower  section  of 
the  Clear  Creek  Canon  and  gulches  during  August  6,  7,  or  8.    In  the 
latter,  single  individuals  would  come  flying  down  upon  the  mountain- 
sides from  the  higher  levels,  in  company  with,  or  at  the  same  time  as, 
other  species,  but  never  in  multitudes.    Nor  were  the  nymphs  of  this 
species  to  be  found  in  that  locality.    Of  other  kinds,  chiefly  (Edipodas, 
many  young  ones  were  hopping  about  in  the  paths  and  roads  and  in  the 
\voods  among  the  rocks.    Some  of  these  were  but  slightly  advanced  in 
their  larval  stage,  and  were  quite  small.    Others  were  almost  ready  to 
begin  their  final  moult.    The  grass  and  Indian  corn  near  Golden  was 
still  untouched,  and  the  unusual  amount  of  moisture  had  helped  the 
crops  to  put  on  their  healthiest  covering  of  green. 

After  passing  to  the  west  of  Pueblo,  on  the  morning  of  August  10,  I 
begjin  to  hear  of  the  depredations  of  this  grasshopper.  As  the  train 
passed  the  corn-fields  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas,  now  and  then  a 
large  field  would  be  observed  to  have  been  stripped  of  its  leaves,  and 
in  many  cases  the  top  would  be  bent  over  and  broken.  Often  the  stalk 
with  a  part  of  the  tassel  attached  would  be  seen  lying  on  the  ground, 
where  it  had  fallen  after  having  been  gnawed  through,  or  snapped  off 
by  the  numbers  which  had  alighted  on  it.  But  the  insects  were  not 
there;  they  had  evidently  flown  off  to  other  places.  After  arriving  at 
I'auon  City,  and  for  the  next  two  days,  swarihs  of  these  insects  were 
occasionally  seen  flying  from  the  direction  of  the  mountains.  None  of 
them,  however,  took  the  trouble  to  settle  near  the  mountains;  all  went 
over,  far  aloft,  and  alighted  five  or  more  miles  east  of  the  city.  In  the 
mouth  of  the  caiion  of  the  Arkansas,  there  was  much  for  them  to  eat, 
but  only  a  few  could  be  seen  in  places  where  the  grass  and  weeds  were 
deuse  and  high. 
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Betarning  on  the  12th  of  Aagast,  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  as  far 
as  Paeblo  (how  mach  farther  I  do  Dot  kaow)  presented  a  scene  of  sad 
desolation.  At  all  the  lower  levels,  the  floods  had  completed  the  destroc- 
tion  which  the  grasshoppers  had  partly  efifected,  and  left  the  farms  with 
not  one  growing  stalk,  where  a  few  days  before  broad  tracts  were  cov- 
ered with  luxuriant  crops.  Perhaps  half  a  dozen  fields,  chiefly  a  littlr 
higher  and  farther  back  from  the  river,  were  untouched ;  but  nearly  all 
the  others  within  sight  had  been  totally  destroyed. 

Arriving  at  Colorado  Springs  on  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  no  indica- 
tions of  their  ravages  were  to  be  seen.  A  few  specimens  could  be  no- 
ticed here  and  there,  hopping  about  in  the  grass,  and  adjacent  to  tbe 
watercourses  somewhat  larger  numbers  were  set  in  motion  by  the  sweep- 
ing of  my  net.  No  complaint  was  being  made  of  noticeable  damage  being 
done  by  them  in  this  section,  and  no  remark  was  heard  relative  to  their 
appearance.  The  next  day,  at  Manitou,  they  were  seen  hopping  in  great 
numbers,  but  no  swarms  were  alighting  from  the  air. 

Ascending  the  mountains  in  the  Ute  Pass  on  the  following  day,  tbe 
rocks  in  many  places  were  observed  to  be  almost  covered  with  them,  and 
their  continued  headlong  descent  from  the  elevated  points  above  cause<l 
them  to  dash  headlong  against  the  faces  and  eyes  of  the  drivers  and 
horses,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  both.    After  reaching  the  Divide,  tbey 
had  ceased  to  be  troublesome,  and  no  more  than  single  examples  were 
met  with  on  the  mountains  and  in  Manitou  Park.     In  the  mean  time, 
heavy  local  showers  of  rain  drenched  the  peaks  and  poured  in  floods 
through  the  gulches,  drowning  the  insects  or  washing  them  away.    Per- 
haps for  that  reason  the  grasshoppers  had  generally  disappeared  from  the 
mountains  when  I  returned  through  the  Ute  Pass.    But  a  different  scene 
presented  itself  when  I  arrived  at  Colorado  City:  the  air  was  filled  with  the 
buzz  of  wings;  the  ground  was  every  wherecovered  with  a  leaping,  strag- 
gling mass  of  grasshoppers.    In  some  places,  they  were  piled  up  several 
inches  deep.    Fresh  hordes  were  continually  arriving  from  the  mountains. 
A  dusky  spot,  several  acres  in  extent,  might  be  seen  in  the  air  high  up* 
and  in  a  few  seconds  the  surface  of  the  ground  received  new  additions 
to  the  already  countless  numbers.     Strangely  enough,  they  were  not 
universally  distributed.    Only  a  few  localities  west  of  the  railroad  were 
overrun  by  them,  and  several  of  these  were  covered'  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  weeds  and  wild  flowers.    Some  of  the  corn-fields  were  not 
attacked,  although  only  a  few  rods  from  the  spots  upon  which  they  lodged. 
A  few  smaller  swarms  left  tbe  places  upon  which  they  first  alighted, 
and  flew  off  toward  the  southeast.    Evidently,  they  were  preparing  to 
continue  the  species.    Many  of  the  males  were  chasing  the  females, 
and  a  few  had  already  united  in  sexual  intercourse.    As  my  time  for 
remaining  in  this  vicinity  was  all  exhausted  at  noon  of  the  17th  of 
August,  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  see  many  of  them  in  the  act  of 
depositing  their  eggs ;  and  during  the  next  two  days,  which  were  spent 
near  Denver,  no  swarms  of  the  species  appeared.    Small  numbers  of 
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hem  were  to  be  met  with  la  the  grass  and  tall  weeds,  but  they  showed 
10  disposition  to  assemble  or  to  fly  in  the  air.  In  the  region  near  Colo- 
ado  Springs,  their  insect  enemies  were  quite  nameroas.  The  Tachina 
ind  another  kind  of  fly  were  observed  in  many  instancesjbalancing  over 
k  grasshopper  that  was  trying  to  crouch  in  the  thickest  of  the  weeds  and 
^ass  or  to  dodge  sideways  at  each  attempt  of  its  enemy  to  reach  it  with 
ler  ovipositor.  Immense  numbers  of  the  grasshoppers  were  lying  dead 
ipon  the  ground,  perhaps  crushed  by  the  masses  of  their  fellows  that 
[lad  crowded  above  them.  The  prodigious  rapidity  with  which  they 
sometimes  strike  the  ground  must  cause  the  destruction  of  considerable 
Dumbers  of  them.  Besides  this,  the  local  storms  which  arise  from  the 
mountain-region  around  Pike's  I!eak  catch  some  of  the  swarms  and  dash 
them  suddenly  toward  the  surface  and  against  the  hill-sides.  At  this 
place  also,  the  females  were  much  more  numerous  than  the  males,  and,  in 
the  cases  that  I  was  able  to  count  them,  the  former  were  ten  times  as 
uumeroas  as  the  latter.  Several  other  forms  of  Calopteni  also  belong  to 
the  hills  and  depressio  ns  of  the  surface  west  of  Colorado  City,  and  still 
other  species  inhabit  the  various  kinds  of  soils  near  Cafion  City.  Calop- 
tenus  bivittatus  Say  was  moderately  abundant  near  Denver,  near  Colo- 
rado Springs,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas.  (Edipoda  Carolina 
Linn,  was  on  the  plains  wherever  I  went. 

Crickets  were  quite- unconHnou.  Beneath  stones  and  sticks  near  Col* 
orado  City,  and  in  the  mouth  of  the  cation  of  the  Arkansas,  a  few  speci- 
mens were  found ;  but  those  from  the  first-named  place  were  only  half 
grown.  A  single  specimen  only  was  met  with  near  Denver,  and  that 
cue  had  taken  shelter  beneath  rubbish  in  a  garden.  Xiphiditun  was 
very  common  in  shrubby  spots  near  the  Platte  River  adjoining  Denver ; 
and  (Ecanthus  was  numerous  at  Colorado  City  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Arkansas. 

Neuroptera  and  Fsetidoneuroptera  were  seen  in  every  locality,  but  my 
time  was  too  limited  to  permit  me  to  use  it  in  chasing  them.  The  few 
that  I  captured  were  usually  such  as  flew  near  me,  or  settled  upon  the 
bashes  and  trees  close  by.  On  the  dry  sandy  parts  of  the  plains,  two 
species  of  Myrmeleon  were  frequently  around  as  I  swept  my  net  through. 
the  taller  grass  or  flowers  and  weeds.  In  Clear  Creek  Canon,  ^schna 
of  two  species,  a  OomphuSy  and  two  kinds  of  Agrion,  occurred  at  occa- 
sional intervals  between  the  ridges  of  the  mountains.  Diplax  seniicincta 
Say  was  present  in  large  numbers  upon  a  wet  spot  of  ground  west  of 
Denver.  Not  being  a  very  wild  species,  it  was  readily  captured,  and  I 
was  thus  able  to  procure  a  fair  series  of  them  in  their  several  varieties. 
Hmerobius  was  taken  in  Clear  Creek  Canon ;  and,  in  the  same  place,  as 
well  as  at  Denver,  a  species  of  Chrysopa  was  quite  common.  Chloraperla 
was  abundant  in  the  mouth  of  Arkansas  Caiion.  Diplax  rubicundula 
Say  was  noticed  at  various  points  on  the  railroad  leading  through 
Kansas,  chiefly  on  wet  spots  upon  the  farms.  In  the  same  or  similar 
localities,  I   noticed   Lihellula  pulchella  Drury,  L,  basalts  Say,  quite 
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nameroas,  and  Mesothemis  longipennin  Baroi.  Several  kinds  of  Gompkina 
and  ^schme  were  also  seen,  bat  they  coald  not  be  captured,  and  the 
species  could  not  be  recognized. 

Diptera  were  very  numerous  everywhere,  but  a  little  less  so  in  tbe 
cailons.  Wherever  flowers  were  in  bloom,  specimens  were  found  resting 
upon  or  flying  about  them.  Bomhylius^  Anthrax^  and  AfUida  were  seen 
in  every  locality;  but  on  the  sandy  plains,  where  plants  were  numerous, 
they  were  astonishingly  frequent  The  colors  and  forms  of  most  of 
these  were  quite  attractive,  and  strongly  set  in  relief  by  tbe  green  color 
of  the  plants ;  they  added  much  to  the  lively  effect  of  the  scene.  Some 
of  the  species  did  not  extend  south  of  Colorado  Springs,  while  others 
were  seen  only  in  Clear  Creek  Caiion. 

The  beautiful  Ospriocervs  ceacus  Wied.  was  met  with  singly  in  a  feir 
places  sonth  of  the  divide,  but  near  Denver  it  was  replaced  by  an  AnHfu. 
having  a  dull  brown  thorax,  with  four  curving  pale  lines  on  the  dorsum, 
with  smoke-brown  wings  and  short,  slender,  tapering  antennae,  and  with 
narrower  wings  than  the  preceding.  Both  of  these  forms  are  very  at- 
tractive, and  strongly  resemble  Midus,  as  well  in  their  manner  of  flight 
as  in  the  scarlet  abdomen  with  red  base  and  tip.  When  in  repose,  the 
red  color  of  the  body  is  concealed  by  the  wings,  but  when  flying  it  is 
very  conspicuous  and  in  strong  contrast  with  all  of  its  surroundings.  I 
was  much  struck  by  the  method  which  the  former  sometimes  adopts  to 
conceal  itself  from  a  pursuer.  On  a  hill-side  not  far  from  Colorado 
Springs,  I  started  a  specimen  while  using  my  sweeping-net.  At  first,  it 
rose  three  or  four  feet  in  the  air,  and  then  flew  off  with  rather  heavy 
but  direct  flight  toward  the  thick  patches  of  weeds  and  grass.  As  I  no- 
ticed where  it  lodged  and  followed  closely,  it  again  rose  and  flew  off 
to  a  distance  of  somewhat  more  than  a  rod.  After  repeating  this  three 
times,  and  finding  itself  still  pursued,  it  flew  to  a  lot  of  scattered  stones, 
some  of  which  were  of  a  dark  granitic  rock,  mixed  largely  with  crystals 
of  reddish  felspar,  and  settled  upon  a  dark  spot  of  one  of  the  pieces, 
which  so  well  accorded  with  its  color  that  only  with  great  difficulty 
could  I  detect  it. 

Lordotus  gibbus  Loew  was  quite  rare,  being  seen  in  only  two  or  three 
places  near  Colorado  Springs.  The  beautiful  golden  fur  which  covered 
its  whole  body  shone  with  high  luster  in  the  sunlight,  and  foiled  tbe 
yellow  color  of  the  sunflowers  upon  which  it  settled.  A  very  beautiful 
MaUophora,  coated  with  bright,  silky,  yellow  plush,  occurred  sparingly 
in  Beaver  Brook  Gulch.  It  was  very  fond  of  resting  upon  the  rocks  jut- 
ting over  the  road  leading  up  the  mountain.  As  disturbed  by  persons 
passing  over  the  road,  it  would  fly  from  rock  to  rock,  and,  when  chased 
for  the  distance  of  a  few  rods,  would  fly  off'  at  a  tangent,  and  return  to 
the  rock  from  whith  it  first  started. 

A  Stenopogon^  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  S.fasciaUis  Say,  was  quite 
common  upon  sandy  spots  near  Denver,  and  in  Caiion  City  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Arkansas  River.    The  places  on  which  it  settled  corre- 
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ponded  with  similar  ones  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean  and  bays  of  Mary- 
and,  where  the  S.fdsomtus  abounds. 

The  pretty  Odontomyia  ni{/riro8tri8  Loew  occurred  singly  npon  the  sun- 
lowers  at  Colorado  City.  It  sometimes  remained  over  night  apon  the 
Lowers,  but  was  often  seen  flying  toward  them  in  the  bright  sunlight. 
)ther  species  were  taken  in  the  same  locality,  most  of  which  were  not 
learly  so  numerous  as  the  first  mentioned. 

Mosquitos  were  very  numerous  on  plants  in  marshy  situations  and 
lear  them,  particularly  in  the  western  suburbs  of  Denver. 

Mu$eid(B  were  tolerably  common  in  houses:  but  several  forms  of  Sar- 
*ophagaj  Detia^  etc.,  were  distributed  all  over  the  more  fertile  parts  of  the 
plains  and  canons. 

Tipulidce  were  scarce  in  every  locality  that  I  visited.  Several  very 
neat  forms  of  Trypeta  were  common  on  the  plains  in  the  vicinity  of  water. 

Of  all  the  orders  of  the  insects,  none  were  more  abundantly  and  con- 
spicuously represented  than  the  Hymenoptera  ;  although  of  one  or  two 
families,  such  as  the  Saw-flies  and  Urooeridce,  not  a  single  example  was 
seen.     Cynipidce  were  very  scarce,  and  represented  only  by  a  few  small 
galls  upon  stunted  oaks  near  Manitou.    Ants  were  numerous;  the 
ground  in  loose  soils  at  the  mouth  of  the  Caiion  of  the  Arkansas  was 
everywhere  undermined  by  a  species  with  a  red  head.    A  species  closely 
resembling  Formica  rufa  makes  hills  of  sand  on  most  parts  of  the  plains 
within  a  few  miles  from  the  mountains.    They  construct  hillocks  rang- 
ing in  height  from  9  inches  to  1^  feet,  and  from  2  to  3  feet  in  width  at 
base.    These  nests  are  dome-shaped,  constructed  of  the  soil  brought 
from  beneath  the  surface,  and  covered  on  the  outer  surface  with  water- 
proof clay-earth,  cementing  variously  colored  pebbles  all  over  the  sur- 
face.   Their  appearance  is  sometimes  that  of  a  loosely  made  mosaic, 
and  is  very  conspicuous  in  some  places,  owing  to  the  different  colors  of 
the  pebbles  and  bits  of  minerals  used  in  construction.    In  general,  the 
entrance-holes  are  situated  on  the  side  away  from  the  mountains,  usually 
on  the  southeast  side,  opposite  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  rain- 
storms.   Some  of  them  were  placed  quite  near  the  prairie-dog  mounds ; 
but  in  no  instance  did  I  observe  any  of  them  to  be  connected  with 
them.    Occasionally  a  gopher-burrow  may  be  seen  to  penetrate  one  of 
tbe  ant-hills,  and  in  all  such  cases  I  could  not  detect  the  presence  of  the 
ants.     They  were  in  no  wise  different  from  the  others,  which  were 
abundantly  peopled  by  the  ants.    But  as  other  hills  were  found  desti- 
tute of  ants,  I  presumed  that  these  had  also  been  deserted  before  being 
occupied  by  the  gophers. 

lu  this  connection,  although  they  do  not  belong  to  this  order,  it  may 
be  not  amiss  to  speak  of  the  white  ants.  They  were  found  abundantly 
beneath  loose  bark  in  the  region  near  Caiion  City,  but  more  particularly 
under  stones  on  the  hill-sides  adjacent  to  Colorado  Springs.  All  the 
sexes  and  forms  were  present  in  the  unwinged  stages.  Nymphs  of 
males  and  females  had  rudiments  of  the  wing-cases,  byt  none  had 
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reached  matority.  The  species  was  very  similar  in  size  and  appearaDor 
to  Termes  flavipes  Kollar ;  the  color  yellowish- white,  and  the  head  and 
proDotum  narrower  than  in  that  species. 

At  Cafion  City,  a  beautiful  honey-bee,  Apia  fasciata^  was  moderateK 
common  upon  the  flowers  of  a  great  variety  of  plants.  It  struck  me  a:» 
an  interesting  fact  that  in  no  single  instance  was  this  insect  to  be  s«e3 
upon  the  flower  of  HelianthuSf  although  I  examined  every  flower  c4 
this  kind  that  was  in  bloom  over  a  \ract  of  surface  two  miles  long  bj 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  In  no  other  place  did  I  meet  with 
a  single  specimen  of  honey-bee  of  the  genus  Apia.  Humble-bees  wert 
very  rare;  the  only  one  seen  was  a  rubbed  specimen  otBombus  temariM* 
Say,  flying  in  Beaver  Brook  Gulch.  There  was,  however,  a  rich  repre 
sentation  of  forms  in  the  genera  Melissodes^  MegachUe^  Anthidiumj  Collets, 
etc.  Some  of  the  smaller  Apidce  were  extremely  abundant,  and  at  least 
one  form  was  found  in  each  locality.  They  all  frequented  the  flowers, 
being  most  abundant  upon  the  plains  in  places  where  the  plants  were 
numerous  and  of  various  kinds.  The  great  heads  of  small  pink  flowers 
of  the  Polanisia  were  sometimes  swarming  near  Denver  with  several 
varieties  of  Aculeata^  such  as  Priononyx,  Myzine,  Polistes,  etc  A  nev 
species  of  Panurgtuiy  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  with  slender 
yellow  bands  across  the  abdomen,  lodged  on  the  white  flowers  of  the 
white-bordered  Extphorhia  near  Denver,  being  found  nowhere  else. 
While  another  species  of  that  genus,  of  a  little  larger  size,  and  having 
interrupted  whitish  bands  across  the  abdomen,  was  equally  common  at 
Caiion  City  upon  another  totally  different  looking  Euphorbiaceous  plant, 
but  was  not  seen  north  of  this  place.  So  many  forms  of  both  plants 
and  insects  are  found  only  in  the  one  or  other  of  the  two  regions  north 
and  south  of  the  divide — as,  for  example,  the  one  represented  by  the 
vicinity  of  Denver,  and  the  other  by  the  country  around  Caiion  City— 
that  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  they  constitute  parts  of  distinct  areas 
of  distribution. 

Permit  mo  to  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the  parts  of  Eastern  Col 
orado,  within  the  reach  of  irrigation,  might  be  made  the  greatest  honey- 
producing  garden  of  this  continent.  The  great  numbers  of  bee-like 
Eymenoptera  already  there,  and  the  astonishing  variety  and  abundance 
of  flowering  plants,  growing  even  upon  the  almost  arid  soils,  point  to 
this  as  the  natural  home  of  the  bee-culturist. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

P.  R.  UHLER. 

Prof.  F.  V.  Hatden, 

U.  S,  Oeologistrin-charge, 
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HEMIPTERA. 

HETEROPTBRA. 

Fam.  CORIMEL-EXID.E. 

COEIMELJENA  White. 
'.  nittauioides. 

Cimex  nitiduloides  Wolff,  IcoDes  Cim.,  93,  pi.  x,  fig.  92. 

Daring  the  month  of  Aagast,  a  few  specimeDs  of  this  insect  were 
>aDd  near  Colorado  Springs,  concealed  among  the  roots  of  Yuccas  and 
f  other  plants  growing  on  the  plains  near  tfie  foot-hills.  The  season 
ras  particularly  rainy,  and  snow  or  hail  occasionally  succeeded  the 
hander-storms.  Sadden  cold  had  the  effect  to  chase  many  insects  into 
heltered  places,  and  the  dense  leaves  and  roots  of  the  grasses  and  Yuc- 
;as  afforded  an  ever-present  shelter  to  many  kinds  of  beetles  and  bugs. 

Fam.  PACHYCORIDJi:. 

HoMCEMUS  Dallas. 

1.  n.  ceneifrons, 

Scutellera  cenei/rona  Say,  Loog's  Ezped.,  App.,  299,  No.  2. 

Specimens  were  swept  from  the  rank,  growing  weeds  skirting,  or  not 
remote  from,  the  water-courses.  West  of  Denver,  they  occurred  in 
swampy  spots  near  the  South  Platte  River,  and  on  the  high  table-land 
near  the  foot-hills,  where  the  irrigation-trenches  water  the  farnls.  A  few 
very  clearly  marked  specimens  were  beaten  from  bashes  in  Beaver 
Brook  Gulch  and  in  Clear  Creek  Caiion. 

In  general,  these  western  mountain  specimens  are  not  so  dall  colored, 
nor  so  broad,  as  those  which  occur  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent. 

2.  H.  bijugis. 

Homcemvs  hijugia  Uhler,  Fifth  Ano.  Bop.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sarv.for  1871,  1872,  393. 

Not  uncommon  in  the  city  of  Denver,  particularly  on  rank-growing 
plants  in  damp  situations. 

Subfam.  EURYGASTRIN^. 
EURYGASTEE  Lap. 

E.  altematus, 

Tetyra  altemata  Say,  Amer.  Eot.,  tab.  iii,  p.  4.3,  fig.  3. 

Common  in  Colorado,  in  September,  in  the  region  of  the  foot-hills . 
Baron  Osten  Sacken  collected  a  specimen  in  the  Yosemite  Valley,  Cali- 
fornia, in  June,  and  another  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  in  March.  The 
species  varies  much  in  the  amount  of  dark  clouding  and  marbling  on  the 
^atellum  and  eorinm,  and  also  in  the  size  of  the  dark  spots  on  the  con- 
nexivum. 
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Su)hniary  of  the  Cydnidce  of  Xorth  America. 

Fam.  CYDNID-^. 

Form  geuerally  oval,  suborbicular, or  quadrangalarly  elliptical;  bead 
clypeate,  semicircalar ;  antennse  of  five  joints  (exceptionally  of  fear), 
which  are  loosely  anited  by  slender  threads  between  the  second  and 
third,  third  and  fourth,  and  fourth  and  fifth  joints,  inserted  under  the 
flat  margin  of  the  sides  of  the  head ;  rostrum  of  four  joints,  the  second 
of  which  is  usually  compressed ;  scutellum  either  broad  and  bluntly 
rounded  or  triangular,  with  the  apex  pressed  down ;  tibisB  beset  with 
stout  spines,  generally  fossorial ;  the  first  ventral  segment  very  narrow, 
generally  occult.    Color  generally  black,  or  piceous. 

I.  Tribe  CYDNINI. 

Femora  compressed ;  tibiae  closely  armed  with  stout  spines,  the  ante- 
rior pair  more  or  less  compressed ;  the  tarsi  slender,  filiform. 

Scheme  of  genera, 

I.  Scutellum  triangular,  convex : 

Head  with  erect,  submarginal  bristles,  or  teeth : 
Body  very  deep  and  convex : 

Ostiolar  canal  fusiform Cyrtomenu^. 

Ostiolar  canal  a  long  gutter Amnestm. 

II.  Scutellum  broadly  rounded : 

Head  with  comb-teeth: 
Body  deep  and  convex : 

Ostiolar  canal  obsolete,  sulcate,  with  raised  margins ;  sur- 
face closely  hairy Tri4ikocorki^ 

Ostiolar  canal  short,  at  tip  enlarged  into  a  circular  auricle  ;i 
surface  hairy  exteriorly Microporus, 

III.  Scutellum  triangular,  narrow  at  tip : 
A.  Head  with  submarginal  comb-teeth  : 

a.  Pronotum,  coUum  with  an  impressed,  submarginal,  deeply 

arcuated  line : 
Ostiolar  canal  reaching  almost  to  the  outer  end  of  the 

episternum,  flat,  clavately  rounded  at  tip..lfacroporti«. 
Ostiolar  canal  short,  ligulate,  obliquely  indented  next  the 

tip Hjomaloporus. 

Ostiolar  canal  half  the  length  of  episternum,  flat,  fusiform, 

scale-like  behind,  oblique  at  tip ;  pronotal  submarginal 

line  obsolete ^ihusl 

b.  Pronotum  without  the  arcuated  line : 

Ostiolar  canal  short,  narrow,  subfusiform,  with  the  ostiole 
at  tip Rhytidoporus, 

Ostiolar  canal  obsolete,  shorter  than  the  coxa,  narrow-lig- 
ulate Cryptoporus4 
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B.  Head  destitute  of  sabmargioal  teeth : 

Ostiolar  canal  fasiform,  rather  flat,  trannversly  incised  next 

the  tip ;  pronotum  with  an  impressed  sinnated  antero- 

marginal  line Pangcetis. 

Ostiolar  canal  long,  spatulate,  bat  broad  and  rounded  at 

tip ;  pronotnm  without  the  sinnated  line. . . .  Mela^Ksthus. 
Ostiolar  orifice  at  the  inner  end  of  an  oval  scale,  which  is 

placed,  exteriorly  on  the  episternam Lohonoius. 

Cyetomenus  Amyot  &  Serv. 

Form  oral,  deep,  very  convex  in  all  its  diameters.    Head  strongly 
clypeate,  the  cheeks  lamellate,  bilobate,  with  the  margin  abruptly  re- 
curved;  the  submargin  with  comb-like,  erect  teeth,  and  with  long, 
remote  bristles;  the  surface  obliquely  ridged  and  grooved,  and  the 
ocelli  large;   second  joint  of  antennse  much  shorter  than   the   third, 
fourth  and  fifth  stouter,  ovate,  moniliate.   Pronotum  transverse,  strongly 
convex,  with  the  lateral  margins  recurved,  the  anterior  submargin  with 
an  arcuated,  abbreviated  impressed  line,  in  front  of  which  the  margin  is 
thick  and  raised ;  a  transverse  deeply  impressed  line  on  the  middle, 
abbreviated  near  the  margins,  divides  the  surface  into  two  almost  equal 
parts.     Prostemal  flaps  lamellar,  high,  lunate;  odoriferous  canal  not 
half  the  length  of  the  episternum,  fusiform,  with  a  small  auriculate 
appendix  at  the  tip ;  tibise  all  compressed  and  distinctly  carved,  the 
opines  and  teeth  of  the  outer  surface  stout,  and  the  latter  set  in  promi- 
nent wavings  of  the  surface;  interior  margin  of  the  anterior  coxae  prom- 
inently, archedly  carinate.    Scutellam  convex,  a  little  longer  than  wide, 
a  little  contracted  at  tip,  but  not  narrow,  bluntly  rounded.    Gorium 
wide,  blunt,  obliquely  snbtruncated  on  the  posterior  margin*,  the  costal 
margin  broadly  curved,  the  edge  thick  for  more  than  half  its  length, 
ciliated ;  epipleura  wide,  a  little  more  than  one-half  the  length  of  the 
coriam,  longitudinally  scooped  out,  suddenly  narrowed  before  the  tip, 
the  tip  slender,  acute. 

1.  C  mutabilis.  • 

Cffdnus  muidbiliB  Perty,  Delectos  Anim.,  art.  33,  fig.  G. 
Ciirtomenta  castaneua  Amyot  &  Serv.,  Hemipt-i  91,  No.  1. 

Chestnut-brown,  or  rufo-piceous,  obese,  suborbicular,  bristly  about 
the  sides,  on  the  margins,  beneath,  and  on  the  legs  and  rostrum ;  the 
surface  smooth  and  highly  polished.  Head  semicircular,  emarginated 
in  front,  paler  anteriorly,  the  surface  uneven,  with  a  few  irregular,  in- 
dented points,  and  on  each  side  with  a  series  of  oblique  ridges  and  de- 
pressed lines  between  them;  the  lateral  lobes  broadly  depressed  ante- 
riorly, with  the  margins  strongly  recurved  and  ciliated  with  ferruginous 
bristles,  their  interspaces  with  indented  points ;  tylus  shorter  than  the 
lateral  lobes,  tapering  toward  the  tip;  base  of  head  tumid,  highly  pol- 
ished, minutely  and  obsoletely  wrinkled  and  punctured ;  ocelli  very  near 
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the  eyes,  reddish-oraage,  or  pale  red;  antennae  pale  ferraginoas,  the 
second  joint  very  short  and  slender,  third  fasiform,  stoater,  rather 
longer  than  the  fifth  joint,  fourth  and  fifth  ovate,  the  fifth  a  little  longer 
than  the  fourth;  rostra m  pale  ferraginous,  reaching  to  the  posterior 
coxffi,  the  basal  joint  with  fine  pubescence,  second  joint  as  long  as  the 
third,  carved,  broad,  compressed,  ciliated  with  long  bristles,  third  joint 
compressed,  a  little  wider  toward  the  apex,  carrying  a  very  few  shorter 
bristles.    Pronotum  deeply  sinuated  to  admit  the  head,  the  lunate  im- 
pression a<ljoining  the  anterior  margin  densely  charged  with  coarse, 
deep  punctures,  which  become  less  dense  exteriorly;  the  sabmargin 
opposite  the  middle  of  the  eye  with  a  coarse  puncture  carrying  a  long 
bristle;  the  lateral  margins  slightly  oblique,  curving  inward  at  the  an 
terior  angles,  beset  with  thirteen  or  fourteen  coarse  punctures,  each  car- 
rying a  bristle,  the  edge  recurved ;  posterior  margin  moderately  arco- 
ated,  very  smooth,  feebly  scooped  out  next  the  humeri,  the  humeri  a 
little  bumped,  the  angles  rectangular  and  a  little  rounded;  transverse 
dorsal  line  wide  and  deep,  Innately  impressed  each  side,  charged  with 
rather  remote,  but  very  coarse,  deep  punctures,  which  scatter  iuto 
irregular  series  behind  ^he  line,  aggregate  each  side,  and  are  thence  con- 
tinued forward  to  a  patch  of  denser  and  finer  punctures  behind  the  ante- 
rior angles.    Scutellum  with  remote,  irregularly  placed,  coarse,  deep 
punctures,  those  of  the  exterior  submargin  denser,  and  almost  in  coo- 
tact  with  a  marginal  sutural  series  of  denser  and  finer  ones  which  ex- 
tend not  quite  to  the  tip;  the  base  with  an  impressed  line  having  close, 
fine,  dragged  punctures;   tip  smooth,  depressed,  blunt,  impunctate. 
Legs  pale  ferruginous,  the  spines  and  tips  of  femora  piceous,  tarsi  pale 
yellow ;  the  anterior  tibial  teeth  eight  in  number,  the  two  basal  ones  very 
slender,  the  others  very  stout  and  blunt.     Gorium  highly  polished, 
coarsely  distinctly  punctured  in  the  sutures,  excepting  the  costal  and 
the  one  bounding  the  discoidal  areole  exteriorly;  the  costal  suture  with 
series  of  obsolete  punctures,  punctures  becoming  fewer  and  less  coarse 
posteriorly,  behind  the  middle,  exteriorly,  to  the  tip  almost  impunctate; 
costal  margin  scooped  out  at  base,  and  from  thence  to  the  middle  with 
a  series  of  six  to  eight  coarse  punctures,  each  carrying  a  bristle;  clavas 
long  and  narrow,  bounded  at  base  on  the  inner  margin  with  a  single 
series  of  distinct  punctures,  and  on  the  outer  margin  beginning  with  a 
double  series,  but  continuing  with  a  single  series  of  punctures  to  near 
the  tip  of  the  suture ;  membrane  pale,  charged  with  about  ten  radiating 
nervures.    Disks  of  the  episterna  corrugated,  dull,  the  outer  section 
areate  and  highly  polished.    Venter  polished,  paler  than  the  upper  sar- 
foce,  ciliated  on  the  lateral  margin  with  long,  remote  bristles;  base  of 
the  first  segment  rastrated  longitudinally  each  side;  disks  of  the  sesoai, 
third,  and  fonrth  segments  each  with  a  series  of  remote,  coarse  pane- 
tures  bearing  bristles;  base  a  little  inflated  in  the  middle. 

Length  6^-9  millimeters.     Width  of  base  of  pronotum  4^5^  milli- 
meters. 
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Inhabits  Soath  GaroliQa,  Georgia,  Florida,  Oaiaiia,  and  Brazil. 

This  species  has  not  yet  been  brought  from  Tesas  or  the  region  west 
of  the  great  plains  nnless  the  next  species  shall  prove  to  be  a  form  of  it. 
The  differences  separating  them  seem  ample,  bat  long  series  from  many 
localities  may  yield  the  intermediate  links. 

2.  C.  obtusuM^  new  sp. 

Form  of  the  preceding;  colors  generally  a  little  darker.  It  dififers  in 
having  a  shorter  and  more  blunt  head,  more  deeply  emarginate  in  front, 
and  the  lateral  lobes  more  widely  roanded  and  recarved.  Panctares  less 
namerons  on  the  disk  and  sides  of  the  pronotum,  the  lateral  margins 
almost  sinaated,  the  lunate  impression  behind  the  head  narrower; 
scntellnm  very  coarsely  and  sparingly  pnnctured  and  destitute  of  punc- 
tures near  the  base;  anterior  tibiaa  with  ten  stout  teeth,  rostrum  reach- 
ing between  the  posterior  coxae  almost  to  their  posterior  extremity.  The 
remaining  characters  are  not  dififerent  from  those  of  the  preceding 
species. 

Length  ^9^  millimeters.  Width  of  base  of  pronotum  5-6  millimeters. 

From  Texas,  Arizona,  Mexico,  and  perhaps  the  same  as  that  from  Gape 
Saint  Lacas,  Lower  California.  Many  of  the  specimens  which  I  have 
inspected  show  conspicuously  the  results  of  wear  upon  the  bristles  of 
the  head  and  teeth  of  the  fore  tibiae.  In  two  individuals,  these  append- 
ages were  entirely  broken  off  and  the  bases  worn. 

Amnestus  Dallas. 

Subquadrangular;  moderately  deep,  more  convex  beneath  than  above. 
Head  very  small,  semicircular,  longer  than  broad,  the  margin  armed  with 
a  few  very  stout,  short  teeth,  of  which  four  are  placed  on  the  tip  of  the 
tylus ;  tylns  longer  than  the  lateral  lobes,  ridged  and  long ;  eyes  large, 
prominent ;  ocelli  large,  placed  near  the  eyes.  Antennae  of  five  joints, 
the  basal  one  short,  the  second  very  short,  slender,  third  about  as  long 
as  the  fourth,  tapering  toward  the  base,  much  longer  than  the  second 
and  basal  together,  fourth  and  fifth  long  fusiform,  very  slenderly  artic- 
ulated. Bostrum  long  and  slender,  inserted  close  to  the  apex  of  the 
head,  the  basal  joint  shortest,  second  and  third  much  longer,  about 
equal,  the  fourth  more  slender,  shorter  than  the  third;  bucculae  composed 
of  a  rounded,  short  plate  each  side,  extending  back  but  a  little  more 
than  half  the  length  of  the  throat.  Prostemum  elevated,  bounded  each 
side  by  a  broad,  arched  plate,  the  central  gutter  broad  and  concave. 
Pronotnm  subquadrate,  a  little  wider  than  long,  convex  on  the  disk  in 
front,  with  the  anterior  angles  broadly  rounded,  the  transverse  impressed 
line  placed  behind  the  middle.  Ostiolar  canal  slender,  extending  almost 
to  the  outer  margin  of  the  episternnm,  grooved,  with  the  sides  carinately 
elevated.  Scutellum  triangular,  subequilateral,  almost  acute,  the  tip 
not  distinctly  contracted.  Legs  rather  slender,  not  heavily  spined,  the 
anterior  tibiae  compressed,  armed  with  a  single  row  of  stout  teeth  on  the 
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oater  edge  and  with  a  few  mora  slender  and  very  obliqae  teeth  on  the 
under  side  near  the  inner  margin  (anterior  femora  sometimes  with  a 
stont  tooth  near  the  base,  bifid  at  tip).  Coriam  broad  and  short,  sina 
ated  on  its  posterior  margin,  the  costal  margin  arcnated  posteriorly,  the 
epiplenra  slender,  bat  protracted  almost  to  the  tip  of  the  coriam;  mem 
brane  long,  with  three  or  fonr  longitndinal  indistinct  nervares. 

1.  A.  spinifrons, 

Cydtiua  spini/rons  Say,  JoarD.  Acad.  Phila.,  iv,  316,  No.  2. 

Ghestnat-brown ;  oblongsabqaadrate.  Head  longer  than  wide,  coarse 
Ij,  nnevenly  panctared,  ciliated  and  tabercalated,  the  tylas  prominent 
and  convex,  carried  back  narrower  almost  to  the  base  of  the  head.  An 
tennse,  rostrnm,  and  legs  pale  ferraginoas,  the  former  slender  and 
long,  the  basal  joint  a  little  longer  than  the  second,  which  is  very  short 
and  slender,  third  slender  at  base,  bat  gradnally  enlarging  toward  the 
tip,  longer  than  either  of  the  others,  and  aboat  eqaal  to  the  second 
and  foarth  united,  the  foarth  and  fifth  sabeqaal,  attached  by  very 
slender  bases.  Bostram  reaching  up  on  the  posterior  cozse,  becoming 
slender  toward  the  tip,  the  basal  joint  longer  than  the  head,  second  a 
little  longer,  hairy,  very  slightly  compressed,  not  much  stoater  than  the 
third,  third  mach  longer,  foarth  slender,  a  little  shorter  than  the  second. 
Fronotam  sabqaadrangalar,  the  lateral  margins  straight  and  parallel 
the  anterior  margin  not  deeply  sinnated  next  the  head,  edged  with  a 
narrow,  smooth  seam,  the  angles  blantly  roanded ;  posterior  side  a  little 
arcnated,  the  margia  high  and  convex,  a  little  sinaated  interiorly  to 
the  prominent,  smooth,  humeral  angles;  the  sarface  polished,  vario 
losely,  closely  panctate  behind  the  transverse  line,  a  little  more  finely 
and  densely  so  each  side  and  behind  the  head ;  disk  of  the  antenor  lobe 
very  finely  and  sparsely  punctate,  and  the  posterior  submargin  with 
finer  and  remote  punctures }  the  sides  remotely  ciliate.  Anterior  tibu^ 
with  five  stout  piceous  teeth  and  four  finer  ones  on  the  outer  edge : 
I)osterior  tibise  long,  very  slightly  curved,  slender,  armed  with  few  and 
slender  spines.  Pro-  and  meso-pleursB  pale  chestnut-brown,  highly  pol 
ished;  ostiolar  canal  very  high,  narrow,  and  long,  placed  on  a  dull,  dark, 
rugose  episternum.  Scutellum  convex,  remotely,  moderately,  coarsely 
punctate.  Corium  highly  polished,  a  little  paler  than  the  pronotnm, 
coarsely,  deeply,  closely  punctate,  excepting  on  the  middle  of  the  poste- 
rior submargin  and  discal  areole ;  punctures  of  the  clavus-sutures  finer; 
membrane  white,  protracted  much  behind  the  abdomen.  Venter  pale, 
minutely,  densely  scabrous  and  closely  pubescent.  Epimera  of  the  meta- 
stethium  produced  backward  over  the  base  of  the  abdomen  !n  smootb, 
triangular  flaps. 

Length  4  millimeters.    Width  of  base  of  pronotum  2  millimeters. 

Occurs  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Say  found  it  first  in 
Missouri ;  since  then  it  has  been  brought  from  Texas,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  Georgia.    I  have  found  it  twice  in  Mary 
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land,  once  near  Baltimore  in  a  loamy  valley,  beneath  decaying  wood, 
on  the  18th  of  March.  More  than  one-half  of  the  specimens  which  have 
passed  throagh  my  hands  have  been  destitute  of  the  forked  tooth 
beneath  the  anterior  femora.  Those  which  possessed  it  have  all  been 
females. 

This  very  novel  form  of  Hemiptera  deserves  further  notice.  Almost 
nothing  is  known  of  its  habits,  and  not  enough  of  them  in  any  of  their 
stages  have  yet  been  collected  to  determine  the  meaning  of  their  singu- 
lar and  elaborate  structure. 

2.  A,  pusillus. 

Jmneitu9 ptmllus  Uhler,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sarv.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  ii.  No.  v,  p.  12. 

This  a  small,  pale,  species,  often  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  region.  In  the  Black  Mountain  range  of  North  Carolina,  and 
in  Tennessee,  it  has  been  met  with  in  large  numbers.  It  seems  to  be 
less  convex  above  than  the  preceding  species,  and  more  aniformly  punc- 
tured, and  no  specimens  have  yet  been  seen  to  have  the  forked  tooth  on 
the  anterior  femora. 

Trtchocoris  Uhler. 

Oval,  convex,  hirsute,  very  convex  beneath.     Head  bluntly  semicir 
cular,  deeply  seated,  the  anterior  angles  of  the  pronotnm  protracted  to 
the  middle  of  the  eyes.    Eyes  sank  to  the  middle  in  the  margin  of  the 
head ;  the  ocelli  placed  near  to  them  and  on  a  line  with  their  base. 
Glypeal  submargin  with  erect,  blunt-teeth  ;  the  tylus  broad,  flat,  defined 
almost  to  the  base  of  the  cranium ;  the  lateral  lobes  longer.    Bostrum 
reaching  behind  the  anterior  coxsb;  the  basal  joint  as  long  as  the  head 
inclosed  by  the  bucculae ;  the  bucculse  gently  arched,  a  little  wider 
than  the  rostrum,  and  extending  almost  to.  the  base  of  the  head  ;  the 
second  joint  longest,  a  little  bent,  arched,  and  compressed;  the  third  a 
little  longer  than  the  fourth.    Presternum  raised,  broadly  scooped  out, 
the  sides  with  prominent,  lunate,  obliquely  placed  lobes,  which  almost 
iDclose  the  base  of  the  antennie.    Xyphus  of  the  metasternum  triangu- 
lar, acute  at  tip,  sunken  in  the  middle.    Ostiolar  canal  rather  flat, 
placed  close  to  the  suture  between  the  meso-  and  meta-stethium,  run- 
ning outward  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  episternum,  slenderly 
sulcated  on  its  posterior  margin,  slightly  tubular  at  the  outer  end;  the 
plate  on  which  it  is  set  is  narrow,  acutely  triangular  beyond  the  ostiole. 
Scatellum  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  abdomen,  broad  and 
longer  than  broad«  wide,  blunt,  and  not  obviously  contracted  at  tip,  re- 
motely bristly.    Hemelytra  a  little  wider  than  the  abdomen,  shorter 
than  the  scutellum,  the  costal  margin  broadly  arcuated,  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  corium  bluntly  oblique,  sligiitly  sinuated  ;  epipleurse  long 
and  narrow ;  membrane  scarcely  extending  beyond  the  abdomen,  di- 
rected  obliquely  downward  when    closed.    Legs  stout;   tibiae  with 
numerous  long  stout  spines  and  bristles,  the  anterior  pair  moderately 
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compredsed,  sabtriqaetral  when  viewed  from  the  edge.  Veuter  obesely 
convex,  the  segments  beset  with  long,  remote  bristles;  connexivnm 
compressed,  sbarpedsred,  interrapted  at  the  incisures,  closely  ciliated. 

T.  conformis. 

TrichocorU  conformis  Uhler,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sarv\,  voL  ii,  No.  v,  p.  11. 

Oval,  blackish-piceoQS,  moderately  convex  above,  hirsute,  with  long, 
close,  ferruginous  hairs,  those  on  the  sides  more  dense ;  the  sides  almost 
parallel.  Head  flat,  coarsely  punctate  in  more  or  less  oblique  lines,  or 
irregularly  punctate  and  wrinkled,  clothed  each  side  with  long,  remote, 
erect  hairs ;  teeth  of  the  submargin  close-set,  short,  erect ;  the  tip  of  the 
tylus  armed  with  two  teeth ;  apex  of  the  clypeus  quadrately  emargin- 
ate;  lateral  margin  and  eyes  reddish-brown.  Antennse  rust-brown,  the 
basal  joints  tinged  with  piceous,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  joints  partic- 
ularly clothed  with  fine  yellow  pubescence;  basal  joint  barely  reaching 
the  tip  of  the  head ;  second  more  slender,  shorter,  and  more  slender  than 
the  third ;  third  somewhat  long,  gradually  wider  toward  the  tip ;  fourth 
aud  fifth  subequal,  long  ovate,  stouter  than  the  third.  Bostrum  ferru- 
ginous, tinged  with  piceous,  reaching  behind  the  intermediate  coxae. 
Pronotum  blackish-piceous,  almost  twice  as  broad  as  long,  sometimes 
tinged  with  rufo-piceous  on  the  lateral  margins,  the  anterior  angles 
curved  forward,  a  little  rounded,  the  lateral  margins  straight,  a  little 
oblique,  the  edge  sharp,  slanting  downward,  densely  clothed  with  loog 
ferruginous  hairs ;  posterior  margin  subtruncate,  the  angles  almost  rec^ 
angles,  a  little  rounded ;  surface  varlolosely  punctate  on  the  posterior 
lobe  and  sides,  the  punctate  portions  invested  with  close,  long  hairs; 
the  anterior  lobe  almost  bald  and  destitute  of  punctures.  Pronotam 
with  coarse,  irregularly  placed,  mostly  remote  punctures,  those  of  the 
sides  confluent  in  a  broad,  depressed  line  next  the  margin.  Sides  of 
the  presternum  anteriorly  a  little  raised ;  medio-  and  post-pectus  coarsely, 
remotely  punctate.  Corium  broad,  broader  behind,  finely,  remotely, 
obsoletely,  on  the  exterior  area  more  densely  and  deeply,  punctate,  in- 
vested with  long,  remote  hairs:  the  lateral  edge  densely  hirsute;  mem- 
brane brownish.  Legs  rufo-piceous;  the  tarsi  ferruginous  and  very 
slender,  the  second  joint  being  very  small ;  anterior  femora  on  the 
upper  side  and  exterior  to  the  middle  line  with  a  series  of  broad, 
shallow  pits :  the  femora  and  tibioB  ciliated  with  long  ferruginous  bris- 
tles. Venter  obesely  convex,  polished,  invested  with  long  ferruginous 
bristles,  finely,  remotely  punctate ;  sides  of  the  segments  more  closely 
punctate,  and  with  a  submargiual  series  of  varlolose  punctures;  the 
disk  broadly  im punctate. 

Length  5J-6J  millimeters.     Width  of  base  of  pronotum  3-3J  milli- 
meters. 

From  California,  and  from  near  San  Francisco, 

This  form  is  much  more  hairy  than  any  other  that  has  thus  far  been 
found  upon  this  continent,  and  that  character  will  at  present  readily 
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eaable  tUe  stadeat  to  recognize  it  at  first  sight.    Its  general  afQuities 

seem  to  be  with  Mthus  as  understood  by  Mr.  Dallas,  but  more  minute 

examination  of  its  details  readily  shows  its  distinctness  from  any  genus 

hitherto  established. 

MiCROPOEUS  Uhler. 

Ovate  or  oval,  broad,  routid,  deep,  hairy,  polished.  Head  broadly 
rounded,  feebly  convex,  the  tylus  shorter  than  the  lateral  lobes ; 
submargin  closely  set  with  short,  stout  teeth  and  long  bristles,  the  edge 
sharp,  recurved,  broad  beneath.  Antennae,  basal  joint  barely  reaching 
the  tip  of  clypeus;  second  very  short,  only  a  little  more  than  one- 
half  the  length  of  the  third;  the  third  more  slender,  fusiform,  shorter 
than  the  basal,  but  about  of  the  same  length  as  the  fourth  ;  fourth  and 
fifth  stouter,  rounded  at  each  end,  subequal.  Bostrnm  reaching  be- 
tween the  intermediate  coxse,  the  second  joint  longest,  compressed, 
arched  above,  a  little  curved  ]  third  and  fourth  joints  subequal,  each  a 
little  shorter  than  the  basal  one,  the  buccula3  narrow,  a  little  arched  an- 
teriorly, protracted  narrower  almost  to  the  base  of  the  head.  Prono- 
tum  transverse,  the  transvere  impression  indistinct,  the  surface  arching 
in  conformity  with  the  curve  of  the  head,  the  anterior  angles  a  little 
produced,  rounded,  the  anterior  margin  deeply  sinuated,  the  lateral  mar- 
gins fringed  with  long  cilife.  Anterior  femora  compressed,  armed  with 
htoat  spines  on  the  outer  and  inner  edges,  those  of  the  tip  longest.  Os- 
tiolar  canal  short,  placed  very  near  the  sternum,  the  inner  end  a  taper- 
ing ridge,  the  outer  end  a  rounded  button  sunken  in  the  center.  Scu- 
tellum  about  two  thirds  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  bluntly  triangular, 
wide,  and  rounded  at  tip,  the  apex  a  little  bent  down.  Gorium  short 
and  wide,  the  outer  angle  produced  backward,  the  epipleura  long, 
grooved.    Outer  margins  of  the  center  compressed. 

1.  M.  ohliquua. 

Microportu  ohUquua  Ublcr,  Fifth  Add.  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  for  1871,  1872,  p. 
394. 

Chestnut-brown,  polished,  subovate,  the  lateral  margins  of  pronotum 
and  corinm  fringed  with  long  ferruginous  hairs.  Face  almost  fiat,  each 
side  with  long,  oblique,  punctured  striae ;  the  tylus  transversely  and 
less  distinctly'  grooved ;  anterior  margin  bluntly  rounded,  the  submar- 
gin thickly  set  with  short,  stout  teeth,  and  with  a  few  long  bristles  be- 
tween them ;  the  lateral  lobes  sparingly  punctate,  with  a  round  fovea 
adjacent  to  each  eye,  and  another  near  the  tip,  each  side  of  the  tylus. 
Kostrum  yellow,  extending  to  the  intermediate  coxa&,  the  apical  joint 
slender,  a  little  shorter  than  the  third,  the  third  gradually  widened 
toward  the  tip.  Basal  and  next  joint  of  the  antennie  slender,  the 
second  shortest,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  moniliate,  narrowed  at  the 
eads,  the  apical  one  a  little  longer  than  the  fourth,  the  third  and  fourth 
^iobequal.  Base  of  the  head  convex,  impunctate.  Pronotum  trans- 
verse, the  lateral  margins  oblique,  densely  ciliate  with  ferruginous 
bristles,  the  anterior  angles  a  little  advanced,  rounded  ,*  anterior  divis- 
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ioD  of  the  surface  impuDctate,  excepting  along  the  middle,  in  the  lanate 
impression,  and  on  each  side ;  sarface  behind  the  transTerse  impressioa 
coarsely,  not  densely,  punctate,  the  posterior  submargin  and  humeri 
impunctate,  the  posterior  margin  deflexed,  a  little  arcuated,  and  feebly 
sinuated  before  the  humeral  angles.  Anterior  tibiae  armed  on  the  froDt 
margin  with  long  and  very  stout  spines ;  tarsi  pale  yellow.  Scatellom 
polished,  remotely  punctate,  the  base  almost  destitute  of  punctures ;  tip 
a  little  depressed,  bluntly  and  angularly  rounded.  Hemelytra  remotely, 
finely  punctured,  those  of  the  apical  portion  becoming  finer  and  almost 
obsolete ;  the  costal  margin  broadly  arcuated,  ciliated  at  base  with  long 
bristles;  membrane  and  wings  milk-white.  Venter  smooth  in  the  mid- 
dle, sides  minutely  scabrous;  anal  segment  punctate;  the  lateral  mar- 
gins fringed  with  long  hairs. 

Length  4^  millimeters.    Width  of  base  of  pronotum  2^  millimeters. 

Obtained  at  Ogden,  Utah ;  also  collected  in  Central  Texas  by  G.  ^V. 
Belfrage,  and  by  myself  west  of  Denver,  Colo. 

2.  M.  testudviattis. 

Mieroporus  testudinatua  Ubler,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sarv.,  2d  aer.,  toI.  ii,  So.  5,  p.  1" 

Ovate,  broadly  rounded,  more  convex  than  the  preceding  species. 
Head  slanting  in  conformity  with  the  curve  of  the  pronotum ;  the  ante- 
rior margin  broadly  recurved  and  rounded,  feebly  emarginate  in  front, 
the  submargin  with  long  seto  and  stout,  close  teeth,  of  which  two  are 
on  the  tip  of  the  tylus;  surface  smooth,  polished,  impunctate;  au  im 
pressed  point  each  side  near  the  eye,  and  each  side  of  the  tylus  is  an 
oblique  impressed  line ;  tylus  shorter  than  the  lateral  lobes,  the  latter 
bluntly  rounded  and  obsoletely  wrinkled.  AutenujB  pale  ferrnginou:?, 
the  second  joint  slender,  mach  the  shortest,  cylindrical ;  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  subequal  in  length.  Rostrum  reaching  upon  the  intermediate 
coxse,  pale  ferruginous,  the  third  and  fourth  joints  subequal,  together 
longer  than  the  second.  Pronotum  transverse,  in  front  much  narrower 
than  behind ;  the  anterior  margin  deeply  emarginated  to  receive  the 
head,  the  angles  moderately  protracted  forward,  bluntly  ronuded ;  the 
lateral  margins  steep,  the  edge  very  thin,  convexly  arcuated,  closely 
fringed  with  long  ferruginous  hairs ;  posterior  margin  feebly  rounded, 
the  exterior  angles  rectangular,  a  little  rounded;  surface  smooth, 
polished,  obsoletely  punctate  each  side  and  behind  the  middle,  the  ao 
terior  division  smoother,  and  with  a  very  few  minute  punctures;  behiotl 
each  eye  is  a  sunken  point,  and  across  the  middle  a  series  of  six  similar 
points.  Pectus  pale  piceous,  the  disks  of  pleural  pieces  darker.  Leg*) 
pale  ferruginous,  more  or  less  tinged  with  piceous;  the  spines  blackish 
piceous;  femora  compressed,  having  two  rows  of  punctures  carrying 
ciliae ;  spines  of  the  outer  margin  of  anterior  tibise  longer,  the  submargin 
with  a  slender  groove  bearing  coarse  punctures;  the  posterior  tibiae 
long,  feebly  curved,  hardly  thicker  toward  the  end ;  the  tarsi  slender, 
yellow;  the  intermediate  joint  smill.    Scutellnm  very  broad,  polished, 
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couvex,  remotely,  fiaely,  obsoletely  punctate,  the  tip  broad.  Corium 
short  and  wide,  the  costal  margin  arcuated,  rather  aniformly,  deeply 
punctate,  the  sutures  punctate  in  series,  the  subcostal  linear  impression 
coutinaed  to  beyond  the  middle  and  coarsely  punctate;  membrane 
short,  broadly  rounded,  pale  brownish.  Venter  very  convex,  polished, 
ciliated  across  the  segments,  and  with  bristles  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
eonnexivum ;  the  lateral  and  posterior  surface  minutely  punctate. 

Length  4|  millimeters.  Width  of  base  of  pronotum  2^  millimeters. 
Width  of  venter  3  millimeters. 

Inhabits  California  and  Mexico. 

Magboporus  Uhler. 

Broadly  oval,  feebly  convex ;  the  sides  of  the  head  and  pronotum 
sparingly  ciliated.  Head  broad,  clypeate;  the  margins  broadly  re- 
flexed  ;  the  submargin  armed  with  short,  erect  teeth ;  the  tylus  flat- 
tened, a  little  narrowed  at  tip,  the  recurved  margin  crossing  its  tip ; 
bucculse  almost  percurrent,  narrow,  nearly  straight,  not  expanded  at  tip. 
Kostrum  reaching  between  the  intermediate  coxsb  ;  the  basal  joint  a  lit- 
tle shorter  than  the  bucculao ;  the  second  long,  rather  shorter  than  the 
third  and  fourth  united;  the  two  latter  subequal.  Antennae,  basal 
joint  not  quite  reaching  the  apex  of  the  head  ,*  the  second  more  slender, 
very  short ;  third  longest,  gradually  enlarging  toward  the  tip ;  fourth 
and  fifth  subequal,  each  a  little  shorter  than  the  third,  moniliate,  long, 
ovate.  Pronotum  transverse,  subquadrate,  the  sides  oblique,  narrowing 
toward  the  front,  remotely  ciliated,  and  curved  inward  toward  the  acute 
anterior  angles ;  the  edge  recurved  ;  the  anterior  margin  deeply  sunken 
to  receive  the  head ;  the  submargin  with  an  impressed  line  running  par- 
allel to  the  margin,  and  bounding  a  rim-like  coUum ;  the  posterior  mar- 
gin a  little  arcuated,  the  angles  rectangular,  the  humeri  not  prominently 
elevated,  and  without  a  sinus  on  the  adjoining  margin ;  the  surface 
almost  destitute  of  the  transverse,  impressed  line ;  behind  each  eye  with 
an  excavated  point.  Ostiolar  canal  very  long,  slender,  flat,  reaching 
almost  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  epistemum,  slenderly  grooved  and 
carlnate ;  the  tip  thickened,  widened,  and  rounded.  Scutellum  short, 
almost  as  wide  as  long;  the  tip  narrow,  obliquely  rounded,  not  extend- 
ing beyond  the  inner  angle  of  the  corium,  the  sides  near  the  tip  very 
feebly  sinuated.  Prosternum  but  slightly  elevated;  the  lateral  lobes 
blunt,  drawn  down  in  front,  and  transversely  indented  there.  Anterior 
Ursi  moderately  flattened,  few-spined.  Corium  broad,  reaching  to  the 
penultimate  segment  of  the  abdomen ;  the  costal  margin  broadly  arcu- 
ated near  the  tip ;  the  edge  blade-like  and  broadly  recurved  at  base. 

M,  repetituSj  new  sp. 

Broadly  oval,  castaneous,  or  rufo-piceous,  broad  posteriorly.  Head 
bluntly  rounded  in  front,  with  short,  close  teeth  and  remote  bristles ; 
the  margin  broadly  recurved,  rufesceut ;  the  submargin  grooved  ;  disk 
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a  little  convex,  somewhat  finely  punctate,  the  base  almost  impunctat^; 
the  margin  posteriorly  broadly  excavated,  and  near  each  eye  and  at  th« 
basal  angle  of  the  tylus  is  a  small  round  pit;  ocelli  red,  placed  remotelj 
from  each  other  and  a  little  behind  the  front  line  of  the  eyes.  Rostmsi 
ferrugiuoas  or  pale  piceons ;  the  second  joint  mnch  compressed,  long 
Antennte  moderately  stoat ;  the  second  joint  scarcely  one-half  as  loag 
as  the  third ;  the  third  gradually  enlarged  toward  the  tip ;  the  foorth 
and  fifth  subeqnal,  long-oval.  Pronotum  narrowing  anteriorly;  tbt 
sides  oblique,  curving  inward  at  the  prolonged  anterior  angles,  smooth* 
finely  and  closely  punctate,  excepting  the  anterior  part  of  the  disk ;  tbe 
anterior  margin  deeply  sinuated ;  the  collum  narrow,  smooth,  bat  dis- 
tinctly defined ;  the  outer  margins  remotely  ciliated ;  posterior  angles  1 
direct,  not  tumid,  with  steep  sides ;  the  intra-humeral  impressions  obso 
lete.  Pectus  rufo-piceous,  smooth,  impunctured,  darker  on  the  posterior 
pleural  pieces.  Legs  and  coxae  flavous,  or  pale  rufo-piceous ;  the  ante- 
rior tibiae  very  moderately  compressed,  armed  exteriorly  with  about  six 
dark  spines ;  the  spines  of  the  posterior  tibiae  stout,  long,  rather  remote, 
black-piceous ;  the  tarsi  testaceous,  their  middle  joint  very  short.  Sca- 
tellum  a  little  flattened,  polished,  and  impunctured  on  the  disk;  the 
remaining  surface  closely  punctate,  minutely  rugulose ;  the  edge  verj 
narrowly  recurved  ;  the  tip  faintly  impressed,  obsoletely  carinated.  Co- 
rinm  wide,  moderately  convex,  smooth,  coarsely,  closely  punctate,  on  the 
disk  obsoletely  punctate ;  the  posterior  margin  feebly  sinuated,  fur- 
nished with  a  thinner  border,  and  with  the  outer  angle  a  little  produced. 
Embolium  broad,  reaching  to  the  second  ventral  segment,  longitudinally 
scooped  out,  minutely  scabrous.  Membrane  |)rownish-white,  a  little 
declivons  posteriorly.  Venter  polished,  minutely  shagreened,  aud 
wrinkled  each  side  and  behind ;  the  genital  segment  almost  vertical,  and 
crowned  with  a -few  erect  bristles  ;  the  margins  of  the  connexivum  with 
a  few  remote  bristles. 

Length  3J-4  millimeters.  Width  of  base  of  pronotum  2-2J  millime- 
ters. 

From  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco ;  collected  by  Messrs.  Henry  Ed- 
wards and  James  Behrens.  One  specimen  has  been  obtained  in  tbe 
vicinity  of  Baltimore. 

HoMALOPOBUS,  new  genus. 

Ovate;  sides  of  pronotum  oblique,  remotely  ciliated,  curving  almost 
abruptly  inward  at  the  anterior  angles,  the  angles  a  little  prolooged; 
anterior  margin  moderately  deeply  sinuated,  furnished  with  a  narrow 
flat  collum,  which  extends  distinctly  to  tbe  outer  angles,  and  is  deilDed 
by  a  clean-cut,  deep  line  bearing  two  indented  points  behind  each  eye; 
surface  rather  flat,  more  convex  on  the  anterior  lobe,  the  transverse  line 
distinct,  narrow,  abbreviated  each  side,  terminating  in  a  sunken  point 
before  the  submargin,  and  each  side  of  tip,  anteriorly,  with  an  indented 
point ;  the  posterior  margin  slightly  arcuated,  a  little  sinuated  near  the 
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hnmeri,  the  angles  rectangular,  the  hameri  a  little  prominent.  Head 
bluDtly  roanded,  radiately,  not  very  distinctly,  wrinkled  on  the  cheeks, 
with  a  deep  indentation  each  side  anteriorly,  and  a  shallower,  wider  one 
next  each  eye ;  margins  abruptly  recurved,  the  submargin  grooved,  set 
with  close,  minate  teeth  and  slender  bristles ;  the  tylns  reaching  to  the 
front,  the  lateral  lobes  not  quite  meeting  in  fh)nt  of  it,  its  sides  almost 
straight  and  parallel*  Basal  and  second  joints  of  the  antennae  slender 
and  very  short,  the  first  not  reaching  to  the  margin  of  the  head ;  the 
third  joint  enlarging  toward  the  tip.  a  little  shorter  than  the  fourth  ; 
foarth  and  fifth  longer,  subeqnal,  thicker,  long-oval.  Bostrum  of  mod- 
erate length,  the  basal  joint  almost  as  long  as  the  head,  a  little  shorter 
than  the  bucculas;  the  bucculse  of  moderate  width,  tapering  posteriorly, 
a  little  wider  in  front ;  second  joint  compressed,  a  little  arcuated,  long- 
est; third  joint  less  robust  and  shorter  than  the  second,  but  longer  than 
the  apical  one ;  the  apical  very  slender,  acute  at  tip.  Ostiolar  canal  less 
than  half  the  length  of  the  episternum,  placed  next  to  the  suture,  liga- 
late,  a  little  raised,  before  the  apex  obliquely  impressed  ;  the  apex  scale- 
like angular,  acute.  Legs  moderate,  the  anterior  tibiae  moderately  com- 
pressed, the  exterior  margin  armed  with  about  seven  teeth.  Scutellum 
depressed,  a  little  longer  than  wide,  narrow  at  tip  and  distinctly  con^ 
tracted,  the  apex  bent  down.  Corium  wide,  with  two  grooved  lines  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  discoidal  area,  the  inner  of  which  is  arrested  be- 
hind the  middle,  the  posterior  margin  a  little  oblique,  snbtruncated, 
costal  margin  strongly  arcuated,  its  base  remotely  ciliated ;  epipleura 
loDg,  wide  at  base.    Margins  of  the  venter  remotely  ciliated. 

H.  congruusj  new  sp. 

Light  rafo-castaneous,  polished,  shining,  remotely  and  slenderly  cili- 
ated on  the  sides  of  the  head,  pronotum,  corium,  and  abdomen  ovate,  mod. 
eiately  flat  above.  Head  almost  flat,  each  side  of  the  tylus  with  at  least 
three  oblique  grooves,  which  define  intervening,  not  very  distinct,  wide 
wrinkles ;  pits  each  side,  anteriorly,  deep,  distinct,  moderately  large, 
those  next  the  eyes  large  and  shallow }  impressed  line  each  side  of  tylus 
deep  and  well  defined,  contracted  near  the  middle ;  the  surface  not  appa- 
feotly  punctured ;  ocelli  small,  placed  very  far  back,  and  near  the  eyes, 
a  depression  between  them  and  the  eyes  ;  the  eyes  rather  flat,  some- 
what deeply  seated,  the  margin  in  front  of  them  prominently  recurved. 
Antennae,  rostrum  and  tarsi  pale  ferruginous,  or  ochreous-yellow,  the 
joints  of  the  former  moderately  short,  the  second  joint  very  short.  Kos 
tram  reaching  to  the  intermediate  coxae,  the  apical  joint  very  slender. 
Pronotum  subquadrate,  a  little  wider  than  long,  the  sides  straight,  a 
Httle  narrowing  toward  the  front,  the  edge  recurved,  the  anterior  angles 
^  little  protracted,  the  margin  exterior  to  them  curved  inward ;  surface 
moderately  flat,  remotely  punctate  on  the  transverse  line  and  behind 
^t,  and  on  the  sides,  more  particularly  next  the  anterior  angles;  the 
^lisk  anteriorly  with  one  or  two  shallow  pits  each  side ;  the  anterior 
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inargio  abraptly  sinaated,  margia  of  the  sinas  with  a  collam,  which 
becomes  narrower  each  side  as  it  runs  outward  to  the  exterior  a!igle», 
behiud  each  eye  with  two  dragged  indentatioQS.  Scutellain  flattened 
on  the  middle,  remotely,  a  little  coarsely,  panctate,  the  apex  and  a  ]it 
tie  before  it  somewhat  ragalose.  Legs  pale  chestnut-brown,  or  ferm 
ginous,  the  spines  and  teeth  piceous,  those  of  the  outer  edge  of  anterior 
tibiae  short  and  not  very  stout.  Propleurse  and  outer  area  of  the  meso-i 
meta-,  and  epi-sterna  pale,  smooth,  highly  polished.  Gorium  fineij,  re 
motely  punctate,  the  punctures  somewhat  obsolete  upon  the  disk,  those  of 
the  sutures  coarser ;  membrane  white,  longer  than  the  venter.  Venter 
smooth,  highly  polished,  faintly  wrinkled  on  the  sides  of  the  disk  and 
pale,  posteriorly. 

Length  5  millimeters.     Width  of  base  of  pronotum  3  millimeters. 

This  very  interesting  little  species,  which  might  easily  be  confounded 
with  either  Macroporus  repetitus  or  Rhytidoporus  indentatus^  was  first 
discovered  by  Mr.  Benjamin  H,  Smith  in  the  vicinity  of  Denver  City, 
Colo.  Since  then  it  has  been  taken  in  Dallas  County,  Texas,  by  G>.  W. 
Belfrage;  and  a  few  specimens  occurred  to  me  while  collecting  insects 
near  the  foot-hills  of  the  Hocky  Mountains,  west  of  Denver,  in  August, 
1875.  The  summer  was  a  particularly  rainy  one,  and  the  sudden  chill- 
ing of  the  atmosphere  by  a  hail-storm  would  cause  this  insect,  together 
with  beetles,  flies,  Hymenoptera,  and  other  Hemiptera^  to  take  refuge 
under  the  tufts  of  grass  and  roots  of  Yuccas  and  other  flowers  and  herbs, 
where  they  remained  secure  from  the  driving  elements. 

^THUS  stai. 

Oval,  long  oval,  or  subovate,  moderately  convex  -,  head  short  aud 
wide,  the  margins  reflexed,  the  submargins  with  erect  teeth  and  bristles ; 
the  lateral  lobes  flattened,  equal  to  the  tylus  in  length ;  the  base  of  the 
head  prominently  convex;  ocelli  large,  far  apart,  placed  behind  the 
posterior  line  of  the  eyes.    Rostrum  of  medium  length,  stout,  the  second 
and   third  joints   arcuately  expanded,  the  basal  joint  not  exceeding 
the  bucculse  in  length ;  bucculae  narrow  and  long ;  antennae  of  five 
joints,  the  joints  moderately  short,  the  second  joint  longer  than  the 
third,  the  fourth  and  fifth  long-ovate,  subeqnal.    Pronotum  subqaad* 
rate,  wider  than  long,  the  sides  more  or  less  obliquely  narrowing  ante- 
riorly, remotely  ciliated,  the  anterior  margin  deeply  sinuated  to  receive 
the  head,  destitute  of  a  collum,  or  only  having  a  thickened  edge  on 
that  part.    Prosternum  raised,  broadly  grooved,  the  lateral  flaps  narrow 
and  short.    Ostiolar  canal  flat,  of  medium  length,  set  on  an  oblique  and 
acute  scale.    Anterior  tibiae  but  moderately  expanded,  the  exterior  mar- 
gin with  a  few  long  spines ;  posterior  tibiae  long  and  rather  straight. 
Scutellum  triangular,  longer  than  wide,  narrow  at  tip,  and  contracted 
just  before  the  tip.    Corium  a  little  convex,  of  medium  width,  the  costal 
margin  broadly  curved,  with  the  edge  thickened  before  the  middle,  and 
remotely  ciliated ;  the  posterior  margin  obliquely  truncated,  with  the 
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liter   angle  a  little  produced.    The  ventral  sabmargia  very  remotely 
iliated. 

This  geaas  was  not  sattciently  characterizdil  by  Mr.  DciUa?  to  mark 
:a  distinctueas  from  Cydnus  Fieber  and  its  allied  genera.  The  char- 
xitcrs  here  cited  include  those  given  by  Dr.  St&l  in  his  Hemiptera  Afri- 
*ana,  and  will  abundantly  serve  to  separate  the  genus  from  Cydnua 
?ieber.  The  types  of  the  genus  Oydnu9  will  thus  be  0.  flavioornis  Fab. 
vnd  (7.  fiigrita  Fab.,  both  European  species.  Modifications  of  the  pleu- 
ral pieces  of  b6th  these  species,  and  the  long  ostiolar  canal  terminated 
oy  an  excavated  bulla,  added  to  the  characters  given  by  Dr.  Fieber, 
will  distiognish  the  genus  from  all  others  thus  far  described,  I  regret 
t\iat  the  CydnidcB  of  the  collections  in  this  country  are  too  few  to  enable 
me  to  gadge  the  minor  groups  with  precision.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  working  over  a  full  series  of  both  sexes  of  the  principal  forms  from 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

J^.  cammuniSj  new  sp. 

Moderately  broad-oval,  almost  ovate,  a  little  convex  above,  chestnut, 
brown,   or  rufo-piceons.    Hejvd  flattened  in  front,  smooth,  polished, 
«\\most  impnnctate,  short  and  blunt,  hardly  emarginate  in  front  of  the 
tylns;  the  submargin  with  remote,  short  teeth  and  fine  bristles,  the 
margins  abruptly  recurved ;  lateral  lobes  with  a  few  broad,  flat,  oblique 
wrinkles,  each  side  with  two  or  three  coarse  punctures,  before  the  eye 
with  a  broad  fovea,  and  near  the  angle  next  the  tip  of  the  tylus  with  a 
smaller  fovea;  t>lus  very  distinct,  almost  fiat,  before  the  middle  with 
about  two  transverse,  impressed  lines;  base  of  head  humped,  narrow. 
Hostrnm  reaching  behind  the  intermediate  cox»,  ocherous,  or  pale  fer- 
ruginous ;  the  basal  joint  longer  than  the  bucculse.    Antennae  ocherous  ; 
basal  joint  stout,  about  as  long  as  the  second,  the  second  and  third 
quite  slender,  the  third  very  short;  fourth  and  fifth  moniliate,  long- 
snbovate.    Pronotum  subquadrate,  moderately  flat,  the  sides  a  little 
obliquely  narrowing  anteriorly,  the  edge  reflexed,  coarsely  punctate 
and  remotely  ciliate;  the  anterior  angles  subacute  and  the  margin  out- 
ride of  them  curved  inward;  the  anterior  margin  deeply  sinuated,  a 
little  sunken  each  side  of  the  sinus,  then  a  little  humped  behind  the 
eyes,  and  on  the  margin  with  two  large  sunken  points;  surface  minutely 
aud  very  obsjletely  punctate  behind  the  sinus  and  on  each  side  ante- 
norly,  then  coarsely,  remotely  so  on  the  transverse  line;  posterior  mar- 
gin moderately  steep,  a  little  arcuated,  the  intra^humeral  depressions 
shallow,  humeri  convexly  elevated.    Legs  very  pale  rufocastaneous* 
the  spines  of  the  tibiad  long  and  sharp,  dark  piceous.    Pleural  pieces 
highly  polished.    Gorium  broad,  coarsely  punctate  in  rows,  the  punc- 
tures of  the  disk  finer,  almost  obsolete ;  the  costal  margin  thick,  set 
vith  six  very  coarse  pits,  ea;h  carrying  a  bristle;  embolium  triangu- 
larly widened  behind  the  base,  the  flip  closely  embracing  the  meta- 
pleura;  membrane  slightly  tinged  with  brown.    Venter  polished,  the 
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exterior  margin  with  a  series  of  reinite,  ^(^^^Sy  slender  bristles;  the 
posterior  edges  of  the  segments  each  side  with  a  few  very  iniaute  teeth, 
the  penultimate  and  last  segments  transversely  wrinkled,  the  latter 
with  a  few  indistinct  pnnctnres. 

Length  6-7  millimeters.    Width  of  pronotum  3-4  millimeters. 

Inhabits  Cuba.  Sent  from  Havana  by  Prof.  Felipe  Poey,  and  from 
the  interior  of  the  island  by  Mr.  Charles  Wright;  also,  from  near  Saint 
John's  River,  Florida,  by  Mr.  E.  Norton. 

Form  b. — Piceons  black,  a  little  narrower  anteriorly,  the  head  a  little 
more  rounded,  and  more  distinctly  emarginated  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
clypens,  and  the  sides  of  the  pronotum  sinuated  and  more  hairy.  Ob- 
tained near  Orange  Springs,  Florida,  by  Miss  Modeste  Hunter,  and 
in  Dallas  County,  Texas,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Belfrage. 

The  genns  is  represented  by  numerous  species,  both  from  Soutb 
America  and  Africa. 

Rhytidopoeus,  new  genns. 

Oval,  aspect  of  Cydnus  Fieber.  Head  bluntly  rounded  in  front,  tbe 
tylus  extending  to  the  tip,  the  lateral  lobes  flat,  obliquely  and  obso* 
letely  wrinkled,  a  sunken  point  each  side  of  tylus  anteriorly,  and  a 
larger  one  next  to  the  eye ;  margins  thick,  reflexed,  the  submargio 
grooved,  armed  with  small  erect  teeth  and  fine  bristles ;  base  of  the 
head  prominent,  convex,  sunken  each  side;  ocelli  small,  placed  bebiiid 
a  line  parallel  with  the  base  of  the  eyes,  and  a  little  nearer  to  tbem 
than  to  each  other.  Antennae  of  medium  length ;  the  second  joint 
shorter  than  the  third.  BuccuIob  shorter  than  the  throat,  narrow,  a 
little  wider  posteriorly.  Rostrum  of  medium  length  ]  the  basal  joiut 
as  long  as  the  head;  the  second  longest,  compressed,  arched;  third  sub- 
equal  to  the  first;  fourth  slender,  shortest.  Prosternum  convexly 
elevated,  the  center  broadly  scooped  out,  the  side-flaps  slender,  narro\r. 
waved.  Pronotum  wider  than  long,  almost  flat,  the  anterior  lobe  a 
little  more  convex ;  lateral  .margins  a  little  oblique,  moderately  carved 
inward  at  the  anterior  angles,  the  angles  subacute,  curving  with  aud 
fitting  against  the  eyes ;  transverse  line  very  shallow,  placed  far  back; 
posterior  margin  almost  straight,  the  exterior  angles  steep,  snbrect- 
angular ;  the  humeri  tubercularly  prominent.  Ostiolar  canal  less  than 
half  the  length  of  the  episternum,  fusiform ;  the  tip  depressed,  scooped 
out,  and  subacute,  connected  with  a  flat,  ligulate  piece  which  runs  out- 
ward to  the  submargin.  Anterior  tibiae  very  slightly  expanded,  the 
outer  edge  with  only  five  or  six  small  spines.  Scutellum  long,  very 
narrow  at  tip.  Corium  moderately  wide,  the  costal  margin  a  little 
arcuated,  thickened  and  widened  from  the  base  to  behind  the  middle, 
having  one  setigerous  puncture ;  posterior  margin  concave. 

R,  indentatus,  new  sp. 

Pale  rufocastaneous,  oval,  remotely  and  slenderly  ciliate.  Head  flat, 
moderately  bluntly  rounded,  the  outer  margin  broadly  rufesceut,  tbe 
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teeth  fine,  piceous,  the  bristles  fine ;  wrinkles  of  the  lateral  lobes  indis- 
tinct and  tlat,  the  surface  with  a  very  few  obsolete,  minute  punctures ; 
tvlas  percurrent,  slightly  convex,  depressed  behind  the  middle.     An- 
teuuiB  pale  ocherous  or  ferruginous;  first  joint  stout,  reaching  a  little 
beyond  the  margin  of  the  head ;  second  slender,  shorter,  a  little  shorter 
than  the  third ;  the  third  increasing  toward  the  tip,  subequal  to  the 
fourth;  the  fourth  and  fifth  fusiform,  the  latter  longest.    Rostrum  ex- 
tendia^^  to  the  intermediate  coxsb,  pale  ocherous.     Pronotum  highly 
polished,  subqnadrate,  wider  than  long,  the  sides  a  little  obliquely  nar- 
rowing anteriorly,  remotely  ciliated,  widely  deflected  over  the  pleurae, 
more  or  less  tinged  with  rufous  on  the  sides  and  posteriorly ;  anterior 
margin  moderately  emarginated,  the  collum  obsolete,  with  an  indented 
point  each  side  and  next  the  anterior  angles;   anterior  lobe  a  little 
convex,  impunctate,  excepting  on  the  sides,  the  transverse  line  feeble, 
I>laced  far  behind  the  middle,  set  with  a  few  fine,  remote  punctures, 
and   with  a  few  fine  punctures  behind  it;  posterior  margin  almost 
straight,  hardly  sinuated  near  the  humeri,  the  latter  a  little  prominent, 
the  angles  nearly  rectangular.    Scutellum  flat,  longer  than  wide,  con- 
tracted before  the  tip,  the  tip  narrow,  depressed,  bearing  a  few  indis- 
tinct punctures ;  the  surface  coarsely,  very  remotely  punctate,  except- 
ing on  the  base;  the  suture  next  the  freuum  very  minutely  punctate. 
L^gs  ocherous,  or  pale  rnfo-flavous,  the  tarsi  paler  yellow  ;  femora  with 
two  rows  of  setigerous  punctures  on  the  under  side.    Oorium  with  fine, 
scattered  punctures  around  the  sides  and  ends;  costal  margin  with  one 
setigerous  pit  near  the  base ;  the  sutures  more  coarsely,  evenly  punctate  • 
membrane  tinged  with  brown.    Sides  of  the  posterior  margins  of  the 
ventral  segments  minutely  rastrated  and  denticulated. 

Length  5J-6J  millimeters.     Width  of  base  of  pronotum  2-3J  milli- 
meters. 

Inhabits  Guba^  and  has  been  collected  in  various  parts  of  the  island, 
by  Prof.  Poey  and  Mr.  Obarles    Wright.    SDUthern  Florida,  Dr.  B, 

Palmer. 

Cryptoporus,  new  genus. 

Subquadrate-oval.  Head  wider  than  long,  a  little  bluntly  rounded, 
tlat,  with  two  or  three  obsolete  wrinkles  each  side,  a  pit  near  the  tip  of 
each  lateral  lobe,  a  less  distinct  one  next  each  eye,  and  the  posterior 
surface  each  side  sunken;  margins  much  reflexed,  toothed  and  ciliated  ; 
the  tylus  a  little  shorter  than  the  lateral  lobes,  and  the  lobes  curved 
almost  in  contact  in  front  of  it.  AntenuaB  short  and  stout,  the  basal 
joiut  barely  reaching  the  anterior  margin ;  second  joint  slender,  scarcely 
as  long  as  the  third,  the  third  subconical,  a  little  shorter  than  the  fourth  ; 
toiirth  and  fifth  subfusiform,  nearly  equal,  longer  than  the  third.  Buc- 
culse  long,  narrow,  rough,  inclosing  the  whole  of  the  basal  joint ;  ros- 
truin  of  medium  length,  second  joint  longest,  a  little  compressed,  third 
longer  than  the  fourth.  Prosteruum  raised  and  grooved,  the  lateral 
plates  short,  a  little  arched.    Pronotum  transverse,  subqnadrate,  a  little 
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obliquely  narrowing  anteriorly ;  anterior  margin  moderately  emargiD. 
ated,  destitute  of  a  collnm,  indented  each  side  of  the  head ;  lateral 
margins  densely  fringed;  posterior  margin  Rubtrnncate,  feebly  sinaated 
next  the  humeral  angles.  Scutellum  a  little  longer  than  wide,  narrow 
at  tip.  Ostiolar  canal  very  short,  consisting  of  only  a  narrow  rido^e 
running  out  not  more  than  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  episternum  ;  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  meta-episternum  composed  of  a  flat  piece,  ligalate, 
running  outward  te  the  tip,  and  widening  there;  the  ostiole  is  oval,  and 
situated  at  the  point  of  contact  of  that  piece  and  the  canal.  Costal 
margin  of  the  corium  closely  pitted,  and  fringed  with  bristles.  Anterior 
tibiae  wide,  very  distinctly  ridged  and  sulcated,  and  many-spined. 

G,  compcLotuSj  new  sp. 

Subquadrate-oval,  blackish-piceous,  with  the  margins  of  the  coriaro 
more  or  less  tinged  with  rufous.  Head  deep  black,  flat,  highly  polished, 
impunetate,  but  with  indicationH  of  minute  rugosities  in  places;  wrinkles 
of  the  lateral  lobes  obsolete  and  abbreviated;  fossae  very  distinct ;  sides 
of  thetylus  almost  straight,  the  apex  very  slightly  narrowed,  blunt; 
base  of  the  head  convexly  elevated.  Antennae  short  and  stout,  pale, 
or  moderately  dark  piceous;  second  joint  shortest  and  narrowest.  Ros- 
trum fernigino-piceous,  stout,  reaching  to  the  intermediate  cox».  Pro- 
notum  wider  than  long,  a  little  narrowing  anteriorly,  the  lateral  margins 
reflexed,  densely  clothed  with  long,  ferruginous  pubescence ;  the  surface 
highly  polished,  irregularly  punctate  on  the  sides,  and  obsoletely  on  and 
behind  the  transverse  line ;  posterior  half  with  a  few  transverse 
scratched  lines;  fossae  near  the  anterior  angles  small  but  distinct; 
humeral  angles  a  little  convexly  prominent,  the  sinus  next  them  almost 
obsolete.  Scutellum  very  feebly  convex,  the  surface  a  little  uneven, 
deeply,  but  hardly  coarsely,  punctate ;  the  submarginal  suture  deep, 
closely  and  very  minutely  linearly  punctate ;  the  tip  rugulose  and  much 
depressed.  Corium  minutely  punctate,  but  coarsely  on  the  sutures,  the 
surface  highly  polished,  rufous  on  the  costal  area  and  inner  margin  of 
the  clavus ;  the  costal  margin  very  thick,  having  coarse  punctures  to 
beyond  the  middle,  which  are  close  set  and  carry  ferruginous  bristles ; 
membrane  faintly  tinged  with  brown,  and  with  a  few  piceous  tbick 
places  on  the  nervures.  Legs  rufo-piceous ;  the  spines  black  ;  thetiirsi 
ferruginous ;  the  posterior  coxae  are  very  much  prolonged  exteriorly, 
and  flattened,  and  acutely  ovate  at  the  outer  end.  Venter  i>olisbed, 
minutely  rugulose  exteriorly  and  on  the  connexivum,  and  a  little  wrin- 
kled on  the  last  two  segments. 

Length  5  millimeters.    Width  of  base  of  pronotum  scant  4  millimeters. 

Brought  by  Captain  Julich  from  Galveston  Island,  Texas.  It  is  a 
most  interesting,  compact,  little  species,  which  seems  to  be  tolerably 
common  in  the  region  cited. 

Thus  far  no  specimens  have  been  secured  in  the  more  interior  parts  of 
the  State,  although  some  of  those  counties  have  been  pretty  thoroagbly 
--d. 
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Pang^us  St&l. 

Oval,  ellipticalf  or  subqaadrateoval.    Head  widely  rounded,  the  lat- 
eral lobes  flat,  obliquely  wrinkled,  with  a  distinct  pit  next  each  eye, 
and  one  each  side  not  remote  from  the  tylas ;  submargin  with  stiff  bris- 
tles, bat  no  teeth ;  tylas  wide  and  long,  depressed  at  base,  as  long  as 
the  lateral  lobes,  bonnded  in  common  with  them  by  the  reflexed  margin. 
Ocelli  on  or  behind  the  posterior  line  of  the  eyes,  separated  farther 
from  each  other  than  from  the  eyes.    Antennae  moderately  stoat,  and 
not  very  long;  the  fourth  and  flfch  joints  subfusiform,  about  equal,  each 
longer  than  either  of  the  preceding  ones.    BuccuIsb  as  long  as  the  throat, 
narrow,  and  almost  straight,  the  basal  joint  of  the  rostrum  inclosed  by 
them ;  second  joint  compressed,  arched,  longest ;  the  third  longer  than 
the  fourth.    Pronotum  subquadrate,  wider  than  long,  narrower  in  front 
than  at    base,    the    anterior  margin   deeply  sinuated,   the    margin 
proper  with  a  thick  percnrrent  collum,  which  runs  more  slenderly  to 
the  anterior  angles ;  lateral  margin  with  a  few  bristles;  the  surface  a 
little  convex,  with  the  transverse,  impressed  line  placed  a  little  behind 
the  middle.    Ostiolar  canal  ligulate,  or  subfusiform,  about  one-half  the 
length  of  the  episternum,  attached  to  a  scale  which  runs  farther  out- 
ward and  tapers  toa  slender  point.    Anterior  tibiae  moderately  expanded, 
armed  on  theouter  edge  with  long,  curved  teeth.    Scutellum  alittlelonger 
than  wide,  sensibly  narowed  at  tip.    Costal  margin  a  little  expanded, 
grooved,  set  with  less  than  six  bristle-carrying  pits ;  posterior  margin 
of  the  corium  almost  obliquely  truncated,  the  outer  angle  a  little  promi- 
nent, acute. 

1.  P.  bilineatus. 

Cydnus  bilineatia  Say,  Journ.  Acad.  Phila.,  iv,  315,  No.  1. 
uEihiu  bilineatM  Dallas,  Brit.  Mas.  List,  Hemipt.,  1, 119,  No.  20. 
PangoBus  hilineatus  Uhler,  Bull.  U.  S.  6eol.  Snrv.,  vol.  ii,  No.  5,  p.  9. 
CydnuB  femoralia  H.-Schf.,  Wanz.  Ins.,  v,  p.  9d,  fig.  548. 

Oval,  coal-black,  highly  polished;  head  bluntly  rounded,  strongly 
margined,  in  some  specimens  with  a  very  minute  emargination  in  front 
of  the  tylus ;  generally  the  tylus  comes  up  fully  to  the  iront,  and  fills 
the  space  at  the  apex  of  the  lateral  lobes;  submargin  with  remote,  erect 
bristles ;  surface  of  the  lateral  lobes  uneven  and  obliquely  wrinkled,  the 
pits  near  the  eyes  and  those  near  the  front  distinct;  the  tylus  with  four 
or  five  shallow  transverse  furrows  anteriorly ;  base  of  the  head  promi- 
nently elevated,  convex,  polished,  impunctate ;  ocelli  large,  amber-yel- 
low or  reddish.  Antennae  yellowish-piceons,  stout;  the  second  joint  a 
little  longer  than  the  third.  Bnccnlae  minutely  and  obsoletely  rugulose, 
a  little  depressed  on  the  side  of  the  middle;  rostrum  pale  rufo-piceous, 
reaching  between  the  intermediate  coxae.  Pronotum  moderately 
obliquely  narrowing  toward  the  front;  the  anterior  angles  a  little  pro- 
longed and  exteriorly  a  little  curved  inward;  the  lateral  margins 
remotely  ciliated,  the  edge  reflexed,  but  the  sides  widely  arching  down 
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over  the  pleurae ;  sarface  moderately  convex  on  the  anterior  lobe,  flatter 
posteriorly,  the  transverse  line  distinctly  impressed,  irregularly  paoc- 
tate,  terminating  before  the  submargin  in  a  distinct  fovea,  the  snrfiioe 
behind  the  line  and  near  the  lateral  margins  irregularly  punctate ;  the 
exterior  suture  with  a  series  of  remote,  coarse  punctures,  and  remotely 
ciliated ;  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  destitute  of  punctures,  particularly 
next  the  hind  margin ;  humeri  a  little  prominent,  a  little  prolonged  for- 
ward in  a  ridge,  exterior  to  which  the  side  is  high  and  steep,  hegs^ 
rufo-piceous ;  the  anterior  tibiaa  moderately  expanded ;  the  outer  edge 
with  about  ten  rather  long,  curved  spines;  the  upper  surface  trans- 
versely furrowed ;  the  tip  with  three  or  four  long,  straight  spines, 
and  the  inner  margin  near  the  apex  with  a  long,  slender,  oblique  one ; 
posterior  ttbiad  long,  slightly  curved,  closely  set  with  long  black  spines ; 
tibisB  ocherous  or  ferruginous.  Scutellum  a  little  convex  at  base, 
depressed  behind  the  middle,  coarsely,  remotely  punctate  from  behind 
the  base  almost  to  the  tip,  the  lateral  snbmarginal  line  deeply  impressed, 
finely  punctate.  Corium  of  medium  width,  the  surface  irregularly  rngo- 
lose,  finely  remotely  punctate,  and  with  coarser  punctures  on  the  inner 
seams  on  and  near  the  clavus ;  the  costal  margin  with  three  or  four  pits 
carrying  bristles ;  membrane  a  little  brownish.  Venter  smooth,  impnnc- 
tate,  the  posterior  edges  of  the  segments  each  side  with  very  minute 
teeth;  the  connexivum  uneven,  irregularly  indented. 

Length  7-8  millimeters.  Width  at  base  of  pronotum  3J-4^  millimeters. 

Inhabits  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
laud,  and  the  Southern  States  as  far  west  as  the  middle  of  Texas.  One 
specimen  from  Matamoras,  Mex.,  agrees  with  the  form  as  seeu  in  the 
Atlantic  region.  It  is  also  the  JEthns  roberUoni  of  Fitch's  MSS.,  from 
Indian  Territory,  as  I  know  from  an  examination  of  a  specimen  in  bis 
collection,  as  also  from  the  determination  by  Dr.  Signoret,  to  whom 
Dr.  Fitch  sent  specimens. 

It  is  of  importance  to  record  that  this  species  varies  very  much  in  some 
of  its  structural  features.  In  a  few  specimens,  which  were  normal  in  other 
respects,  the  margin  of  the  clypeus  was  scalloped  each  side  of  the  mid- 
dle, and  emarginated  in  front  of  the  tylus.  The  second  and  third  joints 
of  the  antennsB  are  sometimes  equal ;  at  others,  either  may  be  longer  tbaa 
the  other.  The  ostiolar  canal  and  the  plate  to  which  it  is  attached  vary 
in  length  and  width,  and  are  often  ragged  on  the  posterior  margin.  Tnro 
specimens  have  been  examined  by  me,  which  had  the  ostiolar  piece  of 
one  side  normal,  and  on  the  opposite  side  long,  triangular,  and  jagged. 
Usually,  there  are  but  three  pits  and  bristles  on  the  costal  margin,  but 
occasionally  there  are  four,  and  in  one  specimen  I  noticed  five. 

2.  P.  rugifrons. 

Cydnu9  rugifrons  H.-Scbf.,  Wanz.  Jus.,  v,  p.  97,  fig.  547. 

Oval,  piceous-black.    Head  a  little  broadly  rounded  in  front,  the  ex 
terior  margin  broadly  recurved,  remotely  ciliated ;  the  surface  flat,  bat 
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I  little  raised  ou  the  midille,  irre^jiilarly  and  obliquely  wrinkled ;  the  pits 
)f  the  submargJD,  three  in  number  each^side,  smaller  than  that  of  the 
Biddle,  the  one  next  the  eye  largest;  base  of  the  head  prominent^  convex, 
fimooth,  impanctate,  the  adjoining  surface  scooped  out,  and  a  little 
wrinkled  anterior  to  the  ocelli.    Antenuse  pale,  castaneous  or  ferrugi- 
uous,  the  second  joint  slender,  and  not  quite  as  long  as  the  third ;  fourth 
and  fifth  longer,  subequal.    Rostrum  pale  castaneous,  reaching  not  quite 
to  the  intermediate  coxae ;  the  basal  joint  a  little  shorter  than  the  throat; 
the  second  joint  moderately  compressed,  a  little  widened  and  arched, ' 
longer  than  either  of  the  others ;  third  joint  a  little  compressed  and 
widened,  longer  than  the  fourth ;  the  fourth  more  slender,  shortest.   Buc- 
eulse  dark  piceous,  a  little  roughened,  longer  than  the  basal  joint  of  the 
rostrum,  and  inclosing  it.    Pronotum  rather  moreconvex  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding species,  the  sides  a  little  more  narrowing  anteriorly,  remotely 
ciliated,  the  anterior  angles  not  so  much  prolonged,  the  exterior  margin 
gently  curving  toward  them ;  anterior  margin  less  deeply  and  not  so 
squarely  emarginated  as  in  the  preceding  species,  the  coUum-like  rim 
flat,  with  a  distinct  rim  on  the  middle  of  the  margin ;  transverse  line 
deeply"  impressed,  with  few  and  fine  punctures,  the  pit  at  each  end  of 
the  line  small,  round,  but  distinct,  the  sides  with  a  very  few  fine  punct- 
ures, and  a  ver^few  only  behind  the  middle ;  humeral  angles  convexly 
ridged,  the  sides  exterior  to  them  steep,  with  short  but  distinct  sinuses 
on  the  posterior  margin.    Scutellum  narrow  at  tip,  the  surface  distinctly, 
irregularly,  and  a  little  coarsely  punctate  from  near  the  base  to  the  tip, 
the  tip  depressed  and  a  little  rugulose;  the  transverse,  impressed  line 
at  base  minutely  punctate.    Legs  rnfocastaneous,  the  tarsi  ocherous ; 
anterior  tibiae  a  little  expanded,  armed  on  the  outer  edge  with  about 
eight  slender  spines.    Corium  a  little  rut'opiceous,  obsoletely  rugose,  a 
little  coarsely  punctate  at  base  and  on  the  basal  parts  of  the  sutures, 
the  disk  almost  impunctate,  and  the  base  and  apex  of  the  costal  area 
finely  but  closely  punctate;  costal  margin  at  base  with  three  setigerous 
pits;  membrane  brownish,  extending  beyond  the  abdomen.    Venter 
rafo-piceous,  highly  polished,  impunctate;  the  posterior  edg«^s  of  the 
segments  each  side  of  disk  as  far  as  to  the  counexivum  with  minute  teeth ; 
the  center  of  the  margin  of  the  penultimate  segment  with  a  small  de- 
pression carrying  minute,  rastrate  lines;  the  connexivum  with  a  few 
minute  tubercles  on  each  segment. 

Length  5^6  millimeters.    Width  of  base  of  pronotum  3-3^  millime- 
ters. 
From  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

in  one  specimen,  the  rastrated  impression  on  the  edge  of  the  penulti- 
mate ventral  segment  is  not  apparent. 

A  specimen  from  South  Carolina,  agreeing  with  the  typical  form  in 
other  resi>ects,  has  the  rostrum  extending  to  the  posterior  line  of  the 
iuteriuediate  coxae.  This  species  bears  close  resemblance  to  the  dwarfed 
males  of  the  preceding  one. 
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3.  P.  discrepansj  new  sp. 

Broader,  and  more  quadrate  than  either  of  the  preceding  species,  the 
coriam  longer,  and  the  membrane  much  smaller  and  shorter.  Deep 
black,  highly  polished ;  the  head  transverse,  blunt,  broadly  rounded, 
remotely  ciliate ;  the  surface  flat,  broadly  depressed  each  side,  rugose, 
unevenly  punctured  and  obsoletely  wrinkled;  the  pits  next  each  eye  pres- 
ent, the  others  obsolete;  anterior  margin  broadly  reflexed,  emarginated 
more  or  less  distinctly  in  front,  the  lateral  lobes  curving  in  front  of  the 
tylus,  the  tylns  tapering  at  tip;  base  of  head  a  little  convexly  elevated, 
roughened  each  side ;  the  ocelli  dark,  minute,  and  placed  very  far  back. 
AntennaB  piceons  at  base,  pale  ocherous  from  the  tip  of  the  third  joint 
to  the  tip :  second  joint  slender,  much  longer  than  the  third ;  the  third 
shortest,  increasing  in  thickness  toward  the  tip ;  the  fourth  and  fifth 
long  ovate,  the  fourth  longer  than  the  fifth,  and  snbequal  to  the  second. 
Buccnlte  a  little  shorter  than  the  head,  a  little  arched,  punctate,  and  ruga- 
lose,  inclosing  the  basal  joint  of  the  rostrum.  Second  joint  of  rostrum 
long,  snbequal  to  the  third,  very  much  compressed,  arched,  widened ; 
fourth  joint  short  and  slender ;  rostrum  reaching  not  quite  to  the  inter- 
mediate coxae.  Pronotum  a  little  wider  than  long,  the  sides  curving 
inward  a  little  at  the  anterior  angles,  the  angles  short,  the  submargin 
remotely  ciliated,  the  edge  distinctly  recurved;  surface  moderately 
convex,  highly  polished,  uneven  and  depressed  behind  the  middle ;  the 
anterior  lobe  more  convex,  rough  and  closely  punctate  each  side,  more 
finely  punctate  near  the  angles;  the  transverse  line  interrupted  in  the 
middle,  remotely,  coarsely  punctate,  and  with  a  group  of  punctures  be- 
hind the  disk ;  anterior  margin  moderately  sinuated,  the  coilum-like  mar- 
gin obsolete  on  the  middle,  but  defined  there  by  a  curved  series  of  coarse 
punctures;  the  surface  depressed  in  front  of  the  humeri,  the  humeri 
slightly  prominent,  and  the  sinus  adjoining  them  very  short  and  shallow. 
Lateral  flaps  of  the  presternum  slender,  abbreviated,  a  little  area- 
ated.  Legs  piceous,  a  little  tinged  with  rufous;  the  anterior  tibia" 
moderately  expanded,  armed  on  the  outer  margin  with  about  eight 
long  stout  spines.  Ostiolar  canal  with  a  slender  carina  from  the  base  to 
near  the  tip.  Scutellum  transversely,  convexly  elevated  near  the  base, 
and  convex  behind  the  middle,  coarsely,  remotely  punctate  on  the  disk; 
the  tip  narrow  and  very  finely,  obsoletely  punctate;  the  lateral  margins 
with  a  line  of  very  coarse  punctures,  which  begin  in  a  groove  behind 
the  base,  and  then  continue  without  the  groove  from  behind  the  middle 
to  near  the  tip;  the  transvere  line  at  base  very  deep,  minutely  punc- 
tate. Corium  minutely,  obsoletely  punctate,  on  the  disk  very  remotely, 
and  on  the  sutures  very  coarsely  so ;  the  posterior  margin  almost  trun- 
cate, the  outer  angle  blunt  and  scarcely  prominent ;  costal  margin  with 
six  or  seven  setigerous  pits.  Membrane  quite  short,  slightly  tinged 
with  brown.  Venter  highly  polished,  im punctate,  excepting  a  trans- 
verse  line  of  coarse  punctures  next  the  suture  of  the  basal  segment ; 
posterior  edges  of  the  segments  each  side  with  very  minute  teeth; 
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connexLvam  depressed,  tabercalate,  and  wrinkled,  the  exterior  sab- 
margin  remotely  eiliate. 

Length  7-^^  millimeters.  Width  of  base  of  pronotum  SjrH  Q^ilii- 
meters. 

From  near  Port  Cobb,  Indian  Territory,  by  Dr.  George  H.  Horn,  and 
from  San  Diego,  Gal.,  by  William  Holden ;  also  inhabits  Texas  and 
Mexico. 

4.  P.  margo. 

^thu8  margo  Dallas,  British  Masenm  Catal.  Hemipt.,  i,  p.  116,  No.  1*2. 
PangcBut  margo  St41,  Hemipt.  Mexioana,  Stettiner  Bat.  Zdit.|  xxiii,  p.  95,  No.  47. 

Moderately  long-oval,  piceousblack,  polished,  sometimes  tinged  with 
rufous  ou  the  base  of  pronotum,  front  of  head,  and  on  the  costal  area. 
Head  longer  than  wide,  remotely  ciliated  with  fine  bristles,  broadly 
depressed  around  the  front  of  clypeus,  the  margins  strongly  recurved ; 
surface  of  the  lateral  lobes  uneven,  minutely  and  obsoletely  rugulose,  the 
usual  broad  wrinkles  obliterated ;  pits  present  each  side  near  the  mid- 
dle, one  in  the  exterior  angle  near  the  eye,  and  another  on  the  inner 
margin  of  the  eye  near  its  uiiddle;  the  pits  setigerous;  tylus  as  long 
as  the  lateral  lobes,  a  little  narrower  at  the  apex,  the  lobes  curving 
against  its  tip  but  not  meeting  in  front  of  it;  the  depressed  lines  bound- 
ing it  become  almost  obliterated  where  it  rises  behind  the  middle,  and 
then  become  expanded  and  deepened  at  its  base ;  ocelli  large,  placed  on 
a  line  with  the  base  of  the  eyes ;  base  of  head  moderately  convex, 
smooth.  Antennae  ferruginous,  the  second  joint  a  little  shorter  than 
the  third.  Bostrnm  terrnginous,  or  pale  castaneous,  reaching  to  the 
intermediate  coxsb;  the  basal  joint  a  little  shorter  than  the  bucculad  and 
almost  inclosed  by  them  ;  the  bucculse  dull,  minutely  rugulose;  second 
joint  long,  moderately  compressed,  a  little  arched ;  the  third  feebly  com- 
pressed, a  little  widened,  about  of  the  same  length  as  the  second  ;  the 
apical  joint  shortest,  not  very  slender,  Pronotum  a  little  wider  than 
long,  the  sides  oblique,  decidedly  narrowing  toward  the  front,  sparingly 
ciliated,  the  surface  moderately  convex,  the  transverse  line  deeply  in- 
dented, sharply  separating  the  anterior  lobe,  remotely  punctate,  and  the 
punctures  scarcely  forming  a  disconnected  series  from  those  which  ex- 
tend back  upon  the  posterior  lobe,  and  across  its  width  to  the  submar- 
gin ;  on  the  sides  the  punctures  are  massed,  extending  from  before  the 
humeri  to  the  anterior  angles,  and  invading  an  arcuated  impression, 
which  runs  forward  from  the  pit  at  the  end  of  the  transverse  line ;  disk 
of  the  anterior  lobe  impunctate,  but  with  a  shallow,  longitudinal, 
impressed  line  in  front ;  the  marginal  stria  very  distinct,  and  with  a 
few  obsolete  pits  in  its  bounding  line ;  humeri  distinct,  impunctate,  the 
sinus  adjoining  small,  shallow.  Scutellum  convexly  prominent  near 
the  base,  the  immediate  base  with  the  impressed  line  minutely  punc- 
tate; surface  coarsely,  remotely  punctate,  somewhat  in  trans\cerse, 
irregular  lines  almost  to  the  tip ;  tip  posteriorly  with  a  few  fine  punct- 
ures ;  the  lateral  marginal  line  deep,  long,  with  faint  vestiges  of  pits 
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in  its  deeper  part.  Prosternam  wide,  the  mar^ius  narrow,  abbreviated 
in  front.  Legs  rnfopiceous ;  the  anterior  tibise  rather  wide,  armed  on 
the  outer  edge  with  about  nine  not  very  long  piceous  spines ;  tare! 
ferruginous.  Gorium  tinged  with  rufous,  particularly  on  the  costal 
area ;  the  sutures  coarsely  punctate,  the  costal  area  and  the  base  and 
apex  of  the  discoidal  area  finely  punctured  and  minutely  uneven,  the 
disk  with  only  vestiges  of  punctures,  which  are  placed  very  wide  apart; 
membrane  of  medium  length,  a  little  brownish.  Venter  very  smooth, 
remotely  ciliated  exteriorly,  with  the  posterior  edges  of  the  segments 
exteriorly  very  minutely  denticulated. 

Length  7-9  millimeters.     Width  of  base  of  pronotum  3J-5  millimeters. 

From  Mexico.    One  specimen  from  Arizona. 

The  head  is  longer  and  less  bluntly  rounded  than  in  P.  bilUieafus  Say, 
to  which  it  is  the  most  closely  related.  All  the  specimens  seen  by  me, 
one  of  them  a  type  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Signoret,  agreed  in  ha\  ing  three 
setigerous  pits  on  the  costal  margin  of  the  corium.  I  have  alluded  to 
setigerous  pits  on  the  head  of  this  species,  while  I  have  not  done  so  id 
the  descriptions  of  either  of  the  other  species.  This  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that,  although  I  had  fresh  specimens  before  me  in  some  cases,  none 
of  them  exhibited  the  bristles  here  described. 

6,  P,pic€atU8. 

PangoBUB  piceatut  StUl,  Hemipt.  Mexioana,  1862,  xxiii,  95,  No.  48. 

Oval,  almost  ovate,  pale  castaneous,  or  piceous,  polished.  Head  longer 
than  wide,  depressed  anteriorly,  the  margin  broadly  recurved,  hardly 
bluntly  arcuated,  remotely  ciliated ;  the  lateral  lobes  longitudinally 
channeled  in  two  places,  and  with  a  few  oblique  stride,  the  pits  obsolete; 
tylus  reaching  the  tip  of  the  head,  narrowed  at  the  apex,  the  cheeks  not 
quite  meeting  in  front  of  it,  its  middle  convexly  elevated.  Anteonib 
stout,  the  basal  joint  thick,  not  reaching  to  the  margin  of  the  head ;  the 
second  very  slender,  subequal  to  the  first ;  third  much  longer,  increasing 
in  thickness  toward  the  tip;  fourth  and  fifth  about  equal,  scarcely  longer 
than  the  third.  Kostrum  ferruginous,  reaching  to  the  intermediate 
coxae;  the  second  joint  compressed,  a  little  arched,  somewhat  longer 
than  the  first.  Pronotum  a  little  wider  than  long,  the  lobes  well 
separated  by  the  deep  transverse  line,  each  a  little  convex,  the  line 
punctate,  and  with  only  a  few  punctures  behind  its  middle,  remaiuiug 
surface  impunctate;  lateral  margins  obliquely  narrowing  toward  the 
front,  very  remotely  ciliated ;  the  humeri  distinct,  convexly  ridged,  the 
sinus  next  to  them  almost  obsolete.  Scutellum  a  little  longer  than  wide, 
narrow  at  tip,  feebly  convex ;  the  depressed  line  at  base  minutely  punc- 
tate, the  surface  almost  as  far  as  the  tip  and  the  impressed  lateral  line 
coarsely,  remotely  punctate.  Legs  pale  rufo-pioeous ;  the  anterior  tibia* 
moderately  expanded,  armed  on  the  outer  margin  with  about  eight  long, 
slender  spines.  Gorium  a  little  uneven,  impunctate,  excepting  on  the 
base  and  basal  portions  of  the  sutures ;  costal  edge  with  only  one  or 
two  setigerous  pits ;  membrane  faintly  brownish.  Ostiolar  canal  broad) 
obiinnAiv  striated  next  to  the  tip.    Venter  paler,  smooth,  impunctate. 
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Length  5  millimeters.    Width  at  base  of  pronotum  3  millimeters. 

Inhabits  Mexico.    One  specimen  from  Arizona. 

This  species  resembles  our  RhytidoporttSy  bat  the  generic  characters 
given  above  will  abundantly  serveto  separate  it. 

The  descriptions  of  the  following  species,  unknown  to  me  otherwise, 
are  here  included  to  complete  the  group  as  far  as  the  literature  of  the 
subject  is  known  to  students  in  America. 

Probably  when  specimens  of  them  are  properly  examined,  they  will 
prove  to  belong  to  the  present  genus,  in  which,  for  the  present,  we  place 
them  with  a  query.  No  doubt,  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  will  yet  be  found 
in  our  western  Territories  and  in  Texas. 

5.  P.f/usiformis, 

JEthus  fu9iformis  Walker,  British  Mnseum  Catal.,  pt.  i,  p.  158,  No.  20. 

'^  Black,  fusiform,  slightly  convex  and  shining,  with  hardly  any  bristles. 
Head  hardly  punctured,  transversely  and  very  slightly  rugulose,  about 
half  the  breadth  of  the  thorax.  Eyes  bright  red.  Antennae  less  than  half 
tLe  length  of  the  body  ;  first  joint  red  at  tip ;  second  a  little  longer  than 
the  third ;  fourth  much  longer  than  the  third  ;  fifth  a  little  shorter  than 
the  fourth.  Thorax  with  a  few  large  punctures  along  each  side,  and 
with  an  indistinct  transverse  furrow,  which  is  obsolete  on  each  side  and 
is  accompanied  by  a  few  large  punctures.  Scutellum  with  a  few  large 
punctures,  its  breadth  at  the  base  much  shorter  than  its  length.  Legs 
robust ;  tibiae  with  stout  spines.  Fore  wings  dull,  thinly  and  minutely 
punctured,  more  largely  punctured  along  the  hind  border;  membrane 
piceons." 

Length  of  the  body  5^  lines. 

Inhabits  Orizaba,  Mexico. 

6.  P.  f  fartis. 

^tkus  fortis  Walker,  British  Musenm  Catal.,  pt.  i,  p.  151,  No.  21. 

*^  Black,  robust,  elliptical,  shining,  slightly  convex,  beset  with  stout 
bristles  along  the  sides  of  the  head  and  of  the  thorax.  Head  more  than 
half  the  breadth  of  the  thorax,  almost  smooth,  except  some  oblique  striae 
on  each  side  in  front.  Eyes  black.  Rostrum  reddish.  Antennae  tawny, 
about  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  body ;  joints  from  the  second  to  the 
fifth  slightly  and  successively  increasing  in  length ;  third  and  fourth 
joints  blackish,  except  toward  the  tips.  Thorax  almost  smooth,  with 
a  distinct  transverse  furrow  very  near  the  fore  border,  and  with  an  in- 
distinct longitudinal  furrow,  which  extends  from  the  transverse  furrow 
to  one-third  of  the  length.  Scutellum  thinly  punctured,  very  much 
longer  than  its  breadth  at  the  base.  Legs  thick,  and  with  stout  spines ; 
tarsi  reddish.  Fore  wings  smooth,  with  two  strise  near  the  costa  and 
tvi'o  near  the  hind  border ;  membrane  white,  hyaline." 

Length  of  the  body  3^  lines. 

Inhabits  Oajaoa,  Mexico. 
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7.  P.  f  tenuis. 

Aeihus  tenuis  Walker,  ib.,  i,  p.  151,  No.  22. 

"  Black,  elliptical,  shining,  nearly  flat,  a  few  long  bristles  on  the  sides  of 
the  head  and  of  the  thorax.  Head  nearly  smoot  h,  abont  half  the  breadth 
of  the  thorax.  Eyes  black.  Bostrum  reddish.  Antennae  piceoas,  aboat 
one-third  of  the  length  of  the  body;  joints  from  the  second  to  the  fifth 
aboat  equal  in  width.  Thorax  nearly  smooth,  with  two  slightly  cnrTed, 
transverse  farrows,  one  very  near  the  fore  border,  the  other  across  the 
middle;  a  slight  longitudinal  farrow  extending  for  a  short  space  hind 
ward  fi*om  the  first  transverse  farrow.  Scutellam  with  a  few  panctares^ 
mnch  longer  than  its  breadth  at  the  base.  Legs  piceoas,  stoat  Fore 
wings  almost  smooth,  with  two  strisB  near  the  costa  and  two  near  the 
hind  border;  membrane  brown." 

Length  of  the  body  2J  lines. 

Inhabits  Orizaba,  Mexico. 

Melan JSTHUS  Uhler. 

Long-oval,  or  elliptical;  the  margins  of  head,  pronotum,  and  coriam, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  venter,  fringed  with  remote  bristles.  Head 
semicircular,  the  margins  slenderly  recurved,  ciliated,  but  destitute  ot 
spinous  teeth ;  tylus  as  long  as  the  lateral  lobes ;  base  of  the  head  broad, 
not  scooped  out  each  side ;  bucculae  al  most  percurrent,  widened  at  the  pos 
terior  end ;  rostrum  reaching  almost  or  quite  to  the  intermediate  coxa^; 
the  basal  joint  as  long  as  the  bncculse ;  the  second  longest,  a  little  longer 
than  the  third;  third  longer  than  the  fourth;  the  fourth  subeqnal  to  the 
basal  one.  AntennaB  moderately  stout  and  long;  the  basal  joint  stouter 
than  the  second,  but  not  so  stout  as  the  fifth,  a  little  narrowed  at  tip 
second  more  slender,  either  longer  or  shorter  than  the  third ;  third  thicker 
toward  the  tip;  fourth  longer;  fifth  longest,  and  subfnsiform  like  the 
preceding.  Pronotum  transverse,  very  feebly  convex,  the  lateral  mar- 
gins straight  or  nearly  so,  with  the  edge  recurved;  the  anterior  margiu 
broadly  sinuated,  the  posterior  margin  subtruncated.  Scutellum  longer 
than  broad,  acutely  narrowing  toward  the  tip;  the  tip  narrow,  acut^jly 
rounded,  overlapping  the  inner  angle  of  the  cerium.  Exterior  area  ot 
the  corium  broad,  depressed ;  the  costal  margin  curved  inward  toward 
the  tip,  leaving  the  connexivum  exposed  posteriorly ;  the  posterior  margin 
moderately  oblique,  feebly  arcuated;  the  exterior  angle  a  little  produced. 
Legs  normal,  the  anterior  tibiae  very  moderately  compressed.  Ostiolar 
canal  long  and  slender,  running  outward  about  two-thirds  the  length  of 
the  episternum,  broad  and  rounded  at  tip. 

1.  M.  robtistusj  new  sp. 

Intensely  black,  shining,  tolerably  broad,  almost  flat  above.  Head 
disk-like,  broad,  depressed  around  the  front,  very  coarsely,  oonflueutly 
punctured;  the  margin  almost  regularly  semicircular,  the  edge  trench- 
ant, elevated ;  the  tylus  rugulose.    Ocelli  small,  black,  placed  near  the 
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eyes  on  a  line  mach  bebind  them.    Occipat  smooth  on  the  basal  line, 
broadly  a  little  convex.    Antennse  rafo-piceons,  darker  on  the  middle  of 
the  segments ;  second  joint  a  very  little  shorter  than  the  third.   Eostrum 
ferraginons,  or  pale  rufo-piceons,  reaching  almost  to  the  intermediate 
coxse;  the  second  joint  longest,  very  slightly  compressed,  pubescent. 
Pronotam  smooth,  transverse,  a  little  narrowed  anteriorly,  carving 
toward  the  anterior  angles,  which  are  angularly  roanded ;  the  surface 
coarsely,  closely  punctured,  obsoletely,  remotely  so  on  the  disk,  obso- 
letely  transversely  impressed,  each  side  with  a  roundish  or  oblong 
faint  impression ;  the  anterior  submargin  with  an  arcuated  line  of  punct- 
ures, the  margin  itself  impuuctured;  posterior  margin  subtruncated, 
the  edge  abruptly  decurved,  just  interior  to  the  humeri  a  little  im- 
I)ressed;   the  humeri  a  little   roundedly  elevated;  the  lateral  angles 
rectangular.    Disk  of  the  propleurse,  and  presternum,  coarsely  punct- 
ured, the  other  parts  polished,  impunctured.    Sides  of  the  presternum 
elevated,  continuing  almost  to  the  apex  of  the  second  rostral  joint ;  run- 
ning obliquely  inwards  from  the  anterior  angle  is  a  short,  slightly 
elevated  carina.    Scutellum  broad,  reaching  beyond  the  line  of  tbe  tip  of 
the  fourth  ventral  segment,  remotely  coarsely,  posteriorly  finely,  punct- 
ured; the  tip  narrow,  faintly  impressed,  reaching  a  little  beyond  the 
inner  corner  of  corium.    Gorium  sometimes  tinged  with  rufous,  pol- 
ished, distinctly  closely  punctures,  those  of  the  disk  finer,  more  obsolete ; 
membrane  milk-white,  tinged  with  brown  at  base.    Embolium  grooved, 
punctured.    Venter  deeply  punctured  on  the  sides  anil  behind;  genital 
segment  densely  punctured.    Coiinexival  edge  wide,  thin,  the  submar- 
gin  widely  depressed.    Female, 

Length  3|  millimeters.    Width  of  pronotnm  2  millimeters. 

Hob. — Maryland,  near  Baltimore,  December  24,  under  a  stone;  Ando- 
rer,  Mass.,  Mr.  Sanborn. 

2.  M,  picinus  new  sp. 

Oval,  rufo-piceous  above,  more  narrowly  rounded  both  before  and  be- 
hind than  in  the  preceding  species.  Head  a  little  more  bluntly  rounded 
in  front,  the  edge  very  narrowly,  but  more  abruptly  recurved ;  the  sur- 
face slightly  convex,  minutely  punctured,  obsoletely  wrinkled;  the  sub- 
margin  remotely  ciliated,  having  two  sunken  points  on  each  cheek,  and 
a  sunken  point  next  each  eye ;  the  tylns  percurrent  to  the  tip,  faintly 
wrinkled,  carried  farther  back  than  in  the  preceding.  Antennae  ferru- 
ginous, not  so  stout  as  in  the  preceding ;  the  basal  joint  a  little  nar- 
rowed at  tip ;  second  subequal  to  the  third,  but  not  as  stout ;  fourth  and 
fifth  longer,  subequal.  Rostrum  not  quite  reaching  to  the  intermediate 
coxie,  ferruginous  or  pale  piceous ;  the  second  joint  longest,  a  very  little 
compressed.  Pronotum  piceous-black,  broader  than  long,  proportionately 
longer  than  in  the  preceding  species;  the  sides  a  little  more  narrowed 
obliquely  toward  the  front,  remotely  ciliated,  and  more  broadly  rounded 
at  tbe  boandary  of  the  anterior  angles ;  anterior  margin  deeply  sinuated, 
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with  two  round,  suDken  points  each  side  near  the  anterior  edge ;  tb« 
surface  a  little  roundedly  declining  each  side,  the  disk  almost  flat,  ante 
rioHy  impnuctnred ;  behind  the  middle  with  fine,  remote,  elongated  paucr 
urea,  minutely  rugulose;  each  side  coarsely,  closely  punctured,  obso- 
letely  longitudinally  impressed,  and  with  a  larger  sunken  point  in  the 
midst  of  the  punctures ;  transverse  line  obsolete,  or  absent ;  posterior 
margin  abruptly  decurving,  smooth,  impressed  just  interiorly  to  the  ba- 
meri ;  humeri  a  little  elevated^  convex.  Scutellum  longer  than  broad, 
acutely  narrowing  toward  the  tip,  hardly  sinuted ;  the  base  roundedly, 
transversely  elevated;  at  the  base  of  this  elevation  an  acutely  impressed, 
slender,  punctured  line;  behind  the  elevation,  the  surface  is  a  little  de- 
pressed, each  side  with  the  submarginal  groove  coarsely  punctured ; 
surface  faintly  rugulose,  coarsely,  remotely  punctured,  more  finely  and 
obsoletely  so  at  tip;  the  tip  acutely  rounded,  faintly  impressed,  the 
lateral  edges  a  little  upturned.  Oorium  rufo-piceous,  the  elevated 
seams  black  ;  distinctly,  a  little  remotely,  punctured,  obsoletely  so  n|>ou 
the  disk  and  costal  9pace,  excepting  the  base  of  the  latter,  which  is 
distinctly  punctured ;  the  sutures  each  side  of  discoidal  field  finely  dis- 
tinctly punctured  in  lines;  the  posterior  margin  rather  bluntly  obliqae, 
the  exterior  corner  a  little  bluntly  prolonged ;  costal  margin  curving 
inward  toward  the  tip.  Membrane  hardly  half  as  long  <is  the  cerium ; 
white,  very  faintly  tinged  with  brown.  Legs  dark  piceons,  or  rufo- 
piceous,  normal ;  the  anterior  tibiae  with  few  spines ;  tarsi  testaceous, 
or  pale  ferraginous.  Venter  smooth  on  the  disk ;  the  sides  minutely 
wrinkled,  and,  together  with  the  genital  segment,  closely  punctured,  the 
last  ventral  segment  transversely  minutely  wrinkled.  Connexivam 
tolerably  broad,  flattened,  the  edge  trenchant.  Embolium  long,  taper- 
ing to  a  slender  point,  broadly,  longitudinally  impressed,  minutely  rugn- 
lose^  with  a  few  punctures  near  the  base. 

Length  3-3J  millimeters.    Width  of  pronotum  barely  2  millimeters. 

Hab. — Pennsylvania,  in  May.  A  single  specimen  was  kindly  given 
to  me  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman.  I  obtained  a  second  specimen  while 
collecting  with  Dr.  F.  B.  Melsheimer,  in  York  County,  Pennsylvania. 

3.  M,  spinolw. 

JEthus  spinoUs  SigDoret,  Ana.  Soc.  Eat.  France,  1863,  p.  545, 12. 

Elongate-ovaly  piceous-black,  polished,  the  sides  almost  parallel. 
Head  convexly  inclining  in  front,  the  margin  more  triangularly  rounded 
than  in  either  of  the  preceding  species,  the  edge  not  apparently  recurveil, 
remotely  ciliated;  the  tylus  broad  and  long,  a  little  longer  than  the 
lateral  lobes,  faintly  rugulose;  the  cheeks  faintly  rugulose,  each  side  ne:K 
the  front  margin  with  a  sunken  point,  and  near  each  eye  two  smaller  ap- 
proximate sunken  points.  Antennae  ferruginous  or  pale  piceous;  sec- 
ond joint  the  most  slender,  a  little  longer  than  the  third ;  the  third  a 
little  stouter,  shortest ;  fourth  a  little  longer  than  the  second;  fifth  long- 
est.   Bostrum  ferruginous,  scarcely  attaining  to  the  middle  cox» ;  secoud 
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joint  longest,  slightly  compressed;  third  a  little  longer  than  f^he  fourth  ; 
the  fourth  shortest,  slender.     Prouotam  almost  twice  as  broad  as  long, 
finely  panctared  along  the  sides  and  posteriorly,  very  little  narrower 
before,  the  lateral  margins  a  little  carved  inward  toward  the  anterior 
angles,  the  edge  recarved  ;  the  anterior  angles  sabacute,  each  having  a 
minute  sunken  point  adjoining  the  margin ;  each  side  of  the  sinuation 
of  the  anterior  margin  is  a  similar  SKiiken  point.    Just  interior  to  the 
humeral  angles  is  an  impression  which  runs  forward  to  before  the  mid- 
dle, and  bears  a  number  of  coarser  confluent  punctures.    Legs  dark 
piceouH,  or  a  little  rufopiceons ;  the  anterior  femora  with  a  minute  pro- 
tuberance below,  near  the  apex,  minutely  spinulose ;  anterior  tibise  very 
slightly  compressed,  moderately  spinous,  the  posterior  pair  long  and 
slender ;  tarsi  testaceous,  or  ferruginous.    Scutellnm  long,  acutely  nar- 
rowing, the  tip  acutely  rounded,  minutely  punctured,  the  lateral  im- 
pressed line  slender,  shallow,  distinctly  punctured ;  the  base  eonvexly 
elevated  transversely,  almost  impuiictured,  its  base  with  a  deeply  im- 
pressed, transverse,  slender,  punctured  line.    Oorium  about  threequar- 
teisof  the  length  of  venter,  not  as  broad  as  in  the  preceding  species, 
finely,  distinctly  punctured,  the  impressed  sutures  with  rowsof  somewhat 
larger  punctures;  costal  margin  very  slightly  carved  at  tip;  the  pos- 
terior margin  more  acuticly  oblique  than  in  the  preceding,  straight,  the 
outer  tip  not  produced,  very  acutely  rounded;  membrane  whitish,  not 
half  AS  long  as  the  cori"ra,  with  two  or  throe  ver^'  indistinct  nervures. 
Venter  smooth,  shining,  very  minutely  punctured;  the  coiinexivutn 
longitudinally  broadly  impressed,  remotely  ciliated,  the  edge  sharp  and 
tbin. 
Length  2^3  millimeters.    Width  of  pronotum  IJ  millimeters. 
Hob. — Cuba  and  Chili,  Dr.  Signoret. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Signoret,  of  Paris,  for  a  pair  of 
specimens  of  this  interesting  little  species. 

4.  M,  elongatus. 

Melanatthua  elongatus  Ubler«  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sarv.,  vol.  ii.  No.  5,  p.  14. 

Deep  black,  shining,  elongate  oval,  the  sides  very  parallel.  Head 
semicircular,  a  little  eonvexly  rounded  on  the  crauiuin,  den-tely  punct- 
ured, remotely  punctured  at  base ;  submargin  broadly  depressed,  re- 
motely ciliated,  the  margin  recurved;  tylus  very  short,  reaching  as  far  as 
the  tip  of  lateral  lobes,  a  little  cylindrically  elevated,  minutely  rugulose; 
e«ich  side  of  tylus  and  adjoining  each  eye  with  a  small  sunken  point. 
Antennae  stout,  dark  piceous ;  the  joints  paler  at  base  and  tip,  the  second 
joint  most  slender,  shorter  than  the  third ;  the  third  enlargin;;  to  the 
tip,  a  little  shorter  than  the  fourth  ;  fifth  longest.  Rostrum  not  quite 
reaching  to  the  intermediate  coxae,  rufo-piceous ;  the  second  joint 
longest,  a  little  compressed;  the  third  a  little  shorter;  fourth  shortest. 
Pronotum  subtrapezoidal,  fully  twice  as  broad  as  long,  the  lateral 
margins  anteriorly  very  slightly  oblique,  more  suddenly  rounded  at  the 
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aoterior  angles;  the  eclge  recarved,  remotely  ciliated;  anterior  mar 
gin  much  less  deeply  emarginated  than  in  either  of  the  preceding  specie:;; 
the  anterior  part  of  disk  convexly  a  little  elevated,  polished,  mi 
nutely  rugalose;  the  remaining  surface  coarsely  punctured,  not  far 
from  the  posterior  margin,  with  a  deep,  transverse,  impressed  line,  con- 
necting with  a  faintly  impressed,  coarsely  punctured  line  running  for- 
ward from  jnst  interior  to  the  humeri ;  at  the  outer  ends  of  the  former 
impression  are  two  indented  more  or  less  distinct  dots;  posterior  mar- 
gin truncated,  the  edge  narrowly  but  abruptly  decurved ;  the  lateral 
angles  rectangular.  Antepectus  polished,  having  a  few  small  punctures ; 
the  prosternnm  a  little  carinated ;  the  interior  edge  of  the  pleural  piece 
also  raised.  Mesosternum  distinctly  carinated.  Legs  dark  piceoiu; 
posterior  tibi®  long  and  slender ; — the  anterior  legs  broken  off.  Scutel- 
lum  extending  not  quite  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  venter,  acutely 
narrowing  toward  the  tip,  with  a  transverse  hump  at  base,  and  a  nar- 
rower, lunate  impression  behind  the  hump;  polished,  minutely  punct- 
ured; the  lateral  impressed  lines  broad,  shallow,  roughly  punctured; 
the  tip  narrow,  acutely  rounded,  a  very  little  projecting  over  the  meoi- 
brane.  Corium  a  little  broader  ^losteriorly,  the  exterior  apical  margin 
more  suddenly  curved  inward  than  in  the  other  species,  the  posterior 
margin  moderately  oblique,  a  little  convexly  curved  near  the  inuer 
angle,  the  outer  angle  very  blunt,  a  little  prolonged ;  surface  obsoletely 
punctured,  the  sutures  distinctly  punctured  in  rows.  Membrane  pale 
brownish,  hardly  half  as  long  as  the  corium;  with  three  or  four  very  in- 
distinct nervnres.  Venter  polished,  slightly  convex;  the  sides,  connex- 
ivum,  and  genital  segment  minutely  roughened  and  punctured ;  the 
connexivum  broadly  depressed,  the  edge  prominent,  trenchant. 

Length  3^  millimeters.    Width  of  pronotum  1}  millimeters. 

J7a&.— California.  A  single  damaged  female,  sent  to  me  by  Henry 
Edwards,  esq. 

5.  M.f  suhglaber. 

JBthuB  »uhglaber  Walker,  British  Masenm  Catal.,  i,  p.  150,  No.  17. 

^<  Black,  elliptical,  shining,  slightly  convex.  Head  thickly  punctured, 
more  than  half  the  breadth  of  the  thorax,  with  a  few  short  bristle?. 
Eyes  piceous.  Antennae  piceous,  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  body; 
first  joint  and  tips  of  the  following  joints  tawny ;  joints  successively 
increasing  in  length.  Thorax  with  rather  large  punctures,  with  a  few 
short  bristles,  and  with  ^  distinct  transverse  furrow  across  the  whole 
breadth.  Scutellura  acute,  punctured  like  the  thorax ;  its  length  rather 
more  than  its  breadth  at  the  base.  Legs  rather  robust ;  tibia)  vvith 
stout  spines ;  tarsi  tawny.  Fore  wings  punctured  like  the  thorax,  with 
two  strife  near  the  costa ;  membrane  pale  cinereous. 

"  Length  of  the  body  If  lines. 

**  North  America.    B.  Doubleday.'' 

The  description  is  short,  and  probably  not  sufficiently  distinetire. 
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Perhaps,  when  a  fuller  series  of  these  small  species  has  been  amassed, 
it  will  be  possible  to  recognize  this  form. 

Nothing  short  of  actual  examination  of  the  type  will  enable  us  to  know 
precisely  to  what  genus  this  insect  belongs.  As  all  the  minute  forms 
thus  far  collected,  which  approach  the  characters  given  above,  pertain 
to  the  genus  Melanwthus,  we  infer  that  this  one  will  prove  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule. 

LoBONOTUS,  new  genus. 

Elongate  oval,  but  greatly  widened  in  front,  and  with  the  head  very 
long,  narrow,  and  almost  triangular.  Head  mach  longer  than  wide,  tri- 
angularly rounded  in  front,  the  margin  barely  reflexed,  the  lateral  lobes 
not  depressed,  but  slanting  toward  the  outer  margin,  as  in  many  of  the 
Fachycoridce ;  tylus  narrow,  long,  raised  a  little  above  the  lateral  lobes, 
and  forming  the  apex  of  the  head ;  the  submargin  destitute  of  spines, 
but  probably  bristly  (in  perfect  specimens);  eyes  almost  inclosed  by  the 
protracted  front  angles  of  the  pronotum.  Eostrum  very  long  and  slender, 
the  bucculsB  nearly  as  long  as  the  throat,  inclosing  the  basal  joint,  and 
obliquely  widening  posteriorly ;  the  basal  joint  shortest }  second  joint 
slender,  a  very  little  compressed,  very  long,  but  shorter  than  the 
third;  the  third  very  long,  slender,  much  longer  than  the  second; 
fourth  very  slender,  a  little  shorter  than  the  second.  Antennse  mod- 
erately long,  slender;  the  basal  joint  stout,  not  reaching  the  apex  of 
the  head;  second  joint  slender,  longer  than  the  third;  third  a  very  little 
stouter,  and  becoming  thicker  toward  the  tip.  Pronotum  much  wider 
anteriorly  than  at  base,  the  anterior  margin  very  deeply  sinuated  to  re- 
ceive the  head',  the  sides  anteriorly  forming  long  and  wide  lobes,  the 
oater  margins  of  which  curve  bluntly  toward  the  head ;  the  transverse 
liae  broad  and  shallow ;  the  lateral  margins  bald,  the  edge  slenderly 
recurved ;  posterior  margin  subtruncated.  Prosternal  groove  deep,  with 
steep  sides,  the  marginal  flaps  arched,  but  not  very  broad.  Anterior 
tibice  very  moderately  depressed,  and  armed  on  the  edge  with  but  very  few 
spines.  Ostiolar  scale  placed  far  out  on  the  episternum,  near  its  outer 
margin,  broad,  rounded  on  the  outer  margin,  acute  at  the  inner  end,  and 
with  the  osteole  placed  at  that  point.  Scutellum  quite  long,  acute,  not 
sinuated  next  the  tip.  Gorium  long  and  narrow,  the  costal  margin  a 
very  little  curved,  the  edge  destitute  of  setigerous  pits;  membrane 
febort,  narrow,  and  with  few  nervures. 

L  anthraciiiuSy  new  sp. 

Deep  black,  shining,  a  little  tinged  with  rufoas  on  the  hemelytra ;  head 
long,  triangularly  rounded,  slopingin  front  and  on  the  sides,  closely,  rather 
coarsely  punctate,  the  base  strongly  convex,  destitute  of  punctures ;  ocelli 
small,  placed  near  the  eyes  and  behind  the  line  of  their  base;  eyes  large, 
brown,  almost  inclosed  by  the  prominent  angles  of  the  pronotum.  Eos- 
trum  reaching  beyond  the  basal  segments  of  the  venter;  ocherous,  sleu- 
14  H  B 
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der;  baccaliB  dull  black,  miuutely  scabrona,  and  densely,  miuately 
panctate.  AntennsB  piceoas,  pale  on  the  edge  of  the  iucUores;  the 
secoad  joint  longer  and  more  slender  than  the  third;  the  basal  one 
shorter  and  stouter  than  either.  Under  sarface  of  the  head  a  little  cod- 
vexly  prominent,  roughly  punctate.  Pronotum  highly  polished,  closely,  a 
little  coarsely  punctate,  but  with  a  large  impunctate  callosity  each  side 
of  the  anterior  lobe ;  sides  obliquely  widening  anteriorly,  produced  an- 
teriorly into  rounded  lobes,  which  extend  almost  to  the  front  of  the 
eyes ;  transverse  line  broad,  the  center  broadly  sunken ;  posterior  mar- 
gin very  faintly  curved,  the  humeri  distinct,  and  the  sinus  narrow,  lon- 
gitudinal. Pleural  piecesand  sternum  uneven,  dull, rugose,  and  coarsely^ 
irregularly  punctate.  The  coxaB  and  tumid  areas  of  the  epimera  pol- 
ished and  rufd-piceous.  Legs  rufo-piceous,  the  spines  black,  and  the 
tarsi  ferruginous.  Scutellum  coarsely,  closely  punctate,  a  little  convex 
at  base,  and  a  little  depressed  beyond  the  base ;  the  basal  angles  each 
with  around,  bald,  polished  spot.  Corium  tinged  with  rufous,  densely 
and  coarsely  punctate  at  base  and  on  the  sutures,  but  more  finely  ami 
obsoletely  so  posteriorly;  the  costal  edge  thin,  closely  and  copioasly 
punctate ;  the  embolium  long,  smooth,  longitudinally,  broadly  channeled ; 
costal  area  narrow,  at  base  quite  slender  and  elevated  ;  posterior  margin 
bluntly  oblique,  faintly  waved,  the  outer  angle  a  little  prominent ;  mem- 
brane white,  scarcely  reaching  the  tip  of  the  abdomen.  Venter  deep 
black,  polished,  almost  smooth,  and  obsoletely  punctate  on  the  disk  and 
middle  line,  closely  and  roughly  punctate  on  the  sides;  sides  of  the  pos- 
terior edges  of  the  segments  minutely  rough;  the  connexivum  depressed, 
the  edge  broadly  compressed  and  very  thin. 

Length  5  millimeters.    Width  of  base  of  pronotum  2  millimeters. 

Collected  in  McLennan  County,  Texas,  by  G.  W.  Belfrage. 

This  is  the  most  singular  and  aberrant  of  all  the  forms  of  our  Cyd- 
nidw  yet  discovered.  Its  head  resembles  that  of  Eurygaster  and  others  of 
the  less  thick  forms  of  the  PachycoridWy  while  the  slender  form  of  its 
scutellum,  hemelytra,  and  body  suggest  analogies  with  some  of  the  black 
species  of  several  genera  of  the  Ehyparochromid  Lygcoidcc.  Thus  far 
only  two  specimens,  both  females,  have  been  secured. 

Tribe  2.— SEHIRINI. 

Femora,  exclusive  of  the  anterior  pair,  terete,  subfusiform ;  tibiae  with 
fewer  and  shorter  spines,  the  anterior  pair  not  flattened  ;  tarsi  stouter, 
the  second  joint  more  slender  than  the  basal  one. 

Sehirus  Amyot  et  Serv. 

Ovate,  flattened  above.  Head  long- semicircular,  the  lateral  lobes 
thin,  oval,  broadly  upcurved,  a  little  longer  than  the  tylus,  not  meeting 
in  front  of  it,  but  leaving  a  narrow  emargination  between  their  tips; 
the  edge  very  narrowly  recurved ;  the  submargins  neither  ciliated  nor 
spinous.    Tylus  gradually  narrowing  near  the  tip.    AntennsB  rather 
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loDg  and  slender,  the  basal  joint  shortest,  stoater  than  the  second ; 
second  more  slender,  a  little  shorter  than  the  third ;  third  gradually 
enlarging  to  the  tip,  pubescent;  fourth  and  fiilbh  longer,  subfhsiform, 
pubescent,  slenderly  attached,  the  fifth  a  little  the  longest.  Buccul^ 
not  as  long  as  the  head,  becoming  a  little  higher  behind,  and  subrect- 
augularly  terminated.  Eostrum  extending  to  the  intermediate  coxae  ^ 
the  basal  joint  as  lang  as  the  bucculse ;  the  second  and  third  longer, 
subeqaal ;  the  fourth  subeqnal  to  the  basal  jointj  slender.  Pronotum 
rather  flat,  subtrapezoidal  (in  our  species,  triangularly  narrowing  to- 
\(^ard  the  fore  end);  the  transverse  impressed  line  apparent;  the  lateral 
margins  thick,  recurved.  Prosternal  lateral  carinaB  obsolete;  the  meso- 
sternum  with  a  slightly  elevated  middle  carina.  Anterior  tibise  a  little 
broadened  at  the  tip,  on  the  inner  side  of  which  is  a  short,  broad  groove ; 
the  inner  edge  with  a  very  few,  almost  prostrate,  short  spines,  the  outer 
edge  and  tip  with  more  numerous,  longer  spines.  Odoriferous  plate 
lanceolate,  slightly  curved,  running  two-thirds  way  toward  the  outer 
edge  of  the  pleura,  depressed ;  the  osteole  large,  situated  at  the  inner 
end  of  the  plate.  Scutellum  convex  at  base,  longer  than  wide,  acutely 
narrowed  toward  the  tip ;  the  tip  narrowed,  bluntly  rounded,  depressed ; 
the  frenum  lying  close  against  the  margin,  almost  percurrent.  Posterior 
margin  of  corium  very  bluntly  obliquely  directed,  subtruncate,  feebly 
sinuated  adjoining  the  inner  angle.  Membrane  at  base  thickened ;  with 
abont  live  nervures,  two  of  which  are  forked  at  tip.  Edge  of  connex- 
ivum  thickened,  compressed,  a  little  decnrved. 

S.  cinctus. 

Penlatoma  cincta  Palisot  de  Beanvois^  Ina.  Afr.  et  Ani6r.,  p.  114,  pi.  viii,  ^g,  7. 
Cjfdntu  lygattts  Say,  Heteropt;  New  Harm.;  p.  10, 1. 
Sehirw  alltonotaius  Dallas,  Brit.  Mas.  List,  i,  p.  127,  2. 
Sekirua  cinctuSy  StuI,  Hemipt.  Afr.,  i,  p.  29  (note). 

Blue-black  or  pitchy  black,  shining,  rather  broad-ovate.  Head  long, 
rounded  and  bilobate  in  front,  the  lateral  lobes  curved  upward,  the  sur- 
face sunken  on  the  middle  of  each ;  coarsely,  confluently  punctured,  the 
base  couvexly  raised,  smooth,  impunctured ;  lateral  edges  recurved, 
trenchant ;  ocelli  brown,  remote  from  the  eyes,  but  still  more  remote 
from  each  other;  eyes  large,  brown,  half  surrounded  by  the  raised 
margin  of  the  pronotum.  Antennae  black,  slender;  the  basal  joint 
stout,  shortest;  the  second  joint  rufescent;  apical  joint  longest  Eos- 
trum blackish  piceous,  reaching  to  the  intermediate  coxae.  Pronotum 
flattened  on  the  disk ;  the  callosites  coalescing,  convex,  forming  the 
anterior  lobe,  smooth,  impunctured ;  the  remaining  surface,  excepting 
the  posterior  margin  and  raised  lateral  white  edge,  deeply,  somewhat 
remotely  punctured ;  lateral  submargin  shallowly  grooved,  the  posterior 
part  of  it  impunctured ;  humeri  acutely  prominent,  the  posterior  mar- 
giQ  interiorly  to  them  a  little  impressed;  transverse  impression  broad, 
uot  reaching  the  lateral  margins;   the  lateral  margins  obliquely  ap- 
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proaching  the  head,  auteriorly  a  little  carved ;  the  anterior  angles  a 
little  rounded.  Pectus  deep  black,  polished,  coarsely  punctured  on  the 
disks  of  the  areas ;  the  odoriferous  apparatus  dull  black.  Legs  piceoas- 
black;  the  outer  face  of  all  the  tibiae  with  an  abbreviated  white  streak; 
the  bristles  yellowish;  tarsi  piceous.  Scutellum  polished,  remotely, 
coarsely  punctured  on  the  middle,  eacl^  side,  and  some  transverse  series 
posteriorly  confluently  punctured;  frenum  and  extreme  tip  piceoas,  the 
latter  a  little  impressed,  broadly  rounded.  Corium  coarsely,  regularly 
punctured,  the  punctures  a  little  more  remote  and  shallow  on  the  pos- 
terior part  of  disk ;  the  costal  margin  whit« ;  near  the  outer  angle  is  a 
sublunate,  smooth,  white  spot;  posterior  margin  subtruncate,  faintly 
sinuated  adjoining  the  inner  angle;  membrane  brown,  the  base  running 
toward  the  inner  angle  thickened ;  the  nervures  numbering  about  five, 
sometimes  two  of  them  are  forked  at  tip.  Venter  polished,  moderately 
convex,  densely,  finely  punctured  each  side  and  behind,  including  the 
depressed  submargin  of  the  connexivum ;  the  disk  impunctured ;  the  edge 
of  the  connexivum  smooth,  white  as  far  as  the  third  segment,  sometimes 
white  all  the  way  to  the  base. 

Length  6-7  millimeters.   Width  of  base  of  pronotum  2^4  millimeters. 

Hab. — Almost  all  of  the  United  States,  as  also  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Specimens  occur  with  no  spots  on  the  corium,  with  the  spots  reduced 
to  mere  points,  or  with  a  spot  only  on  one  wing-cover. 

Hundreds  of  specimens  of  these  insects  have  passed  through  my  hands, 
and  I  have  thus  had  abundant  materials  for  work  in  this  species.  The 
result  of  these  examinations  induces  me  to  believe  that  we  have  only 
thus  far  discovered  one  species  in  Xorth  America. 

The  males  usually  have  a  smaller  emargination  between  the  lobes  ot 
the  head,  although  the  form  of  these  patts  varies  in  both  sexes.  Tbe 
males  are  most  frequently  destitute  of  the  white  spots  of  the  hemelytra, 
but  occasionally  the  females  also  lack  them. 

Subfamily  ASOPIN^. 

PERILLUS  St&l. 
P.  claudus. 

Pentatoma  clauda  Say,  Journ.  Acad.  Phila.,  iv,  31'^,  No.  2. 

One  specimen  from  the  vicinity  of  Colorado  Springs ;  also  a  few 
from  the  region  near  Denver,  collected  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Smith.  The  pale 
variety  is  the  one  thus  far  found  most  common  in  Eastern  Colorado. 
In  the  darker  specimens,  the  ground-color  is  a  rich  red,  and  the  black 
markings  are  often  tinged  with  violet  and  indigo. 

Evidently,  the  pale  variety  would  be  better  protected  by  its  agreement 
with  the  sand-color  of  the  plains  on  which  it  occurs,  and  perhaps 
this  is  the  reason  why  it  is  so  much  more  abundant  in  such  places. 
The  darker  variety  would  be  better  protected  in  the  red  surfaces  of 
the  Triassic  regions,  and  in  places  where  the  soil  is  stained  by  oxides  of 
iron.     Its  enemies,  such  as  the  Phrynosoma^  the  various  species  of 
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Sceloporus^  Cnemiclophorus^  etc.,  are  sharp-sighted  and  ready,  and  doubt- 
less the  pattern  of  marking  and  colors  are  just  such  as  to  place  it 
in  closest  harmony  with  its  surroundings.  It  is  not  unknown  in  Kan- 
sas, and  all  the  specimens  that  I  have  yet  seen  from  that  State  are 
larger  than  those  from  Eastern  Colorado;  while  others  from  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  have  been  large,  likf  those  from  the  vicinity  of  Laramie. 

PoDisus  Stai. 

1.  P.  modestm. 

Arma  modeata  Dallas,  British  Mas.;  List  Hemlpt.,  i,  101,  No.  13. 
Fodiaus  modeatus  Stdl,  Eoumeratio  Hemipt.;  i,  51,  No.  13. 

A  few  specimens  were  swept  by  me  from  bushes  in  Beaver  Brook 
Gulch  and  in  Clear  Creek  Canon  during  the  early  part  of  August.  The 
Specimens  were  of  the  usual  pale  yellow  color,  marked  and  punctate  with 
red,  and  with  the  black  vitta  of  the  membrane  and  sp3t3  of  the  con- 
nexivum  clearly  defined  and  very  apparent. 

2.  P,  »pino8U8. 

Anna  apinoaa  Dallas,  British  Mas.  List  Hemipt.,  i,  p.  9d,  No.  7. 
Fodiaua  apinosua  Stal,  Enam.  Hemipt.;  i,  51,  No.  12. 

One  specimen  from  near  Pueblo,  Colo.  This  region  near  the  Arkan- 
sas River,  except  in  its  alkaline  soil,  resembles  the  river-bottoms  and 
lowlands  adjacent  to  creeks  in  the  country  southeast  of  Baltimore. 
The  first  insects  that  I  there  saw  flying,  and  most  of  those  which  I  swept 
from  the  bushes  and  plants,  were  such  as  I  was  accustomed  to  find  com- 
mon near  my  home ;  but  away  from  the  vine-clad  river-bed,  the  fauna 
was  quite  dififerent.  There  the  Sunflowers,  Mentzelias,  Euphorbias,  and 
other  flowers  of  the  plains,  yielded  another  set  of  insects;  and  although 
many  of  these  were  different  from  those  I  had  found  near  Denver,  yet 
some  of  the  same  kinds  were  present,  of  such  forms  as  were  the  most 
widely  distributed. 

This  species  did  not  occur  on  the  plains  proper,  but  was  swept  from 
a  bush  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  at  a  point  where  there  had  been  an  over- 
flow into  a  depression  of  the  surface. 

LiOTBOPis,  new  genus. 

Broad-oval;  the  pronotum  wide  and  gently  sloping  toward  the  ante- 
rior margins,  with  the  lateral  angles  wide  and  lobate.  Head  depressed, 
narrow ;  the  lateral  lobes  almost  lamellar,  separated  by  a  cleft  in  front 
of  the  tylns;  tylus  acute  at  tip,  much  shorter  than  the  lateral  lobes  ; 
ocelli  placed  near  the  eyes  and  behind  the  line  of  their  base;  antennae 
slender,  the  basal  joint  not  reaching  the  tip  of  the  head,  the  second 
joint  shorter,  and  the  third  very  much  longer  than  either  of  the  others . 
BuccuL'e  very  narrow,  a  little  shorter  than  the  head,  sinuated  at  base ; 
rostrum  starting  at  the  base  of  the  lamellar  cheeks,  slender,  not  broadly 
depressed,  the  basal  joint  inclosed  by  the  bucculae ;  second  joint  slender, 
a  little  compressed,  longest,  reaching  to  the  base  of  the  prosterp*' 
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the  third  wider  and  a  little  shorter;  foarth  wide,  a  little  shorter  than 
the  third.  Pronotum  very  short  and  wide,  sablobate  at  the  lateral  angles. 
Ostiolar  caaal  starting  at  about  the  end  of  the  flrst  third  of  the  epister 
num  and  running  through  the  second  third,  broad  at  base,  with  the 
ostiole  at  that  point  widely  open  and  grooved,  tapering  rapidly,  and 
terminating  in  a  slender  carinate  line.  Sc^utellum  broad  and  short,  the 
tip  wide  and  bluntly  rounded.  Posterior  margin  of  the  corium  long, 
obliquely  rounded ;  membrane  with'seven  or  eight  longitudinal  nerrares. 

L»  humeralisy  new  sp. 

Pale  testaceous,  or  clay-yellow,  tinged  with  orange ;  form  broad-oval, 
with  very  prominent  lateral  angles.  Head  long  and  narrow,  lamellate^ 
broadly  rounded,  deeply  cleft  in  front,  slenderly  margined  with  black, 
remotely  punctate  with  red  or  brown,  the  punctures  a  little  confluent  on 
the  vertex,  but  leading  a  nude  line  on  the  tylus  and  an  oval  spot  between 
the  eye  and  ocellus,  the  spot  bounded  with  a  black  line  ,*  tylus  very  mach 
shorter  than  the  lateral  lobes,  very  remotely  punctate,  and  with  a  short 
line  of  punctures  each  side,  its  apex  acutely  tapering  at  tip.  Under  side 
of  head  with  a  short  black  line  in  front  of  each  e^e ;  the  tooth  on  the  base 
of  the  antennae  stout,  rufous,  black  at  base  on  the  upper  side.  AnteD- 
nsB  rufous ;  the  basal  joint  stout,  fusiform,  a  little  longer  than  the  second : 
the  second  very  short;  the  third  longer  than  the  two  preceding  together: 
fourth  and  flfth  subequal,  each  a  little  shorter  than  the  third.  Bostram 
rufous,  reaching  between  the  middle  coxse,  piceous  at  tip.  Pronotum 
very  short,  very  wide,  testaceous,  punctate  with  red  and  black,  the  punct 
ures  confluent  in  large  spots  near  the  outer  sides  and  a  little  confluent 
in  transverse  rows  on  the  disk ;  anteriorly  each  side  of  the  middle  with 
a  round  black  spot,  and  the  posterior  lobe  clouded  with  brown ;  humeral 
lobes  produced,  triangularly  rounded,  tinged  with  rufous,  the  edge  pos- 
teriorly black ;  lateral  margins  deeply  sinuated  anteriorly,  pale,  with  a 
very  small  tooth  at  the  anterior  angle,  and  before  it  some  faint  traces  ot 
serrations ;  humeri  tubercular,  the  latero-posterior  margins  broadly  sin- 
uated; pleural  pieces  generally  very  coarsely  punctate.  Legs  pale 
yellow,  the  tibiae  and  tarsi  tinged  with  ochreous.  Scutellum  testaceous, 
a  little  coarsely  punctate  with  pale  brown,  the  punctures  placed  in  un- 
even, somewhat  transverse  rows ;  next  the  margin  each  side  posteriorly 
with  a  blackish  cloud,  and  sometimes  a  fainter  one  next  the  tip;  the  sides 
feebly  sinuated,  the  apex  wide  and  broadly  rounded.  Corium  wide, 
coarsely,  remotely  punctate  with  black,  with  a  few  bahl  spots  on  the 
disk  and  on  the  costal  area,  the  base  and  inner  angle  tinged  with  red: 
costal  margin  broadly  bowed  from  a  little  way  behind  the  base  to  the 
tip ;  embolium  rufous,  unevenly  punctate ;  membrane  a  little  bronzed. 
Tergum  rufous,  the  eonnexivum  orange,  with  a  small  black  spot  at  the 
outer  and  posterior  angle  of  each  segment ;  venter  pale  yellowish,  re 
motely  punctate ;  anal  segment  of  the  female  with  a  short  black  line 
each  side  on  the  posterior  margin. 
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Length  6J-8  millimeters.  Width  between  the  tips  of  angles  of  the 
pronotum  4^-5^  millimeters. 

From  Eastern  Massachusetts,  near  Cbarlestown,  Aiidover,  and  Lynn. 
Beaten  by  myself  from  small  oaks  at  Egg  Harbor,  K  J.,  in  August; 
and,  daring  the  same  month,  also  obtained  from  bushes  near  Manitou, 
Colo. ;  Maryland,  June  28  and  September  30,  on  Carya  ;  also  in  Georgia. 

This  beautiful  little  species  resembles  the  genus  Emchistm  in  that 
part  of  the  group  represented  by  E.  tristigma  Say.  It  also  forms  a 
connecting  link  between  the  Asopince  and  the  group  represented  by  the 
genus Etischiatusjhaving  the  lobate  head  and  narrow  rostrum  of  the  latter, 
with  the  general  structure  of  the  former.  As  it  roams  so  widely,  and  over 
a  maltitude  of  plants  and  J)rees,  we  believe  it  to  be  carnivorous,  like  its 
brethren  of  the  genus  Podisus.  The  place  of  its  occurrence  near  Mani- 
tou  was  in  the  valley*  where  the  surface  was  well  overgrown  with  small 
oaks  and  a  great  variety  of  bushes,  adjacent  to  the  Fountain  Greek. 

Subfamily  HALYDIN^. 

Peionosoma  Uhler. 
p.  podopioides. 

Frionoaoma  podojyioides  Uhler,  Proc.  Eotom.  Soc.Phila.,  1663, 11,  364. 

A  single  specimen  occurred  to  me  while  sweeping  the  bushes  near 
Golden,  Golo.)  in  August.  Specimens  have  been  sent  to  me  from  Denver 
by  Benjamin  H.  Smith.    It  inhabits  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  California. 

Sobfamily  PENTATOMIN^. 

Neottiglossa  Kirby. 

1.  y.  undata. 

Pentatoma  undata  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  8,  No.  17 ;  Complete  Writ- 
ings, i,  319, 17. 

Common  in  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  etc.  One  specimen 
occurred  to  me  in  Clear  Creek  Caiion  in  August. 

This  species  was  previously  referred  by  me  to  the  Neottiglossa  tnlim- 
ata  Kirby.  The  latter,  however,  seems  to  be  a  species  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct from  the  preceding  to  justify  its  separation. 

2.  N.  trilineata, 

Pentatoma  {Neottiglossa)  trilineata  Kirby,  Fauna  Boreali-Amer.,  iv,  276,  pi.  6, 

fig.  6. 
Aella  trilineata  Dallas,  British  Masenm  List  Hemipt.,  i,  224,  No.  6. 

Inhabits  Dakota,  British  Columbia,  Canada,  Kebraska,  and  the  re- 
gion of  the  Mackenzie  Biver. 

It  differs  from  the  preceding  in  being  larger  and  more  robust  and 
blunt  anteriorly,  the  head  entirely  black  and  more  coarsely  punctate, 
the  venter  more  widely  black,  and  the  femora  much  more  invaded  with 
black.  A  single  specimen  was  sent  to  me  from  the  vicinity  of  San 
Francisco  by  James  Behrens. 

This  species  has  much  the  appearance  of  Apariphe  intermedia  Figber 
of  Europe,  but  it  does  not  belong  to  that  genus. 
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Melanostoha  St&l. 
M.  sulcifrons, 

Melanostoma  8uJcifrQn9  Still,  Enain.  Hemipt.  ii,  IS,  No.  2. 

This  odd  little  Pentatomid  has  recently  been  found  in  very  remotely 
separated  regions  of  the  United  States :  first  in  Texas  and  Indian  Ter 
ritory ;  then  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  Biver  ^  also  in  Georgia ;  in 
Kew  Mexico ;  and  last  sammer,  in  July,  I  swept  namerons  specimens  of 
it  from  weeds  in  a  pastnre-field  sixteen  miles  southeast  of  Baltimore. 

C0S3I0PEPLA  Stai. 
C.  carnifex. 

Cimex  cam{fex  Fab.,  Eot.  Syst  Snppl.,  535,  No.  162. 
Coamopepla  cami/ex  St&l,  Enum.  Hemipt.,  ii,  19,  No.  1. 

I  obtained  one  specimen  in  the  region  of  the  Arkansas  Biver,  uear 
Pueblo,  by  sweeping  weeds  with  my  net.  It  is  common  in  certain  sec 
tions  of  Texas,  in  Indian  Territory,  in  Kansas,  in  Missouri,  and  in  the 
Atlantic  region. 

Its  nearest  neighbor,  the  C.  compicillariSj  belongs  to  the  more  mount- 
ainous regions,  and  occurs  particularly  on  the  west  of  the  Bocky  Meant 

ain  Banges. 

MoBMiDEA  Amyot  et  Serv. 
M.  lugens, 

Cimex  lugens  Fab.,  Syst.  Ent.,  71G,  No.  98. 

Mormidea  lugena  St&l.,  Stettiner  Ent.  Zeit.,  zxiii,  103,  No  73. 

It  occurred  to  me  while  I  was  sweeping  the  weeds  in  the  vicinity  of 
Gallon  City,  Colo. ;  also  inhabits  Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory,  near 
Cheyenne,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  east  of  the  Bocky  Moan- 
tains  from  the  Bed  Biver  country  to  the  vicinity  of  Quebec,  and  thence 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Florida,  and  even  into  Cuba  and  Mexico. 

EusGHiSTUS  Dallas. 
1.  £.  servus, 

Pentatoma  serva  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  4,  No.  5. 
Euschistus  servue  BtHl,  Enum.  Hemipt.,  ii,  26,  No.  19. 

From  the  vicinity  of  the  Arkansas  Biver  in  Colorado,  August.  Com 
mon  in  Texas  and  the  Southeastern  United  States. 

E,  variolarius. 

Pentatoma  variolaria  Palisot-Beanvois,  Ins.  Afr.  et  Am6r.,  149,  pi.  10,  fig.  €. 
Pentatoma  punctipes  Say,  Joarn.  Pbila.  Acad.,  iv,  314,  No.  5;    Complete  Writ- 
ings, ii,  241,  No.  5. 
Euechietue  variolariue  StM,  Enam.  Hemipt.,  ii,  26,  No.  22. 

A  single  specimen  from  near  Denver,  August  18. 

Chlobochboa  St^l. 
C.  sayi. 

ChJorochroa  eatfi  Stal,  Enam.  Hemipt.,  ii,  33,  No.  6. 

Near  Golden,  Oolo.,  August  6. 
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Teichopepla  Stl\l. 

1.  T.  semicittata. 

Pentatonut  semivitiata  Say^  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  9,  No.  21. 
Pentatama  yilipes  DsAl&Sj  British  Mas.  List  Hemipt.,  ii,  247,  No.  37. 
Trickopepla  semivittata  Stal,  Enam.  Hemipt.,  ii,  34|  No.  1. 

From  the  vicinity  of  tho  Arkansas  River  in  Colorado,  August  10, 
swept  from  weeds. 

2.  T,  atrieornis. 

Trickopepla  atrieornis  Stal,  Eduiu.  Heznipt.,  ii,  34,  No.  2. 

A  single  specimen  from  northeast  of  Denver,  August  18.  This 
species  is  broader  and  more  regularly  oval  than  the  preceding,  but  it 
belongs  more  particularly  to  the  north  and  west  of  North  America  than 
that  species.  Specimens  were  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Yukon 
Biver  and  in  the  Mackenzie  Elver  region  by  Eobert  Kennicott ;  others 
occurred  near  Lake  Winnipeg,  in  California,  in  Illinois  and  in  Wisconsin. 

Peeibalus  Muls. 
P.  Jimbolarius. 

Perihalus  limbolariuB  StM,  EDnm.  Hemipt.,  ii,  34,  No.  1. 

Peribalua  modestua  Uhler,  Fifth  Ann.  Bep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  for  1871, 1372,  p.  396. 

This  Species  was  moderately  common  in  the  nymph  stage,  upon  sev- 
eral kinds  of  flowering  plants,  on  August  6-S,  in  Beaver  Creek  Gulch 
and  in  Clear  Creek  Canon.  A  few  days  later,  I  found  the  imago  on 
plants  near  Colorado  Springs  and  at  Manitou ;  on  August  11, 1  took 
several  specimens  while  sweeping  the  plants  in  the  mouth  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Caiion. 

It  varies  somewhat  in  the  amount  of  black  upon  the  two  last  joints  of 
the  antennae;  in  the  presence,  or  not,  of  black  upon  the  acetabular  caps ; 
and  in  the  blackish  reticulation  upon  the  corium.  The  membrane  is 
either  bronze  or  almost  hyaline. 

HOLCOSTETHUS  Fiebcr. 
H.  abbreviatus. 

HoleoaiethuB  ahbreriatus  Uhler,  Fifth  Ann.  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  for  1^1,  1872, 
p.  397. 

I  found  a  few  specimens  of  the  nymph,  August  6,  in  Beaver  Brook 
Gnlch.  A  fine  imago,  from  near  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  was  given  to  me  by 
Mr.  S.  H.  Peabody. 

Thyanta  Stal. 
1.  r.  rugulosa. 

Peniatoma  rugulosa  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  7,  No.  16. 

This  beautiful  little  species  was  moderately  common  in  Clear  Creek 
Caiion  and  in  Beaver  Brook  Gulch,  August  6-8.  It  occurred  upon 
the  wild  gooseberry,  and  upon  several  kinds  of  bushes  which  grew  near 
tbe  running  streams.  Several  spots  in  the  latter  locality  consisted  of 
loose  blackish  soil,  which  supported  a  rank  vegetation,  and  it  was  upon 
this  that  these  and  some  other  Hemiptera  were  most  abundant. 
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2.  T,  cmt<itor, 

Cimex  custaior  Fab.,  Syst.  Rhyug.,  164,  No.  43. 

Peniatoma  calceata  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  8,  No,  19 ;  Complete  Wnt- 

ings,  i,  320,  No.  19. 
Pentaioma  etuiator  H.-Schf.,  Wanz.  Ins.,  vii,  9C,  fig.  771.— Dallas,  British  M3>. 

List  Hemipt.,  i,  25. 
Thyanta  cusiator  Still,  Euum.  Hemipt.,  ii,  34,  No.  2. 

One  specimen  from  near  Manitoa,  Colo.,  August  16.  The  speciiuens 
that  I  have  thus  far  seen  from  Eastern  Colorado  have  been  of  a  pale 
sickly  green,  with  the  yellow  or  rufous  of  the  pronotum  not  very  distinct. 

3.  T,perditor, 

,  Cimex perditor  Fab.,  Entomologia  Systematica,  iv,  102,  No.  90. 

Thyanta perdtior  Still,  Enum.  Hemipt.,  ii,  34,  No.  1. 

One  specimen  from  near  Pueblo,  Colo.,  August  10.  The  form  from 
Eastern  Colorado  has  a  shorter  lateral  tooth  to  the  pronotum  than  that 
of  Mexico  and  the  West  ladies.  Several  specimens  from  Arizona  vary 
in  the  length  of  these  processes,  but  in  none  are  they  so  long  as  in  those 
from  Cuba  and  San  Domingo.  In  Western  Hayti,  they  occur  quite 
abundantly  in  the  neglected  and  weedy  pares  of  gardens.  A  few  spe- 
cimens were  obtained  by  myself  in  that  country  from  the  Palma  Christi, 
or  castor-oil  plant.  In  the  tropics,  they  acquire  their  richest  green 
groundcolor  with  the  bright  carmine  band  upon  the  pronotum. 

MURGANTIA  St&l. 

M,  hMtrionica. 

Strachia  histrionica  Hahn,Wanz.  Ins.,  ii,  116,  fig.  198. 
Murgantia  histrionica  Stul,  Enam.  Hemipt.,  ii,  37,  No.  4. 

This  widely  distributed  pest  of  the  vegetable  garden  is  now  saflScientk 
common  in  Colorado  to  be  pf  serious  injury  to  the  farmers.  I  foand 
specimens  near  Denver  in  the  region  of  irrigation,  and  also  near  the 
city  of  Oolden,  August  6.  Dr.  Packard  also  took  specimens  at  the  lat- 
ter locality  on  July  3.  No  specimens  occurred  to  me  south  of  Denver. 
Perhaps  the  reason  why  I  did  not  find  it  elsewhere  was  owing  to  the 
fact  of  the  first  brood  being  over,  and  the  time  had  not  arrived  for  the 
appearance  of  the  second  brood.  I  swept  the  weeds  on  the  cultivated 
grounds  west  of  Colorado  Springs,  and  also  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkan- 
sas River  near  Pueblo,  and  from  the  vicinity  of  Canon  City  up  to  and 
in  the  Grand  Cauon  of  the  Arkansas,  but  I  did  not  meet  with  specimens 
in  either  of  those  places. 

Ban  ASA  Stal. 
B.  calva. 

Peniatoma  caJva  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  7,  No.  13. 
Bhaphigaster  catinus  Dallas,  British  Mns.  List  Hemipt,  i,  282,  No.  25. 

I  obtained  the  larva  in  Clear  Creek  Canon  August  6,  and  Dr.  Pack- 
ard found  the  imago  near  Blackhawk,  Colo.,  on  July  2. 


L\  antenriator. 
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Sabfamily  CHARIESTERIN^. 

Chariesterus  Laporte. 


Coreus  antennator  Fab.,  S3'st.  Rhyng.,  193,  No.  33. 
GeMOcerus  dMu$  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  10. 
Ckarieaienis  ma»tus  H.-ScUf.,  Wanz.  los.,  vii,  3,  fig.  681. 
Charkaterw  aHtennaUnr  Dallas,  Brit.  Mas.  List  Hemipt.,  ii,  510,  No.  1. 

One  specimen  occarred  to  me  at  Manitoa,  upon  a  small  oak-tree,  Au- 
gust 13.  It  often  occars  upon  bushes  in  the  Atlantic  region,  in  locali- 
ties adjoining  open  woods,  and  about  groves  of  trees  in  the  low  mead- 
ows. When  fresh  and  not  weather-beaten,  it  is  thickly  powdered 
beneath  with  a  white  mealy  substance.  Occasionally,  it  occurs  upon 
the  Golden-rod,  in  the  pollen  and  flowers  of  which  it  deeply  buries  itself, 
so  as  to  be  almost  out  of  the  reach  of  sight.  Its  gray  ground-color  and 
white  covering  do  not,  however,  afford  it  any  protection  from  the  ento- 
mological collector  who  examines  flowers  on  their  under  sides. 

Subfamily  COREIN^. 

Marous  Dallas. 
M.  inconspicuus, 

Sjfromaatea  inconapicuus  H.-Schf.,  Wanz.  Ids.,  vi,  14,  fig.  570. 
Margus  inconapicuus  St&l,  Stettiner  Eat.  Zeit.,  zstii,  303 ;  Eaum.  Hemipt.,  i, 
164,  No.  1. 

One  specimen  from  near  Manitou,  August  13.  It  ranges  northward 
from  Mexico  into  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  specimens  have 
been  sent  to  me  from  Denver  (probably  collected  in  that  vicinity)  by 

B.  H.  Smith.    It  varies  much  in  depth  of  color  and  markings,  and  some- 
what in  the  breadth  of  ito  outline. 

CnELiNiDEA  Uhler. 

C.  vittUjera. 

Chelinidea  vittiger  Uhler,  Proc.  Eutom.  Soc.  Phila.,  ii,  366. 
Chelinidea  vittigera  St&l,  Enam.  Hemipt.,  i,  180. 

One  specimen  from  beneath  a  mass  of  Frickly-pears  on  the  hill-side 
uear  Colorado  Springs,  August  10. 

Catorhintha  Stdl. 
C.  mend  tea. 

Catorhintha  mendica  St^l,  Enam.  Hemipt.,  i,  187,  No.  2. 

Obtained  by  Dr.  Packard  near  Golden,  Colo.,  July  3,  1875.  Prob- 
ably the  season  for  this  insect  was  over  when  I  reached  Golden  in 
August,  as  I  failed  to  find  specimens  of  it  by  any  of  the  methods  usu- 
ally adopted  in  collecting. 
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Anasa  Amyot  et  Serv. 
A.  tristU. 

Cimex  iriatie  De  Geer,  M^moires,  iii,  340,  pi.  34,  fig.  20. 
Careas  ordinatus  Say,  Joam.  Acad.  Phila.,  iv,  318,  No.  2. 
Anasa  trUtU  St&l,  Hemipt.  Fabr.,  i,  56,  No.  3. 

Taken  beneath  rubbish  on  one  of  the  farms  a  few  miles  west  ot 
Denver,  Colo.,  Angust  18.  It  was  not  common  there,  and  I  failed  to 
find  specimens  in  any  of  the  other  places  which  I  visited  dnring  my  stay 
in  Colorado. 

Subfamily  ALYDIN^. 

Alydus  Fab. 

1.  ^.  eurimis. 

LygosuB  eurintu  Say,.  Joarn.  Acad.  Phila.,  iv,  324,  No.  5. 
AlyduB  aier  Dallas,  Brit.  Mus.  List  Hemipt.,  ii,  478,  No.  30,  9 . 

This  is  not  Alydus  eurinus  St&l  (En  am.  Hemipt,  i,  213,  No.  3),  bat 
is  the  most  closely  related  to  A.  calcaratus  Linnaeas  of  Europe.  A  single 
specimen  was  collected  by  Dr.  Packard  near  Manitoa,  Colo.,  Jaly  1-3. 
Several  specimens  obtained  near  Denver  were  given  to  me  by  Mr.  B.  H. 
Smith. 

2.  A.pluto, 

Alydus  pluto  Uhler,  Haydeu's  Survey  of  Montana,  404,  No.  2. 

One  specimen  occurred  to  me  west  of  Denver,  August  9. 

Megalotomus  Fieb. 
M.  quinquespinosus, 

Alydus  b-spinosus  Say,  Joam.  Acad.  Phila.,  iv,  323,  No.  4. 
Alydus  cruentus  H.-Schf.,,Wanz.  Ins.,  viii,  100,  fig.  858. 
Megalotomus  quinquespinosus  St&l,  Enam.  Hemipt.,  1,  214,  No.  4. 

Collected  by  Dr.  Packard  in  the  American  Fork  Canon,  Utah,  on 

July  22. 

Subfamily  BERYTIN^. 

Neides  Latr. 

1.  N,  »pino8U8. 

Berytus  spinosus  Say,  Amer.  Entom.,  i,  pi.  14. 
Neides  trispinosus  Hope,  Catal.  of  Hemipt.,  ii,  24. 

Not  uncommon  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  east  of  Canon  City, 
August  11.  It  occurred  in  places  slightly  wooded,  where  wild  grape-vines 
abounded. 

2.  N.  muticus, 

Berytus  muticus  Say,  Hetcropt.  New  Harmony,  13. 

Is^eides  decurvatus  Uhler,  Fifth  Ann.  Rep.  U..S.  Geol.  Snrv.  for  1871, 1S72,  p.  40*2. 

Several  specimens  were  found  by  me  in  Clear  Creek  Canon  at  the  en- 
trance to  Beaver  Brook  Gulch,  August  7.  They  were  flying  in  the  bright 
sunlight,  and  might  easily  have  been  taken  for  Tlpulidce, 
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Subfamily  PSEUDOPHL(EIN.E. 

Dasycobis  Dallas. 
D,  hum  His. 

DasycorU  humilis  Uhler,  Fifth  Aun.  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  for  1871, 1872,  p.  403. 

One  specimen  from  near  Golden,  Colo.,  Aagast  6. 

Sabfamily  RHOPALIN^. 

Harmostes  Barm. 

1.  R.  rejiexulm. 

Sjfromastea  reflexulua  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  10,  No.  1. 
SarvMBieB  ooatalU  H.  Schf.,  Wanz.  Ins.,  ix,  270,  fig.  992. 
Harmostes  virtacens  Dallas,  Brit.  Mas.  List  Hemipt.,  ii,  520,  No.  1. 
Harmostes  reftexulus  St&l,  Ennm.  Hemipt.,  i,  220,  No.  4. 

A  few  specimens  occarred  to  me  while  I  was  sweeping  the  weeds  on 
the  hills  west  of  Denver  on  Aagast  5,  and  also  beyond  Cailon  City, 
Aagast  11;  also,  at  Colorado  Springs,  Angost  16. 

2.  H,  serraius. 

Acanthia  serrata  Fab.,  Ent.  Syst.,  iv,  75,  No.  32. 

Harmostes  perpunctatus  Dallas,  Brit.  Mas.  List  Hemipt.,  11,  524,  No.  3. 

Harmostes  serratus  St&l,  Hemipt.  Fabr.,  i,  67,  No.  1. 

One  specimen  from  Maniton,  Jaly  15,  collected  by  Dr.  Packard. 

AUFEIUS  Stdl. 

A,  impresaicollis. 

Aufeius  impressicollis  St&l,  Enam.  Hemipt.,  i,  222. 

Swept  from  the  bashes  on  the  sabarbs  west  of  Denver,  Angust  18. 

It  was  not  common,  and  I  did  not  meet  with  it  in  any  other  place. 

Some  of  the  more  mature  specimens  are  powdered  beneath  with  a  white 

mealy  substance. 

CoRizus  Fallen. 
1.  C.  hyalinus. 

Lygaus  hyalinus  Fab.,  Entom.  Syst,  iv,  168,  No.  115. 

Bhopalus  truneatus  Fieber,  Europ.  Hemipt.,  234,  No.  4. 

Corizus  h]/al{ntis  St&l,  Hemipt.  Fab.,  i,  68,  No.  2. 

Corizus  viridicatus  Uhler,  Fifth  Ann.  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sarv.  for  1871, 1872,  p.  404. 

This  species  is  very  widely  distributed  in  Eastern  Colorado ;  at  least 
that  is  the  case  with  the  variety  which  I  described  under  the  name  of 
riridicattis.  It  lodges  in  the  flowers  of  various  weeds  and  flowers,  and 
seems  to  be  common  upon  the  plains,  foot-hills,  and  parks  in  the  mount- 
ains. It  was  less  abundant  in  Clear  Creek  Caiion,  but  was  found  every- 
where west  of  Denver,  around  Colorado  Springs,  and  near  Manitou.  It 
lived  singly  in  the  crowns  of  small  flowers  in  Manitou  Park,  and  was  com- 
mon npon  weeds  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  cafion 
of  the  Arkansas  from  August  4  to  19.  I  failed  to  find  it  on  the  plains 
near  Bijou.  Dr.  Packard  found  it  at  Golden  July  3,  and  on  Arapahoe 
Peak,  11,000  to  12,000  feet  above  sea-level,  on  July  1. 
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2.  C  lateralis. 

Coreus  laieralia  Say,  Joam.  Acad.  Phila.,  iVf  320,  No.  4. 

Corizus  lateralis  Signoret,  Ann.  Soc.  Eat.  Francei  8^r.  3e,  vii,  97,  No.  36. 

Swept  from  weeds  on  the  low  hills  near  Colorado  Springs  August  1\ 

3.  C.  nigristernum. 

Corizus  nigristernum  Signoret,  Add.  Soc.  Ent.  France,  a^r.  3e,  vii,  100,  Xo.  41- 
St&l,  EDameratio  Heraipt.,  i,  225,  No.  20. 

One  specimen  obtained  by  Dr.  Packaid  from  near  Golden  Jaly  3. 

Lepxocgris  Hahn. 
L,  trivittatus, 

Lygams  irivittatus  Say,  Joarn.  Acad.  Phila.,  iv,  322,  No.  2. 
Leptocoris  trivittatus  Stal,  Enum.  Hemipt,  i,  226. 

Although  very  common  in  Arizona  and  California,  I  did  not  find  masy 
specimens  in  Colorado.  It  was  not  until  Aagost  11,  at  Gaiion  City,  tha^ 
I  met  with  it,  and  then  only  at  the  roots  of  Cacti  and  Yaccas.  Dr. 
Packard  found  it  in  the  American  Fork  Cailon,  Utah,  on  Jnly  22.  Od^ 
specimen  from  Canon  City  lacks  the  discoidal  red  vitta  of  the  coriam. 

Family  LYG.EIDJS. 

Ltg^us  Fab. 
L.  reclivatus. 

Lygoeus  reclivatus  Say,  Jonro.  Acad.  Phila.,  iv,  321,  No.  1. 
Lygceas  {Graptolomus)  reclivatus  St41,  Enum.  Hemipt.,  iii,  107. 

This  species,  although  dwelling  upon  the  AsclepiitSy  is  found  scattere*! 
over  the  plains  in  many  places  and  in  a  less  degree  upon  the  high  peak^ 
of  the  mountains  in  Colorado.  I  met  with  it  almost  everywhere,  from 
Denver  to  Caiion  City,  August  6  to  18.  Frequently  after  the  rain-storms 
it  would  be  found  hidden  beneath  chips  and  rubbish  on  the  ground,  in 
the  caiions  and  on  the  mountain-sides,  and  sometimes  it  was  stowed  awajr 
with  various  other  insects  among  the  roots  of  Yuccas,  near  Colorado 
Springs  and  Manitou.  One  specimen  was  swept  from  weeds  growing 
close  to  a  bunch  of  Asclepius  in  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  Canon. 

Dr.  Packard  collected  it  near  Boulder,  June  27 ;  on  Arapahoe  Peak, 
11,000-12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  July  1;  at  Manitou,  July  15;  od 
summit  of  Pike's  Peak,  13,000  feet,  July  14 ;  Garden  of  the  Gods,  July 
13 ;  and  on  Gray's  Peak,  about  14,000  feet  altitude,  July  7. 

Melanocoeyphus  Stal. 
M,  faceius, 

LygcBus  facet  us  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  13,  No.  2. 
Melanocoryphus  facetus  Stal,  Enam.  Hemipt.,  iv,  113,  No.  9. 

A  few  specimens  were  swept  by  myself  from  Yuccas  near  Denver;  but 
they  were  most  common  near  Colorado  Springs  August  13-17,  and  were 
generally  in  shelter  beneath  dried  dung,  chips,  stones,  or  about  the  roots 
of  Yuccas.   Sometimes,  after  a  rain,  or  saow-storm,  accompanied  by  higb 
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inds  from  the  moaotains,  insects  of  several  orders  would  be  foand 
*o\Fcled  together  around  and  under  the  roots  of  grasses  and  similar 
lante,  as  well  as  ander  small  stones,  etc.  Many  JDlptera  and  Hymen- 
iftertJL  were  thus  collected  in  company  with  the  Beetles  and  Hemiptera, 

Subfamily  XYSIIN.E. 

Nysius  Dallas. 
.   JV.  cali/ornicu^. 

Xysius  oali/ornicu8  Stul,  Eagenies  Resa.  Hemipt.,  242^  No.  56. 

Found  sparingly  on  weeds  in  moist  places,  as  well  on  the  plains  as  in 
be  caiions  and  parks.  I  swept  specimens  from  flowers  on  the  west  of 
Denver,  in  Clear  Creek  Canon,  near  Manitou  and  Colorado  Springs,  and 
nore  abundantly  near  Caiion  City.  A  few  specimens  occurred  singly 
3n  a  low  composite  pale  whitish  flower  in  Manitou  Park,  August  14. 
Dr.  Packard  collected  it  near  Golden,  July  3. 

2.  JV.  angtMtatua. 

Xyaus  €mgH8(atu8  Uhler,  Fifth  Ann.  Rt^p.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sorv.  for  1871, 1872,  p.  406, 
No.  2. 

It  occurred  to  me  in  great  abundance  upon  tall  weeds  in  cultivated 
gToands,  near  Denver,  at  Golden,  in  Manitou  Park,  and  near  Canon 
City,  August  6-18.    Dr.  Packard  found  it  near  Golden,  July  3. 

Subfamily  CYMIN.E. 

IscHNOBHYNCnus  Fieb. 
/.  dhlymus. 

Lyg(vu8  didymus  Zett.,  Vet.  Akad.  Handl.,  1619,  71,  No.  20. 
Ischnorhynchua  didymus  Stal,  Enum.  Hemipt.,  iv,  124,  No.  1. 

This  is  a  common  European  insect,  but  it  is  now  to  be  found  sparingly 
all  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States.  I  collected  one 
specimen  near  Denver  and  another  near  Canon  City. 

Cymus  Hahn. 
C.  luridus. 

CymuB  luridtts  Stal,  Eoum.  Hemipt.,  iv,  126,  No.  1. 

One  specimen  was  swept  by  me  from  weeds  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Arkansas  Biver,  east  of  Canon  City,  August  11.  It  is  a  common  species 
in  many  parts  of  the  Atlantic  region. 

Subfamily  GEOCORIN.E. 

Geocoris  Fallen. 
1.  6.  hullatus, 

Talda  hullaia  Sfty,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  18,  No.  2. 

Collected  around  the  roots  of  weeils  on  the  foot-hills  and  plains  west 
of  Denver,  August  18.  The  very  pale  varieties  of  this  species  occur 
upon  the  light-colored  sand  ;  those  from  the  caiions  and  mountain  alti- 
tudes are  darker.    Full  series  of  these  varieties  are  needed  to  settle  the 
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sjnouymy  of  this  species  and  its  allied  forms.  Some  links  poiotiQg  to 
a  conaectioa  with  0,  paUenSj  horealis,  and  discopterus  have  already  been 
procared«  and  doabtless  still  others  will  occur  when  closer  attention  is 
given  to  collecting  them.  Occasionally,  they  may  be  swept  with  the  net 
from  low  bashes  and  weeds  near  woods  and  streams,  on  the  hill-sides, 
and  in  the  mountains;  and  elsewhere  they  will  be  found  near  the  roots  of 
plants  and  among  small  stones  in  sandy  places.  The  darker-colored 
ones  affect  the  dark  sandy  loam  formed  by  the  grinding  currents  of  the 
rapid  streams  in  the  caOons  and  gnlches. 

2.  0.  ulig^ino8U8. 

Salda  uliginosa  Say,  Heteropt  New  Harmony,  19,  No.  3. 
OphthalnUcus  niger  Dallas,  Brit.  Mqs.  List  Hemipt.,  11,  566,  No.  9. 
Ophthalmicus  lateralis  Fieber,  Wleo.  Entom.  Monats.,  y,  271,  No.  9. 

This  is  the  commonest  species  found  in  the  Atlantic  region.  It  occurs 
on  the  ground  in  dark  loamy  spots,  in  woods  and  near  streams,  often  ia 
places  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  around  the  roots  of  Solanum  carolinense. 

Only  a  very  few  specimens  have  thus  far  been  brought  from  the  region 
near  the  Kocky  Mountains.  I  obtained  one  specimen  from  Denver, 
August  5. 

3.  G.  decorattis,  new  sp. 

Narrow-subovate;  prevailing  color  black,  polished.  Head  wider  than 
the  pronotum,  the  eyes  obliquely  very  prominent,  brown,  large ;  face 
deep  black,  very  closely  and  finely  punctate,  the  apex  of  the  tylus  and 
cheeks  pale  yellow ;  antennae  slender,  black,  the  joints  terminated  with 
white,  the  apical  joint  dusky;  rostrum  reaching  to  the  posterior  cox^, 
piceous- black.  Pronotum  transverse,  very  slightly  narrower  in  front,  the 
sides  of  the  anterior  margin  obliquely  truncated,  with  the  angles  scarcely 
rounded,  black,  very  coarsely  punctate,  almost  flat,  the  anterior  edge 
and  a  small  spot  on  its  middle,  the  lateral  margin,  the  humeral  angles 
broadly,  and  a  large  spot  on  the  middle  of  the  posterior  margin  ivory- 
like  and  pale  yellow;  callosities  transverse,  impunctate,  highly  polished, 
and  deep  black.  Sternum  and  pleural  pieces  deep  black,  the  latter 
polished,  less  coarsely',  but  densely,  in  part  confluently,  punctate;  a 
quadrangular  spot  above  each  acetabular  cap,  the  osteole  and  the  apexes 
of  the  coxiB  white,  gular  collum  white;  femora  blackish-piceoas, 
testaceous  at  tip ;  tibiae  dusky  at  base,  the  remainder  and  the  tarsi 
paler,  with  the  tip  of  the  apical  joint  and  the  nails  piceous.  Scutellom 
black,  coarsely  and  moderately  closely  punctate,  the  margins,  particu- 
larly at  tip,  tinged  with  testaceous.  Hemelytra  pale  yellowish,  punctate 
with  brown,  and  with  a  brown  cloud  on  the  disk  posteriorly,  and  two 
brown  streaks  on  the  posterior  margin ;  membrane  short,  white.  Abdo- 
men black,  very  minutely  punctate  and  pubescent. 

Male  generally  paler,  with  more  whitish-yellow  on  the  front  of  the 
face;  the  whole  basal  half  of  pronotum  pale;  the  legs  yellow,  pointed 
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with  brown;  and  the  margins  of  the  metH-pleura  more  widely  white; 
auteuiise  8otiietime8  whitinh. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  3>4  uiillinitfters.  Width  of  base  of  pronotum 
1~1^  milliuieters. 

1  collected  a  few  specinjens  in  Clear  Creek  Canon,  AugU8t  3,  in  warm, 
suuuy  8pot8  in  tbe  dark  sand. 

Subfamily    PACHYGRONTHINJS. 

CEdancala  Amyot  et  Serv. 
0.  dorsalis, 

Pamera  doraaJia  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  17,  No.  8. 
(Edanoaia  dorsilinea  Amyot  et  Serv.,  Hemipt^,  258,  pi.  12,  fig.  6. 

Found  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  near  Canon  City.  It  seems  to 
be  rare  there,  unless  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  its  appearance. 
On  tbe  eastern  side  of  the  continent,  it  appears  to  l>e  single-brooded, 
and  is  rarely  fouud  later  than  in  the  early  part  of  summer. 

Subfamily   MYODOCHIN^. 

Ptochiomeea  Say. 
P.puberula. 

Plociomera  puherula  St41,  Eunm.  Hemipt.,  iv,  153,  No.  8. 

One  specimen  from  near  Denver,  August  8. 

LiGYROCOBIS  Strtl. 

L.  sylvestris. 

Cimex  aylvestriB  Linn.,  Fauna  Snec,  256. 

Ploeiomerus  diffusus  Uhler,  Proceed.  Boston  Soo.  Nat.  Hist.,  1871,  p.  9. 

Pamera  coniracta  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  16,  No.  2. 

One  specimen  from  near  Manitou,  August  15.  Although  usually  com- 
mon in  the  places  which  it  frequent'S,  I  was  disappointed  in  failing  to 
find  more  than  this  single  specimen.  It  occurs  under  such  varied  cli- 
mate and  physical  conditions  as  to  make  it  a  good  subject  for  study  ia 
determining  the  kind  and  amount  of  change  brought  about  in  this  type 
of  structure  by  such  influences.  In  Europe,  it  is  found,  in  its  more 
northern  range,  in  Sweden  and  Finland,  and,  in  its  central  and  southern 
range,  in  Austria,  Central  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France.  Thus,  as 
in  North  America,  it  extends  over  several  degrees  of  latitude,  including 
varieties  of  altitude,  and  accordingly  being  subjected  to  contrasting 
conditions  of  climat'C  and  temperature. 

Myodocha  Latr. 
3i.  serripes. 

Mifodoekus  serripea  Oliv.,  Eooyc.  Method.,  viii,  p.  106. 
Mjfodocha  petiolata  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  19. 

One  specimen  from  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  Biver,  east  of  CaHon 
City,  August  II.    These  insects  are  usually  abundant  in  the  places 
which  they  select,  and  although  I  met  with  many  spots  which  in  the 
15  H  B 
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Atlantic  regiou  would  have  been  favorable  for  them,  in  this  instance  1 
was  rewarded  by  the  finding  of  only  a  single  specimen. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent,  it  extends  from  Maine  to  Florida, 
and  thence  vrestward  through  Texas  into  Mexico. 

Hebjbus  Stal. 
jET.  insignis. 

Serama  insignia  Ubler,  Fifth  Aun.  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Snrr.  for  1871,  IS7%  p.  407. 

From  near  Golden,  Colo.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clear  Creek  Cauon« 
August  7. 

The  orbicular  anterior  lobe  of  the  pronotum  is  quite  remarkable  in 

this  iasect.    In  that  respect  it  is  quite  unlike  either  of  its  congeners. 

and  in  a  degree  repeats  the  form  of  prouotum  seen  in  Araphe  H.-Schf. 

Specimens  occasionally  occur  with  a  chestnut-red  pronotum,  bat  the 

fully  matured  individuals  have  that  part  black,  and  more  or  less  tinged 

with  grayish. 

Trapezonotus  Fieber. 
T.  nehilo8U8. 

Lygceus  nehuloaua  Fallen,  Monog.  Cim.,  65,  No.  7. 
Famera  fallax  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  17,  No.  6. 
Trapezonotus  nelmlosua  Fieber,  Europ.  Hemipt.,  190. 

Moderately  common  at  Denver,  and  a  few  specimens  were  swept  from 
plants  in  Beaver  Brook  Gulch,  August  6.  It  varies  very  much  in  the 
breadth  of  its  outline,  and  somewhat  in  the  distinctness  and  breadth  of 
the  whitish  markings  of  the  scutellum  and  hemelytra.  The  species  is 
common  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

Emblethib  Fieber. 
S.  arenarius. 

Cimex  arenariua  Linn.,  Faana  Suec,  955. 

Emhlethia  arenariua  Fieber,  Earop.  Hemipt.,  198,  No.  2. 

Quite  common  in  Eastern  Colorado,  as  well  upon  the  plains  and  foot- 
hills as  in  the  mountains.  I  found  it  near  Denver,  and  also  in  Clear 
Creek  Cafion,  August  6.  Dr.  Packard  obtained  a  specimen  upon  the 
summit  of  Arapahoe  Peak,  13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  oii 
July  14. 

Subfamily  HETEROGASTRIN^. 

Helonotus  Uhler. 
H.  dbbreviatua, 

Eelonotua  ahbreriaiva  Ubler,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  vol.  ii,  No.  5,  p.  47. 

Two  specimens  collected  in  Clear  Creek  Cailon,  August  6.  One  indi- 
vidual  is  more  slender  and  paler  than  usual ;  but,  as  I  possess  seveial 
specimens  showing  intermediate  characters,  it  should  probably  not  be 
regarded  as  a  new  species. 

This  insect  lives  on  the  red  clover,  and  sometimes  occurs  in  these 
fields,  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore,  in  swarms  of  untold  numbers.  It  is 
generally  coated  with  a  white  powder,  which  easily  rubs  off,  and  some- 
times it  is  covered  with  the  pollen  of  the  flowers  over  which  it  ruus. 
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Family  PHYTOCORID^. 

MoNALOCOBis  Dahlb. 
3/,  Jilicis. 

Cimexfilicis  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.,  ii,  718,  No.  20. 
Acanthiafilioia  Wolff,  Icon.  Cim.,  46,  tab.  5,  fig.  43. 
Bryoooris  filida  Kolenati,  Meletemata  Entom.,  ii,  1^. 

MonalocorisJUUM  Fieber,  Earop.  Hemipt.,  237. — Douglas  and  Scott,  British  He- 
mipt.,  279,  pi.  10,  fig.  2. 

One  specimen  from  the  moantains  adjoiniDg  Clear  Greek  CanoD,  Au- 
gast  6.  It  was  swept  from  a  small  fern  which  grows  in  damp  places 
among  the  rocks  high  up  in  the  moantains  near  Beaver  Brook. 

Bbaohytbopis  Fieber. 
B.  calcarata, 

Miris  ealcaratua  Fallen,  Hemipt.  Saec.,  131,  No.  5. 
BraohytropU  calcaraUu  Fieber,  Earop.  Hemipt.,  241. 

Near  water,  in  weedy  places,  on  the  outskirts  of  Denver,  Colo.,  Au- 
gust 4. 

Teigonotylus  Fieber. 
T.  ruficornis, 

Miris  rufioarnis  FaUen,  Hemipt.  Saec,  i,  133,  No.  6. 
Trigonotiflus  rufioomia  Fieber,  Earop.  Hemipt.,  243. 

Some  specimens  of  the  normal  type  occurred  upon  weeds  and  grass 

in  damp  situations  near  Denver,  and  also  on  the  hills  near  water  a  few 

miles  west  of  Denver. 

MiBis  Fieber. 
If.  instdbilis. 

Miri$  instahilis  Uhler,  Ball.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sarv.,  vol.  ii,  No.  5,  p.  50. 

The  yellow  variety  occurred  upon  the  weeds  near  water  in  the  suburbs 
of  Denver.  A  beautiful  green  variety,  strongly  marked  with  fuscous, 
was  collected  from  rank-growing  plants  in  Beaver  Brook  Gulch,  Au- 
gust 6. 

Phytocoris  Fallen. 

1.  P.  nubilus. 

Cap9U8  nuhilus  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  22,  No.  10. 
Phjftocorit  nuHlua  Uhler,  BaU.  U.  8.  Geol.  Snrv.,  vol.  it,  No.  5,  p.  51. 

A  single  specimen  from  near  Denver,  August  4. 

2.  P.  inops^  new  sp. 

More  slender  than  P.  nubilus^  and  more  regularly  elliptical,  with  the 
sides  of  the  pronotum  more  oblique  and  not  sinuated.  Color  pale  ash- 
gray  or  light  brown ;  the  legs  and  antennae  very  slender.  Head  long, 
triangular  anteriorly,  pale  yellow,  spotted  with  brown,  the  cheeks  mar- 
gined with  brown,  and  the  tylus  with  a  reddish-brown  spot,  the  upper 
surface  clothed  with  grayish  hairs ;  bucculaB  dark  brown ;  rostrum  reach- 
ing the  middle  of  the  venter,  slender,  distinctly  compressed  at  base, 
pale  yellow,  tinged  with  brown  near  the  base  and  at  tip,  the  basal 
joint  much  longer   than  the   head,  the  second   and  fourth   longer, 
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subeqnal,  the  third  about  equal  to  the  basal  one.  Antennas  very  slen- 
der,  setaceous,  long,  the  basal  joint  cylindrical,  not  thicker  toward 
the  tip,  and  very  indiKtinctiy  thickened  near  the  ba^e,  about  as  long  as 
the  head  and  pronotum  united,  pale  yellow,  mottled  and  obliqaeiy 
banded  with  brown,  and  dark  fuscous  at  tip ;  the  second  joint  one  grade 
more  slender,  evenly  filiform,  a  little  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the 
first,  brown,  biinded  at  base  and  on  the  middle  with  pale  yellow ;  follow- 
ing joints  very  slender,  shorter,  dark  brown,  the  base  of  third  pale. 
Pronotum  gray  or  pale  brownish,  sprinkled  and  spotted  with  darker 
brown,  clothed  with  hoary  pubescence  (or  sometimes  with  the  hairs 
ocherous),  having  the  wavy  posterior  submargin  marked  with  a  black 
line,  the  center  of  which  is  triangularly  emarginate  and  connected  with 
a  longitudinal  impressed  line,  the  margin  depres:»ed  and  whitish ;  col* 
lum  whitish  or  pale  yellow,  marked  each  side  with  light  brown;  ha- 
meral  angles  a  little  prominent;  sternum  and  middle  of  venter  whitish 
almost  to  the  tip,  the  pleural  pieces  and  sides  of  venter  fuscous,  or  paler 
brown,  the  latter  and  sometimes  the  two  or  three  last  segments  mottled 
with  brown.  Legs  and  coxae  pale  yellow,  long  and  slender;  the  femora 
spotted  with  brown  in  uneven  series,  particularly  near  the  tip ;  the  fore 
and  middle  tibiae  thrice  banded,  and  the  posterior  tibiae  mottled  with 
brown ;  tarsi  more  or  less  brownish,  with  the  tip  darker,  including  the 
nails.  Hemelytra  lichenated,  on  a  pale  ground,  with  gray,  fuscous,  or 
greenish ;  the  costal  margin,  nervures,  and  apical  margin  with  brown 
Interrupted  lines;  clothed  with  almost  prostrate  grayish  or  yellowish 
pubescence;  membrane  fuscous  or  brown,  mirbled  with  pale  yellowish 
or  whit«,  the  veins  ferruginous.  Tergum  pale  brown,  more  or  less 
clouded  with  dark  brown. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  5-6  millimeters.  Width  of  base  of  pronotam 
2  millimeters. 

This  is  aa  exceedingly  neat  species  of  PhytocoriSy  of  which  I  found 
specimens  on  small  plants  in  Beaver  Brook  Gulch,  next  to  Clear  Greek 
Canon,  on  August  6.  It  is  quite  common  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  in 
Lower  Canada,  in  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Texas,  and  Maryland.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Baltimore,  I  have  swept  it  from  umbelliferous  plants  iu 
damp  situations,  and  on  dates  ranging  from  June  26  to  September  19. 
When  at  rest,  it  looks  so  much  like  some  of  the  species  of  the  Nearop- 
terous  genus  Paocus  that  on  one  or  two  occasions  I  had  nearly  passed  it 
by,  mistaking  it  for  that  insect. 

The  less  mature  examples  are  of  a  paler,  more  ferruginous  brown, 

marked  with  pale  yellow  and  darker  brown ;  and  varieties  occur  in  tbe 

South  which  have  lead-colored  or  bluish  markings  near  the  tip  of  the 

corium. 

LopiDEA  Uhler. 
L.  media, 

CapsuB  medius  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  22,  No.  11. 

Plentiful  at  Denver,  Golden,  Colorado  Springs,  and  in  the  valley  of 
the  Arkansas  near  CaHon  City,  August  5  to  18.    It  occurred  most  fre* 
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qaently  upon  the  wild-rose  bushes.  Still,  I  did  not  find  it  upon  the 
rose  bashes  in  Clear  Creek  Cation,  althoagh  I  swept  them  with  mach 
assiduity,  and  obtained  various  other  insects  therefrom. 

Hadronema  Uhler. 
H,  militarise 

Eadronema  mUiiaris  Uhler,  Fifth  Ann.  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  for  1871,  1872,  p.  412. 

One  specimen  from  Clear  Creek  Canon,  well  up  on  the  mountain-side, 
August  6. 

Dr.  Packard  collected  one  specimen  on  July  2  at  Blackhawk,  Colo. 
It  seems  to  be  a  mountain-loving  species,  and  did  not  occur  to  me  on  any 
of  the  lower  levels  on  which  I  used  the  net. 

Lygtts  Hahn. 

1.  L,  lineolaris. 

Capsus  lineolaris  PalisotrBeanv.,  Ins.  Afr.  et  Am^r.,  187,  pi.  xi,  fig.  7. 

Almost  as  common  in  the  cultivated  districts  ot  Colorado,  as  it  is  in 
the  Eastern  United  States.  Dr.  Packard  found  it  at  Golden,  July  3 ;  at 
Blackhawk,  July  2;  in  the  American  Fork  Canon,  Utah,  July  22;  and 
very  common  in  gardens  at  Salt  Lake  City,  July  25.  I  found  it  myself, 
in  August,  around  Denver,  near  Golden,  in  the  vicinity  of  Colorado 
Springs,  and  near  Canon  City. 

2.  L.  annexus. 

Lygus  annexus  Uhler,  Fifth  Ann.  Rep.  C  S.  Geol.  Sorv.  for  1871,  1872,  p.  413. 

It  occurred  in  small  numbers  in  the  mountains  and  canons  wherever 
I  went.  In  Beaver  Brook  Gnlch,  it  offered  several  very  distinctly  mar  ked 
varieties,  which  I  did  not  find  elsewhere.  Generally,  the  ground-color 
was  pale  olive  or  yellowish,  marked  with  black  or  fuscous.  Pale  varie- 
ties were  quite  common  near  Denver  on  a  species  of  Euphorbia  with 
white-margined  leaves. 

Dr.  Packard  obtained  it  at  Denver,  July  28,  and  at  Idaho,  Colo., 

July  6. 

Calocoris  Fieber. 
C\  rapidus. 

Capstu  rapidus  Say,  Hetoropt.  New  Harmony,  20,  No.  4. 
Capsus  multicohr  H.  Schf.,  Wanz.  Ins.,  viii,  19,  tig.  795. 

One  specimen  from  near  Pueblo,  Colo.,  August  10.  Dr.  Packard 
collected  it  in  the  American  Fork  Caiion,  Utah,  July  22. 

Resthenia  Amyot  et  Serv. 
R,  canfraterna, 

Eesthenia  confraterna  Uhler,  Fifth  Ann.  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  for  1871,  1872,  p.  411. 

One  specimen  from  Beaver  Brook,  August  6,  and  another  collected 
by  Dr.  Packard  at  Idaho,  Colo.,  July  6. 

Labopidea,  new  genus. 

Ovate,  hairy,  with  the  head  broader  than  the  pronotum,  and  the  outer 
margins  of  the  hemely  tra  strongly  curved.    Head  transverse,  triangular, 
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with  the  eyes  subglobose  and  almost  peduncalate;  the  face  promineotly 
convex, almost  vertical  in  front,  car ving  inferiorly ;  the  tyl as  prominent; 
superior  cheeks  almost  vertical,  broad  triangalar,  with  the  apex  placed 
inferiorly ;  lower  cheeks  placed  in  large  part  behind  the  npper  od@, 
thickened,  blnnt  at  the  lower  end ;  baccalsB  slenderly  Innate,  concave 
inside,  as  long  as  the  throat  p  rostrnm  short  and  stoat,  inserted  on  a  line 
rnnning  direct  from  the  base  of  the  antennae ;  occiput  with  a  carinate 
collar,  which  is  convexly  elevated  on  the  middle,  and  with  an  incised 
line  bounding  it  in  front;  antennae  stoat,  aboat  as  long  as  the  pronotom 
and  body  nnrted,  the  basal  joint  about  as  long  as  the  head,  a  little  thick- 
ened beyond  the  base,  second  joint  very  long,  less  stout  than  the  basal 
one,  cylindrical,  the  two  apical  joints  a  little  more  slender.  Pronotam 
transverse,  the  sides  oblique,  narrowing  anteriorly,  the  anterior  angles 
rounded,  anterior  margin  moderately  concave,  with  the  callosities  broad, 
bilunate,  each  lobe  convex  behind,  and  with  the  space  uniting  them 
concave  behind.  Femora  broad,  compressed ;  hind  tibise  very  long. 
Scutellum  triangalar,  the  three  sides  almost  equal,  and  the  surface 
very  feebly  convex.  Hemelytra  short  and  wide,  with  the  costal  margin 
broadly  accuated  posteriorly,  with  the  cuneus  very  large  and  broad, 
and  the  membrane  short  and  attached  to  the  inner  side  at  the  end  of 
the  corium. 

L.  ckloriza^  new  sp. 

Pale,  clear-green,  densely  pubescent.  Head  yellowish ;  face  with  a 
blackish  circle  in  front,  which  is  interrupted  above ;  each  side  of  vertei 
with  a  dark-brown  dot,  and  the  base  of  tylus,  the  suture  at  the  tip  of  lower 
cheeks,  and  the  eyes  dark  piceous.  Antennae  pale  piceous,  paler  on  the 
basal  joint.  Bostram  reaching  to  the  intermediate  coxae,  tinged  with 
piceous  at  the  ends  of  the  joints  and  on  the  apex;  the  basal  joint  a 
little  longer  than  the  throat,  the  second  a  little  longer.  Proaotam 
narrower  in  front  than  behind,  trapezoidal,  the  sides  oblique,  the  pos- 
terior margin  straight  and  the  anterior  one  a  little  concave ;  surface 
green,  somewhat  yellow  anteriorly,  with  a  dark  dot  each  side  of  post« 
rior  division,  and  a  brown  curved  line  bounding  each  lobe  of  the 
callosity  posteriorly.  Under  side  whitish-green,  or  very  pale  yellow, 
with  a  black  spot  at  the  base  of  the  anterior  coxae,  and  one  above ;  also 
a  faint  duskiness  al  base  of  the  other  coxae.  Legs  bright  yellow,  or  a 
little  greenish,  the  tarsi  somewhat  infuscated  at  tip,  and  the  nails 
piceous.  Scutellum  faintly  tinged  with  yellow,  closely  coated  with 
whitish  hair.  Corium  green,  unevenly  punctate,  the  punctures  shal- 
low, and  sometimes  confluent,  those  of  the  claws  coarser ;  the  surface 
polished,  but  closely  invested  with  pale,  almost  erect  pubescence ;  mem- 
brane white,  with  a  faint  cloud  of  fuliginous  outwardly.  Tergum  black 
on  the  disk,  the  broad  connexivum  and  the  apex  orange,  the  disk 
smooth,  and  all  the  remaining  surface  invested  with  remote  prostrate 
hairs,  venter  polished,  remotely  pubescent,  yellowish,  but  a  little  ob- 
scured at  base. 
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Length  to  end  of  abdomeQ  4.^5  millimeters.    Width  of  pronotam  If 
millimeters.    Width  across  hemelytra  2^  millimeters. 

Collected  in  the  American  Fork  Cafion,  Ucah,  by  Dr.  Packard,  on 
July  22. 

This  is  a  robust  and  hairy  species,  built  much  after  the  pattern  of 
the  genus  Labops^  but  with  less  prominent  and  not  fully  pedunculate 
eyes.  Doubtless  many  other  equally  interesting  Pbytocorids  yet  remain 
to  be  discovered  in  the  cailons,  parks,  and  on  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  regions.  They  should  be  looked  for  as  the  different  kinds  of 
flowers  begin  to  bloom.  In  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas,  the  grape  grow  s 
luxuriantly,  and  when  that  is  in  bloom  several  species  may  be  obtained 
from  it,  as  in  Texas  and  in  the  Atlantic  region. 

Labops  Burm. 
L.  hesperius. 

Labopa  heiperiua  Uhler,  Fifth  Aon.  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sarv.  for  1871,  1872,  p.  416. 

One  specimen  from  the  mountainside  near  Gray's  Peak,  August  6. 
I  swept  it  from  some  bushes  growing  among  the  rocks,  but  the  most 
assiduous  labor  failed  to  secure  other  specimens.- 

Macbogoleus  Fieber. 
JIT.  coagulatus^  new  sp. 

Apple-green;  the  color  in  the  pronotum  and  hemelytra  appearing  as 
if  coagulated,  leaving  the  ground,  in  patches,  bare  and  pale;  the  form 
normal,  moderately  robust.    Head  transverse,  pale  green,  clothed  with 
whitish  pubescence  and  minute  scales ;  the  base  with  a  stout,  trans- 
verse carina,  a  little  indented  in  the  middle  ( i ),  less  elevated  ( 9 ),  with  an 
impressed  line  bounding  it  in  front;  tylus  quite  prominent;  the  face  a 
little  more  contracted  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  Antennse  yellowish, 
moderately  slender,  the  length  a  little  more  than  that  of  the  head  ;  pro- 
notum and  claws  united,  the  basal  joint  stouter  than  the  second,  sec- 
ond of  uniform  thickness  throughout  and  a  little  more  than  three  times 
the  length  of  the  basal  joint ;  third  a  little  shorter  than  the  second,  and 
slightly  more  slender;  fourth  almost  as  thick  as  the  third,  and  but 
little  longer  than  the  basal  joint.    Bostrum  reaching  upon  the  inter- 
mediate cox(e,  slenderly  tapering  and  very  acute,  green  at  base,  yellow 
beyond,  and  blackishpiceous  at  tip.    Eyes  brown,  oval,  inclining  to 
reniform,  prominent,  placed  a  little  obliquely.    Pronotum  transverse, 
moderately  flat,  green  in  patches,  the  anterior  half  yellowish,  clothed 
with  white  pubescence  and  scales ;  callosities  large,  separated  in  the 
middle  by  a  depression ;  anterior  margin  short ;  the  posterior  margin 
long,  with  very  angular  shoulders ;  the  lateral  margins  very  oblique, 
with  the  edge  carinate,  the  deflexed  sides  pressed  in,  and,  like  the  other 
pleural  pieces,  smooth,  pale,  and  bald.    Legs  pale,  yellowish-green,  the 
tips  of  tibiee  and  the  tarsi  obscured,  the  tip  of  the  last  joint  and  the 
nails  piceous.    Scutellum  pale  green,  smooth,  feebly  convex.    Hemely- 
tra green  in  coagulated  patches  on  a  paler  ground;  the  corium  and 
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davus  with  a  few  scattered  blackish  panctures,  closely  whitish  pabeseent: 
membraae  iiyaliae,  with  a  large  faint  dead  near  the  apex,  an  obscare 
smoky  spot  on  the  loop  of  the  nervare,  and  a  darker  spot  exterior  to 
the  end  of  the  areole;  sometimes  with  the  latter  only,  or  with  most  of 
the  membrane  smoky;  the  nerrnre  green.  Wings  clear  hyaline.  Ab- 
domen pale  green,  more  or  less  tinged  with  yellow,  polished,  remotely 
pubescent. 

Length  to  tip  of  abdomen  3  millimeters.  Width  of  pronotam  U 
millimeters. 

Beaten  from  the  wild  gooseberry  and  other  bushes  in  Clear  Creek 
Cailon,  Angast  7. 

The  wing-covers  are  much  longer  than  the  body,  the  corinm  long  sod 
acutely  angular,  and  tbe^merabrane  is  long  and  full.  The  male  has  a 
broad  genital  lobe  on  the  left  side,  which  is  a  little  convexly  arched, 
slightly  angular  on  the  upper  end  and  bristly ;  next  to  this  is  a  cap- 
shaped  organ,  and  beneath  this  a  longer,  cushion-shaped  piece.  Per- 
haps, when  these  organs  are  unrolled,  they  may  show  teeth  or  processes 

on  their  inner  edges. 

•   Tin iCEPH ALUS  Fieber. 
T.  simplex, 

Tinioephalus  simplex  Uhler,  Fifth  Ann.  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  f  jr  1871,  1872,  p.  417. 

A  neat  little  green  insect,  which  occurs  on  various  kinds  of  plauts  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  mountains  west  of  Denver  in  July  and  Angust. 

It  is  one  of  the  several  forms  belonging  to  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  which,  while  generically  ditierent,  so  closely  resemble  each  other 
as  to  make  it  ditiicult  to  discriminate  the  species.  My  materials  are  at 
present  too  incomplete  and  imperfect  to  enable  me  to  designate  them 
all;  but,  upon  the  receipt  of  clean  specimens  of  both  sexes,  it  will  be 
comparatively  easy  to  give  their  true  characteristics. 

Sthenarops,  new  genus. 

Outline  similar  to  that  of  Calocoris  bvna>eulatus  Qoffg.,  elongate,  almost 
parallel-sided,  with  the  pronotum  short  campanulate  as  seen  from 
above.  Head  wider  than  the  front  of  pronotum,  incisedly  constricted 
at  base,  the  front  almost  vertical,  and,  excepting  the  tylus  and  cheeks, 
nearly  square,  with  the  center  like  a  convex  shield,  the  back  part  of 
vertex  flattened,  and  bounded  behind  by  an  arched,  stout,  caruia;  eyes 
large,  globosely  oval,  each  placed  on  a  prominent  base,  a  little  oblique; 
face  indented  at  base  of  tylus,  convex,  contracting  inferiorly ;  the  tjlos 
very  prominent,  curving  downward  and  backward,  the  superior  cheeks 
broad,  nearly  vertical,  triangularly'  rounded  at  tip,  the  inferior  cheeks 
longer,  prominently  elevated  like  a  ridge,  subfusiform.  Rostrum  short 
and  stout,  the  basal  joint  broad  and  compressed,  geniculate,  a  Uttlf 
longer  than  the  head ;  throat  concave.  AntennsB  long  and  slender;  the 
basal  joint  longer  than  the  head,  feebly  curved,  cylindrical ;  second  very 
long,  of  uniform  thickness  throughout;  third  thinner  and  a  little  shorter; 
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fourth  a  little  more  slender,  as  abort  or  shorter  than  the  basal  joints 
Proootuta  a  little  wider  than  long,  broadly  a  little  convex,*  the  sides 
rounded  off,  the  lateral  margins  concave ;  posterior  margin  arcnated, 
the  anterior  margin  concave;  callosities  large,  convex,  transverse, 
bounded  behind  by  an  impressed  line,  separated  in  the  middle  by  a 
transverse  indentation.  Legs  stout,  the  thighs  compressed,  posterior 
tibise  very  long ;  basal  joint  of  tarsi  shorter  than  the  second.  Scutel- 
lum  almost  equilateral,  the  surface  even,  very  feebly  convex.  Hemely- 
tra  tlat,  the  costal  margin  strongly  carinate,  almost  straight. 

1.  S.  ckloriSj  new  lup. 

Pale  green,  or  greenish-white,  elongate,  pubescent.  Head  long, 
five-angled,  almost  vertical,  pale  green,  polished,  clothed  with  sparse, 
long,  whitish  pubescence;  center  of  the  vertex  posteriorly  with  a  short 
black  line,  indented  in  front,  which  connects  with  a  snbquadrangnlar 
black  ring  bounding  the  inflation  of  the  cranium ;  face  black,  highly 
polished,  the  superior  cheeks  green ;  space  beueatb,  before,  and  above 
the  eyes  also  green  ;  throat  and  base  black.  Eyes  brown.  Bncculse 
margine<l  with  green.  Rostrum  testaceous,  reaching  to  the  back  of 
the  posterior  coxie,  the  third  and  fourth  joint  piceous.  Antennae  as 
long  as  the  hemel.ytra  including  the  membrane,  black  or  piceous,  with 
the  two  last  joints  dusky  ;  basal  joint  a  little  shorter  than  the  width  be- 
tween the  eyes;  second  joint  as  long  as  from  the  front  of  cranium  to  the 
base  of  the  pronotum;  the  third  a  little  shorter;  fourth  shortest.  Pro- 
notum  transverse,  green,  yellow  anteriorly,  clothed  with  erect,  long, 
whitish  pubescence,  the  middle  longitudinal  line  a  little  depressed,  and 
sometimes  having  a  few  black  points  anteriorly;  each  side  of  middle  with 
a  round  black  dot ;  anterior  angles  obliquely  rouiuled,  the  posterior 
ones  prominent,  with  the  margin  behind  them  arcuated.  Scutellum 
bright  green,  sparsely  clothed  with  white  hairs,  the  basal  middle  with 
a  black  spearhead- mark.  Sternum  black ;  the  deflected  propleura  green, 
polished;  the  other  pleural  segments  blackish,  margined  with  white. 
CoxsB  more  or  less  dusky,  but* green  at  tip;  legs  green,  the  tibiae  at  the 
tip  and  the  tarsi  piceous,  the  nails  black.  Corium  and  clavus  apple- 
green,  sometimes  a  little  sprinkled  with  black,  obsoletely  rugulose,  mod- 
erately clothed  with  white,  long,  oblique,  pubescence ;  membrane  smoky, 
paler  at  base,  the  nervures  greenish ;  wings  smoky.  Venter  black, 
broadly  greenish-white  each  side  of  disk,  neatly  clothed  with  silky 
white  pubescence,  the  segments  more  or  less  margined  with  white. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  3-3^  millimeters.  Width  of  pronotum  1^ 
millimeters.    Length  of  heniely tron  3|  millimeters. 

An  elegant  little  Capsid,  of  which  I  found  a  few  setting  singly  upon 
the  flowers  of  a  slender  pale  Composite,  growing  in  Manitou  Park,  Au- 
gust 14.  Anotber  specimen  was  swept  from  some  weed  in  the  vicinity 
of  Colorado  Springs,  in  the  low  grounds  near  the  Fountain  Creek. 

2.  S.  malinaj  new  sp. 
Larger  and  more  slender  than  the  preceding  species,  with  longer  an- 
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tennae ;  deep  green,  highly  polished,  very  sparingly  pubescent.  Head 
carved  pos'teriorly,  with  the  neck  more  defined  than  in  the  preceding 
species,  greeniRh-yellow,  indented  on  the  vertex,  the  transverse  carina 
a  little  arched,  with  the  surface  in  front  of  it  a  little  depressed ;  middle 
of  craninm  with  a  roundish,  large,  black  shield,  which  connects  with  the 
black  color  of  the  face ;  the  whole  face,  under  side,  and  base  of  the  head 
polished  black ;  tylus  abruptly  elevated,  prominent,  a  little  scooped  oat 
each  side,  not  impressed  at  base,  pubescent  at  tip ;  eyes  brown,  promi- 
nent. Rostrum  reaching  upon  the  intermediate  coxaB,  greenish ;  the  last 
joint  piceous;  the  basal  joint  very  broad,  rounded  at  tip;  bnccul»  pale. 
Antennse  as  long  as  the  entire  hemelytra;  pronotum  and  vertex  con- 
joined, blacky  excepting  the  basal  joint,  which  is  green  excepting  the 
black  tip  and  under  side  next  the  tip;  the  basal  joint  longer  than  the  width 
between  the  eyes ;  second  very  long ;  third  a  little  shorter,  dusky ;  fourth 
scarcely  shorter  than  the  first,  also  dusky.  Pronotum  campanu1ate,louger 
than  wide,  obsoletely  rugose,  yellow  anteriorly,  clothed  with  white,  re- 
mote, pubescence,  with  a  large,  round,  black  spot  each  side,  the  sarface 
distinctly  sloping  toward  the  sinuated  sides;  posterior  margin  feebly  con- 
vex, the  lateral  angles  subacutely  prominent,  with  the  margin  behind 
them  almost  sinuated.  Scutellum  green,  feebly  convex,  with  a  slightly 
depressed  black  spot  near  the  middle  at  base,  from  which  a  blunt  faint 
carina  runs  backward  to  th^  tip.  Propleura  with  a  large  black  spot 
reaching  to  the  base  of  the  coxae ;  sternum  dull  blackish,  and  sometimes 
also  the  greater  part  of  the  meso-  and  meta-pleuraB.  Goxse  green,  a  little 
dusky  at  base ;  legs  green,  or  greenish-yellow,  the  tips  of  tibise  and  tarsi 
and  the  nails  piceous.  Hemelytra  clear,  deep  green,  remotely  whitish- 
pubescent,  remotely  punctate,  with  a  blackish  streak  on  the  disk  of  the 
corium ;  costal  margin  thick  and  prominent ;  membrane  black  or  black- 
ish, with  the  basal  margin  and  ihe  nervures  pale  greenish ;  wings  black- 
ish. Tergnm  black,  shining;  venter  blackish,  or  with  the  outer  margins 
pale,  the  whole  surface  minutely  sericeous  pubescent.  Genital  segment 
of  the  male  pale  piceous  or  yellow,  the  right  side  with  a  long  trianga- 
lar  lamina  extending  obliquely  toward  the  left  and  terminating  in  a 
long  slender  hook,  which  curves  far  backward. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  4-5  millimeters;  to  tip  of  membrane  5-7  mil 
limeters.    Width  of  base  of  pronotum  1^2  millimeters. 

Inhabits  Eastern  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland. 
in  places  with  long  grass,  in  June ;  Ohio,  Southern  Illinois,  and  Texas. 
Fragments  of  a  male,  a  little  stouter  than  usual,  were  brought  from  the 
borders  of  Russian  America,  in  the  far  northern  part  of  the  British 
possessions.    Missouri,  C.  Y.  Biley. 

Obthops  Fieber. 
0.  scutellatus^  new  sp. 

Form  of  0.  'pellucidm  Fieber.  Greenish-yellow  when  fresh.  Head 
yellow,  smooth,  highly  polished,  impunctate;  tylus  black  and  connect- 
ing with  a  long  black  spot,  which  runs  back  to  near  the  base  of  vertex; 
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basal  carina  pale,  nearly  straight,  narrower  in  the  middle,  and  in  front 
of  this  point  is  a  faintly  impressed  longitudinal  line ;  eyes  dark  brown, 
the  throat  and  the  suture  between  the  cheeks  blackish.  Bucculse  black, 
the  rostrum  reaching  to  the  posterior  coxsb,  greenish-yellow,  with  a  small 
piceoas  tip.  Antennae  moderately  thick,  yellow,  tinged  with  piceous, 
the  two  apical  joints  darker,  the  base  of  third  pale ;  second  joint  largest, 
about  as  long  as  the  pronotum,  the  third  a  little  longer  than  the  basal 
one,  and  more  slender  than  the  second;  fourth  shortest.  Pronotum 
with  a  regular  curving  slope  toward  the  sides  and  front,  smooth,  pol- 
ished, coarsely  punctate,  with  a  small  black  arc  behind  each  callosity,  a 
brownish  cloud  across  the  base,  and  a  longitudinal,  black,  short  stripe 
on  the  deiiezed,  punctate  sides;  surface  a  very  little  pubescent;  poste- 
rior margin  arcuated,  the  edge  sharp,  and  faintly  recurved ;  sternum 
blackish,  the  meso-  and  meta-pleurse  dull  black,  margined  with  yellow. 
Coxae  and  legs  greenish  yellow,  the  knees  and  tips  of  tibiBB  tinged  with 
brown,  and  the  apex  of  the  tarsi  with  the  nails  piceous.  Scutellum 
^  pale  yellow,  black  at  base,  indistinctly  and  very  minutely  punctate, 
transversely  rngulose,  minutely  pubescent.  Corium  dull  yellow  or  yel- 
lowish'green,  with  a  large  brown  cloud  at  tip  and  the  whole  clavus 
brownish,  distinctly  and  closely  finely  punctat'C,  minutely  pubescent, 
the  costal  margin  brighter  yellow;  cuneus  dull  yellow,  margined  be- 
hind with  brown ;  membrane  with  a  cloud  at  tip,  the  nervures  and  a 
tinge  at  base  brown.  Venter  bright  yellow,  highly  polished,  impunc- 
tate,  minutely  pubescent,  with  a  streak  of  brown  each  side,  extending 
from  the  base,  but  not  reaching  to  the  tip. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  3^  millimeters.  Width  of  pronotum  1^ 
millimeters. 

Beaten  by  myself  from  bushes  in  Olear  Greek  Canon,  August  7.  It 
occurred  singly,  but  was  not  at  all  rare.  My  short  stay  in  that  locality 
prevented  me  from  collecting  them  in  large  numbers. 

Megaccelum  Fieber. 
1.  M./asciatunij  new  sp. 

Long-oval,  yellow,  stout,  minutely  and  closely  pubescent.  Head 
broad  and  stout,  ftve-angled,  blunt,  vertical,  brownish-yellow,  impunc- 
tate,  broadly,  obsoletely  channeled  transversely  in  front  of  the  slender 
basal  carina ;  vertex  convex ;  tylus  moderately  prominent,  curving  in- 
feriorly ;  face  paler  or  orange,  sometimes  tinged  with  rufous ;  throat  and 
bucculae  rufous.  Rostrum  reaching  to  the  posterior  coxsb  ;  basal  joint 
red,  a  little  longer  than  the  throat;  remaining  joints  yellow,  the  second 
longest.  Antennse  stout,  reddish-yellow,  paler  at  base ;  second  joint  a 
little  longer  than  the  pronotum,  becoming  slightly  thicker  toward  the 
tip;  third  thicker  than  the  preceding,  and  about  one-third  shorter; 
fourth  thick,  a  little  longer  than  the  basal  one.  Pronotum  short,  min- 
utely rngulose  and  obsoletely  punctate,  polished,  pale  chestnut-brown, 
more  or  less  tinged  with  rufous;    the  lateral  margins  very  oblique. 
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roanded  off,  destitute  of  a  carioft ;  the  posterior  margin  a  little  arcoated, 
deolivounly  rounded,  with  the  lateral  angles  prominent,  sabtnbercaiar, 
acute.  Proplenrad  punctate,  mgulose,  tinged  with  rufous ;  meso-  and 
meta-pleursB  impunctate,  dull  rufous.  Goxse  and  legs  yellow,  the  tibise 
tinged  with  rufous.  Scutellum  chestnut-brown,  yellow  at  tip,  fioely 
pubescent,  closely,  minutely  punctate,  feebly  rugulose.  Corium  and 
clavus  yellow,  with  a  brown  transverse  spot  at  base,  omitting  the  outer 
margin,  and  a  larger  band  extending  from  the  middle  to  the  tip 
obliquely,  and  omitting  the  forward  part  of  the  costal  margin  and  the 
basal  suture  of  the  cuneus,  but  covering  the  cuneus;  the  surface  min- 
utely, evenly,  densely  rugulose  and  punctate,  and  finely  whitish  pubes- 
cent; abdomen  rufous  or  pale  brown,  finely  pale  pubdscent;  membrane 
dusky,  pale  at  base. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  2-2J  millimeters;  to  tip  of  membrane  2i-J 
millimeters.    Width  of  pronotum  l^-l^  millimeters. 

Two  s])ecimens  were  swept  by  me  from  bushes  near  Manitou,  August 
13.  It  occurs  also  in  Texas;  Missouri;  Illinois,  near  Bock  Island;  in 
York  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  June,  on  hickory.  In  Maryland,  it  be- 
longs to  the  central  faunal  district,  and  may  be  found  in  July,  some- 
times abundantly,  on  the  Carya  alba  Mich.  It  varies  very  much  in  tbe 
depth  and  distinctness  of  the  colors,  and  in  the  size  of  the  brown  bands 
of  tbe  hemelytra.  The  specimens  from  Colorado  are  light^^r  but  more 
clearly  colored  than  the  average  of  specimens  from  Maryland.  One 
specimen  from  Manitou,  July  Iti,  collected  by  Dr.  A..  S.  Packard,  jr. 

Plagiognathus  Fieber. 
P,  ohseurus. 

Plagiognathus  ohscurus  Uhler,  Fifth  Ann.  Rep.U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  for  1871,  l.::72,p.  41S. 

Found  in  the  American  Fork  Canon,  Utah,  by  Dr.  Packard,  on 
July  22. 

Comparison  with  sufficient  series  of  the  European,  species  may  sbow 
that  this  is  only  a  form  of  one  of  them.  It  agrees  in  many  respects 
with  P.  hohemanni  Fallen,  belonging  to  Switzerland  and  other  parts  of 
Central  Europe,  but  tbe  only  specimens  of  that  species  in  my  coUectioa 
are  too  much  damaged  to  admit  of  full  comparison. 

PcECiLOscYTUS  Fieber. 
P.  sericeuSy  new  sp. 

A  little  less  robust  than  P.  unifa^oiafus  Fab.,  with  the  sides  of  the  heme- 
lytra straighter.  Cla^'-yellow,  moreorless  tinged  with  brownor rufous, the 
upper  surface,  excepting  the  head,  minutely  and  closely  scabrous,  finely 
punctate,  golden  sericeous  pubescent.  Head  almost  vertical,  geutlj 
curved  in  front ;  eyes  large,  dark  brown,  the  tylus  curving  down,  prom- 
inent, with  the  incision  of  the  base  and  sides  very  deeply  cut,  black  or 
piceous,  highly  polished,  narrowing  inferiorly;  the  surface  yellow, 
smooth,  golden  pubescent  with  a  series  of  oblique  wrinkles,  colored 
brown,  each  side  of  a  central,  longitudinal,  low  ridge;  vertex  and  cheeks 
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with  some  small  browa  streaks.  Buccnlse  orange-yellow ;  labram 
pioeoas  or  black,  the  rostram  extending  to  the  base  of  the  posterior 
coxsB,  bright  yelloWy  with  the  tip  or  one  or  both  of  the  last  joints 
piceons.  Antennse  dasky  yellow  or  pale  pioeons;  the  basal  joint  thick- 
est, piceons  or  black ;  the  second  very  long,  palest,  piceons  at  base  and 
tip ;  third  more  slender,  a  little  darker  at  tip,  more  than  one-half  as 
long  as  the  second ;  fonrth  still  more  slender,  shorter  than  the  third, 
bat  longer  than  the  basal  one.  Pronotam  wider  than  long,  moderately 
convex ;  the  sides  obliquely  arcuated,  not  cannated;  the  oater  angles  a 
little  humped,  and  the  surface  adjoining  postero-interiorly  a  little  im- 
pressed ;  the  posterior  margin  a  little  arcuated,  the  edge  sharp,  but 
faintly  decurved;  callosities  bounded  behind  each  by  a  brown,  impressed 
arc,  and  with  a  brown  indented  point  in  the  center  of  each ;  the  suhmar- 
ginal  surface  frequently  with  a  brown  broad  streak,  or  with  a  cloud  and  a 
darker  streak  in  the  anterior  angle;  deflexed  sides  pale  yellow,  scabrous 
and  sericeous  pubescent,  generally  with  one  or  two  brown  spots  (but 
sometimes  without  them);  sternum  and  pleursB  more  or  less  dusky, 
pubescent.  Legs  and  coxee  yellow;  the  femora  a  little  darker,  crosstni 
with  two  or  three  brown  oblique  bands,  those  of  the  posterior  femora 
darker  and  jagged ;  sometimes  with  the  knees  a  little  brown ;  tips  of 
tibiaB,  two  last  joints  of  the  tarsi,  and  the  nails  piceous.  Scutellum  with 
the  posterior  part  of  the  disk  a  little  raised,  sinuated  each  side,  brighter 
yellow,  transversely  wrinkled,  the  base  brown  in  the  middle  and  on 
each  side.  Gorium  pale  dull  yellow,  clearer  on  the  costal  area,  golden 
sericeous  pubescent ;  the  clavus,  except  at  base  and  a  long  cloud  on  the 
disk  extending  to  the  apex,  brownish ;  cuneus  red,  excepting  on  its 
margins,  which  are  pale  yellow ;  membrane  pale  smoky,  margined  at 
base  and  inward  by  a  thickened  fuscous  edge,  the  inner  continuation  of 
this  edge  yellow,  base  pale,  the  nervules  pale  yellow,  with  the  smaller 
areole  sometimes  dark  brown.  Venter  yellow  or  reddish-yellow,  pol- 
ished, minutely  pubescent,  the  disk  with  a  large  black  area,  and  the 
outer  submargin  with  a  series  of  short  black  lines  running  from  the  base 
to  the  penultimate  segment;  the  exterior  margins  of  the  posterior  seg- 
ments are  oblique,  and  give  the  angles  prominence,  making  the  segments 
appear  serrate. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  3-5  millimeters ;  to  tip  of  membrane  5-6 
Dullimeters.    Width  of  pronotum  2-2^  millimeters. 

Collected  by  me  at  Colorado  Springs,  while  sweeping  the  weeds  near 
the  Fountain  Greek,  August  16. 

It  is  a  very  variable  and  common  insect  in  many  parts  of  ^orth 
America,  extending  from  Quebec  to  Southern  Florida,  thence  west  into 
Texas  and  New  Mexico.  In  Maryland,  it  may  be  met  with  from  the  first 
of  June  till  the  end  of  October,  and  it  lives  upon  violets,  weeds,  and 
herbs  in  low  grounds.  I  have  found  it  in  York  County,  also,  in  similar 
situations,  and  upon  Ambrosia. 

Specimens  of  both  sexes  occur  with  a  few  coarse  and  deep  punctures 
on  the  base  of  the  head  in  front  of  the  occipital  carina,  and  very  " 
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the  black  Hues  of  the  venter  are  replaced  by  a  broad  coutinaons  dark 
Btripe,  ranning  the  whole  distance  from  the  base  to  the  tip.  A  marked 
feature  in  the  stractnreof  the  female  is  the  large  size  of  the  last  ventral 
segment,  ^hich  is  broadly  and  deeply  emarginated  to  admit  the  ovipos- 
itor. Each  lobe  of  this  is  triangular,  with  the  apex  truncated,  and  on 
the  tergal  aspect  the  sides  are  very  high,  giving  the  segment  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  hollowed  out. 

Specimens  from  the  mountains  of  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  are 
sometimes  very  pale,  with  only  a  trace  of  rose-color  in  the  caneas,  and 
with  but  faint  indications  of  the  brown  markings  of  the  upper  and  lower 
surfaces  and  bands  of  the  thighs. 

Pamebocobis,  new  genus. 

Contour  of  the  longer  forms  of  Anthoeoris^  but  with  the  pronotam 
and  head  closely  imitating  Ozophora  and  LigyroooHs  of  the  family  Ly- 
gixMae.    Head  horizontal,  long-conical,  constricted   behind  the   eyes, 
compressed  and  tapering  before  the  eyes ;  the  eyes  large,  snborbicnlar, 
prominent,  almost  as  wide  as  the  vertical  thickness  of  the  head;  the  ver- 
tex convex  between  them,  the  carina  connecting  the  base  of  the  eyes  ob- 
solete ;  tylus  oblique,  a  little  arcuated,  prominent,  occupying  the  whole 
width  of  the  tip  of  the  head  ;  superior  cheeks  flat,  ligulate,  running  par- 
allel to  the  tylus  behind  it,  and  almost  reaching  to  its  tip ;  the  inferior 
cheeks  veiy  small,  sunken,  placed  obliquely  behind  the  end  of  the  supe- 
rior ones.    AntennaB  longer  than  the  body  with  the  hemelytra;  the  two 
first  joints  stout,  the  basal  one  a  little  longer  than  from  the  eye  to  the 
tip  of  the  tylus,  tapering  at  base ;  the  second  cylindrical,  a  very  little 
shorter  than  the  corium  and  cuneus  together ;  third  and  fourth  much 
more  slender,  filiform,  each  longer  than  the  basal,  the  fourth  a  little 
longer  than  the  third.    Rostrum  long  and  very  slender,  reaching  to  be- 
hind the  posterior  coxse;  basal  joint  a  little  longer  than  throat,  a  little 
stouter  than  the  second ;  second  joint  longer  than  the  basal ;  third  still 
longer;. fourth  a  little  longer  than  the  basal  one.    Pronotam  campanu- 
late,  wide  at  base,  narrow  anteriorly,  contracted  in  front,  and  with  a 
narrow  collum  on  the  anterior  margin ;  lateral  margins  sinuately  cari- 
nate;  anterior  lobe  convex,  the  callosities  separated  by  a  short,  longitu- 
dinal grove ;  posterior  lobe  slanting  toward  the  transverse  impressed 
line ;  the  posterior  margin  is  concavely  sinnated,  and  the  postero-lateral 
angles  produced,  long  and  narrow.    Presternum  a  little  depressed,  the 
sides  carinately  elevated,  converging  to  an  acute  angle  between  the  an- 
terior C0X8B.    Scutellum  longer  than  wide,  acute  at  tip,  at  base  trans- 
versely elevated,  and  behind  this  there  is  a  transverse  impressed  line. 
The  sides  are  deeply  sinuated  and  the  edge  slenderly  carinate.    Cossd 
long,  stout,  compressed,  the  anterior  ones  longest  and  stoutest ;  femora 
compressed,  slenderly  channeled  on  the  inner  and  outer  faces,  poste- 
rior pair  longest;  the  tibije  very  slender;  tarsi*  long,  the  basal  joint 
longest,  the  intermediate  one  very  short,  the  apical  one  shorter  than  the 
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basal.  Hemelytra  flat,  scarcely  wider  posteriorly,  the  costal  margin 
carinately  raised,  a  little  arcaated ;  caucus  long- triangular,  very  slender 
at  tip ;  membrane  long.    Abdomen  narrow. 

P.  anthocoroideSj  new  sp. 

Piceous-black  elongate-elliptical.  Head  smooth,  dull,  impnnctate  ; 
the  eyes  dark  brown,  margined  at  base  with  paler ;  the  facets  very  large ; 
cheeks  and  tip  of  tylus  rust- red ;  antennee yellow,  more  or  less  infuscated, 
the  basal  joint  black  or  piceons,  with  a  pale  tip,  the  two  apical  joints 
dusky.  Bostrnm  pale  yellowish,  more  or  less  piceous  at  tip.  Pronotnm 
dull  black,  sparsely  pubescent,  a  little  polished  on  the  elevated  disk  of 
the  anterior  lobe ;  the  lateral  margins  very  oblique,  and  with  the  mar- 
ginal line  wavy ;  the  posterior  side  almost  twice  as  wide  as  the  anterior 
one ;  the  posterior  lobe  a  little  scabrous,  obliquely  depressed,  the  hume- 
ral angles  distinctly  produced,  somewhat  ligulate,  and  rounded  at  tip ; 
the  deflexed  sides  wrinkled.  Coxae  pale  yellow ;  the  femora  piceous  or 
rufous,  with  the  apex  yellow ;  tibite  and  tarsi  pale  yellow,  sometimes  a 
little  infuscated.  Scutellum  piceous  or  rufo- piceous,  with  a  brighforange 
spot  each  side  of  the  disk,  and  the  acute  tip  pale  yellow.  Hemelytra 
yellowish-white,  minutely  scabrous,  and  sparingly,  finely  pubescent, 
infuscated  at  base,  and  with  a  large  fuscous  cloud  extending  from  the 
middle  to  the  tip ;  cuneus  fuscous,  with  a  roundish  yellow  spot  at  base ; 
membrane  smoke-brown  or  pale  brown.  Postpectus  and  venter  dull 
rafous,  the  latter  piceous  on  the  middle ;  the  genital  pieces  more  or  less 
orange.  The  hemelytra  are  sometimes  fuscous,  with  a  pale  disk  to  the 
clavus,  and  a  large  pale  spot  on  the  middle  of  the  corium. 

Length  to  tip  of  membrane  3-3}  millimeters.    Width  of  base  of  pro- 
notum  1  millimeter  or  a  little  less. 

A  fragment  of  a  specimen  was  in  the  little  lot  kindly  given  to  me  by 
Mr.  B.  H.  Smith,  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Denver,  Colo/  From 
Grimsby,  Canada,  a  specimen  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr;  J.  Petit,  and  I 
bave  a  specimen,  collected  by  myself,  from  a  strip  of  woods  near  Balti- 
more, on  July  8.  Another  si>ecimen  (t}")  isin  the  coUecton  of  the  late 
Dr.  T.  W.  Harris,  which  was  collected  by  him  in  Eastern  Massachusetts 
on  the  20th  July,  1831.  This  is  the  most  interesting  Heteropter  which 
has  yet  been  found  in  North  America.  While  being  an  undoubted 
Phytocorid  in  its  details  of  higher  group  value,  it  yet  presents  the  fea- 
tDres  and  some  of  the  characters  of  both  the  Lygceidce  and  Anthocaridce. 
As  far  as  I  have  yet  been  able  to  examine  the  structure  of  the  Phyto- 
cordiw  in  their  various  stages  of  development,  they  have  strongly  im- 
pressed me  as  the  great  central  group  of  the  order,  in  which  the  charac- 
teristics of  all  the  other  groups  may  be  found,  with  some  other  features 
which  they  hold  entirely  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Idolocobis  Doug,  and  Scott. 
L  agilisj  new  sp. 

Form  of  J.  pallidm  Fieber ;  black,  highly  polished,  impnnctate,  but 
very  minutely  rugulose  on  the  upper  surface.    Head  normal,  deep  black. 
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shining ;  the  tyltis  a  little  prominent.  Bostrnm  reaching  npon  the  pos- 
terior coxsB,  pale  yellow,  a  little  dnsky  at  tip ;  the  basal  joint  broad, 
compressed,  longer  than  the  head  ;  second  a  little  longer;  third  a  little 
the  longest.  Antennje  long  and  slender,  black;  the  apical  joint  yeilow, 
with  the  base  blackish ;  basal  joint  highly  polished,  thickest  a  little 
longer  than  the  head ;  second  cylindrical,  almost  as  long  as  the  head 
and  pronotam  united ;  third  a  little  more  slender,  filiform,  of  »boat  the 
same  length  as  the  preceding ;  the  fourth  of  the  same  thickness  as  the 
third,  a  little  longer  than  the  basal  one.  Pronotnm  short  campaunlate 
polished,  black,  with  a  quadrate  yellow  spot  on  the  middle,  which  sends 
forward  a  linear  branch  as  far  as  to  the  margin;  the  coUum  constricted, 
whitish ;  callosities  transversely  oval,  convexly  elevated,  with  the  line 
between  them  impressed ;  posterior  lobe  usually  separated  from  the 
anterior  one  by  a  transverse  impressed  line,  sometimes  with  an  obsolete, 
impressed,  longitudinal  line  on  the  middle;  posterior  margin  concave, a 
little  wider  than  the  length  of  the  prbnotum  ;  the  humeral  angles  pro- 
duced into  slightly  depressed  lobes.  Pleurie  black ;  the  posterior  ones 
more  or  less  margined  with  yellow.  Coxae  and  legs  yellow ;  the  tip  of 
tarsi  and  the  nails  pale  piceons.  Scutellum  black,  with  a  yellow  spot 
each  side  of  base.  Hemelytra  dusky  hyaline,  tinged  with  yellow,  mi- 
nutely, remotely,  obsoletely  punctate;  tip  of  the  clavus,  inner  margin, 
and  posterior  margin  as  far  as  a  brown  spot  on  the  costa  behind  the 
base  of  cuneus  rufous  or  pale  brown ;  cuneus  hairy,  margined  inwardly 
with  ocherous,  and  with  a  yellowish-brown  tip.  Venter  yellow,  black 
at  tip,  minutely  sericeous  pubescent;  tergum  blackish,  yellowish  ou 
the  disk. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  3^4  millimeters;  to  tip  of  hemelytra  4^5 
millimeters.    Width  of  base  of  pronotum  I  millimeter  or  less.   . 

A  beantiftil,  graceful  form,  of  which  I  swept  several  specimens  from 
plants  in  Beaver  Brook  Gulch,  August  7. 

Oeectoderus  Uhler. 
0.  amcenuSj  new  sp. 

More  slender  than  0.  obliquns,  Orange-fulvous,  polished,  not  dis- 
tinctly punctate;  the  hemelytra  dull,  excepting  the  long,  cuneiform 
silvery  streak  running  from  the  base  of  the  coriura.  Head  longer  than 
wide,  polished,  narrowed  behind  the  eyes,  the  width  between  the  eyes 
scarcely  less  than  the  expanse  of  the  collum ;  face  moderately  decnrv- 
ing ;  eyes  reniform,  oblique,  blackish,  very  prominent.  AnteunsB  mod- 
erately stout,  rod-like,  the  basal  joint  constricted  at  its  origin,  the  sec- 
ond joint  very  long,  infuscated,  of  even  thickness  throughout.  Bostrum 
reaching  upon  the  venter,  slender,  infuscated.  Pronotum  subcampana- 
late,  longer  than  wide,  very  narrow  in  front,  finely  polished,  the  poste- 
rior margin  concave.  Legs  long  and  slender,  the  tibiae  and  tarsi  tinged 
with  piceous.  Venter  highly  polished,  orange,  a  little  infuscated,  a  lit- 
tle clavate  posteriorly.    Marginal  lines  of  the  corium  all  around  and  of 
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the  clavas  brownish ;  cuneas  infascated  at  tip,  with  a  large  white  spot 
at  base ;  the  membrane  smoky  brown,  paler  at  the  basal  angle. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  4^  millimeters ;  to  tip  of  hemelytra  6  millime* 
ters.    Width  of  pronotam  1^  millimeters. 

A  damaged  specimen  was  in  the  lot  kindly  given  to  me  by  B.  H. 
Smith,  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Denver,  Colorado.  Other  specimens 
have  been  secured  in  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Illinois. 

Family  ANTHOCORIDiES. 

Anthocobis  Fallen. 
A.  musculus. 

Bcduviua  muaculua  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  32,  No.  6. 

A  few  specimens  were  flying  about  in  Beaver  Brook  Gulch,  of  which 
I  secured  a  pair ;  and  I  swept  a  few  others  from  plants  growing  on  the 
steep  side  of  the  mountain  in  the  midst  of  the' pine  woods.  One  speci- 
men occurred  on  a  vine  of  Clematis,  which  festooned  a  rock  on  the  steep 
declivity  of  the  upper  part  of  this  gulch,  on  August  6. 

Tbiphleps  Fieber. 
T.  inMiosus. 

Beduviu8  inHdionu  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  32,  No.  5. 
AnihooarU  pBeudo-ohinche  Fitch,  Second  Report  New  York^  295. 

A  few  specimens  occurred  to  me  in  the  suburbs  of  Denver,  August  5 
No  doubt,  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  West  with  the  raspberries, 
blackberries,  and  other  small  fruit.  In  Maryland,  it  is  found  upon  the 
Ox-eye,  Daisy,  and  on  some  other  wild  flowers,  and  in  gardens  sometimes 
abounds  upon  the  small  fruits,  sucking  their  juices  and  giving  the  ber- 
ries a  nauseous  taste. 

Family  ACANTHIADiES. 

ACANTHIA  Am.  et  Serv. 
A,  lectularia, 

Cimex  Uctulariut  Linn.,  Fanna  Sneo.,  909. — De  Geer,  M^m.,  iii.  tab.  17,  figs.  9-15 
Acanihia  leetularia  Amyot  et  Serv.,  Hemipt.,  311,  No.  1. 

One  specimen,  collected  by  Dr.  Packard  in  Salt  Lake  Oity,  July  27. 
He  reports  them  to  be  very  abundant.  I  did  not  meet  with  specimens 
in  any  of  the  places  where  I  stopped  in  Colorado. 

Family  ARADIDiES. 

Abadtts  Fab. 
1.  A.  tuberculifer. 

Aradv$  iuherouUfer  Kirby,  Faona  Bor.-Amer.,  iv,  278,  pi.  6,  fig.  6. 

Collected  by  Dr.  Packard  near  Idaho,  Oolo.,  July  6j  one  specimen 
found  by  myself  on  the  mountain-side,  far  up  the  Beaver  Brook  Gulch, 
August  6. 

16  H  B 
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2.  A.  rectus, 

Aradus  reciuB  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  29,  No.  4. 

One  specimen  from  the  mountains  near  Beaver  Brook  Gulch,  Aagast  6. 

The  most  diligent  search  beneath  loose  baric  and  in  the  crevices  of  the 
bark  of  the  pines  and  other  trees,  at  lower  levels,  failed  to  detect  other 
specimens.  These  two  species  evidently  belong  more  particularly  to  the 
high  mountains,  and  to  the  northern  regions  where  the  air  is  of  corre- 
sponding rareness. 

Family  PH YMATID^. 

Phymata  Lat. 
P.  erosa. 

Cimexero8U8  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat,  ed.  12,  ii,  718,  No.  19. 
Phymata  eroaa  Amyot  et  Serv.,  Hemipt.,  290,  No.  2. 

This  species  is  now  widely  distributed  over  Western  as  well  as  East- 
ern North  America.  I  did  not  meet  with  it  in  the  mountains,  but  it  was 
sufficiently  common  around  the  foothills  and  on  the  plains  wherever 
man  had  settled  and  cultivated  the  ground.  It  was  generally  foimd 
prowling  about  upon  the  stems  and  flowers  of  the  Euphorbias  and  San- 
flowers^  trying  to  catch  the  bees  and  other  insects  which  alighted  there. 

Family  NABID-^. 

CoRiscus  Schrank. 
C.  ferus. 

Cimezferus  Linn.,  Fanna  Snec,  256,  No.  962. 
Nobis  ferus  Fieber,  Earop.  Hemipt.,  161,  No.  9. 

Widely  distributed  in  Colorado,  as  well  in  the  mountains  as  on  the 
plains  and  foot-hills ;  chiefly,  however,  in  spots  where  the  agency  of  man 
is  to  be  seen.  Foreign  ^  eeds  have  been  introduced,  and  various  plan  ts  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  wider  distribution  of  seeds  near  the  streams  of 
water  and  on  the  routes  of  travel,  and  on  these  this  species  finds  its 
home  and  food.  In  damp  situations  in  Beaver  Brook  Gulch,  in  Clear 
Creek  Caiion,  everywhere  in  Denver  City  and  around  it  at  the  lower 
levels,  in  the  region  of  Colorado  Springs  and  Maniton,  near  Canon  City, 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas,  it  is  quite  common  in  August 

Dr.  Packard  collected  it  on  June  27  at  Denver,  and  at  Salt  Lake 
City  in  July.  Slight  differences  in  the  amount  of  black  and  pattern  of 
marking  of  the  head  and  pronotum  occur  in  the  specimens  from  Colo- 
rado, just  as  in  those  from  England  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  There 
is  also  some  variation  in  the  size  and  proportion  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  body,  particularly  in  the  width  of  the  abdomen. 
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Superfamily  REDUVIOIDEA. 
Family  EEDUVlIDiE. 

Subfamily  REDUVIIN-Sl. 

« 

SiNEA  Amyot  et  Serv. 
8.  diademd, 

Beduvius  diadema  Fab.,  Geuera  Iqs.,  302 ;  Ent.  Syst.,  iVf  206,  No.  46. 
Beduvius  raptatoriua  Say,  American  Entomology,  ii,  pi.  31. 
Sinea  diadema  StILl,  Ennm.  Hemipt.,  ii,  70,  No.  1. 

Swept  from  weeds  in  the  suburbs  of  Denver,  August  8.  It  did  not  oc- 
cur in  numbers,  as  in  Maryland  and  other  States.  Boviug  about  from 
place  to  place  in  fields  and  near  woods,  it  ascends  the  Golden-rod  and 
other  plants,  and  seizes  such  insects  as  come  within  its  reach. 

DiPLODUS  St&l. 
D.  luridns, 

JHplodus  luridus  St&l,  Stettin.  Ent.  Zeit.,  xxiii,  452. 

Collected  by  Dr.  Packard,  July  13-16,  at  Manitou  and  in  the  Garden 
of  the  Gods.  One  specimen  was  found  by  myself  near  Colorado  Springs, 
August  10. 

Subfamily  APIOMERINiB. 

APiOMERUS  Hahn. 

1.  A.  flaviveniris. 

Apiomerus  flaviventrU  H.-Scbf.,  Wanz.  Ins.,  viii,  77,  fig.  847. — St&l,  Ennmeratio 
Hemipt.,  ii,  98,  No.  16. 

Dr.  Packard  secured  specimens  of  the  brown  variety  on  the  foot-hills, 
at  the  mouth  of  Clear  Creek  Canon,  on  July  3,  and  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Gods  and  at  Manitou,  July  13-15. 

A  larva  of  this  species  was  swept  by  me  from  some  bush  in  Clear 
Creek  Canon,  near  the  mouth  of  Beaver  Brook  Gulch,  August  7. 

2.  A.  spissipes. 

Beduvius  apissipea  Say,  Jonrn.  Acad.  Phila.,  i,  199,  No.  20. 
Apiomerus  spieaipee  St§.l,  Ennm.  Hemipt.,  ii,  98,  No.  15. 

One  specimen  from  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas,  near  Canon  City,  Au- 
gust 11. 

Family  SALD^. 

Form  oval  or  long-ovate.  Head  vertical,  from  above  5-angled,  be- 
tween the  eyes  broader  than  long;  ocelli  2 ;  the  tylus  prominent,  cylin- 
drical ;  superior  cheeks  short,  obtuse;  the  bucculae  long,  broad,  rounded 
plates,  partly  covering  the  base  of  the  rostrum.  First  joint  of  antennse 
short,  cylindrical ;  second  the  longest,  cylindrical ;  the  third  and  fourth 
generally  a  little  fusiform,  and  more>or  less  thickened.  Eyes  projecting 
prominently  outward  and  backward,  Pronotum  trapezoidal,  with  the 
anterior  side  much  the  shortest,  the  posterior  side  the  longest,  and  the 
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lateral  margins  oblique,  with  the  edges  recurved  and  the  sabmargin 
depressed;  the  latero-posterior  angles  overlapping  the  base  of  the 
Bcutellnm.  Xyphus  of  the  prosternum  short,  triangular ;  the  prosternani 
short,  projecting-  backward,  like  a  lid,  over  the  base  of  the  anterior  coxae; 
the  propleura  with  a  roundish  pit  beyond  the  anterior  angle  of  the  pro- 
sternum.  Mesosteruiun  grooved,  with  the  coxsb  placed  moderately  close 
together.  Metasternum  deep-seated,  the  coxse  in  contact  at  the  base. 
Scutellum  triangular,  with  the  sides  almost  equal.  Membrane  with 
looped  nervnles,  forming  a  transverse  series  of  long  areoles.  Last 
ventral  segment  scale  like  in  the  female,  moderately  short,  rounded 
behind.  Posterior  coxae  very  broad,  free,  formed  for  leaping;  the  pos- 
terior trochanters  very  long,  acute,  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  base 
of  femora ;  the  posterior  femora  and  tibi®  much  longer  than  the  others. 
The  posterior  legs  are  thrown  very  far  back  by  reason  of  the  very 
large  and  long  coxse,  and,  together  with  the  long  femora  and  tibise,  give 
them  a  great  facility  in  vaulting  into  the  air.  They  use  their  wings  in 
connection  with  this  motion,  and  generally  alight  several  feet  from  the 
point  of  departure.  Their  motion  in  running  over  the  ground  is  often 
sinuous,  while  rapid,  and  their  selective  adherence  to  the  spots  which 
best  agree  with  their  combination  of  colors  may  well  shield  them  from 
the  pursuit  of  enemies.  Only  one  genus  has  thus  far  been  reported  from 
North  America;  l)ut  groups  of  characters  may  readily  be  found  suffi- 
cient to  divide  it  into  several  genera. 

Salda  Fab.  (auctor.) 

Oval,  ovate,  or  elliptical.  Head  vertical,  or  nearly  so,  contracted 
behind  the  eyes,  the  eyes  reniform  and  very  projecting  outward;  tylos 
thick,  prominent,  cylindrical;  the  upper  cheeks  short,  obtuse,  and 
the  lower  cheeks  long,  wide,  and  partly  embracing  the  base  of  the 
rostrum.  Ocelli  large,  central,  placed  near  together.  Rostrum  reach- 
ing to  or  behind  the  intermediate  coxsb  ;  the  first  Joint  very  short,  the 
second  very  long.  Antennse  long ;  basal  joint  shortest,  more  or  less 
thickened  toward  the  tip  ;  second  very  long,  thickened  at  tip ;  third  and 
fourth  subequal,  longer  than  the  basal  one.  Pronotum  trapeziform,  the 
sides  oblique ;  callosities  large,  transverse,  convex,  strongly  bounded  by 
impressions  on  the  sides  and  behind ;  anterior  part,  next  the  head,  more 
or  less  constricted;  the  lateral  submargius  depressed;  posterior  margin 
concave,  with  the  humeral  angles  more  or  less  produced.  Hemelytrad 
oval,  the  costal  margin  arcuated,  the  edge  carinate,  and  the  costal  area 
foliated,  particularly  at  base.  Legs  all  of  the  same  form,  the  posterior 
ones  longest;  tarsi,  first  joint  very  short,  second  longer  than,  or  sab- 
equal  to,  the  third ;  the  claws  slender,  very  long,  curved.  Prosternam 
quadrately  cut  out  to  fit  over  the  coxse,  the  xyphus  triangular ;  meso- 
sternum  narrow,  grooved ;  metasternum  hidden  by  the  cox»,  deep-seated, 
in  the  middle  convexly  elevated ;  connexivum  of  the  tergum  forming  a 
broad,  flat  rim,  sharply  separated  fh>m  the  disk.  Oenital  segment  of 
the  male  much  longei  >f  the  female. 
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A.  Membrane  with  five  long  areoles : 

1.   S.  signoretii, 

Sdlda  signoreiii  Gaerin,  La  Sagra's  Hist.  Nat.  de  I'tle  de  Caba,  Hemipt,  401,  pi 

13,  fifr.  10. 
Aoantkia  HgiwreHi  St&l,  Enam.  Hemipt.,  iii,  148,  No.  1. 

Oval,  sand-yellow  with  black  markings,  or  black  with  sand-yellow 
markings,  all  over  minutely  sericeous  pubescent.    Head  more  or  less 
marked  with  black  between  the  eyes  and  behind,  omitting  the  amber 
ocelli  and  two  spots  on  the  vertex,  or  with  only  two  small  black  spots 
on  the  vertex ;  gnla  with  a  broad  black  spot ;  the  emarginated  inner 
side  of  the  eyes  generally  black.    AntennsD  yellow  or  pale  pioeous,  the 
basal  joint  black  beneath  and  at  base ;  second  joint  blackish  or  dusky 
beneath  ;  third  and  fourth  sometimes  blackish  beneath,  the  latter  almost 
as  short  as  the  basal  one,  the  third  longer.    Bostrum  reaching  to  behind 
the  middle  coxae,  piceous  or  black,  with  the  basal  joint  pale.    Face  with 
a  longitudinal  groove,  and  the  cranium  with  a  few  wrinkles  and  ridges. 
Pronotnm  wide,  deeply  concave  behind,  with  the  humeral  angles  drawn 
out  obliquely  into  broad,  flat  lobes,  with  a  little  hump  at  the  outer 
corner ;  surface  finely  pubescent,  closely,  finely,  obsoletely  punctate  ; 
with  a  dull  black  spot  on  the  disk  of  the  anterior  lobe,  which  sometimes 
runs  back  narrower  to  the  base,  and  on  each  humeral  angle  a  black  spot. 
Antepectus  sand-yellow,  but  generally  with  the  middle  line  of  the  ster- 
num black;  mesosternum,  excepting  its  lateral  lobes  and  posterior 
margin,  black;  metasternum  also  black.    Legs  sand-yellow,  the  cox» 
more  or  less  black,  as  also  the  apex  of  the  tibisB,  and  a  band  on  the  tips 
of  the  second  and  third  tarsal  joints ;  nails  generally  testaceous.    Scn- 
tellnm  black,  minutely  punctate,  finely  pubescent,  arcuately  impressed 
before  the  middle  and  with  a  slight  elevated  hump  each  side,  usually 
carrying  a  yellow  spot;  the  apex  acute,  broadly  yellow,  or  with  two 
yellow,  approximate  spots,  the  lateral  edges  sometimes  yellow.    Gorium 
sand-yellow,  or  whitish  and  yellow,  minutely  punctate  and  pubescent, 
marked  with  black  or  fuscous  in  very  varying  proportions,  generally 
with  a  double  black  spot  on  the  costal  area  before  the  middle,  a  similar 
spot  behind  the  middle,  and  a  smaller  rounded  one  at  tip ;  disk  next  the 
clavns  and  the  clavus  fuscous  or  blackish,  the  latter  sometimes  with  a 
small,  yellow  spot  near  the  inner  posterior  angle,  the  former  very  often 
with  a  large  yellow  spot  on  the  middle  of  the  posterior  margin,  and 
often  the  margin  itself  yellow;    membrane  sand-yellow,  sometimes 
clouded  with  fuscous,  and  with  a  short  transverse  black  band  at  base, 
the  nervures  piceous,  long,  and  nearly  straight.    Venter  pale  yellow, 
finely  pubescent,  more  or  less  blackish  at  base,  and  streaked  on  the  disks 
of  the  segments  each  side,  and  sometimes  with  a  row  of  black  points  a 
little  way  from  the  lateral  margin ;  the  genital  segments  and  ovipositor 
more  or  less  blackish.    The  spots  on  the  costal  area  are  frequently  want- 
ing, or  have  only  traces  present;  occasionally  the  tip  of  the  slender 
cuneus  is  black.    Generally  the  whitish  spots  at  the  apex  of  the  discoidal 
area  of  the  corium  are  present  and  very  conspicuous. 
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Length  to  tip  of  center  5-6  millimeters ;  to  tip  of  membnuie  6-:$ 
millimeters.    Width  of  base  of  pronotam  2J^  millimeters. 

First  obtained  in  Caba ;  afterward  in  Sonora,  Mexico ;  since  theo  a 
the  sea-coasts  of  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia.   I  biTei 
met  with  it  in  large  numbers  on  the  sea-coast  of  Worcester  Ooontr. 
Maryland,  in  July  and  August    It  lives  on  the  pale  sands  not  remo'^ 
from  the  beach)  and  the  darker  varieties  may  be  met  with  running 
over  the  gray  or  blackish  sandy  mud,  neglecting  the  dry  q^ote, 
often  swarming  upon  the  moist  places. 

The  genital  segment  of  the  male  has  a  long,  curved,  acutely  tapaio| 
appendage,  and  two  shorter  and  straighter  approximate  ones  in 
middle,  superiorly. 

2.  S.  ligata. 

Acanihia  Ugaia  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  34,  No.  1. 

Form  the  same  as  in  the  preceding,  black,  a  little  shining.    Head  i 
little  narrower,  black,  with  a  yellow  arc  on  the  arched  base;  the  margiull 
of  the  orbits  of  the  eyes,  the  cheeks,  tylus,  and  coUum  of  the  thmtj 
more  or  less  yellow;  vertex  with  two  impressed  oblique  lines  con vergio 
before  the  ocelli,  a  short,  longitudinal  one  outside  of  each  ocellus,  and 
short,  wide  groove  on  the  middle  of  the  raised  front;  the  front  generall, 
bounded  beneath  by  a  transverse  yellow  band.    Bostrum  reaching  upon 
the  intermediate  coxae,  slender,  piceous,  the  basal  joint  yellow,  witbiu^ 
apex  black.    AntennaB  piceous  or  black,  the  basal  joint  paler  above, 
short  and  thick;  the  apical  joint  a  little  shorter  than  the  third,  but  Terr 
much  longer  than  the  basal  one.    Pronotum  transverse,  moderately  fl&(< 
with  the  anterior  lobe,  omitting  the  outer  margin,  very  prominently  cod- 
vexy  indented,  and  bounded  by  an  impressed  line;  surface  black,  shining, 
exceedingly  minutely  punctate,  very  finely  pubescent;  the  lateral  m&f* 
gins  white,  abruptly  recurved  along  their  whole  length,  and  a  little  coo- 
cave  ;  posterior  margin  deeply,  concavely  sinuated,  with  a  yellow  spot 
each  side,  and  a  smaller  one  in  the  protracted,  obliquely  truncated 
angles ;  the  extreme  outer  angle  with  a  short  tubercular  ridge.    Aut«* 
pectus  black,  broadly  margined  all  around  with  whitish,  minutely  pane* 
tate  and  finely  pubescent;  remaining  pectoral  divisions  dull  black,  finely 
pubescent;  margin  behind  and  outside  with  white,  and  with  extero-pos- 
terior  lobes  also  white.    Goxsb  black,  terminated  and  margined  with 
white;  femora  lineated^  with  black  on  the  inside  and  outside,  eittier 
throughout  or  in  part;  the  knees  and  lines  upon  the  tibiae  and  their  ends, 
the  basal  joint  of  tarsi,  and  the  ends  of  the  second  and  third  joints  also 
black;  nails  pale  piceous.    Seutellnm  black,  very  minutely  pnoctate, 
finely  pubescent;  a  short,  linear,  yellow  spot  on  the  margin,  at  the  outer 
end  of  the  transverse  impression,  and  the  acute  tip  with  a  more  or  less 
slender  spot   each  side.     Cerium  black,  finely,  closely  punctate  and 
pubescent;  the  costal  margin,  a  longish  double  spot  on  the  suture  a  little 
behind  the  base,  a  similar  but  larger  spot  on  the  middle,  a  third,  either 
double  or  triple,  near  the  apex,  two  or  three  smaller  ones  near  and  on 
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the  posterior  margin,  and  one  near  the  inner  angle  of  the  clavas^  yellow  j  il  j| 

the  base  of  the  costal  margin  is  less  expanded  than  in  the  preceding 

species ;  membrane  blackish,  with  a  transverse  series  of  oblong,  pale 

spots  behind  the  base ;  the  caneas  yellow,  bnt  black  at  base.    Venter 

black,  polished,  very  minutely  panctate,  remotely,  finely  pabescent,  the 

segments  margined  behind  and  exteriorly  with  white.    Male  genital 

segment  very  closely  set  with  long  bristles,  with  still  longer,  very 

slender,  strongly  curved  appendages,  and  with  two  short  teeth  on  the  ;  j 

middle  snperiorly.    The  other  attachments  are  not  disclosed  in  my  sped- 

Bens. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  4-5  millimeters ;  to  tip  of  membrane  5^ 
millimeters.     Width  of  base  of  pronotum  2-3  millimeters. 

A  sprigh  tly  species,  which  inhabits  dark  rocks  in  the  beds  of  running 
ereeks  and  brooks  in  the  metamorphic  region  of  Maryland;  and  of 
Eastern  Massachusetts,  near  Waltham  and  West  Cambridge,  from  May 
till  October.  It  flies  from  rock  to  rock  on  such  as  are  not  covered  by 
the  water,  and  from  its  wariness  and  activity  is  quite  difficult  to  capture. 

Mr.  Kennicott  found  specimens  in  Illinois;  others  have  been  sent  to 
me  from  Ottawa,  Canada,  by  Mr.  Billings.  Mr.  Scudder  collected  it 
near  Lake  Winnipeg.  Mr.  Sanborn  met  with  it  on  the  Magalloway 
Biver  in  Maine,  and  on  a  brook  near  Andover,  Mass.  The  Abb^ 
ProTancher  sent  me  specimens  from  Port  ^euf  near  Quebec,  and  Mr. 
Say's  came  from  Indiana.  ' 

3.  8,  confluens. 

Joanthia  oonfluenta  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  25,  No.  6. 
AcaiUkia  oonflueiu  Say  (emend.  Le  Conte),  Complete  Writings,  i,  361,  No.  5. 

^<  Black;  membrane  of  the  hemelytra  with  a  blackish  baud.  An  ten- 
Die  pale  at  base;  head  and  thorax  immaculate;  corium  with  a  large 
marginal  spot  before  the  middle,  and  another  at  tip,  two  small  spots ; 
membrane  with  fuscous  nervures  and  a  continuous,  blackish,  arcuated 
band  on  the  middle ;  feet  whitish,  tarsi  with  blackish  tips ;  thighs  with 
aD  obsolete  brown  Hue ;  venter  whitish  at  tip." 

'*  Length  to  tip  of  hemelytra  one-fourth  of  an  inch. 

'^  Inhabits  the  United  States. 

^^The  band  of  the  membrane  does  not  reach  the  inner  margin.  It  is 
equal  in  size  to  A.  ligataP 

Unless  this  is  a  variety  of  S.  signoretii^  I  am  not  acquainted  with  it. 
Some  of  the  characters  agree  well  with  that  species,  but  certain  dis- 
crepancies separate  it  from  any  that  I  have  yet  seen. 

Fnller  series  of  these  interesting  insects  are  yet  needed  to  do  full 
justice  to  their  relationships,  and  to  settle  their  position  in  the  scale  of 
the  Hemiptera. 

4.  S^pdlitu,  new  sp. 

Broad-ovate,  dull  ochreotestaceous  or  clay-yellow,  above  clothed  with 
erect,  moderately  long,  close,  fuscous  pubescence,  which  is  longer  on 
the  head  and  margins  of  the  pronotum.     Face  longer,  more  obliqn'^ 
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and  less  vertical  than  in  8.  tphacdata^  tbe  front  less  prominently  cod- 
yex,  and  the  sntnres  not  so  distinct ;  vertex  either  dnsky,  or  with  a 
small,  black  spot  on  the  middle,  and  with  a  narrow  black  base ;  its  sar- 
face  very  flat  and  the  eyes  very  large  and  prominent;  the  base  of  the 
head  forming  a  distinct  neck,  which  is  broader  than  the  diameter  in 
front  of  the  eyes.  The  tylus  pubescent,  but  the  cheeks  and  gnla  bald  and 
whitish.  Antennsd  long,  dusky, beset  with  long,  dark  hairs;  the  two  first 
joints  clay-yellow ;  the  basal  one  stout,  short,  a  little  thicker  toward  the 
tip,  second  longest,  feebly  thickened  on  the  extreme  tip;  third  and 
fourth  scarcely  thinner  than  the  second,  the  fourth  a  little  shorter 
than  the  third,  but  not  much  longer  than  the  basal  joint.  Bos- 
trum  reaching  near  to  the  middle  of  the  posterior  cox®,  pale  at  basSf 
pioeous  at  tip.  Pronotnm  polished,  traus verse,  clothed  with  long,  erect, 
dusky  pile,  remotely  punctate;  the  lateral  margins  oblique,  with  the 
edge  broad,  thin,  recurved ;  the  anterior  angles  blunt,  but  almost  rectan- 
gular;  the  collum  slender  but  distinct,  blackish ;  anterior  lobe  high,  very 
convex,  dusky  in  front,  and  bordered  by  a  deeply  impressed,  piceous  line, 
having  a  few  coarse  punctures  across  the  middle,  and  remote  finer  paoct- 
uresin  the  impressed  lines;  pleune  pale,  finely  sericeous  pubescent; 
sternum  paler,  bald,  darker  posteriorly;  the  impressed  arc  in  front 'of 
the  anterior  coxse  piceous.  Goxse  pale  yellow ;  legs  dark  luteous,  with 
dusky  hairs ;  thighs  somewhat  pointed  with  brown ;  the  tibiss  with  a 
piceous  tip  and  spines,  and  tbe  tips  of  the  tarsal  joints  piceous,  the  nails 
paler  piceous.  Scutellum  a  little  convex  at  base,  polished,  pubescent, 
a  little  punctate  on  the  base  and  middle,  which  are  also  more  or  less 
infuscated.  Gorium  broad,  pale  luteous,  closely,  obsoletely  punctate, 
erect,  pubescent;  the  base  of  costal  margin  expanded  and  broadly 
rounded,  the  costal  area  very  wide,  tbe  sutures  and  outer  margin  brown- 
ish ;  membrane  paler,  the  nervures  long  and  rather  straight,  piceoas, 
bounding  five  large  areoles.  Venter  highly  polished,  clothed  with  long, 
pale  pubescence,  minutely  and  obsoletely  punctate.  The  membrane  is 
not  conspicuously  distinguished  at  first  sight  from  the  corium,  and  the 
latter  when  held  up  to  a  strong  light  appears  flecked  and  dotted  with 
brown.  The  d  isk  of  the  venter  is  occasionally  a  little  infuscated.  Male 
genital  appendages  apparently  like  those  of  the  preceding  species.  Oc- 
casionally there  is  a  series  of  brown  dots  on  the  venter  near  the  connexi- 
vum. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  4-5  millimeters.  Length  to  tip  of  membrane 
5^-6^  millimeters.    Width  of  base  of  pronotum  1^2  millimeters. 

Very  abundant  near  the  sea-coast  of  Eastern  Massachusetts.  S'ear 
Chelsea,  July  9 ;  and  near  Charles  Biver,  in  the  vicinity  of  Newtonville* 

The  posterior  angles  of  tbe  pronotum  are  obliquely  protracted,  flat- 
tened, obliquely  truncated,  and  with  a  slight  convexity  next  the  outer 
angle. 

5.  8.  sphacelataj  new  sp. 
Elliptical,  dusky,  testaceous,  dull,  clothed  above  with  minute,  close, 
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appressed,  tascons  pabesceDce.  Head  stoat,  obliqaely  carving,  almost 
vertical,  pale  tawny,  inscribed  with  black  on  the  vertex  and  with  a  black 
8x>ot  behind,  the  base  convex ;  clypens  longitudinally  indented  at  the 
base  of  the  tylas ;  front  with  an  indented,  obliqae,  brown  line  each  side, 
and  the  asaal  impressed  line  in  the  middle ;  basal  margin  of  the  eyes 
and  an  impressed  line  bounding  the  quadrangular  bed  of  the  ocelli 
blackish ;  ocelli  honey-yellow.  Bostrum  reaching  upon  the  base  of  the 
posterior  coxse,  slender,  yellowish,  becoming  piceous  toward  the  tip. 
AntennsB  stout,  setose,  pale  flavo-piceous,  more  or  less  dusky,  particu- 
larly on  the  last  two  joints,  the  basal  pale,  short,  thickened  toward  the 
tip;  second  joint  very  long  and  slender,  faintly  thicker  at  tip;  fourth 
much  longer  than  the  basal  and  a  little  shorter  than  the  third.  Pro- 
notum  transverse,  closely  punctate,  short,  the  sides  very  oblique,  broadly 
reflexed;  the  anterior  margin  truncate,  with  a  slender  collum  extending 
along  its  entire  length,  the  anterior  angles  rectangular;  the  posterior  mar- 
gin concavely  a  little  sinnated,  with  the  outer  angles  moderately  lobed, 
truncated  at  the  end,  and  a  little  folded,  and  bounded  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  fold  by  an  impressed  short  line ;  the  anterior  lobe  moderately 
convex,  variegated  with  black,  transversely  impressed,  and  with  a  few 
coarse  punctures  in  the  impression;  the  Impressed  line  environing  the 
lobe  sharply  defined,  brown,  and  set  with  small  punctures.  Presternum 
whitish,  a  little  inscribed  with  piceous,  finely  sericeous  pubescent ;  meso- 
plenrae  black,  sericeous  pubescent,  more  or  less  bounded  and  invaded 
with  tawny;  metapleurae  tawny,  sericeous  pubescent.  Coxsb  a  little 
piceous  at  or  near  the  base ;  legs  tawny;  the  femora  more  or  less  dotted 
with  brown,  pubescent ;  the  apex  and  spines  of  the  tibiae  and  the  ends 
of  the  tarsal  joints  dark  piceous;  nails  pale  piceous.  Scutellum  finely, 
closely  punctate,  yellow,  blackish  on  the  base  and  disk,  finely  sericeous 
pubescent.  Oorium  pale,  dull  clay-yellow,  remotely  sericeous  pubescent, 
paler  at  base  and  tip,  a  little  more  coarsely  punctate ;  the  costal  margiq 
broadly  arcuated  at  base,  the  expansion  there  wide  and  thin ;  costal 
area  broad,  pale,  infuscated  on  the  inner  side,  sutures,  and  nervures; 
centers  of  a  few  of  the  outer,  discal,  and  apical  areoles  whitish,  with  dusky 
nervnles;  the  clavus  dusky ;  membrane  pale,  dull  testaceous,  with  strong, 
slightly  curved,  piceous  nervules,  inclosing  five  long  areoles.  Venter 
pale,  obsoletely  punctate,  closely  invested  with  pale,  minute,  prostrate 
pnbescence. 

A  variety  of  the  male  is  more  dusky  on  the  hemely  tra,  has  the  disk 
of  the  venter  (excepting  the  edges  of  the  segments)  piceous,  and  irreg- 
ular series  of  brown  dots  on  the  sides.  The  male  genital  segment  is 
long,  semi-oval,  densely  set  with  long  hairs. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  4-5  millimeters ;  to  tip  of  membrane  5-6  mil- 
limetei*s.    Width  of  base  of  pronotum  1^-2  millimeters. 

This  species  is  exceedingly  abundant  on  the  discolored  sandy  and 
marshy  brown  spots  of  the  tide- water  districts  of  Eastern  Massachusetts 
and  Maryland.    Some  of  these  tracts  of  country  are  no  longer  within 
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the  reach  of  the  tide,  although  they  were  at  a  former  period  ;  bat  still 
these  insects  remain  there,  althoagh  apparently  in  diminished  numbers. 
The  salt  mud  seems  to  afford  them  the  conditions  best  saited  to  their 
development,  and  on  snch  spots  they  may  be  found  in  all  stages  of  de- 
yelopment  and  in  unnumbered  multitudes.  As  far  as  I  was  able  to 
collect  them  (which  was  difficult  because  of  their  activity  and  close  re* 
semblance  to  the  soil),  I  found  the  males  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  two 
to  fifteen  females.  Yet  I  do  not  think  that  this  would  be  the  full  pro- 
portion if  we  were  able  to  collect  them  exhaustively  over  a  locality  in 
which  they  occurred  of  average  abundance. 

Specimens  were  collected  by  me  at  Newtonville,  Chelsea,  Lynn,  and 
Braintree,  Mass.,  in  July;  also  on  Sinepuxent  Beach,  Maryland,  in  July 
and  August 

Specimens  have  been  found  also  in  Cuba,  by  Pro£  Felipe  Poey,  which 
were  smaller  than  the  average  of  those  from  the  United  States, 

An  individual  from  San  Diego,  Gal.,  has  the  scutellum  black,  except- 
ing only  some  small  marks  of  yellow  on  the  sides,  and  the  punctures  of 
the  scutellum  are  coarser  than  those  of  the  pronotum.  Its  length  is 
only  4^  millimeters,  and  the  width  of  the  pronotum  is  If  millimeters. 

6.  S.hirta. 

Aoanthia  hirta  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony^  34,  No.  2. 

"  Brownish,  darker  before.  Body  densely  hairy,  dull  yellowish-brown 
or  fuliginous;  head  a  little  darker  at  base;  thorax  blackish  before  the 
transverse  line.  Scntel  blackish.  Hemelytra  conspicuously  hairy,  with 
dull  yellowish  spots,  as  well  on  the  membrane  as  on  the  corium.  Pec- 
tus a  little  varied  with;  the  remaining  inferior  surface,  including  the 

feet,  immaculate. 
<'  Length  to  tip  of  hemelytra  under  one- fourth  of  an  inch.''' 
'*  This  species  may  be  recognized  by  its  more  obviously  hairy  vesture ; 

its  color  is  also  paler  than  usual  in  this  genus.    Inhabits  Indiana.'' 
I  have  tried  to  reconcile  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  two  preceding 

species  with  this  description,  but  all  of  them  fail  to  fit  it.    Accordingly, 

it  has  here  been  placed  separately  until  actual  acquaintance  shall  settle 

its  identity. 

B.  Membrane  with  four  areoles : 

a.  Membrane  almost  confiised  with  the  corium;  pronotum  in  front  almost 
conical,  the  anterior  lobe  longer  than  the  posterior  one : 

7.  S.  coriacea. 

Salda  coriacea  Uhler,  Fifth  Ann.  Sep.  U.  S.  Geog.  Sarv.  for  1871, 1872,  p.  431, 
No.  2. 

Form  similar  to  that  of  8.  littoralis  Linn.,  but  much  narrower,  very 
elongate-ovate,  black,  highly  polished^  minutely  shagreened.  Head 
oblique  anteriorly,  distinctly  shagreened,  sericeous  pubescent,  the  base 
moderately  wide,  slightly  convex,  forming  a  distinct  neck;  ocelli  honey 
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yellow,  lacking  the  raised  chevron  in  front  of  them,  and  having  traces 
only  of  the  obliqae  grooves  and  central  line ,-  front  moderately  flat,  the 
tylos  prominently  raised,  polished,  bald,  cylindrical ;  the  labram  much 
broader,  acately  angular  at  tip,  a  little  longer  than  the  tylns,  and  of 
the    same  testaceous  color,  or  both  black.     Eyes  large,  prominent, 
brown,  placed  very  obliquely.    Bostrum  reaching  to  the  posterior  cox», 
piceous,  paler  at  base  and  tip.    Antennse  black,  remotely  bristly,  the 
first  two  joints  often  paler  above;  the  basal  joint  stout,  increasing  in 
thickness  beyond  the  base;  the  second  joint  more  than  twice  as  long 
as  the  first,  a  very  little  enlarged  at  tip ;  the  third  and  fourth  longer 
than  the  basal,  subequal,  the  third  a  little  thicker,  both  slender  on  the 
ends.    Pronotum  subcampanulate,  narrow,  very  much  rounded  in  front, 
the  lateral  margins  flattened  and  a  little  reflexed,  but  tapering  very 
slenderly  in  the  direction  of  the  collum,  before  reaching  which  it  turns 
downward  and  fades  out ;  the  anterior  lobe  very  narrow,  but  strongly 
convex,  indented  on  the  middle  and  constricted  in  front,  more  or  less 
golden  pubescent,  and  punctate  in  the  depressed  lines ;  the  posterior 
lobe  flattened,  transversely  a  little  wrinkled,  shagreened,  and  some- 
what pubescent ;  the  posterior  margin  deeply  concavely  sin uated,  the 
humeral  angles  produced,  broad,  flat.    Scutellum  densely  shagreened, 
sparingly  pubescent,  a  little  convex  at  base,  and  depressed  before  the 
tip.    Presternum  either  black,  or  broadly  margined  each  side  behind 
with  white,  and,  together  with  the  disks  of  all  the  pleural  pieces,  pu- 
bescent and  rugulose.    Coxse  terminated  with  piceous  or  testaceous,  the 
femora  pale  piceous  or  yellowish,  darker  at  the  knees,  and  sometimes 
with  a  few  brown  dots  on  the  sides;  tibial  yellow,  infuscated  at  tip,  and 
with   the  spines  piceous;  tips  of  the  tarsal  joints  dusky  or  piceous, 
with  the  nails  paler.     Hemelytra  highly  polished  coal-black,  remotely 
set  with  shallow  punctures,  faintly  golden  pubescent,  the  costal  margin 
strongly  arcuated,  at  base  broadly  expanded,  and  a  little  upturned,  the 
edge  recurved,  and  the  area  very  broad,  the  upturned  margin  continued 
tapering  to  near  the  tip  of  corium.;  the  clavus  bounded  on  the  inner  sub- 
margin  and  outer  suture  by  impressed  punctate  lines;  membrane  almost 
as  thick  as  the  corium,  black,  tinged  with  piceous,  sometimes  with 
about  three  pale  brownish  spots  in  the  longer  areoles.    Venter  brilliant 
black,  closely,  minutely  punctate,  coated  with  sparse,  fine  pubescence* 
The  hemelytra  are  wider  at  base  than  the  pronotum,  and  they  gradually 
widen  in  their  curve  posteriorly. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  5-6  millimeters;  to  end  of  membrane  6-7 
millimeters.  Width  of  base  of  pronotum  scant  to  full  2  millimeters.  Full 
width  across  the  corium  3-3^  millimeters. 

The  greatest  number  of  specimens  thus  far  acquired  have  been  from 
Eastern  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Sanborn  collected  several  near  Andover ; 
Mr.  Scudder  secured  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Winnipeg ;  Robert  Ken- 
nicott  found  it  in  British  America,  near  Mackenzie  River;  other  speci- 
mens have  been  sent  to  me  from  Northern  Illinois ;  and  the  Museum  of 
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Oomparative  Zoology  has  specimens  from  British  Oolumbia,  collected 
July  14.  The  genital  segment  of  the  male  is  wider  than  long,  almost 
gibbous,  with  the  central  attachments  stout,  curved  toward  each,  and 
the  exterior  appendages  long,  slender,  and  overlapping  each  other  when 
at  rest.  A  specimen,  the  original  type,  was  taken  at  Ogden,  Utah,  and 
another  by  B.  H.  Smith  in  the  region  of  Denver.  The  nymph,  from 
Massachnsetts,  has  the  usual  2-jointed  tarsi,  is  broader  and  relativelj 
flatter  than  the  imago,  and  much  resembles,  particularly  in  the  form  of 
the  abdomen,  the  common  oriental  cockroach. 

8.  8.  anthradna^  new  sp. 

Form  of  the  preceding,  but  still  more  slender,  the  pronotum  narrower 
and  more  convex,  and « the  wing-covers  very  arched  and  decurving 
over  the  body  like  the  shell  of  a  terrapin.  Deep,  coal-black,  shining. 
Head  moderately  narrow,  minutely  pubescent;  the  eyes  very  large,  prom- 
inent, and  oblique;  face  long,  oblique,  dull  black,  rugulose,  with  the 
impressed  lines  faint,  and  the  shield  of  the  vertex  obsolete;  base  of  head 
forming  a  distinct  neck,  coarsely  shagreened  and  rugulose,  a  little  flat- 
tened on  top,  rounded  off  posteriorly.  Eostrum  reaching  to  the  poste- 
rior COX8B,  piceous-black,  paler  at  tip.  Antennte  stout  and  long;  the 
basal  joint  long,  black,  not  much  thicker  and  but  little  shorter  than  the 
third ;  second*  about  twice  as  long,  yellow,  black  at  base,  dusky,  and  a  lit- 
tle enlarged  at  tip ;  third  and  fourth  dusky,  subfusiform,  stout,  the  latter 
a  little  shorter  than  the  third.  Pronotum  like  the  basal  half  of  a  funnel- 
very  narrow  anteriorly,  sparingly  sericeous  pubescent,  finely,  obsoletelv 
punctate  and  shagreened,  the  sides  anteriorly  compressed,  the  callosi- 
ties obsolete,  the  transverse  impressed  line  abbreviated  at  each  end, 
punctate;  the  posterior  margin  concave,  with  the  posterior  angles  pro- 
duced, oblique;  the  lateral  submargin  a  little  flattened,  coarsely  sha- 
greened, the  edge  reflexed,  turned  down  anteriorly,  and  thinning  oat. 
Pectoral  pieces  rugulose  in  part,  deep  black.  Legs  yellow,  the  coxa^ 
black  or  piceous,  with  the  ends  more  or  less  yellow ;  anterior  femora 
with  a  few  brown  dots,  tip  of  tibise  and  last  tarsal  joint  piceous.  Scu- 
tellum  coarsely,  irregularly  rugose,  excepting  the  apex,  which  is  nearly 
smooth.  Hemelytra  of  almost  equal  thickness  throughout,  very  con- 
vexly  inflated,  and  decurving  on  the  sides  and  posteriorly,  slightly  pu- 
bescent, polished,  obsoletely,  remotely  punctate,  the  punctures  of  the 
deep  sutures  coarse  and  distinct ;  the  membrane  hardly  distinct  from 
the  corium,  the  basal  thick  nervure  .obsolete.  Venter  polished,  closely 
golden  pubescent. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  4-6  millimeters;  to  tip  of  hemelytra  5J-7 
millimeters.    Width  of  base  of  pronotum  l|-2  millimeters. 

Inhabits  York  County,  Pennsylvania.    Collected  by  the  late  Dr.  F.  E, 
Melsheimer,  and  by  myself  iu  the  neighborhood  of  his  farm. 

9.  8.  craaaicorniSj  new  sp. 

Still  more  slender  than  the  preceding  species,  brassy- black,  very 
highly  po^'^'    '   ••     upper  surface  with  black  erect  pubescence. 
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Head  loDg,  anteriorly  obliqae,  moderately  long  and  narrow,  the  eyes 
very  obliqaely  prominent;  vertex  a  little  rngalose,  the  front  doll, some- 
what shagreened  and  flattened;  the  tylas  a  little  prominent,  cylindrical, 
highly  polished ;  the  throat  concave.  Antennae  short,  stoat,  the  basal 
joint  short,  stout,  black,  yellow  at  tip ;  the  second  joint  yellow,  about  as 
long  as  the  third  and  fourth  united,  much  more  slender  than  either  of 
the  others,  a  very  little  thicker  at  tip;  third  joint  much  thicker,  both 
third  and  fourth  joints  snbfusiform,  black,  more  conspicuously  hairy 
equally  thick,  much  longer  than  the  basal  one,  the  last  a  little  longer 
than  the  preceding.  Rostrum  reaching  to  the  tip  of  the  posterior  coxae, 
rufo-piceous,  paler  at  tip.  Pronotum  sab-cam  pan ulate,  long  and  narrow, 
with  the  disk  much  elevated,  very  convex,  occupying  all  of  the  surface 
excepting  the  very  narrow  posterior  lobe,  twice  indented  in  the  center, 
bounded  behind  and  each  side  by  a  deep,  transverse,  coarsely  punctate 
line,  the  posterior  lobe  consisting  of  only  a  slightly  elevated  linear  tablet 
on  the  posterior  margin,  the  margin  proper  moderately  concave,  the 
angles  produced,  acute ;  the  sides  deeply  decurved,  with  the  edge  nar- 
rowly recurved,  thinning  out  anteriorly,  and  bending  down  at  the  ante- 
rior end;  the  anterior  margin  truncate;  the  submargin  with  an  im- 
pressed, punctate  line.  Scutellum  strongly  elevated  at  base,  a  little 
rugulose,  deeply  depressed  on  the  middle  and  posteriorly.  Legs  and 
coxae  bright  yellow,  the  femora  faintly  tinged  with  brown,  and  the  tips 
of  tibiae  and  tarsi  piceous..  Venter  black,  minutely  pubescent,  the  apex 
a  little  tinged  with  pioeons.  Gorium  and  membrane  coalescing,  both 
eoriaoeons,  long  and  narrow,  convexly  arched,  deflexed  on  the  sides,  the 
part  representing  the  membrane  running  off  to  an  oblique  rounded  tip, 
with  the  nervures  almost  effaced. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  ^  millimeters ;  to  end  of  hemelytra  4f  mil- 
limeters. Width  of  base  of  pronotum  1^  millimeters.  One  specimen 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Saskatchewan  Biver,  collected  by  Robert  Ken- 
nicott. 

This  is  surely  only  the  dimorph  of  the  form  with  perfectly  developed 
membrane.  In  the  preceding  species,  parallel  forms  occur,  the  one  with 
a  distinct  membrane  and  the  other  with  the  membrane  thickened  and 
almost  as  coriaceous  as  the corium  proper;  also,  the  bounding  nervure 
is  faint  and  almost  obliterated,  almost  the  same  as  in  this  form  of  8, 
cr€issicomis. 

In  the  present  specimen,  the  nervules  of  the  membrane  are  very  in- 
distinct. 

b.  Membrane  distinct  fromihe  oorium;  pronotum  semilunately  trapezoidal 
and  wide: 

lO.  8.  liUoralis. 

dmex  UUoraliB  Linn.,  Fanna  Sneo.,  246,  No.  915 ;  Syst.  Nat,  481,  No.  14. 
Salda  liUoralU  Fieb.,  Enrop.  Hemipt.,  147,  No.  15. 

Ovate,  rather  dull  black,  clothed  above  and  beneath  with  closely 
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appressed  yellow  hairs,  the  head  with  a  few  distant,  prominent,  black 
hairs.    Head  moderately  long,  the  eyes  very  prominent,  the  face  oblique, 
carrrying  a  few  long,  erect,  black  bristles ;  base  of  the  head  constitiit- 
ing  a  distinct  neck,  the  throat  concave ;  tylns  in  the  middle  and  the 
ends  of  the  cheeks  generally  yellow,  bat  sometimes  totally  black ;  front 
moderately  flat,  triangularly  emargiaate  at  the  base  of  the  tjlns,  the 
labrnm  broad,  with  the  lateral  edge  sharp,  and  with  a  median  ridge. 
Eostrnm  reaching  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  posterior  coxae  (in  one 
specimen,  not  extending  beyond  the  intermediate  coxse),  piceoas-black, 
paler  or  yellowish  at  tip.    Antennae  moderately  long  and  slender,  thickly 
clothed  with  fine,  projecting,  black  hairs,  a  few  of  which  are  stouter; 
basal  joint  yellowish-brown  above,  dark  at  base,  and  beneath,  with  the 
basal  two-thirds,  blackish;  second  joint  slender,  dnll  yellowish,  piceons 
at  base  and  tip,  a  little  shorter  than  the  third  and  fourth  united ;  third 
and  fourth  a  little  stouter,  subfusiform,  dusky  black,  subequal  in  length. 
Pronotum  subtrapezoidal,  the  posterior  lobe  transversely  flat,  the  an- 
terior lobe  convex,  reaching  two-thirds  of  the  length,  smooth,  bounded 
by  a  deeply-impressed  line  each  side  and  behind,  its  central  fovea  small; 
sides  flattened,  the  recurved  edge  bending  abruptly  downward  before 
reaching  the  collum ;  posterior  third  of  disk  finely  crenate-punctate. 
Scutellum  finely  crenate-punctate,  finely  rugulose  behind,  the  depression 
large,  somewhat  incurved  and  well  defined.    Legs  dull  yellow;  the 
femora  with  short,  yellow  hairs,  the  anterior  ones  blackish  on  the  out- 
side, and  the  middle  and  posterior  ones  with  two  rows  of  brown  dots  on 
each  of  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces ;  tibiae  with  short  brown  hairs  and 
remote  stouter  black  hairs ;  first  and  last  joints  of  the  tarsi  blackish,  the 
second  joint  and  nails  dull  yellow.    The  tarsi  are  often  soiled  yellow, 
with  blackish  hairs,  and  with  only  traces  of  dusky  on  the  ends  of  the 
first  and  last  joints.    Venter  shining  black,  very  minutely  mgnlosei 
clothed  with  fine  sericeous,  yellowish,  prostrate  pubescence,  the  poste- 
rior margins  of  the  segments  often  pale  piceous,  and  apex  of  the  termi- 
nal segment  yellow. 

Hemelytra  minutely  scabrous,  golden  sericeous,  appressed  pubescent; 
generally  with  an  oblong  yellow  spot  near  the  end  of  the  clavas ;  corium 
marked  on  the  disk  with  a  longitudinal  series  of  four  long  yellow  spots 
between  the  first  and  second  nervules,  and  near  the  tip  with  one  or  two 
smaller  spots  placed  more  Inwardly ;  costal  margin  broadly  arcuated, 
turned  up,  the  submargin  depressed,  broader  at  base ;  membrane  pale 
brownish  or  dirty  yellow,  sometimes  short,  and  almost  confined  to  the 
inner  length  of  the  corium,  the  cuneus  black  and  coriaceous,  inclosing 
the  outer  side  of  the  membrane ;  the  areoles  with  a  series  of  black  spots 
across  the  middle,  more  or  less  blackish  at  base  and  tip,  and  tbe 
nervules  deep  black. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  5-6  millimeters ;  to  end  of  membrane  5^1 
millimeters.    Width  of  base  of  pronotum  2-2^  millimeters. 

Common  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  in  the  ^orth  as  in  tbe 
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Soath.  In  some  parts  of  England,  it  inhabits  the  sea-shore.  Specimens 
from  the  United  States  have  thns  far  been  collected  only  in  Illinois  and 
Utah. 

11.  S.poUtay  new  sp. 

Blliptical,  highly  polished,  jet-black,  very  indistinctly  pnnctate :  the 
whole  upper  surface  set  with  erect,  remote,  brown  hairs.  Head  from 
above  short,  vertical  in  front  and  a  little  decarving,  dall  black,  densely 
and  irregularly  scabrous  and  rugulose,  the  raised  margin  of  the  clypeus 
and  the  tylus  ferruginous  or  pale  piceous.  Rostrum  pale  piceous, 
reaching  between  the  iutermediate  coxsb  ;  base  of  vertex  a  little  convex, 
formed  into  a  distinct  neck,  contracted  on  the  occiput ;  eyes  very  prom- 
inent, brown,  placed  obliquely.  Antennae  setulose,  moderately  long, 
stoat,  the  two  apical  joints  about  as  stout  as  the  basal  one ;  basal  joint 
short,  blackish-piceous,  paler  above  ;  second  joint  much  shorter  than 
the  two  apical  ones  united,  pale  piceous  or  dull  yellow ;  two  apical 
joints  dusky  black,  subfusiform,  subequal  in  length,  but  much  longer 
than  the  basal  one.  Pronotum  subtrapezoidal,  transverse,  short,  highly 
polished;  the  callosities  forming  the  anterior  lobe  very  convex,  not 
reaching  the  sides,  with  a  large,  indented  point  in  the  center;  the  pos- 
terior lobe  much  shorter,  arched,  higher  than  the  anterior  one,  deeply 
concave,  the  humeral  angles  long,  broad,  and  flat,  subtruncated,  with 
an  oblong  tubercle  near  the  outer  angle ;  the  impressed  line  around  the 
callosities  very  deep-seated,  punctate ;  lateral  submargius  broadly  flat- 
tened rngulose,  the  edge  recurved,  decnrving  anteriorly.  Pleural  pieces 
doll  black,  obsoletely  and  minutely  pnnctate;  the  presternum  very 
shorty  scarcely  covering  the  base  of  the  coxse.  Coxae  black ;  femora  dull 
yellow  or  ferruginous,  the  under  side  of  the  anterior  pair  piceous ;  tibiae 
dull  yellow,  their  tips,  the  tarsi,  and  nails  piceous.  Scutellum  moder- 
ately convex,  obsoletely  scabrous  at  base ;  the  apical  portion  a  little  less 
prominent  than  the  base,  and  the  depression  between  them  shallow;  the 
surface  faintly  rugulose.  Hemely tra  flat,  ferruginous,  the  davns  dusky 
black,  and  the  costal  area  jet-black,  polished,  the  whole  surface  mi- 
nutely scabrous ;  the  costal  margin  moderately  arcuated,  a  little  broadly 
and  almost  uniformly  reflexed ;  membrane  very  long,  pale  dull  yellow- 
ish, somewhat  clouded  basally,  the  nervules  piceous,  long,  and  almost 
straight.  Venter  black,  highly  polished,  minutely  punctate  and  pubes- 
cent; the  genital  segment  and  sometimes  the  posterior  edges  of  the 
others  testaceous.  The  costal  margin  is  testaceous  in  two  specimens,  in 
which  the  black  of  that  area  is  much  reduced  and  limited  to  the  poste- 
rior portion,  inwardly. 

Length  to  tip  of  membrane  4j-5^  millimeters.  Width  of  base  of  pro- 
notum ii-li  millimeters. 

From  San  Diego,  Gal.  Kindly  sent  to  me  for  examination  by  Dr. 
Hagen  from  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 
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12.  8.  steUata. 

Acanthia  sielUUa  Curtis,  Ross's  S«ooDd  Voyage  to  the  Arctic  Regions,    appendix 
Ixxv,  No.  24.  ^ 

^'  Blackish  sericeous ;  elytra  with  a  pale  spot  at  the  center  and  several 
at  the  apex ;  legs  ocheroas.  Black,  clothed  with  very  short  shiDing 
hairs ;  thorax  transverse,  the  edge  beneath  sabocheroas,  as  well  as  the 
center  of  the  antepectus;  scatellam  rather  largo;  elytra  with  the  oosta 
reflexed  at  base,  a  seniitransparent  spot  at  the  base,  another  on  the 
disk,  and  eight  or  nine  arranged  in  a  circle  on  the  sabmembranons  apex ; 
margins  of  abdominal  segments  beneath  ocherons,  and  forming  a  row 
of  dots  down  each  side ;  legs  dirty  ocher,  somewhat  freckled  with 
piceous." 

Length  3  lines. 

<*  The  head  is  wanting  to  the  only  specimen  I  have  seen;  it  most 
resembles  A,  zoaterce  Fabr.,  but  it  is  very  distinct  from  my  examples  of 
that  insect.  As  some  of  its  larvae  or  pupae  were  found,  it  is  probably 
not  uncommon  in  the  polar  regions." 

The  species  has  not  been  recovered  by  any  one  in  North  America, 
and  it  still  remains  unknown  to  students  in  this  country. 

13.  8.  Itigubris. 

Acanthia  luguMa  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  34,  No.  3. 

''Body  black,  subopaque.  Head  between  the  antennsB  with  three 
yellowish  points ;  antennae,  first  and  second  joints  dull  yellowish  before^ 
Thorax  and  scutel  immaculate.  Hemelytra  immaculate  on  the  coriam. 
or  with  an  obsolete  dull  yellowish  point  on  the  middle  of  the  tip ;  mem- 
brane with  two  or  three  obsolete  dull  yellowish  spots,  inner  margio 
and  tip.  Beneath  with  a  yellowish  spot  before  each  of  the  anterior 
feet.  Feet  pale  yellowish ;  tibiae  and  tarsi  more  dusky ;  thighs,  partic. 
ularly  the  anterior  and  posterior  pairs,  with  a  more  or  less  dilated 
black  line  toward  their  tips;  coxae  black,  the  anterior  pair  yellowish  at 
tip,  remaining  pairs  slightly  tipped  with  yellowish." 

*<  Length  to  tip  of  hemelytra  less  than  three-tenth  s  of  an  inch." 

<<  For  this  species  I  am  indebted  to  Nuttall,  who  obtained  it  in  Mis- 
souri." 

This  description  suits  most  nearly  a  spotted  variety  of  8.  UtU»rali» 
Linn,  from  Illinois ;  but,  as  I  do  not  possess  a  specimen  to  which  this 
description  will  rigidly  apply,  I  must  defer  the  reference  until  a  later 
opportunity  offers. 

0.  Membrane  very  distinct  from  the  corium : 
a.  Pronotumsemiluno^te^  depressed: 

14.  &  deplanataj  new  sp. 

Oval,  robust,  dull  black,  the  upper  surface  remotely  appressed,  golden 
pubescent,  and  with  a  few  erect,  remote,  brown  hairs.    Head  from  above 
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short  and  blnnt,  miDntely,  densely  scabrous,  the  base  forming  a  neck, 
a  little  convexly  elevated,  the  eyes  moderately  prominent,  brown  ;  front 
almost  vertical,  a  little  oblique,  closely  golden  pubescent,  triangalarly 
depressed  before  the  ocelli,  the  face  a  little  flattened;  tylus  much 
shorter  than  the  labrum,  they,  and  the  ends  of  the  cheeks  and  baccnlsB 
sometimes  yellowish.  Bostram  generally  reaching  upon  the  base  of 
venter,  but  sometimes  a  little  shorter,  pisceous-black,  becoming  yellow 
at  tip.  Antennae  very  slender,  black,  pubescent  and  setaceous ;  the  basal 
joint  above  and  the  second  joint  excepting  the  tip  sometimes  dull  yel- 
low, the  former  very  short,  not  as  long  as  the  eye;*  second  joint  about 
twice  as  long,  slender,  much  shorter  than  the  last  two  united ;  third 
and  fourth  subequal,  very  slightly  thicker  than  the  second,  a  little  sub- 
fusiform.  Pronotum  semilunace,  short,  depressed,  dull  black,  minutely 
shBgreened,'but  with  the  broad,  thin,  depressed  lateral  submargins  more 
coarsely  so,  the  margin  a  little  turncvl  up,  but  not  abruptly  reflexed ; 
anterior  lobe  defined  by  a  lunate,  impressed,  punctate  line,  hardly  ele- 
vated, longer  than  the  posterior  lobe,  and  with  a  deeply  indented 
point  in  the  center;  humeral  angles  broad,  moderately  prolonged, 
with  a  long  tubercle  next  the  outer  angle ;  posterior  margin  deeply 
concave;  the  anterior  angles  rounded  off,  and  the  anterior  mar- 
gin with  a  narrow  collnm.  Presternum  and  pleurae  shining  black, 
golden  pubescent,  somewhat  rugulose  in  places,  very  minutely  sca- 
brous. Legs  black  or  soiled  yellow,  pubescent,  and  with  some 
long  erect  hairs  intermixed;  the  femora  when  yellow  more  or  less 
black  beneath,  and  dotted  with  piceous  on  the  two  sides ;  tibiae  dull 
yellow,  piceous  at  base  and  tip,  with  the  spines  piceous ;  tarsi  soiled 
yellow,  with  the  basal  and  apical  joints  or  their  apices  piceous ;  nails  very 
pale  piceous.  Scutellum  large,  almost  flat,  slightly  depressed  on  the 
disk,  densely  scabrous,  and  on  the  apical  part  a  little  rugulose.  Heme- 
lytra  dull  black,  almost  flat,  densely  shagreened,  and  depressed  golden 
pubescent;  costal  margin  expanded  and  arcuated  at  base,  the  lobe 
upturned,  and  rapidly  tapering  to  a  termination  behind  the  middle ; 
corium  marked  with  short,  white  or  yellowish,  linear  spots,  of  which  two 
are  on  the  inner  line  of  the  costal  area,  a  longitudinal  series  of  about 
four  near  the  outor  side  of  the  discoidal  area,  and  two  or  three  on  the 
inner  area,  and  a  small  spot  near  the  inner  angle  of  the  clavus;  membrane 
soiled  white  or  yellow,  with  a  cloud  at  base  and  tip,  and  about  two 
transverse  series  of  fuscous  oval  spots  in  the  areoles,  sometimes 
with  the  apexes  of  the  areoles  more  or  less  blackish,  the  nervules 
blackish,  and  the  outer  areole  broad -triangular.  Venter  short  and 
broad,  shining  black,  closely  and  finely  clothed  with  prostrate  yellowish 
pubescence.. 

[jength  to  tip   of  venter  4^-6}  millimeters ;   to  tip   of  membrane 
-S  millimeters.    Width  of  base  of  pronotum  2J-3  millimeters. 

Inhabits  Maine;  Massachusetts;  New  York;  Maryland,  in  Septem- 
ber.   Texas;  New  Mexico;  Missouri;  Illinois;  Michigan;  Minnesota; 

17  H  B 
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Mackenzie  Biver  Begioo,  Robert  Kennicott ;  Canada ;  near  Saskatch- 
ewan River,  and  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Specimens  occar  which  are  destitute  of  white  spots  upon  the  conaoi 
and  clavus.  I  found  numerous  specimens  upon  the  mud  of  the  black 
marshes  of  Brighton  and  Gambridgeport,  Mass.,  in  the  month  of  July. 

The  remarks  under  8,  lugtibris  Say,  in  my  paper  printed  in  Dr.  Hay- 
den's  Bulletin,  vol.  ii.  No.  v,  p.  67,  belong  to  this  species. 

15.  S.  iriterstitialis. 

Aoanthia  interetitialis  Say,  Jonrn.  Acad.  Piiila.,  iv.  324,  No.  1. 

Ovate,  dull  black,  closely  bronze  pubescent,  with  a  few  remote,  erect, 
black  hairs  on  the  head,  pronotum,  and  base  of  the  hemelytra.  Head 
from  above  broad  and  short,  vertical,  with  a  very  short  neck  behind; 
the  eyes  large,  brown,  moderately  projecting  above  the  line  of  the  ver- 
tex; base  of  head  moderately  convex,  minutely  shagreened,  separated 
from  the  ocelli  by  a  transverse  impressed  line ;  front  almost  flat,  densely, 
minutely  scabrous,  the  longitudinal  groove  obsolete;  reflexed  edge  of 
the  clypeus  yellow  or  piceous;  tylus  a  little  prominent,  slightly  nar 
rower  inferiorly,  yellowish,  a  little  shorter  than  the  labrum,  bald ;  la- 
brum  broad,  yellow,  a  little  ridged  on  the  middle  line,  with  the  sides 
sloping,  the  tip  bluntly  triangular  and  set  with  stifi' hairs.  [Jpper  mar- 
gin of  the  bucculte  yellow  ;  rostrum  reaching  behind  the  end  of  the  pos- 
terior cox£B,  dark  piceous,  paler  at  tip.  Antennee  slender;  basal  joint 
short  and  stout,  dull  yellow,  with  a  black  line  beneath  and  sometimes 
obscure  on  the  middle  above ;  second  join',  a  little  shorter  than  the  third 
and  fourth  conjoined,  yellowish  or  pale  pneous,  darker  on  the  middle, 
slightly  thickened  at  tip;  third  and  fourth  subequal,  dull  black,  each 
longer  than  the  basal  one,  and  stouter  than  the  second,  subfusiform. 
Pronotum  lunate,  densely  coated  with  prostrate  golden  pubescence  and 
with  longer  black  hairs  on  the  margins  and  before  ;  lateral  margins  mod- 
erately and  abruptly  reflexed,  the  submargin  broadly  depressed,  of  uni 
form  width  throughout,  minutely  scabrous;  surface  generally  minutely 
scabrous;  the  callosities  forming  a  transverse  ridge,  sharply  bounded 
by  an  impressed  punctate  line,  which  curves  around  the  sides  and  stops  at 
an  indented  point  some  distance  behind  the  anterior  margin  ;  posterior 
margin  deeply  concave,  the  lobed  humeral  angles  obliquely  truncated 
And  with  a  long  tubercle  near  the  outer  corner.  Scutellum  feebly  con- 
vex, closely  minutely  scabrous,  Innately  impressed,  the  apical  division 
a  little  flattened,  obsoletely  rugulose,  with  the  edge  yellowish.  Pectoral 
pieces  polished,  black,  clothed  with  prostrate  whitish  pubescence,  the 
presternum  slenderly  margined  with  white.  Legs  dull  yellow,  gener- 
ully  with  a  black  line  on  the  under  side  of  the  femora  and  tibia; ;  the 
femora  often  with  piceous  dots  on  the  front  and  back  hices;  tibii'e 
tipped  with  piceous,  with  piceous  spines,  and  sometimes  with  piceoas 
spots  or  faint  bands  at  the  base  of  the  spines ;  tarsal  joints  tipped  with 
piceous  and  the  basal  joint  entirely  piceous,  the  nsiils  pale  piceous. 
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Heroelytra  black,  almost  flat,  miDutely  scabrous,  with  close,  appressed, 
golden  pabescence,  aad  with  longer,  remote,  black  hairs  exteriorly  and 
basally ;  the  costal  margin  moderately  arcnated,  with  the  edge  abruptly, 
narrowly  recnrved,  and  black  or  rarely  piceons ;  coriam  with  foar  or 
five  whitish  oblong  spots,  of  which  there  is  a  doable  one  on  the  costal 
area  behind  the  middle  and  a  similar  one  near  the  tip,  a  large  central 
one  on  the  discoidal  areole  and  a  smaller  one  farther  back ;  and  at  the 
tip  of  this  areole,  on  the  suture,  is  a  larger  triangular  spot,  or  very  small 
white  spot  behind  a  velvety-black  one  near  the  tip  of  the  clavus ;  mem- 
brane dull  whitish,  dusky  at  base  and  tip,  with  black  nervules,  and 
across  the  middle  a  series  of  oblong  blackish  spots.  Venter  black  or 
tinged  with  piceous  (or  sometimes  pale  brownish) ;  the  apical  segment 
entirely,  or  only  a  broad  margin,  whitish.  * 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  3-4  millimeters;  to  tip  of  membrane  4-5 
millimeters.    Width  of  base  of  pronotum  1|-2|  millimeters. 

Inhabits  Missouri,  Mr.  Say.  Specimens  in  my  own  collection  were 
taken  at  Saint  Joseph,  Mo.,  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Austin ;  by  myself  at.Ando- 
ver,  Mass. ;  and  near  Baltimore,  on  the  dark  sand  of  a  loamy  spot  near 
a  brook,  in  May  and  June ;  also  in  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Illinois. 
Some  variation  occurs  in  this  form,  such  as  the  greater  expanse  of  the 
white  spot  upon  the  apex  of  the  corium,  and  of  the  pale  colors  of  the 
presternum  and  legs. 

The  references  to  other  localities  in  my  List  of  Hemiptera,  published  in 
Dr.  Hayden's  Bulletin,  p.  67,  must  be  expunged,  as  they  refer  to  other 
forms,  which,  for  the  present  at  least,  we  are  impelled  to  consider 
species. 

» 

16.  8.  luetuosa. 

8alda  luctuoaa  Stdl,  Engenies  Resa,  Hemipt.,  263,  No.  123. 

*'  Oval,  blackish,  moderately  polished,  having  the  form  of  8,  pdllipes^ 
but  the  colors  and  markings  similar  to  8.  littoralU,  Head  black,  clothed 
with  fuscous  hairs,  with  eyes  somewhat  broader  than  the  anterior  width 
of  the  pronotum  ;  eyes  moderately  prominent.  Autennie  somewhat  more 
than  half  as  long  as  the  body,  blackish-fuscous.  Eostruoi  blackish. 
Pronotum  three  times  as  wide  as  loug,  anteriorly  about  one  half  as  wide 
as  at  the  base,  the  posterior  margin  broadly  siuuated,  the  sides  scarcely 
arcnated  with  the  margin,  slenderly  reflexed;  blackish,  clothed  with 
somewhat  depressed  fuscous  pile ;  the  anterior  lobe  a  little  elevated. 
Scutellum  blackish.  Hemelytra  blackish,  sparingly  clothed  with  pros- 
trate pubescence,  the  costal  margin  at  base  somewhat  expanded ;  mem- 
brane very  distinct,  infuscated,  having  four  areoles.  Beneath  blackish. 
Legs  obscurely  fusco-testaceous,  the  tibi%  and  tarsi  somewhat  paler,  the 
former  sparingly  bristly." 

Length  S  4  millimeters.    Widthof  pronotum  1^  millimeters. 

"  Inhabits  San  Francisco,  Calif." 
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This  is  a  trauslation  of  the  Latiti  descriptiou  given  by  Dr.  8tM  in  tbe 
memoir  qaoted  above. 

It  is  as  yet  not  in  any  of  tbe  collections  of  the  entomologists  or  mo- 
seams  of  the  Eastern  United  States. 

17«  S.  coxalis. 

Aoanthia  ooxalU  St&I,  Enum.  Hemipt.,  iii,  149,  No.  4. 

^^  Black,  shining,  clothed  with  very  short  gray  pubescence ;  the labrum* 
tylus,  two  small  spots  on  the  front  of  the  head,  the  lateral  margins  ol 
the  pronotnm  slenderly  from  the  base  to  beyond  the  middle,  the  front 
margin  of  the  anterior  acetabulae,  and  the  legs,  pale  yellowish.  Heme 
lytra  soiled-white,  with  fascous  nervures;  the  davus,  the  inner  mar- 
gin, and  base  of  the  corium  exteriorly  with  two  longitudinal  lines  black, 
and  nexl  to  the  apex  with  pale  spot.  Goxsb  and  the  extreme  apex  of 
the  tibiae  black.  Posterior  margin  of  the  segments  and  the  posterior 
part  of  the  sixth  segment  of  the  female  whitish. 

^^  Length  $  4^  millimeters.  Width  of  pronotnm  2  millimeters.  Widtb 
across  the  hemelytra  2}  millimeters. 

^<  Inhabits  Ouba." 

This  species  is  also  unknown  to  me.  The  above  description  is  a  trans- 
lation of  Dr.  St&l's  Latin  one,  from  the  paper  cited  above. 

18.  8,paUipe8, 

SaldapalUpea  Fab.,  Syst.  Bhyng.,  115,  No.  12.— H.  Scbf.,  Waiiz.  Ins.,  vi,  fig.  m. 

Moderately  long-oval,  thickly  clothed  above  with  appressed  golden 
pubescence,  and  fringed  with  almost  erect  pile.  The  head,  fore  part  of 
the  pronotnm,  and  basal  parts  of  the  hemelytra  with  erect  black  hairs. 
Head  from  above  short  and  blunt,  the  front  nearly  vertical,  dull  black, 
moderately  flat,  minutely  granulated,  clothed  with  appressed  golden 
pubescence  and  some  longer  black  erect  pile ;  inferior  margin  of  clypeas 
emarginated  in  the  middle,  thick,  elevated  into  a  slight  ridge,  yellow, 
smooth ',  tylus  a  little  prominent,  bald,  narrowing  inferiorly,  and,  to- 
gether  with  the  labrnm,  reddish-yellow ;  the  latter  a  little  longer,  pubes- 
cent, infuscated  at  tip ;  rostrum  reaching  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  cosa^v 
piceous;  antennae  black,  with  short  hairs;  the  first  and  second  joints 
more  or  less  fulvous,  black  above  and  beneath.  Ocelli  black.  Pronotum 
very  transverse,  minutely  scabrous,  the  sides  arcuated,  flattened,  the 
edge  a  little  reflexed ;  the  posterior  margin  very  concave  across  tbe 
scutellum ;  the  humeral  lobes  roundly  produced ;  callosities  occupying 
half  the  length,  moderately  prominent,  tbe  central  fovea  deep  aud 
transverse,  the  side-impressions  obsolete,  the  bounding  furrow  deep; 
scutellum  convex,  the  central  depression  deep,  sharply  defined  behind; 
the  base  finely  scabrous,  the  apical  half  rugulose.  Hemelytra  slightly 
convex ;  clavus  black,  the  apex  with  a  large  or  small  wedgesha|>ed 
yellow  spot;  corium  black  at  base,  sharply  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  the  pale  yellowish  surface;  the  basal  one-third  of  the  costal  margia 
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Toanded  and  a  little  broadly  expanded  and  tamed  ap,  the  margin  black, 
and  with  a  black  spot  at  the  apex :  costal  area  with  two  long  coutigaoas 
black  spots,  nearly  forming  a  black  streak,  the  second  interrnpted  by  a 
white  dot;  between  the  first  and  second  nervures  basally  a  black  spot, 
with  a  broad  ring  of  the  ground-color  around  it;  below  this  ocellas  is 
a  black  spot ;  at  the  end  of  the  second  nervnre  is  another  black  spot, 
sometimes  extended  to  the  inner  angle;  and  beyond  this  nervnre,  on  the 
disk,  is  a  long  black  spot ;  nervnres  black,  sometimes  pale  posteriorly, 
and  occasionally  destitate  of  the  intervening  black  spots ;  membrane 
pale  yellowish  or  white ;  the  nervnres  piceons  or  black,  excepting  the 
exterior  one,  which  is  generally  pale,  with  a  black  spot  at  its  tip ;  across 
the  middle  is  a  series  of  oblong  spots,  and  sometimes  a  larger  one  near 
the  base- of  the  third  cell,  the  apical  margin  generally  iufnscated; 
sternum  black,  the  prosternnm  slenderly  margined  behind  with  yellow ; 
legs  yellow,  wifch  fine,  short,  yellow  hairs ;  the  femora  having  two  rows 
of  brown  points  on  the  inner  and  outer  faces,  the  under  side  with  a 
blackish  streak ;  tibiae  with  black  spines  and  apex,  the  anterior  pair  with 
a  blackish  line  on  the  under  side ;  apex  of  the  last  tarsal  joint  black, 
the  nails  pale  brown ;  abdomen  black  or  blackish,  the  posterior  edges 
of  the  ventral  segments  whitish,  that  of  the  apical  segments  broadly 
whitish. 

Length  ^^  millimeters.    Width  of  pronotum  1^1^  millimeters. 

Dr.  St&l  reports  this  species  to  have  been  taken  in  Sitka.  Specimens 
belonging  to  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  kindly  sent  to  me 
for  study  by  Dr.  H.  A  von  Hagen,  were  taken  at  San  Diego  and  Bard's 
Hauch,  Oal.  These  specimens  are  larger  than  those  from  the  Bocky 
Mountain  region,  of  which  many  have  passed  through  my  hands,  from 
various  localities  in  Utah,  New  Mexico,  etc^  In  the  western  suburbs 
of  Denver,  Colo.,  it  may  be  met  with  in  untold  numbers  on  the  dark, 
damp,  sandy,  and  muddy  soil,  during  the  month  of  August.  A  few 
specimens  occurred  to  me  on  dark,  damp  soil,  next  the  stream  of  water 
raoniug  down  the  Beaver  Brook  Gulch,  and  also  in  similar  spots 
in  Clear  Creek  Canon.  I  can  find  no  characters  to  separate  it  from 
specimens  which  I  collected  in  Hayti  on  the  marshy  banks  of  the  Grand 
Anse  Biver  in  May,  nor  from  Cuban  specimens  received  from  Professor 
Poey.  It  occurs  also  in  New  Jersey  and  on  the  dark  mud  of  the  sea- 
coast  of  Maryland. 

Dr.  Packard  collected  it  near  Georgetown,  Colo.,  July  8,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  9,500  feet,  and  also  near  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  July  27. 

19.  8,  reperta^  new  sp. 

Closely  resembles  8.  marginalis  Fallen.  Deep,  dull  black,  sparsely 
clothed  with  golden  prostrate  pubescence,  and  the  head  and  pronotum 
with  a  few  erect  black  hairs.  Head  above  broad  and  blunt,  the  base 
forming  a  short  neck ;  the  surface  minutely  scabrous ;  eyes  prominent, 
brownish,  moderately  oblique ;  front  moderately  narrow  and  flat,  not 
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distinctly  arched  at  base ;  the  lower  margin  of  the  clypeas  callous, 
feebly  recarVed,testaceoas,  black  in  the  center;  tylna  and  labmm  form- 
ing an  arched  bridge,  dall  ocherOus,  the  former  a  little  concave  on  the 
sides  inferiorly,  the  latter  piceoas  at  tip  and  a  little  pabescent  Bostram 
reaching  npon  the  intermediate  cox»,dark  piceoas,  paler  at  tip.  Antea- 
DHB  moderately  stoat,  clothed  with  pale,  stiff  hairs;  basal  joint  doll 
yellow,  blac^  beneath ;  second  piceoas,  paler  at  base  and  tip,  not  twice  as 
long  as  the  basal  one,  and  a  little  thickened  at  tip ;  third  and  foarth  doll 
blackish,  sabfusiform,  subeqaal,  each  longer  than  the  basal  one.  Pro- 
notam  transverse,  snbtrapezoidal,  rather  flat,  with  the  sides  very  ob- 
lique, hardly  curving;  the  sabmargin  broadly  depressed  and  gradually 
narrowing  toward  the  front;  the  callosities. feebly  elevated,  deeply  and 
broadly  foveate  in  the  center,  bounded  by  a  deeply  impressed  line ;  the 
surface  minutely  and  densely  rugalose ;  posterior  margin  very  slightly 
concave,  with  the  humeral  angles  moderately  produced,  very  broad,  aud 
with  a  large,  low  fold  near  the  outer  angle.  Scutellum  scabrous  at 
base,  minutely,  transversely  wrinkled  ou  the  apical  half;  the  central 
impression  lunate,  distinct.  Legs  dall  testaceous,  very  hairy,  more  or 
less  marked  with  piceous  on  the  femora,  particularly  beneath,  on  the 
tibisB,  somewhat  in  spots,  the  tips,  spines,  and  the  basal  and  apical 
joints  of  the  tarsi  piceous-black,  the  nails  dull  testaceous.  Sternum 
and  under  side  of  the  body  shining  black,  minutely,  closely  whitii^h 
pubescent;  the  extreme  edge  of  the  presternum  and  of  the  ventral  seg- 
ments and  a  broad  end  of  the  genital  segment  of  the  female  whitish. 
Hemelytra  deep  black ;  the  corium  closely  yellow  and  black  pubescent^ 
densely  shagreened,  the  costal  margin  moderately  arcuated,  broadly  and 
continuously  flattened,  recurved  from  the  base  to  behind  the  middle ; 
the  costal  area  with  a  testaceous  small  spot  behind  the  middle  and  two 
smaller  parallel  ones  near  the  tip,  the  middle  nervure  with  a  spot  near 
the  base,  and  the  middle  areole  with  a  larger  spot  at  tip  and  two  or 
three  smaller  ones  near  the  tip ;  the  clavus  with  a  small  yellow  spot  near 
the  tip ;  membrane  dull  white,  fuscous  at  base  and  with  a  broad  cloud 
at  tip,  a  transverse  series  of  oblong  fuscous  spots  across  the  middle  and 
a  spot  at  the  tip  of  the  exterior  areole ;  the  uervares  piceous  or  black. 

Length  to  tip  of  hemelytra  4-4^  millimeters ;  to  tip  of  venter  3^-1 
millimeters.    Width  of  base  of  pronotum  1^  millimeters. 

A  few  specimens  from  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  collected 
in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

This  is  a  robust  little  species,  very  closely  related  to  S.  interstitkli^'i 
Say,  and  perhaps  only  a  variety  of  it.  But  the  different  shape  of  the 
pronotum,  with  the  other  details,  will  at  present  serve  to  separate  it. 

20.  S.  elongataj  new  sp. 

Long-elliptical,  narrower  anteriorly,  dull  black,  clothed  above  with 
prostrate  yellowish  pubescence,  and  with  a  few  erect  black  hairs  on 
the  head  and  pronotum.    Head  dull  black,  frout  very  oblique,  long  and 
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moderately  narrow,  convex,  forming  an  S-sided  tablet,  which  is  bilobed 
above,  grooved  down  the  middle,  and  with  the  lower  side-margins  of 
the  efypens  a  little  carinated,  black ;  an  oblong  callous  spot  each  side 
next  the  eyes  yellow  ;  tylas  smooth,  black,  yellow  at  tip ;  labram  pice- 
oug,  pabescent,  yellow  along  the  middle  line ;  eyes  brown,  oblique,  and 
very  prominent;    base  of  head  convex, forming  a  rather  long  neck, 
densely,  minntely  granulated ;  tip  of  the  lower  cheeks  orange ;  buccnlse 
and  throat  dull  black,  minutely  scabrous  and  whitish  pubescent.    Bos 
tram  reaching  behind  the  intermediate  coxsb,  blackish-piceous,  paler  at 
tip.   Antennse  slender,  as  long  as  from  the  tylus  to  tip  of  clavus,  pice- 
oiu ;  the  basal  joint  stouter,  fulvous  at  tip ;  the  second  very  long,  much 
more  than  twice  the  leugth  of  the  first,  pubescent ;  third  and   fourth 
dnl]  black,  pubescent,  slenderly  subfusiform,  subequal,  each  about  two- 
thirds  the  length  of  the  second.     Pronotum  subcampanulate,  trans- 
Terse,  densely  clothed  with  prostrate  golden  pubescence,  the  anterior 
part  very  narrow,  with  the  sides  steep  ,  the  callosities  prouiinent,  con- 
vex, rugose,  deeply  indented  on  the  middle  and  obliquely  so  each  side 
of  it ;  posterior  lobe  about  one-half  as  long  as  the  preceding,  deeply, 
squarely  sinuated,  the  humeral  angles  obliquely  prolonged,  flattened, 
loDgitndinally  sulcated,  rugose;  the  sides  broadly  flattened,  tapering 
anteriorly,  the  margin  abruptly  recurved,  and  fading  out  next  the  col- 
lunj.   Pectus  polished  black,  finely, prostrate,  whitish  pubescent;  pro- 
stenium  very  slenderly  margined  with  white.    Legs  dull  testaceous,  the 
femora  more  or  less  piceous  beneath  and  on  the  front  and  hind  sur- 
faces; tibiae  with  piceous  knees,  spines,  and  tip;  tarsi  dull  testaceous, 
the  basal  and  apical  joints  piceous,  the  nails  dull  testaceous.    Scutellum 
coarsely,  densely  scabrous  on  the  prominent  base,  the  impression  very 
distinct,  arcuated ;  the  apical  division  transversely  rugulose.    Hemely- 
tra  narrow,  thin,  very  minutely  scabrous,  with  a  very  few  coarse  punct- 
Qres  on  basal  and  costal  areoles ;  clavus  black,  golden  pubescent,  hav- 
ing a  few  coarse  punctures  and  a  wedge-shaped  yellow  spot  next  the  tip, 
placed  on  a  velvety-black  spot ;  corium  yellowish,  the  costal  margin 
broadly  arcuated,  the  base  broadly  flattened  and  turned  up,  the  edge 
black;  costal  area  broad  and  long,  the  base  blackish,  the  middle  with  a 
quadrate  spot,  and  near  the  tip  a  roundish  one ;  nervures  coarse  and 
d^ep  black ;  the  inner  areole  black,  with  two  yellow  small  s^xits  next 
the  enter  margin  and  before  the  apex,  and  with  a  larger  one  at  the  in- 
ner angle;  the  central  areole  black  at  base,  next  a  large  yellow  spot, 
and  then  black  with  three  moderately  large  yellow  spots,  the  last  one 
is  separated  from  the  apical  margin  by  a  black  line;  membrane  pale 
yellowish,  blackish  at  base,  with  black  nervules  margined  with  blackish, 
snd  spots  at  their. tips ;  a  marginal  blackish  line  on  the  apical  two-thirds 
of  the  outer  nervule,  and  with  a  transverse  series  of  streaks ;  oblong 
^ots  on  the  middle  of  the  areoles.    Venter  black,  minutely  sericeous 
pubescent;  the  middle  of  the  disk  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  genita 
^gment  yellowish  ;  posterior  margin  of  the  segments  pale  piceous. 

i 
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distinctly  arcbed  at  base ;  tbe  lower  margin  of  the  clypeas  callons^ 
feebly  recarV^ed, testaceous,  black  in  the  center;  tylos  and  labram  fonn- 
ing  an  arched  bridge,  dall  ocherOas,  tbe  former  a  little  concave  on  the 
sides  inferiorly,  the  latter  piceoas  at  tip  and  a  little  pubescent.  Bostram 
reaching  upon  the  intermediate  cox»,dark  piceous,  paler  at  tip.  Anten- 
nae moderately  stout,  clothed  with  pale,  stiff  hairs;  basal  joint  dnli 
yellow,  blac^  beneath ;  second  piceous,  paler  at  base  and  tip,  not  twice  as 
long  as  the  basal  one,  and  a  little  thickened  at  tip ;  third  and  fourth  doll 
blackish,  subfusiform,  subeqnal,  each  longer  than  the  basal  one.  Pro- 
notum  transverse,  snbtrapezoidal,  rather  flat,  with  the  sides  very  ob- 
lique, hardly  curving ;  the  snbmargin  broadly  depressed  and  gradnsdlr 
narrowing  toward  the  front ;  the  callosities  feebly  elevated,  deeply  and 
broadly  foveate  in  the  center,  bounded  by  a  deeply  impressed  line ;  tbe 
surface  minutely  and  densely  rugulose ;  posterior  margin  very  slightlv 
concave,  with  the  humeral  angles  moderately  produced,  very  broad,  and 
with  a  large,  low  fold  near  the  outer  angle.  Scutellum  scabrous  at 
base,  minutely,  transversely  wrinkled  on  the  apical  half;  the  central 
impression  lunate,  distinct.  Legs  dull  testaceous,  very  hairy,  more  or 
less  marked  with  piceous  on  tbe  femora,  particularly  beneath,  on  the 
tibiae,  somewhat  iu  spots,  tbe  tip^,  spines,  and  the  basal  and  apical 
joints  of  tbe  tarsi  piceous-black,  tbe  nails  dull  testaceous.  Sternum 
and  under  side  of  the  body  shining  black,  minutely,  closely  whitish 
pubescent;  the  extreme  edge  of  the  presternum  and  of  the  ventral  seg- 
ments and  a  broad  end  of  tbe  genital  segment  of  the  female  whitish. 
Hemelytra  deep  black ;  the  corium  closely  yellow  and  black  pubescent, 
densely  shagreeued,  the  costal  margin  moderately  arcuated,  broadly  and 
continuously  flattened,  recurved  from  tbe  base  to  behind  the  middle: 
tbe  costal  area  with  a  testaceous  small  spot  behind  tbe  middle  and  two 
smaller  parallel  ones  near  tbe  tip,  tbe  middle  nervure  with  a  spot  near 
the  base,  and  tbe  middle  areole  with  a  larger  spot  at  tip  and  two  or 
three  smaller  ones  near  tbe  tip ;  the  clavus  with  a  small  yellow  spot  near 
tbe  tip ;  membrane  dull  white,  fuscous  at  base  and  with  a  broad  cloud 
at  tip,  a  transverse  series  of  oblong  fuscous  spots  across  the  middle  and 
a  spot  at  tbe  tip  of  the  exterior  areole ;  tbe  uervures  piceous  or  black. 

Length  to  tip  of  hemelytra  4-4}  millimeters ;  to  tip  of  venter  3^-4 
millimeters.    Width  of  base  of  pronotum  1}  millimeters. 

A  few  specimens  from  tbe  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  collected 
in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

This  is  a  robust  little  species,  very  closely  related  to  8.  interstUialU 
Say,  and  perhaps  only  a  variety  of  it.  But  tbe  different  shape  of  Ihe 
pronotum,  with  tbe  other  details,  will  at  present  serve  to  separate  it. 

20.  S.  eUmgataj  new  sp. 

Long-elliptical,  narrower  anteriorly,  dull  black,  clothed  above  with 
prostrate  yellowish  pubescence,  and  with  a  few  erect  black  hairs  on 
tbe  bead  and  pronotum.    Head  dull  black,  front  very  oblique,  long  and 
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moderately  narrow,  convex,  forming  an  8-8ided  tablet,  which  is  bilobed 
£kbove,  grooved  down  the  middle,  and  with  the  lower  side-margins  of 
tlie  clypens  a  little  carinated,  black ;  an  oblong  callons  spot  each  side 
next  the  eyes  yellow  ;  tylas  smooth,  black,  yellow  at  tip ;  labram  pice- 
ous,  pubescent,  yellow  along  the  middle  line ;  eyes  brown,  oblique,  and 
^ery  prominent ;   base  of  head  convex,  forming  a  rather  long  neck, 
densely,  minutely  granulated ;  tip  of  the  lower  cheeks  orange ;  buccnlse 
and  throat  dull  black,  minutely  scabrous  and  whitish  pubescent.    Bos 
trum  reaching  behind  the  intermediate  coxse,  blackish-piceous,  paler  at 
tip.    AntennsB  slender,  as  long  as  from  the  tylus  to  tip  of  clavus,  pice- 
ous ;  the  basal  joint  stouter,  fulvous  at  tip ;  the  second  very  long,  much 
more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  first,  pubescent ;  third  and   fourth 
dall  black,  pubescent,  slenderly  subfusiform,  subequal,  each  about  two- 
thirds  the  length  of  the  second.     Pronotum  subcampanulate,  trans- 
verse, densely  clothed  with   prostrate  golden  pubescence,  the  anterior 
part  very  narrow,  with  the  sides  steep  ,  the  callosities  prominent,  con- 
vex, rugose,  deeply  indented  on  the  middle  and  obliquely  so  each  side 
of  it ;  posterior  lobe  about  one-half  as  long  as  the  preceding,  deeply, 
squarely  sinuated,  the  humeral  angles  obliquely  prolonged,  flattened, 
longitudinally  snlcated,  rugose ;  the  sides  broadly  flattened,  tapering 
anteriorly,  the  margin  abruptly  recurved,  and  fading  out  next  the  col- 
Inm.    Pectus  polished  black,  finely,  prostrate,  whitish  pubescent;  pro- 
sternum  very  slenderly  margined  with  white.    Legs  dull  testaceous,  the 
femora  more  or  less  piceons  beneath  and  on  the  front  and  hind  sur- 
faces ;  tibiae  with  piceous  knees,  spines,  and  tip ;  tarsi  dull  testaceous, 
the  basal  and  apical  joints  piceons,  the  nails  dull  testaceous.    Scutellnm 
coarsely,  densely  scabrous  on  the  prominent  base,  the  impression  very 
distinct,  arcuated ;  the  apical  division  transversely  rngulose.    Hemely- 
tra  narrow,  thin,  very  minutely  scabrous,  with  a  very  few  coarse  punct- 
ures on  basal  and  costal  areoles ;  clavus  black,  golden  pubescent,  hav- 
ing a  few  coarse  punctures  and  a  wedge  shaped  yellow  spot  next  the  tip, 
placed  on  a  velvety-black  spot ;  corium  yellowish,  the  costal  margin 
broadly  arcuated,  the  base  broadly  flattened  and  turned  up,  the  edge 
black;  costal  area  broad  and  long,  the  base  blackish,  the  middle  with  a 
quadrate  spot,  and  near  the  tip  a  roundish  one;  nervures  coarse  and 
deep  black ;  the  inner  areole  black,  with  two  yellow  small  spots  next 
the  outer  margin  and  before  the  apex,  and  with  a  larger  one  at  the  in- 
ner angle;  the  central  areole  blcck  at  base,  next  a  large  yellow  spot, 
and  then  black  with  three  moderately  large  yellow  spots,  the  last  one 
is  separated  from  the  apical  margin  by  a  black  line;  membrane  pale 
yellowish,  blackish  at  base,  with  black  nervnles  margined  with  blackish, 
and  spots  at  their  tips;  a  marginal  blackish  line  on  the  apical  two- thirds 
of  the  outer  nervule,  and  with  a  transverse  series  of  streaks;  oblong 
spots  on  the  middle  of  the  areoles.    Venter  black,  minutely  sericeous 
pubescent;  the  middle  of  the  disk  and  the  po.?terior  part  of  the  genita 
segment  yellowish  ;  posterior  margin  of  the  segments  pale  piceous. 
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Length  to  tip  of  venter  5  millimeters;  to  tip  of  hemelytra  6  milli- 
meters.   Width  of  base  of  pronotam  2  millimeters. 

One  female,  the  type,  is  the  only  Hpecimen  that  I  have  seen.  It  is 
from  British  Oolambia,  and  belongs  to  the  Mnseam  of  Comparative 
Zoology.  It  seems  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  European  8.  lat^^  H. 
Schf. 

21.  8.  orbiculata^  new  sp. 

Almost  circularly  ovate,  deep  dull  black  when  invested  with  the  cloth- 
ing, but  shining  black  when  rubbed ;  the  upper  surface  invested  with 
long,  erect,  golden  and  blackish,  almost  matted  pubescence.  Head  wide, 
from  above  blunt  and  short ;  the  front  almost  vertical,  a  little  carved, 
clothed  with  erect  black  hairs  and  prostrate  golden  pubescence ;  front  a 
little  flattened;  vertex  with  an  indented  point  each  side  near  the  eye; 
ocelli  small,  pale  piceous ;  base  of  head  smooth,  not  obviously  punctate, 
a  little  convex,  forming  a  moderate  neck ;  tylus  very  slightly  prominent, 
shining,  pale  fulvous;  lower  edge  of  the  clypeus  fulvous,  very  slenderly 
recurved ;  labrum  broad,  fulvous,  invested  with  pale  yellow  bristles* 
liostrum  testaceous,  reaching  upon  the  posterior  coxsb.  Antennas  short, 
moderately  slender,  the  basal  joint  short  and  stout,  testaceous;  the 
second  quite  slender,  pale  piceous,  testaceous  at  the  base  and  piceoas 
at  tip,  about  twice  as  long  as  the  basal  one ;  it  and  the  following  joints 
with  remote  erect  hairs;  two  last  joints  subequal,  long,  snbfusiform, 
blackish,  longer  than  the  basal  joint  Pronotum  transverse,  contracted 
at  the  collum,  flattened,  the  sides  oblique  but  arcuated,  with  the  sab- 
margin  moderately  broadly  flattene'd,  of  almost  uniform  width  through- 
out, a  little  upturned,  thick,  a  little  turned  in  and  widened  at  the  pos- 
terior angles;  posterior  margin  moderately  deeply  concave,  the  humeral 
angles  produced,  broad,  short,  scooped  out ;  anterior  lobe  with  the  cal- 
losities feebly  elevated,  but  not  nearly  extending  to  the  lateral  margin, 
the  transverse  line  deeply  seated ;  posterior  lobe  about  one- third  the 
length  of  the  anterior  one,  indistinctly  rugulose.  Scutellum  not  dis- 
tinctly punctate,  short  and  wide,  deeply  Innately  impressed  on  the  mid- 
dle, the  surface  beneath  the  dense  pubescence  polished,  jet-black.  Ster- 
num jet-black,  polished,  finely  whitish  pubescent,  the  pieces  of  the  meso- 
pleura  more  or  less  white.  Goxee  piceous,  paler  at  tip;  legs  pale  orange 
or  fulvous,  the  spines  and  extreme  tip  of  the  tibisB,  the  basal  joint  of 
tarsi,  the  end  of  the  apical  joint,  and  the  nails  piceous.  Hemelytra  fiat, 
disk-like,  the  costal  margin  almost  semicircular,  narrowly  flattened  and 
upturned,  pale  yellow,  not  wider  at  base;  corium  velvety-blackish, 
densely  coated  with  prostrate  golden  pubescence  and  with  longer  black- 
ish hairs ;  costal  area  very  wide,  with  a  testaceous  spot  on  the  middle 
entering  from  the  outer  margin,  and  a  similar  one  before  the  tip ;  nearly 
one-half  of  the  posterior  margin  running  from  the  outer  angle  testa- 
ceous, and  the  inner  edge  of  the  clavus  very  narrowly  of  the  same  color; 
disk  with  about  four  round  bluish  spots,  and  a  similar  spot  near  the  apex 
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of  tfae  clavas;  membrane  fuscoas,  a  spot  at  the  inner  angle,  the  inner 
mar^n,  the  posterior  snbmargin,  and  an  apical  spot,  four  spots  on  the 
bases  of  the  areoles,  and  four  near  their  tips  pale  testaceous.  Venter 
black,  terminated  with  white,  and  closely  invested  with  prostrate  whitish 
pubescence. 

Liength  to  tip  of  hemeiytra  3J-4J  millimeters.  Width  of  base  of  pro^ 
notam  1^2  millimeters.    Width  across  hemeiytra  2-2^  millimeters. 

This  neat  and  unusual  form  of  Salda  has  a  very  wide  range  of  distri- 
bution. It  occurs  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  ¥ew  York, 
Illinois,  and  Texas,  and  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  has  speci- 
mens from  Galaveras  and  San  Diego,  Cal. 

22.  8.humUis. 

Acanthia  humUis  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  35,  No.  4. 

Elliptical,,  black,  velvety,  above  closely  invested  with  minute  yellow 
prostrate  pubescence ;  the  eyes  very  large,  prominent,  round,  brown, 
placed  obliquely.  Head  at  base,  with  a  narrow  neck,  conforming  to  the 
width  of  the  front  of  pronotum,  black,  dull,  minutely  scabrous^  the  front 
very  narrow  between  the  eyes,  from  above  blunt,  short,  a  little  flat- 
tened, with  two  indented  points  each  side  and  one  in  the  middle ;  tylus 
slightly  prominent,  and,  together  with  the  labrum,  pale  ocherous  or  yel- 
low, the  ends  of  lower  cheeks  also  ocherous.  Rostrum  reaching  upon 
the  posterior  coxse,  pale  piceons.  AntennsB  testaceous,  slender,  and 
moderately  long;  the  apex  of  the  second  joint  and  all  of  the  third  and 
fourth  joints  blackish ;  the  second  joint  about  twice  as  long  as  the  basal 
one  and  much  more  slender;  the  third  and  fourth  slender,  subequal; 
all  but  the  basal  one  with  erect  hairs.  Pronotum  trapezoidal,  trans- 
verse, very  narrow  in  front,  the  sides  oblique,  a  little  prominent  at  the 
shoulders,  the  lateral  margins  very  slenderly  reflexed,  decnrved,  and 
lost  before  reaching  the  anterior  margin ;  the  surface  very  minutely  sca- 
brous ;  anterior  lobe  moderately  elevated,  transversely  indented  on  the 
middle,  the  impressed  line  distinct  but  not  very  deep ;  posterior  division 
a  little  shorter,  moderately  flattened ;  posterior  margin  a  very  little  sin- 
uated,  the  humeral  angles  oblique,  short,  flat,  the  outer  angles  subacute, 
with  an  oblong  tubercle  placed  next  the  outside.  Scutellum  long,  mod- 
erately depressed  in  the  middle  and  more  deeply  each  side,  coarsely 
scabrous  at  base,  finely  rugulose  on  the  apical  division.  Pectus  and  ster- 
num jet-black,  highly  polished,  closely  covered  with  appressed,  fine, 
white  pubescence.  Legs  pale  testaceous ;  the  coxae  black,  with  white 
tips ;  femora  broadly  banded  near  the  tip  with  fulvous;  tibiae  piceous  at 
tip,  and  with  pale  piceous  spines  ;  apex  of  the  last  tarsal  joint  black 
the  nails  pale  piceous.  Hemeiytra  velvety-black,  minutely,  densely 
clothed  with  black  and  golden  pubescence,  minutely  punctate ;  the  cos- 
tal margin  broadly  arcuated,  with  the  edge  narrowly  reflexed ;  the  cos- 
tal area  broad,  pale  yellow  or  white,  with  a  small,  black,  longish  patch  at 
base,  another  oblong,  large  spot  behind  the  middle,  against  the  inner 
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margin,  and  a  trace  on  the  outer  margin,  and  the  tip  with  a  transverse 
black  spot ;  nervnres  black ;  middle  areole  with  an  oval  spot  near  the 
outer  nervure,  basally,  a  round  one  a  little  way  behind  this,  a  few  specks 
behind  the  middle,  a  dot  near  the  apex  inwardly,  and  a  dot  near  the 
inner  tip  of  the  clavus  pale  yellow;  membrane  pale  yellow,  a  little 
clouded  at  base  and  on  the  apical  margin,  the  apex  with  a  piceous  spot 
on  the  apex  of  the  outer  areole ;  uervures  piceous ;  the  areoles  with  a 
transverse  series  of  oblong  fuscons  spots  (sometimes  the  spots  are  in- 
terrupted, forming  a  partially  double  series).  Venter  black,  clothed  with 
prostrate  white  pubescence,  the  posterior  margin  of  the  segments  slen- 
derly piceous ;  the  apical  segment  of  the  female  broadly  white. 

Length  to  tip  of  hemelytra  3-3^  millimeters.  Width  of  base  of  pro- 
notum  1^  millimeters.  . 

Common  in  Maryland,  within  the  limits  of  the  metamorphic  belt, 
npon  damp  sand  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  the  rocks,  near  creeks 
and  brooks,  in  June  and  July.  It  is  also  common  in  Northwestern  and 
Northern  Florida  ]  and  specimens  have  been  sent  to  me  from  Texas, 
Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania.  I  have  also  collected  it  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  D.  C.  It  occurs  like- 
wise in  Western  North  Carolina  and  in  Georgia.  It  is  of  precisely  the 
same  form  as  8,  cincta  H.  Schf.  of  England  and  France,  agreeing  with 
that  species  in  most  of  its  details,  and,  upon  sufficient  comparison,  may 
prove  to  be  the  same  species. 

Family  VELIID^. 

Hebbus  Curtis. 
H.  sobrinus,  new  sp. 

Robust,  brunneo-fuscous,  beneath  mostly  blackish -piceous,  with  the 
sternum,  coxce,  and  legs  testaceous.  Head  stout,  not  so  long  nor  so 
tapering  as  in  H.  pusillus  Fallen  ;  the  vertex  and  face  very  convex,  at 
the  tip  thickly  hairy.  Antennae  dull  testaceous,  pubescent ;  the  basal 
joint  thickest,  narrowed  at  base,  longer  than  the  second;  the  third 
longest,  slender,  gf  the  same  thickness  as  the  succeeding  ones.  Under 
side  of  the  head  and  bucculse  dull  testaceous;  the  rostrum  slendert 
reaching  upon  the  venter,  dull  testaceous.  Eyes  dark  brown,  with  feff 
and  coarse  facets.  Pronotum  broader  than  long,  flattened ;  the  humeri 
well  defined  by  a  brown  sulcus;  impressed  line  between  the  lobes  dis- 
tinct, as  also  the  three  indentations  upon  the  center,  those  each  side 
less  distinct;  the  surface  very  minutely  punctate.  Pleurae  darker, 
having  a  few,  very  remote,  coarse  punctures.  Venter  smooth,  black- 
piceous,  densely  sericeous  pubescent,  margined  with  dull  fulvous.  Hem- 
elytra  pale  brownish,  minutely  pubescent;  the  nervnres  thick,  darker; 
the  costal  margin  almost  straight,  a  little  incurved  near  the  tip ;  mera. 
brane  scarcely  reaching  the  tip  of  the  venter,  pale,  dull  brown,  slenderly 
margined  with  paler  brown.  Tergum  ftiscous,  whitish,  sericeous  pubes- 
cent, the  reflexed  margins  yellow. 
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Length  scant  2  millimeters.     Width  of  base  of  pronotam  f  millime- 
ter. 
A  few  specimens  occurred  on  the  margins  of  ponds  west  of  Denver. 

Family  HYGEOMETEID^. 

Hygeoteechus  St&l. 
H.  remigis. 

OerrU  remigia  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  35,  No.  1. 

Collected  by  Dr. Packard,  on  July  10,  in  Denver;  at  Boulder,  Jane 
20 ;  and  at  Manitou,  July  15.  It  was  found  also  by  myself  on  the  still 
water  along  the  margins  of  Sloan's  Lake ;  and  it  was  very  abundant 
also  on  the  surface  of  the  irrigating  canal  .proceeding  from  the  caiion  of 
the  Arkansas,  in  August. 

LiMNOTBECHUS  St^l. 

L.  marginatus, 

Gerris  marginatus  Say,  Heteropt.^ew  HarmoDy,  36,  No.  2. 

Dr.  Packard  collected  specimens  of  it  near  Manitou,  July  15.    It  was 

seen  by  me  on  the  surface  of  puddles  in  the  western  suburbs  of  Denver, 

in  August. 

LiMNOPOEUS  St&l. 
L.  rvfoseuiellatus, 

Gerris  rt^foBcutellata  Lat.,  Gen.  et  Sp.  Ins.,  iii,  134,  No.  2. 

It  was  collected  by  Dr.  Packard,  at  Denver,  July  28,  and  by  myself 
on  the  surface  of  small  ponds  and  puddles  in  the  depressions  of  the 
plains  west  of  Denver,  August  8  and  later. 

Family  NOTONECTID^. 

NOTONECTA  Linn. 

1.  JV.  insulata. 

Notoneota  insulata  Kirby,  Fauna  Bor.-Anier.,  iv.  285,  No.  399. 
NotonecUt  rugosa  Fieber,  Khynohotog.,  52,  No.  7. 

This  species  was  quite  common  in  several  pools  of  water  standing  in 
hollows  near  the  bed  of  creek  on  the  outskirts  of  Denver,  August  4  and 
5.  By  the  18th  of  August,  the  inhabitants  of  these  pools  had  gone,  and 
the  pools  essentially  dried  up. 

2.  N.  undulata. 

NoUtnecta  undutaia  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  39,  No.  1. 

Found  in  the  same  pools  as  the  preceding,  and  at  the  same  time,  but 

much  less  abundant ;  also  in  Sloan's  Lake,  west  of  Denver.    Larva, 

nymph,  and  imago  likewise  from  the  latter  place,  by  Dr.  Packard, 

July  10. 

Family  CORISID^. 

GoEiXA,  Geoff. 
1.  C  sutilis. 

Corixa  Butilia  Uhler,  Ball.  U.  8.  Geol.  Sary.,  vol.  ii.  No.  v,  p.  73. 

A  few  specimens  were  met  with  in  Sloan's  Lake,  on  the  highlands 
west  of  Denver,  August  5. 
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2.  0.  interrupta, 

Corixa  interrupta  Say,  Joarn.  Acad.  Phiku,  iv,  2)28,  No.  1. 

A  few  examples  were  taken  in  Sloan's  Lake,  on  the  highlands  west  of 
Denver,  in  July  by  Dr.  Packard,  and  in  Augoat  by  myself. 

3.  C  tumidaj  new  sp. 

Pale  fuscons,  elongated,  the  whitish  lines  generally  broader  than  the 
brown  spaces ;  the  surface  very  obsoletely  rastrated  on  the  proootam, 
and  not  rastrated,  but  faintly  uneven,  on  the  clavus  and  corium.  Head 
longer  than  wide,  white,  the  vertex  tumid,  subconically  rounded  in  front, 
with  a  blunt  ridge  along  the  middle  line,  which  terminates  in  a  carina  an- 
teriorly, and  in  an  angular  production  of  the  occiput  posteriorly ;  each  side 
of  this  ridge  is  a  line  of  coarse  punctures,  connecting  anteriorly  with  some 
finer  ones ;  next  the  inner  margin  of  the  eyes  the  surface  is  linearly  im- 
pressed and  finely  punctate;  the  occipital  margin  carinately  elevated, and 
having  the  angle  next  the  eye  depressed  and  punctate;  front  long,ovately 
excavated  in  its  whole  length,  and  in  its  width  below  the  first  third ;  a 
large  elliptical  fossa  next  the  lower  angle  of  each  eye  invaded  by  a  group 
of  coarse  punctures.  Pronotum  of  medium  length,  somewhat  obliquely 
arcuated  behind,  pale  yellowish,  highly  polished,  with  nine  very  slender, 
brown,  complete  lines,  and  about  three  shorter  ones  (sometimes  with 
fewer  full  lines  and  more  sharp  ones) ;  the  first  line  interrupted  in  the 
middle;  clavus  margined  with  brown  bdsally  on  the  outer  margio,  aad 
with  a  slender  brown  line  on  the  inner  submargin;  the  surface  yellov- 
ish-white,  with  a  few  straight,  very  short,  brown,  slender  lines  at  base, 
some  connected  with  the  inner  margin  and  others  with  the  outer  mar- 
gin ;  the  brown  lines  behind  the  base  slender,  wavy,  arranged  in  two 
series,  each  starting  from  the  opposite  margins,  and  along  the  middle 
coalescing  in  part,  and  forming  a  longitudinal,  wavy  line;  coriam 
highly  polished,  yellowish-white,  the  brown  lines  slender,  wavy,  form- 
ing generally  about  three  transverse  series,  and  coalescing  posteriorly 
to  form  two  longitudinal  lines;  the  costal  edge  brown,  with  the  epi- 
pleura  whitish,  and  having  the  transverse  nervure  and  a  spot  before  the 
apex  fuscous ;  membrane  with  vermiculate  brown  line  behind  the  mid- 
dle, more  or  less  coalescing  posteriorly.  Legs  yellowish- white,  the  pos- 
terior ones  long,  with  the  hindmost  tarsi  and  tip  of  tibiae  piceous;  palas 
of  the  male  very  short,  tinged  with  tawny,  depressed  near  the  tip, 
shaped  like  a  shovel,  with  a  round  base,  very  obliquely  truncated,  leav- 
ing the  tip  quite  acute,  the  inner  margin  with  a  few  moderately  long 
bristles;  fore  tibise  compressed,  a  little  incurved,  longer  than  wide,  the 
outer  margins  a  little  arcuated,  the  posterior  submargin  with  au  im- 
pressed line,  and  the  anterior  margin  carinated.  Tergum  blackish,  with 
the  connexivnm  yellowish ;  venter  blackish,  with  the  surface  very  rai- 
nutely,  whitish  pubescent;  the  posterior  margins  of  the  segments  and 
the  connexivnm  yellowish. 

Length  to  tip  of  hemelytra  6-6J  millimeters.     Width  of  base  of  prono- 
tum lJ-2  millimeters. 
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The  pronotam  hns  a  short  longitadiDal  carina  on  the  front  of  the  disk. 

Inhabits  Sloan's  Lake,  west  of  Denver.  Found  there  by  Dr.  Packard 
on  Jaly  10,  and  by  myself  in  the  early  part  of  Augnst.  Besides,  it  oc- 
curred in  several  pools  of  water  on  the  low  grounds  of  the  suburbs  of 
Denver,  August  5  and  8.  Later,  the  pools  had  dried  up,  and  their  in- 
habitants were  no  longer  to  be  found  there. 

4.  C  decolor. 

Corixa  decolor  Uhler,  in  PackarcVs  Insects  Inhabiting  Salt  Water,  Silliman's 
Jonrn.,  1871,  106. 

Found  by  Dr.  Packard,  on  July  27,  in  a  brook  flowing  into  Great  Salt 
Lake,  Utah,  and  in  the  lake. 

HOMOPTERA. 

Family  STRIDULANTIA. 

Cicada  Fab. 

1.  C.parvnla. 

Cicada  parvula  Say»  Journ.  Aoad.  Phila ,  iv,  333,  No.  5. 

Two  varieties  of  this  species  were  collected,  June  25,  at  Lawrence, 
Eans. 

2.  C.  synodica. 

Cicada  aynodica  Say,  Joarn.  Acad.  Phila.,  iv/334,  No.  6. 

One  specimen  occurred  to  me,  on  August  II,  near  Canon  City,  Colo. 
It  was  dead  and  lodged  in  the  axil  of  one  of  the  Elkhorn  Cacti,  which 
there  abound  on  the  foot-hills. 

3.  C.  putnami,  new  sp. 

Blue-black,  polished,  pubescent,  narrow,  with  long  hemelytra.  Head 
transverse,  bluntly  triangular,  blue-black,  clothed  with  erect,  brownish 
pubescence,  rugose  and  uneven  ;  moderately  flat  above,  with  the  orbits 
a  little  upturned,  and  eyes  spherical,  large,  prominent,  and  projecting 
over  the  anterior  angles  of  the  pronotum  ;  disk  of  the  vertex  convexly 
elevated,  with  the  middle  line  deeply'  grooved,  including  the  bed  of  the 
anterior  ocellus,  and  with  an  arcuated,  impressed  line  each  side  in  the 
broad  depression,  anteriorly  bounded  by  a  straight,  transverse,  impressed 
line^  snpra-antennal  plates  orange,  deeply  excavated  to  receive  the  an- 
tennaB;  antennae  stout,  black,  the  basal  joint  orange,  projecting  a  little 
beyond  the  margin  of  the  plate;  hypostoma  compressed,  margined  each 
side  with  bright  orange,  distinctly  ribbed,  the  face  longitudinally  split, 
and  the  gaping  edges  raised,  thick,  orange ;  the  front  superiorly  bluntly 
Bemicircular,  rugulose,  grooved  on  the  middle  line  and  with  a  large  fossa 
in  the  center;  outer  cheeks  angular  above,  carinate,  and  edged  with 
orange;  labrum  orange,  the  .rostrum  black,  but  banded  with  orange  at 
base,  the  tip  reaching  well  back  upon  the  posterior  coxse.  Pronotum 
Bbort,  blue-black,  pubescent,  dull,  rugose,  and  irregularly  tuberculated. 
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the  sides  steeply  rounded,  the  anterior  margin  narrowl}*,  the  poste- 
rior margin  hroadly,  and  the  flat,  middle  line,  not  reaching  to  the  base, 
orange;  lateral  margins  a  little  obliqae,  deeply  decarved  on  the  middle, 
causing  the  anterior  angle  to  be  upturned,  the  latter  almost  rectangnlar, 
but  blunted ;  posterior  margin  a  little  concave,  the  outer  angles  lobate, 
broad,  flattened,  obliquely  recurved  behind  the  transverse,  impressed 
line  which  separates  the  lobes,  the  outer  margin  oblique,  almost  trun- 
cate ;  each  side  anteriorly  with  two  oblique,  impressed  lines.  Propleune 
orange,  rugose,  with  the  margins  thickened  and  a  little  raised ;  the  other 
pleural  pieces,  sternum,  and  coxse  dull  black,  hairy,  margined  with  or- 
ange; the  tympanic  fulcra  and  the  legs  also  orange,  invested  with  ful- 
vous pubescence ;  femora  broadly  black  on  the  upper,  fore,  and  hinder 
sides ;  the  anterior  pair  also  black  on  the  under  side,  having  two  long, 
slender,  cylindrical  teeth,  of  which  the  one  near  the  middle  is  very 
oblique ;  apices  of  the  tarsi  and  nails  blackish.  Mesonotnm  polished, 
blue-black,  obsoletely  rugulose  and  punctate,  the  scutellum  raised  into  a 
V,  carried  back  upon  the  metanotum,  and  blunt  and  tumid  at  tip ;  the 
metanotnm  orange,  short,  with  a  black  spot  on  the  middle.  Hemelytra 
and  wings  hyaline,  faintly  tinged  with  brown  toward  the  apex ;  base, 
tegulse,  and  costal  nervure  orange,  the  latter  long  and  broadly  arcuated; 
the  marginal  nervure  beyond  the  anastomosis  and  all  the  other  nervule^ 
blackish-piceous ;  the  costal  areole  very  long  and  broad,  the  discoidal 
also  long  and  broad,  much  ^ider  at  the  posterior  end  ;  the  areole  joining 
the  tip  of  the  costal  one  on  its  inner  side  short  and  triangular ;  the  api- 
cal areoles  narrow,  but  not  very  long.  Abdomen  black,  hairy,  the  male 
genital  sheath  very  long,  tubular,  a  little  tapering. 

Length  to  end  of  genital  sheath  21  millimeters;  to  tip  of  closed 
hemelytra  26  millimeters.    Width  of- base  of  pronotum  7  millimeters. 

Collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Clear  Creek,  Colorado,  by  Mr.  J.  Duncan 
Putnam,  to  whom  I  take  great  pleasure  in  dedicating  this  pretty  little 
species.  It  pertains  to  the  same  group  as  C.  areolata  Chi.,  agreeing 
with  it  pretty  nearly  in  the  shape  of  the  genital  organs.  But  it  differs 
in  the  prominence  of  the  eyes,  in  the  narrower  pronotum  jand  hemelytra, 
and  in  the  more  acutely  angular  ends  of  the  areoles.  Other  specimeDs 
have  been  taken  at  Ogden,  Utah,  which  are  identical  with  the  type  in 
color  and  structure.  For  the  specimen  obtained  by  Mr.  Putnam,  I  am 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Baron  Osteu  Sacken. 

Family  MBMBRAOID^. 

Cebesa  Fairm. 
C.  buhalus. 

Membracis  buhalus  Fab.,  Ent.  Syst.,  iv,  14. 

I  met  with  this  species  at  every  station  in  Colorado  that  afforded 
moisture  sufficient  for  the  growth  of  willows.  The  species  is  quite  as 
abundant  and  variable  as  we  find  it  to  be  in  Maryland,  Delaware,  and 
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New  Jersey.  In  the  ihood  tain -gulches,  at  the  higher  levels  which  admit 
the  development  of  the  willow,  I  found  it  iu  less  numbers,  of  smaller 
size,  and  with  less  prominent  thoracic  horns.  As  iu  Maryland,  I  took, 
from  a  single  clump  of  willow-bushes,  a  series  of  forms  ranging  from 
the  extreme,  with  short,  blunt,  thoracic  angles,  and  fiUed-out  or  convex 
disk,  to  that  with  long  recurved  angles  and  concave  disk.  In  Denver 
City,  it  was  also  found  abundantly  upon  many  kinds  of  weeds  growing 
on  the  depressed  spots  near  water,  as  well  as  upon  the  willows ;  and  it 
was  only  a  little  less  common  near  Canon  City,  where  the  soil  is  very 
different  from  that  near  Denver.    In  Clear  Creek  Caiion,  it  was  not  rare. 

Enchenopa  Amyot  et  Serv. 
JE,  curvata. 

Memiracia  curvaia  Fab.,  Syst.  Rhyng.,  13,  No.  34. 
Membraoia  latipea  Say,  LoDg's  Expedition,  ii,  302,  No.  5. 
Enchenopa  antonina  Walker,  Brit.  Mas.  Homopt.,  ii,  488,  No.  32. 
Enchenopa  venoaa  Walk.,  E.  denaa  Walk.,  E.  frigida  Walk.,  E.  hxTMiCHlata  Walk., 
ib.,  ii,  pp.  488-491. 

Not  uncommon  in  many  parts  of  Colorado  on  the  plains  and  foot-hills. 
I  met  with  it  in  Denver,  near  Golden,  near  Colorado  Springs,  on  small 
plants  in  low  grounds,  and  also  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  near 
Canon  City  in  August.  Dr.  Packard  obtained  a  specimen  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boulder  on  June  29. 

PUBLILIA  Stal. 

p.  modesta. 

Publilia  modeata  Uhler,  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Snrv.,  ii,  78,  No.  2. 

Not  abundant  in  any  of  the  localities  visited  by  me.  I  detected  a  few 
specimens  in  Clear  Creek  Caiion,  August  6;  at  Colorado  Springs  and 
Maniton,  August  17,  and  west  of  Denver,  August  18;  also  at  Pueblo, 
August  10. 

Cyetosia  Fitch. 
C  fenestrata* 

Ctprtoaiafenestrata  Fitcb,  Fourth  Ann.  Report,  49,  No.  2. 

A  few  specimens  occurred  to  me  while  beating  small  oak-trees  at  Man- 
iton, August  16. 

Family  CERCOPID^. 

APHBOPHdBA  Oerm. 
A,  quadrangularis. 

Ceroopia  quadrangularia  Say,  Jonrn.  Acad.  Phila.,  iv,  335. 

One  specimen  from  the  vicinity  of  Canon  City,  and  a  few  others  from 
the  region  of  irrigation  west  of  Denver,  August  6  to  17.  Probably  the 
scarcity  of  this  insect  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  lateness  of  the 
season  during  which  I  was  in  the  field.  It  i&  usually  common  in  the 
places  to  which  it  attaches  itself  in  its  onward  distribution. 
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Phil^nus  Stal. 
P.  lineatus. 

CicadtJkUneata  Lion.,  Systema  Natnrie  [ed.  12],  709,  No.  3L 
Philcenu9  Hnfiotus  St&l,  Hemipt.  Fiibriciana,  ii,  16,  No.  2, 

On  the  foot-hills  near  Golden,  Aagast  5.    Doabtless  it  is  widely  dis- 

tribated  through  the  moantainoas  region  of  Colorado ;  bat  my  period  of 

collectiug  was  probably  too  late  in  the  season  for  the  swarms  in  which 

it  sometimes  appears. 

Glastopteba  Germ. 
0.  delicata. 

Claaloptera  delioata  Uhler,  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sarv.,  ii,  82. 

I  found  only  one  specimen  near  Colorado  Springs,  while  sweeping 
rank  growths  of  plants  in  damp  ground,  on  August  16. 

Family  FULGORIDiE. 

ScoLOPS  Germ. 
j8^.  sulcipe^, 

Falgora  Bulcipet  Say,  Joar.  Aoad.  Phila.,  iv,  335. 
FlatapungeM  Germ.,  Thon.  Entom.  Arohiy.,  ii,  p.  47,  No.  11. 

Captured  on  August  18,  on  low  ground,  in  the  suburbs  of  Denver. 

Cixius  Latr. 
0.  vicarius, 

Cixiu9  vicarltu  Walker,  British  Museain  List  Homopt.,  ii,  343,  No.  22. 

Originally  described  from  Florida,  but  now  known  also  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland,  Texas.  A  few  specimens  occurred  to  me  while 
sweeping  the  weeds  in  Western  Denver  on  August  6.  They  were 
smaller  than  the  specimens  from  Texas,  and  had  the  spots  of  the  hem- 
elytra  much  reduced  in  size. 

Stiboma  Fieb. 
8.  inconspictia^  new  sp. 

Bobust;  vertex  a  little  tumid,  excavated  each' side  and  before  tbe 
apex,  sordid  testaceous,  marked  with  black.  Front  long  and  moderately 
narrow,  almost  parallel-sided,  a  little  infuscated,  the  lateral  keels  prom- 
inent, pieeous  below  the  first  third,  the  two  central  keels  approximate^ 
coalescing  above,  pieeous ;  epistoma  with  the  middle  and  lateral  carinas 
and  a  slender  stripe  each  side  of  the  middle  pieeous;  rostrum  somewhat 
pieeous.  Byes  very  moderately  convex,  longer  than  high,  dark  brown, 
margined  with  orange,  the  excavated  inferior  lobe  yellowish-white. 
Pronotum  dull  testaceous,  the  disk  posteriorly  fuscous,  minately  scab- 
rous, with  the  central  keel  abbreviated  anteriorly,  and  the  lateral  keels 
high,  oblique,  entire,  a  little  infuscated ;  decurved  sides  orange,  wave<lt 
acutely  tapering,  with  the  margins  recurved.  Mesonotnm  a  little  de- 
pressed, smooth,  dull  testaceous,  tricarinate,  the  carinsB  tinged  with 
pieeous.  Legs  pale  yellowish,  the  fore  and  middle  femora  obsoletely 
lineated  with  fuscous;  the  tibiae  a  little  infuscated  and  with  fuscous 
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spines ;  the  apex  of  "".he  last  tarsal  joint  and  the  nails  black-piceous. 
Mesoplenrse  with  the  round  indentation  fuscous ;  the  coxsb  also  a  little 
fuscous.  Hemelytra  short,  not  reaching  beyond  the  middle  of  the  abdo- 
men, broad,  bluntly  rounded  behiud,  a  little  dusky,  but  paler  exteriorly, 
on  the  base,  disk,  and  posteriorly  having  some  obscure,  blackish,  irregular 
cloudings,  the  uervures  very  distinct,  those  of  the  disk  interrupted  with 
piceous,  and  forking  at  tip ;  the  apical  margin  a  little  thickened.  Ter- 
gum  dull  ocherous,  with  the  posterior  margins  of  the  segments  black  ; 
venter  spotted  and  marked  with  black. 

Length  2^  millimeters.     Width  of  pronotum  I  millimeter. 

It  occurred  in  moderate  abundance  upon  small  bushes  in  Clear  Creek 

Caiion  August  6. 

Bbughomobpha  Newm. 
B,  pallidipes. 

Bruchamorpha  pallidipes  St&l,  Novse  vel  Minas  Cognit.  Homopt,  Berlin.  Eot. 
Zoit.,  vi,  309,  No.  3. 

One  specimen,  swept  from  plants  on  the  plains  near  Colorado  Springs, 
August  13. 

This  species  has  a  less  prolonged  and  acute  head  than  B,  dorsata  Fitch, 
to  which  it  is  closely  related.  The  length  of  the  yellow^  vitta  on  the  head, 
pronotum,  and  commissure  of  the  hemelytra  varies  very  much ;  and  the 
legs  are  often  rufo-piceous,  with  only  the  coxaj  yellow. 

Subfamily  TETTIGONIN.E. 

Ocelli  placed  on  the  vertex  superiorly. 

Peoconia  St.  Farg.  et  Serv. 
P.  costalis. 

Tetiigonia  coatalis  Fab.  Eiit.  Syat.,  sappl.,  516,  Noe.  2*2-23.— Signoret,  Annales 
Soc.  Eot.  Frauco,  3d  ser.,  ii,  359,  pi.  1*J,  fig.  8. 

Widely  distributed  throughout  the  region  of  Colorado  less  remote 
from  the  foot-hills.  It  was  extraordinarily  numerous  near  Colorado 
Springs,  upon  low  plants,  August  13-17.  On  the  low  hills  west  of  Den- 
ver, also  near  Golden  and  in  Clear  Creek  Canon,  it  was  found  less 
abundantly.  In  Manitoa  Park,  a  few  specimens  were  taken  from  low 
plants.  The  nymph  is  odd-looking,  pale  brown,  with  three  yellow  stripes 
along  its  whole  length.  Dr.  Packard  collected  a  larval  specimen  at 
Boulder,  June  29. 

DiEDROGEPHALA   Spin. 

1.  D.  moUipes, 

Tettigania  molHpea  Say,  Journ.  Acad.  Phila.,  vi,  312,  No.  4. 

Very  abundant  on  grass  and  weeds  in  low  spots  near  Denver  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Golden,  August  5  and  later  in  the  month. 

2.  D.  noveboracemis. 

Aulacizes  noveboracensis  Fitch,  Catal.  Ins.  N.  Y.  State  Cabioet,  56,  No.  2. 

This  is  more  particularly  a  foot-hill  and  mountain  species.    It  occurred 
18  H  B 
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to  me  in  Clear  Greek  GailoD  and  at  Golden,  Aagnst  5-7.    One  specimeu 
was  taken  west  of  Denver  on  Angnst  9. 

Heloohara  Fitch. 
H,  communis. 

Helochara  communis  Fitch,  Ins.  N.  Y.  State  Cabinet,  56. 

Very  common  in  grassy  marshy  spots  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  which 
passes  through  Denver,  also  in  similar  situations  on  the  farms  west  of 
Denver.  Some  specimens  were  of  larger  size  than  asual.  On  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  continent,  it  is  common  in  damp  meadows  from  Maine  to 
Georgia.  It  is  found  also  in  Texas,  and  in  my  collection  is  a  specimen 
from  I^ew  Leon,  Mexico.  In  Maryland,  it  sometimes  swarms  in  the 
grass  adjacent  to  brooks  and  streams,  and  occurs  in  two  varieties,  the 
less  common  one  of  which  is  mostly  of  a  clear  bright  green. 

Tettigonia  GeoflP. 
T.  hieroglyphica. 

Tettigonia  hieroglyphica  Say,  Journ.  Acad.  Phila.,  vi,  313,  No.  6. 

Common  in  many  parts  of  Colorado.  I  swept  it  from  plants  in  Beaver 
Brook  Gulch,  near  Golden,  in  Denver,  abundantly  near  Colorado 
Springs,  at  Manitou,  and  in  Manitou  Park,  and  less  common  near  the 
mouth  of  the  great  canon  of  the  Arkansas. 

Gypona  Germ. 

1.  0.  octolineata. 

Tettigonia  octoUneata  Say,  Joam.  Acad.  Phila.,  iv,  340,  No.  1. 
Gypona  striata  Barm.,  Gen.  Ins.  Fam.,  v,  No.  9. 

Taken  by  beating  bushes  in  Clear  Creek  Canon,  August  7 ;  also  at 
Denver;  at  Manitou,  August  13j  and  in  the  mouth  of  the  canon  of  the 
\rkansas. 

2.  O.  cinerea^  new  sp.  * 

Aspect  of  Phikenus,  short,  dark  cinereous,  more  or  less  tinged  with 
yellow.  Head  long-semilunate,  angular  at  tip,  and  with  the  tip  re- 
curved, black ;  vertex  flat,  coarsely  punctate  with  black,  a  little  pubes- 
cent, impressed  behind  the  apex  generally  with  a  short,  impressed,  longi- 
tudinal line,  and  each  side  with  a  longer  one,  or  with  simply  indentatioos 
in  their  places ;  face  irregularly  dotted  with  piceous,  and  with  a  feff 
punctures  on  the  sides,  the  front  convex  transversely,  more  prominent 
above,  triangularly  impressed  at  base,  sometimes  with  traces  of  trans- 
verse brown  lines;  cheeks  broad,  the  outer  ones  oblique,  a  little 
expanded,  and  broadly  rounded,  very  slenderly  tapering  on  the  apical 
half.  Antennae  largely  piceous,  or  banded  with  piceous.  Pronotnin 
transversely  rugulose,  pointed  with  fuscous,  a  little  punctate  anteriorly 
and  near  the  sides,  a  transverse  series  of  short,  indented  lines  behind 
the  forward  margin,  and  with  a  bald  patch  in  the  place  of  callosities; 
lateral  margins  oblique,  slanting  beneath  the  middle  of  the  eyes,  the 
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edge  narrowly  recurved ;  propleurae  dotted  with  fuscous,  the  meso-  and 
meta-pleursB  pale^  a  little  tinged  with  pioeous  on  the  disks.  Legs  pale 
brownish,  or  dull  testaceous,  dotted  with  fuscous ;  the  coxsb  clouded 
with  fuscous,  and  the  femora  and  tibisB  more  or  less  piceous  on  the  upper 
face,  and  the  latter  sometimes  also  on  the  under  face ;  tarsal  joints  either 
black  beneath  or  at  the  apex  or  with  the  last  joint;  nails  and  pulvilli 
piceous.  Scutellum  short,  acute,  minutely  rugulose  and  punctate  at 
base  and  in  patches,  minutely  dotted  with  fuscous  at  remote,  unequal 
intervals.  Hemelytra  very  broad,  and  with  the  costal  margin  more 
arcuated  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  and  with  the  cells  shorter  and 
more  irregular;  tbe  nervules  thick,  prominent,  margined  each  side, 
throughout,  with  fuscous,  impressed  punctures;  the  costal  edge  thick- 
ened, a  little  recurved,  the  submargin  punctate  with  fuscous ;  apical 
cells  longer  and  less  oblique-sided  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 
Tergnm  more  or  less  black,  and  the  venter  black  basally,  or  with  the 
disks  only  of  the  segments  before  the  apex  black,  or  with  all  the  seg- 
ments simply  punctate  with  fuscous.  The  surface  is  generally  invested 
with  minute,  prostrate,  yellowish  pubescence. 

Length  to  tip  of  hemelytra  7-9  millimeters.  Width  of  pronotum  2^ 
3  millimeters. 

One  specimen  from  near  Manitou,  August  13.  Other  specimens  have 
been  taken  in  Kansas,  (Ttah,  Illinois,  and  Connecticut. 

Pabapholis,  new  gen. 

Aspect  of  Eupelix  Burm.,  but  with  the  head  forming  a  more  symmetri- 
cally rounded  scale,  and  with  the  ocelli  placed  on  the  back  of  the  ver- 
tex, a  little  in  advance  of  the  anterior  line  of  the  eyes.  Head  extremely 
depressed  and  thin,  composing  a  disk  which  is  a  very  little  wider  than 
long,  with  the  sides  obliquely  rounded  and  meeting  at  tip  almost  in  an 
angle;  front  very  long-elliptical,  very  convex  and  prominent,  with  the 
adjoining  fore  part  of  the  face  correspondingly  depressed ;  the  outer 
cheeks  narrow  and  long,  sinuated  exteriorly,  and  curving  inwardly  with 
an  acutely  angular  tip ;  the  inner  cheeks  small  and  very  narrow,  almost 
confined  to  the  sides  of  the  epistonia.  Antennae  very  short,  stout  at 
base,  the  two  basal  joints  subequal,  roundish,  the  third  much  narrower, 
conical,  thence  tapering  and  setaceous.  Pronotum  transverse,  the 
latero-posterior  sides  long  and  sinuated ;  the  middle  of  the  posterior 
margin  also  angularly  sinuated.  Posterior  lobe  of  the  scutellum  very 
long,  narrow,  and  acuminate  at  tip.  Hemelytra  long,  steep  behind  the 
base,  wider  posteriorly,  the  inner  margin  straight,  and  at  tip  slightly 
valvate,  the  costal  margin  broadly  arcuated  ;  nervules  coarse  and  wide 
apart,  the  apical  cells  blunt,  short  and  broad,  five  in  number,  the  outer 
one  triangular  at  base,  the  inner  one  oblique,  subtrapezoidal ;  tip  ob* 
liquely  rounded. 

P^peltaia^  new  sp. 
Pale  green,  elongate,  flattened  disk-like  in  front,  and  wedge-shaped 
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behiDd,  closely  saiikeu-punctateall  over,  excepting  the  steruum,  tergiito, 
and  legs.  Head  very  broad  aud  long,  flat,  acutely  long-lunate,  the  tip 
faintly  turned  up  and  snbangnlate,  with  an  obsolete,  slender,  raised  line 
running  back  to  the  base  of  the  pronotum ;  edge  sharp ;  punctare> 
brown,  and  sometimes  a  brown  streak  along  the  middle;  each  side  of 
middle  with  a  short  impressed  line;  front  and  cheeks  a  little  tinged 
with  brown,  and  with-  the  punctures  of  the  same  color,  the  superior 
part  of  cheeks  with  finer  uucolored  pimctures.  Antenuse  yellow  at 
base,  green  at  tip.  Eyes  oblong,  dull  brown,  carinated  behind.  Pnv 
notum  flattened  and  uneven  anteriorly,  a  little  convex  posteriorly,  vi-ry 
coarsely  and  deeply,  closely  punctate,  the  punctures  chiefly  brown,  each 
Qide  of  middle  anteriorly  a  little  impressed,  and  exterior  to  this  a  larger 
and  deeper  impression ;  lateral  margins  oblique  and  almost  continuous 
with  the  arcuated,  anterior  margin ;  the  latero  posterior  margins  siu 
uated  and  with  a  thickened  edge,  the  outer  angle  almost  rectangular: 
posterior  margin  concavely  sinuated,  and  with  the  ends  of  the  siDUi> 
broadly  rounded.  Scutellum  irregularly  and  more  finely  punctate,  the 
apex  impunctate.  Legs  green,  including  the  tarsi,  finely  dotted  with 
brown ;  the  pulvilli  large  and  stout,  as  in  Gypona,  Hemelytra  very 
coarsely,  deeply,  closely  punctate,  the  punctures  usually  brown,  placetl 
in  longitudinal  series;  nervures  straight,  a  little  wavy  at  tip.  Tergum 
smooth;  venter  remotely  and  finely  i>ointed  with  brown,  and  punctate. 

Jjcngth  to  tip  of  hemelytra  6-9  millimeters.  Width  of  pronotum  2-^3 
millimeters. 

One  specimen  from  Clear  Creek  CaOon,  August  7.  Inhabits  also 
Texas,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Hayti,  Georgia,  Massachusetts,  and  Marylauil. 
In  the  latter  State,  I  have  swept  it  from  Ferns  in  June,  September,  and 
October. 

Subfamily  JASSINiE. 

Ocelli  placed  on  the  front  edge  of  the  vertex  near  the  eyes,  or  ou  the 
sides  of  the  face  below  the  front  line  of  the  vertex. 

Glossocratus  Fieber. 
1.  G.  viridis,  new  sp. 

Bright  apple-green,  yellowish  when  faded,  opaque,  long  and  narrow; 
the  edge  of  the  head  and  outer  margins  of  the  pronotum  and  hemelvtra 
whitish.  Head  shorter  than  usual,  flat,  shorter  than  wide,  angularly 
long-lunate,  the  edge  a  little  recurved ;  surface  not  apparently  punctate, 
the  middle  line  smooth,  conspicuous  chiefly  at  base ;  front  broad  and 
moderately  convex,  sometimes  a  little  impressed  immediately  below  the 
upper  margin,  and  with  a  dark  line  concurrent  with  the  margiu;  tip 
of  rostrum  piceous;  eyes  a  little  dusky;  the  ocelli  placed  very  near 
them  on  the  margin,  pale  yellowish.  Pronotum  transverse,  almost  flat, 
a  little  rounded  down  on  the  sides,  somewhat  indented  and  uneven 
anteriorly;  the  lateral  margins  recurved,  oblique,  a  little  curved,  an'^ 
almost  continuous  with  the  slightly  arcuated  anterior  margin  ;  |>osterior 
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broadly  and  very  feebly  concave ;  the  posterolateral  margins  short,  a 
little  oblique,  the  outer  angle  almost  rectangular.  Beneath  and  legs 
pale  greenish ;  the  tarsi  and  nails  luteous  or  pale  piceons.  Hemelytra 
opaque,  impunctate,  narrow,  the  inner  margin  straight,  very  fully  val- 
vate  at  tip,  where  it  is  also  thinner,  almost  transparent,  and  sometimes 
tinged  with  fulvous ;  the  costal  margin  straight  at  base,  but  broadly 
arcuated  posteriorly;  the  nervnres  straight  and  often  of  a  slightly 
deeper  green;  the  apical  areoles  short  and  small,  sometimes  nearly 
quadrangular,  and  the  costal  area  occasionally  with  several  oblique 
eross-nervules.  End  qf  the  abdomen  acutely  tapering,  sometimes 
rufous. 

Length  to  tip  of  hemelytra  6-7  millimeters.  Width  of  prouotum  IJ- 
2^  millimeters. 

Apparently  a  rare  insect.  One  specimen  was  found  near  Golden,  and 
a  few  others  were  taken  on  the  highlands  west  of  Denver.  It  has  also 
been  captured  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Can- 
ada, and  Illinois.  It  resembles  Oypona,  and  is  the  O.  reverta  of  my 
former  list. 

2.  6^.  lineatuSy  new  sp. 

Pale  green,  broader  than  the  preceding,  with  the  head  very  flat,  long, 
and  longer  than  wide,  with  four  slender,  longitudinal,  orange  stripes, 
which  extend  also  upon  the  prouotum  and  scutellum,  and  the  nervules 
of  the  hemelytra  also  striped  with  orange.  Head  having  the  outline  of 
a  bishop's  miter,  but  a  little  acute  at  tip,  the  margins  reflexed ;  the  sur- 
face obliquely  indented  each  side,  roundly  indented  each  side  near  the 
base,  and  with  a  slender,  longitudinal  line  along  the  middle;  submargin 
of  the  face  broadly  flattened,  the  front  convex,  moderately  broad,  hardly 
rngnlose ;  rostrum  a  little  tinged  with  piceous.  Prouotum  very  short, 
obsoletely  rugulose ;  the  sides  a  little  obliquely  widening  anteriorly,  mar- 
gined with  white,  slightly  decurved  ;  anterior  margin  straight  along  the 
middle,  but  curving  toward  the  sides;  posterior  margin  a  very  little 
concave ;  the  postero-lateral  margins  obliquely  truncated,  but  almost 
continuous  with  the  posterior  margin.  Scutellum  short  and  wide, 
smooth.  Legs  green,  the  spines  of  the  tibiae  stout,  yellow ;  incisures  of 
the  tarsi,  and  the  nails  reddish.  Hemelytra  shorter  than  the  abdomen, 
straight,  the  costal  margin  almost  parallel  with  the  sutural  one ;  ner- 
vnres straight,  destitute  of  straight  cross-nervules ;  the  apical  areoles 
very  small  and  confined  to  the  tip  of  the  membrane;  the  outer  areole 
usually  absent.  Venter  smooth,  pale  yellow,  the  ovipositor  and  valves 
more  or  less  rufous ;  end  of  the  body  acutely  tapering. 

Length  to  tip  of  hemelytra  7-8  millimeters.  Width  of  pronotum 
2J-2J  millimeters. 

Occurred  to  me  in  a  few  specimens  upon  the  salt-marshes  of  the  coast 
of  New  Jersey  in  August. 

This  and  the  two  following  species  are  introduced  here  to  complete  the 
series  ac  thus  far  known  in  North  America. 
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These  beautifal  insects  are  of  great  interest  in  the  fauna  of  North 
America,  recalling  a  group  hitherto  known  only  from  Southern  Bosnia 
and  the  East  Indies.  Although  of  a  clear  green  color  when  fresh,  they 
are  apt  to  turn  pale  yellow  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks. 

3.  G,  vulTieratuSj  new  sp. 

Pale  green ;  form  of  the  preceding,  depressed,  the  head  long,  very  flat, 
not  narrowed  at  base,  but  obliquely  rounded  anteriorly,  and  with  the 
tip  narrow,  almost  acute,  and  a  little  turned  up ;  the  vertex  with  an 
oblique,  short,  vermilion  stripe  each  side,  and  with  three  longer  ones  ou 
the  prouotum ;  nervures  of  the  hemelytra  orange.  Margins  of  the  head 
reflexed ;  the  snbmargin  of  the  face  very  much  flattened,  the  front  mod 
erately  inflated,  obsoletely  rugulose  in  chevrons;  the  under  side  of  the 
head,  the  pectus,  and  the  venter  pale  yellowish.  Eyes  brown.  Anteuua^ 
and  rostrum  pale  yellow.  Pronotum  trausverse,  short,  of  the  same  shape 
as  in  the  preceding.  Scutellum  smooth,  with  three  slender,  longitadiual, 
orange  stripes.  Hemelytra  shorter  than  the  body,  a  little  taperiug 
posteriorly ;  the  costal  margin  moderately  arcuated ;  wings  white.  Abdo- 
men smooth,  a  little  infuscated  at  tip. 

In  two  specimens,  the  head  has  an  orange  chevron  exterior  to  the  red 
lines  and  an  orange  line  in  the  middle ;  and  the  prouotum  has  four 
orange  lines. 

Length  to  tip  of  hemelytra  7-8  millimeters.  Width  of  pronotum 
l^-2i  millimeters. 

From  Central  Texas ;  collected  by  G.  W.  Belfrage. 

4.  O.fenestratu^j  new  sp. 

General  form  of  the  preceding;  head  very  long  and  flat,  but  with  the 
sides  more  narrowing  toward  the  tip ;  color  yellowish-green,  the  head 
with  four  slender,  orange  lines,  and  the  pronotum  with  six,  and  the 
scutellum  with  four.  Head  more  obliquely  rounded  than  in  the  others? 
more  acute  at  tip,  the  tip  upturned  ;  surface  of  the  face  a  little  uneven, 
the  sides  anteriorly  less  flattened  than  usual,  the  front  inflated,  a  little 
flattened  in  the  middle,  and  occupying  most  of  the  width  of  the  face* 
pale  yellowish-green,  a  little  infuscated  in  front;  antennas  and  rostrom 
yellow.  Pronotum  as  in  O.  lineatus^  the  sides  oblique,  narrowing  toward 
the  head,  the  margins  recurved.  Scutellum  short  and  broad,  smooth. 
Legs  yellow,  the  posterior  tibiae  blackish,  with  orange  spines;  tarsi 
blackish,  with  the  joints  margined  with  testaceous.  Pectus  orauge. 
Hemelytra  pale  green  and  with  orange  nervures  on  the  basal  half,  the 
posterior  half  whitish-hyaline,  bounded  behind  and  before  by  a  broad 
blackish  arc,  the  two  bands  connected  on  the  costal  margin  by  a  black 
streak,  and  in  the  costal  middle  a  transverse  blackish  streak  runs  in- 
wardly ;  the  costal  margin  a  little  arcuated ;  the  sutural  margin  straight, 
tinged  with  fuscous;  apical  areoles  large.  Wings  white.  Metapleura 
and  venter  black,  the  posterior  edges  of  the  segments  of  the  latter  yel- 
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low ;  the  anal  segment  of  the  male  with  tufts  of  fulvous  bristles  above 
and  below. 

Length  to  tip  of  hemelytra  6  millimeters.  Width  of  pronotura  2  mil- 
limeters. 

Thns  far  I  have  found  it  only  once,  on  the  salt-marshes  of  the  New 
Jersey  coast,  in  August. 

Bythoscopus  Germ. 

1.  B.  pallidu9. 

Idiocerus  palliduB  Fitch,  Ins.  N.  Y.  State  CabiDet,  59,  No.  5. 

This  species  proved  to  be  quite  common  in  Clear  Greek  Ganoo,  also 
near  the  South  Platte  River  and  its  tributaries  near  Denver,  and  at 
Manitou  and  Colorado  Springs,  chiefly  upon  willows,  August  6  to  18. 

2.  B.  verticis, 

Ja89us  vertiois  Say,  Joarn.  Acad.  Phila.,  vi,  308..  No.  6. 

Found  upon  willows,  at  Denver,  August  9  to  18. 

3.  B.  ramentosus^  new  sp. 

Form  of  B.  pallidus,  broader  and  more  robust  than  B,  vertids;  pale 
testaceous,  more  or  less  clouded  with  rust-brown  and  fulvous.  Head 
broad  and  short,  fulvous  above,  yellow  inferiorly ;  vertex  with  a  round 
black  spot  each  side  and  a  smaller  black  dot  each  side  interior  to  the 
ocelli ;  face  sometimes  irregularly  marked  with  small  brown  spots  and 
lines,  those  above  being  arranged  transversely,  and  those  below  in  a 
horseshoe  arc;  epistoma  chestnut-brown,  with  the  base  and  middle 
line  testaceous  ;  rostrum  pale  testaceous.  Pronotum  transverse,  short, 
pale  testaceous,  with  a  chestnut-brown  uneven  cloud  on  the  disk,  leav- 
ing an  abbreviated  line  of  the  ground-color  along  the  middle ;  each  side 
near  the  outer  margins  with  a  few  brown  patches ;  the  posterior  mar- 
gin feebly  siuuated,  and  the  lateral  margins  very  oblique  and  a  little 
carved.  Scutellnm  pale  testaceous,  a  triangular  black  spot  near  each 
basal  angle,  and  a  blackish  dot  each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  disk ;  the 
base  and  sides  more  or  less  fulvous.  Beneath  pale  yellow,  with  two  or 
more  black  spots  on  the  center  of  the  pleural  pieces.  Coxae  with  a  few 
traces  of  brown;  femora  and  tibiae  with  a  few  brown  streaks;  tarsi 
bauded  with  brown,  the  nails  and  pulvilli  piceous.  Hemelytra  pale 
testaceous,  or  even  milky-white,  the  areoles  and  tips  of  the  nervures 
pale  brow uish;  costal  and  sutural  margins  and  basal  part  of  nervure 
pale ;  wings  hyaline,  faintly  tinged  with  brown,  the  nervures  fuscous. 

Length  to  tip  of  hemelytra  5-5J  millimeters.  Width  of  pronotum 
l|-2  millimeters. 

Ou  willows  in  the  city  of  Denver;  also  in  Clear  Creek  Caiiou  and  at 
Manitou. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  head  and  the  pronotum  are  frequently  vari- 
egated  with  brown,  fulvous,  and  yellow  in  areas  of  different  sizes;  and 
the  face  lacks  the  spots,  or  a  portion  of  them,  from  the  front  and  cheeks. 
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Pachyopsis,  new  gen. 

Broad  and  robust;  head  from  above  very  short,  bhmtly  rounded,  in- 
chiding  the  eyes  a  little  wider  than  the  pronotum,  the  vertex  and  froDt 
confounded  in  a  common  convexity  in  both  diameters;  ocelli  on  a  Mm 
with  the  middle  of  the  eyes,  large,  and  placed  remotely  from  each  other; 
front  short  and  broad,  prominently  and  abruptly  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  cheeks  and  epistoma ;  epistoma  flat,  almost  as  wide  as  long,  short 
and  broad,  the  end  truncated,  and  the  sides  a  very  little  oblique,  or 
very  feebly  sinuated ;  antennse  shorU  the  basal  joint  short,  very  thick, 
rounded,  the  four  following  joints  very  short,  narrow,  tapering,  the 
apical  one  with  a  short,  oblique  bristle ;  outer  cheeks  very  broad,  curr- 
ing  bluntly  to  concur  with  the  tip  of  the  epistoma;  inner  cheeks  wider^ 
a  little  longer  than  the  epistoma,  with  the  inner  margin  oblique  and  the 
outer  margin  curving  inferiorly  and  making  an  acute  tip.  Pronotum 
transverse,  of  medium  length ;  the  posterior  margin  feebly  concave,  the 
postero-lateral  margins  oblique,  with  the  angles  a  little  rounded.  Hem- 
elytra  moderately  long,  not  valvate,  narrowing  toward  the  tip,  the  tip 
narrow  and  obliquely  rounded';  inner  margin  straight,  and  the  costal 
margin  broadly  arcuated;  nervures  straight,  the  outer  one  acutely 
forked  near  the  base,  and  its  two  branches  each  forking  on  the  last  third 
of  the  coriuui ;  apical  cells  short,  the  middle  one  shortest,  quadrangular; 
the  next  outer  one  almost  twice  as  long  as  the  former ;  the  next  inoer 
one  widening  posteriorly,  and  of  the  same  length  as  the  outer:  the 
outer  marginal  apical  cell  much  longer  than  the  other,  and  showing  a 
tendency  to  reticulation ;  the  inner  marginal  apical  cell  a  little  longer 
than  the  one  next  outward,  acute  at  tip.  Anterior  tibisB  with  close, 
long  bristles ;  posterior  ones  with  long,  stout  spines. 

1.  P.  IwtuSy  new  sp. 

Clear  yellowish-green ;  contour  somewhat  like  SelenocepJialus.  Head 
formed  above  of  a  narrow  arc,  its  curve  agreeing  with  the  anterior  curve 
of  the  pronotum  ;  face  bluntly  convex ;  the  surface  minutely  sericeous 
pubescent,  very  minutely  rugulose;  ocelli  amber-yellow,  large;  anten- 
nae pale  yellow  at  base,  a  little  dusky  at  tip ;  eyes  brown,  triangular, 
with  the  angles  rounded.  Pronotum  transversely  wrinkled,  finely  pu- 
bescent ;  the  sides  short,  and  with  the  edge  slenderly  recurved.  Scut^l- 
lum  broad  and  short,  a  little  scabrous,  and  feebly  punctate  on  the  base 
of  disk ;  minutely  pubescent.  Beneath  paler ;  legs  yellowish-green, 
the  under  side  of  tarsi  and  the  pulvilli  and  nails  slightly  piceous.  Heme- 
lytra  translucent,  pale  greenish,  slightly  blackish  pubescent,  coarsely 
punctate  in  longitudinal  series;  nervures  stout,  those  of  the  apical  part 
of  the  costal  area  a  little  reticulated;  costal  nervule  stout,  recurved; 
the  tip  narrow,  and  obliquely  rounded ;  wings  hyaline,  with  the  ner- 
vures scarcely  discolored. 

Length  to  tip  of  bemely tra  7  millimeters.  Width  of  pronotuih  2J  mil- 
limeters. 
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it  occarred  at  Mauitoii  aud  near  Caiion  City,  apon  small  bushes  near 
^water,  Aagast  11-16. 

2.  P.  robtutm,  new  sp. 

Shorter  and  more  robast  than  the  preceding  species,  with  a  shorter 
and  blunter  vertex.  Color  pea-green,  yellowish  when  faded.  Face 
broad  and  short,  the  surface  microscopically  punctate  and  very  minutely 
wriukled  across  the  whole  width ;  cheeks  broad,  a  little  angular  exte- 
riorlyy  emargiuated  next  the  anterior  coxse ;  antennaB  short,  yellowish  } 
eyes  fuliginous ;  rostrum  dusky  at  tip.  Pronotum  transverse,  feebly 
convex,  transversely  wrinkled  ;  the  posterior  margin  a  little  concave; 
the  lateral  margins  oblique,  a  little  arcuated,  with  the  edge  recurved  f 
the  lateral  angles  triangular,  a  little  rounded  at  tip ;  postero-lateral 
margin  oblique,  hardly  sinuated.  Legs  pale  green,  with  the  sockets  of 
the  tibial  spines,  the  apical  margins  of  the  tarsal  joints,  the  nails,  and 
palvilli  piceous.  Scutellum  transversely  wrinkled,  and  with  a  trans- 
verse, arcuated,  impressed  line  on  the  middle.  Hemelytra  beset  with 
short,  oblique,  black  bristles  iu  the  punctures  all  over  the  surface,  the 
tip  a  little  narrow,  slightly  infuscated  within  the  margin  }  the  nervures 
brighter  green,  the  inner,  bounding  one,  apically,  oblique,  angularly 
emargiuated  at  base ;  the  apical  areoles  short,  the  central  one  quad- 
rangular; wings  whitish.  Tergum  more  or  less  orange  on  the  disk; 
venter  ]|ellowish- green,  set  with  remote,  small  punctures,  and  remotely 
pubescent,  the  tip  with  bundles  of  longer  hairs. 

LfCugth  to  tip  of  venter  4  millimeters  ;  to  tip  of  hemelytra  4J  milli- 
meters.   Width  of  pronotum  2  millimeters. 

Inhabits  New  Mexico  and  Texas.  Two  fine  specimens  from  Waco 
were  sent  to  me  by  G.  W.  Belfrage. 

The  tegmina  are  thick  and  more  opaque  than  in  the  delicate  green 
G^'ponas,  and  in  this  species  rather  more  so  thnn  in  the  preceding  one. 
The  male  is  as  yet  unknown  to  me. 

Pediopsis  Burm. 
P.  viridis. 

Pediopsis  viridis  Fitch,  Insects  New  York  State  CabiDet,  59. 

One  specimen  from  the  willow,  in  Clear  Greek  Caiion,  and  another 
from  the  vicinity  of  Canon  City. 

Jassus  Germar. 

1.  </.  irroratus. 

Jassus  irroratus  Say,  Joaru.  Acad.  Phila.i  vi,  308,  No.  7. 
Jassus  iestudinarius  Barm.,  GeDera  Insect.  Jassus,  No.  4. 

Common  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States  upon  a  great  variety  of 
plants  and  bushes.  I  secured  specimens  in  the  suburbs  of  Denver  and 
in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas. 

2.  J.  excultus,  new  sp. 

Pale  testaceous,  marked  and  marbled  with  pale  brown  and  fuscous, 
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very  stoat  and  short ;  aspect  of  J.  irroratus  Say,  bat  mach  thicker  and 
shorter.  Head  narrower  than  the  pronotam,  relatively  to  its  width 
longer,  and  more  acately  triangular  than  in  <7.  irroratus^  smooth  and 
polished,  the  occipital  margin  with  white,  irregalar  patches,  and  each 
side  of  middle  with  a  short,  arcnated,  or  hooked  black  line ;  vertex  each 
side  posteriorly  with  a  large  patch  of  vermicalate  or  marbled  foseoas 
lines,  sometimes  coalescing,  the  surface  behind  these  a  little  depressed; 
each  side  of  apex  with  a  paler  spot  of  brown  lines ;  face  irrorated  and 
marbled,  with  dark  brown,  sometimes  omitting  the  middle  line  of  the 
front  and  the  disks  of  the  cheeks ;  occasionally  fascous  with  remote  tes- 
taceoas  dots ;  epistoma  a  little  wider  at  tip,  the  base  and  sometimes 
each  side  marked  with  brown;  rostrum  piceous  at  tip.  Pronotam 
broadly  sablnnate,  much  narrower  anteriorly,  transversely  wrinkled, 
minutely  punctate  in  a  few  places;  generally  with  two  brown,  arcuated 
spots  on  the  middle  behind  the  head,  the  remaining  surface  inscribed 
with  fuscous,  sometimes  also  with  ocherous  in  curved  lines  and 
marblings  or  dots,  either  of  which  may  be  obliterated  or  confused ; 
lateral  margins  curvedly  oblique,  pale,  recurved;  the  posterior  mar- 
gin a  little  concave;  the  lateral  and  posterolateral  an^rles  rounded, 
the  latter  very  bluntly  so ;  the  deflexed  sides  with  a  large  black 
patch  above.  Epipleurae  and  coxsb  generally  with  more  or  less  large 
black  patches  on  the  disks  and  superiorly.  Legs  pale  testaceous  or 
yellowish-white ;  the  femora  stout,  the  anterior  and  intermediate  ones 
twice  banded  or  clouded  and  dotted  with  brown;  tibiee,  excepting 
the  posterior  pair,  with  four  black  abbreviated  bands,  the  posterior  pair 
with  a  large  black  spot  at  the  base  of  each  spine ;  tips  of  all  the  tibiae, 
of  the  tarsal  joints  above,  and  the  nails  and  pulvilli  black.  Scutellum 
ghort  and  broad,  smooth,  unevenly  and  irregularly  marked  and  spotted 
with  fuscous.  Hemelytra  pale  testaceous  or  whitish,  ramosely  lineated 
with  fuscous,  with  fuscous  nervures  on  the  clavus,  the  other  nervure 
pale  brown,  but  darker  posteriorly ;  the  inner  margin  of  clavus  broadly 
wavedly  pale,  and  marked  with  about  three  fuscous  spots,  of  which 
the  posterior  one  is  placed  on  the  apex ;  costal  margin  broadly  curved, 
the  nervure  white,  just  inside  of  it  is  a  series  of  small  brown  spots, 
reaching  around  the  tip  and  becoming  larger  at  that  point ;  transverse 
nervules  generally  marked  with  branching  brown  spots ;  apical  areoles 
short,  with  their  lateral  nervules  curved ;  the  areoles  are  sometimes  so 
crowded  with  brown  branching  lines  that  the  surface  appears  dark 
brown,  and  in  such  specimens  pale  dots  are  conspicuous  in  the  spaces 
between.  Wings  milk-white,  the  nervures  fuscous.  Tergum  black,  the 
segments  sometimes  margined  behind  narrowly  and  on  the  sides  broadly 
with  testaceous,  or  sometimes  bright  yellow ;  venter  generally  black 
on  the  disk,  the  sides  and  apical  segments  dotted  with  fuscous ;  geu- 
ital  segment  of  the  female  beset  with  remote,  pale,  stout  bristles. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  5-8  millimeters:  to  tip  of  hemelytra  6-S 
millimeters.    Width  of  pronotum  2J-2J  millimeters. 
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This  is  a  most  variable  insect,  of  which  I  have  received  specimens 
from  Florida,  Georgia,  Texas,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
Hew  Jersey,  New  York,  Minnesota,  and  Kansas.  The  largest  specimens 
are  found  in  Florida ;  those  of  Texas  are  not  so  large.  I  collected  one 
specimen  near  Denver,  August  18  ;  it  was  of  the  small  size,  and  pale  in 
colors.  Another  specimen  from  Pueblo  is  smaller  than  either  from  the 
other  localities,  and  has  less  of  the  fuscous  marking  upon  the  upper  sur- 
face. In  Maryland,  it  may  occasionally  be  found  sitting  upon  the  oak- 
baebes  in  late  summer  and  early  autumn. 

3.  «7.  jucundus^  new  sp. 

In  form  similar  to  «7.  irroratus,  and  like  it  with  the  head  a  little  wider 
than  the  pronotum,  white  or  yellowish-white,  a  little  reticulated,  and 
twice  or  thrice  broadly  clouded  with  brown  across  the  hemelytra 
Vertex  Innate,  hardly  angular  at  the  apex,  but  faintly  ridged  at  that 
point,  traversed  by  four  faint  brown  clouds,  or  with  a  brown  transverse 
line  crossing  nearly  its  whole  width,  a  longitudinal  line  on  the  middle 
connecting  with  this  behind  a  fainter  one  each  side,  also  running  back; 
the  two  outer  spaces  thns  formed  being  occupied  each  by  a  brown  ob- 
long dot;  the  margin  brown,  and  behind 'it  four  brown  dots,  of  which 
the  two  central  are  near  together,  and  the  outer  ones  remote  and  trans- 
verse; eyes  large,  fuscous,  margined  with  testaceous;  front  brown, 
marked  with  pale,  transverse  lines,  or  fuscous  below  and  pale  above ; 
the  outer  cheeks  a  little  angular  exteriorly,  broad,  infuscated  above,  or 
clouded  exteriorly  and  below;  inner  cheeks  either  brownish  above  or 
fuscous,  excepting  only  the  margins;  tylus  obliquely  narrowing  at  base, 
the  disk  with  a  large  piceous  spot;  autennro  long,  slender,  more  or  less 
fuscoua  beyond  the  base ;  sipmetimes  the  basal  joint  is  fuscous  above. 
Pronotum  moderately  long,  bluntly  lunate,  concave  behind ;  white  or 
yellowish,  transversely  rngnlose,  marked  nearly  all  over  with  brown, 
more  or  less  confluent  freckles,  which  omit  the  sides  and  sometimes  the 
middle  line;  anterior  margin  each  side  convex  and  slanting  down  be- 
hind the  eyes;  lateral  margins  very  short,  curving  down  and  forming  a 
part  of  the  curve  of  the  anterior  margin;  latero-posterior  margin  long, 
oblique,  with  the  inner  angle  not  obtuse  and  a  little  rounded:  the  de- 
flexed  sides  fnscous;  pleural  pieces  yellow  and  orange,  and  each  marked 
with  a  more  or  less  large  black  spot.  Scutellum  yellowish,  chestnut- 
brown  each  side,  with  four  spots  or  lines  of  dark  brown  each  side  in 
contact  with  the  lateral  margin,  a  fuscous  fusiform  line  on  the  middle? 
another  transverse,  and  two  round  dots  near  the  base;  sometimes  with 
a  white  streak  in  each  basal  angle,  a  larger  spot  each  side  and  the 
tip  whitish.  Goxte  blackish  at  base,  or  they  and  the  femora,  excepting 
the  knees,  blue-black ;  anterior  and  intermediate  femora  with  a  black 
patch  and  oblique  line  on  the  inner  face  and  with  a  streak  of  dots,  a  line, 
and  a  long  spot  on  the  outer  face ;  tibiie  pale  testaceous,  marked  with 
black  dots  at  the  base  of  the  spines ;   the  tip  of  tarsi  piceous.    Hem- 
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elytra  milky-white,  with  a  yellowish  cload  at  base,  another  behind  the 
middle,  and  a  third  at  tip;  or  with  only  a  trace  at  base  and  a  clond  from 
before  the  middle  to  the  tip,  or  all  these  wanting ;  the  nervnres  browOf 
darker  at  tip,  the  one  between  the  clavas  and  corium  testaceous  or  ocher- 
oua;  transverse  nervules  of  the  costal  area,  a  few  ramose  nervnlesoa 
the  disk  and  behind  it,  a  macular  open  band  before  the  middle,  a  similar 
one  behind  the  middle,  and  some  traces  and  an  irregular  circle  at  tip, 
together  with  broad  margins  of  the  nervures,  dark  brown;  wings  whit- 
ish, with  brown  nervures,  and  highly  iridescent;  the  three  apical  are- 
oles  blunt  and  broad.  Venter  black  at  base,  testaceous  beyond,  and  rosy 
at  tip,  the  valves  being  set  with  long,  remote,  stout,  white  bristles;  ter- 
gum  testaceous,  black  on  the  disk. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  4f-5i  millimeters;  to  tip  of  hemelytraSJ- 
6^  millimeters.    Width  of  pronotum  I j-2  millimeters. 

One  specimen  from  Manitou,  August  13 ;  other  specimens  from  Mary- 
land, August  10,  and  from  Texas. 

The  translucent  hemelytra,  with  the  clear  brown  marking  in  such 
strong  contrast,  give  this  species  a  very  lively  appearance,  and  signalize 
it  as  one  of  the  most  marked  of  its  group. 

4.  J.  plutoniMS^  new  sp. 

Deep  black,  robust,  the  head  a  little  more  tumid  an<l  angular  at  tip 
than  in  the  preceding  species.  Head,  including  the  eyes,  wider  than 
the  pronotum,  black ;  the  vertex  triangularly  lunate  and  a  little  tumid 
anteriorly ;  each  side  near  the  eyes  with  three  dots,  a  dot  at  tip,  a  short 
line  on  the  middle,  anteriorly ;  four  curved  lines  each  side,  the  i>osterior 
margin,  and  the  margin  of  the  eyes  orange;  front  prominent,  obliquely 
declining,  a  little  flat  inferiorly,  the  transverse  lines  interrupted  in 
the  middle,  orange,  and  with  an  orange  geminate  spot  adjoining  the 
ocellus,  one  a  little  lower  down,  a  small  one  on  the  inner  cheek,  a 
large  one  on,  and  the  margin  of  the  outer  cheek,  the  central  lioe  of 
the  front,  a  spot  at  its  tip,  and  a  large  spot  each  side  of  the  base 
of  tylus,  orange ;  antennae  piceous,  the  base  of  the  first  joint  yellow. 
Pronotum  long-sublunate,  moderately  convex,  convexly  decurring 
each  side,  black,  marbled,  and  flecked  transversely,  and  slenderly  mar- 
gined with  orange ;  the  spots  on  the  middle  next  the  anterior  margin 
and  two  or  more  each  side  of  these  larger;  the  lateral  margin  broadly 
orange,  very  short,  and  continuous  with  the  anterior  margin ;  the  an- 
terior margin  convexly  decurving  beneath  the  eyes  ;  the  latero  posterior 
margin  moderately  long,  a  little  oblique,  arcuated,  with  the  angles  much 
rounded ;  the  posterior  margin  almost  straight ;  the  decurved  sides  very 
short,  black,  contracted,  and  sinuated  above.  Mesopleura  very  large, 
the  metapleura  shorter,  triangular,  both  black  and  margined  with  yel- 
low. Gox8B  black,  partly  margined  with  yellow ;  femora  black,  banded 
beyond  the  middle  and  at  tip  with  testaceous:  tibiae  pale  testaceous, 
more  or  less  clouded  with  piceous;  tip  of  tarsi  piceous.   Scutellnm  black, 
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narrowly  margined  with  orange.  Fostdorsaluin  and  its  side-pieces 
or^u[^e.  Hemelytra  blackish,  the  nervures  and  disks  of  the  areoles 
whitish;  membrane  whitish,  faintly  tinged  with  dasky;  the  two  onter 
areoles  of  the  apex  short,  the  next  one  inwardly  long,  widening  grad- 
ually toward  the  tip,  the  inner  one  acutely  triangular  at  tip.  Wings 
hyaline,  smoky  at  tip,  highly  iridescent,  the  nervures  brown.  Tergnm 
aud  venter  black,  the  apex  and  valves  of  the  latter  sprinkled  with  yel- 
low, aud  beset  with  yellow  stiff  bristles;  the  penultimate  segment  of 

the  female  yellow  each  side,  the  posterior  margin  a  little  convex  in  the 

middle.    Length  to  tip  of  venter  4  millimeters;   tip  of  hemelytra  5 

millimeters.     Width  of  pronotum  1^  millimeters. 

One  female  from  Clear  Creek  Caiion,  August  6;  others  from  Texas 

aud  Dakota. 

5.  «7.  belli^  new  sp. 

Form  of  J,  UbIus  Uhl.;  elongated,  greenish-yellow;  the  head  a  little 
tainid,  aud,  including  the  eyes,  wider  than  the  pronotum;  vertex  and 
face  greenish  yellow,  the  former  with  a  black  transverse  line  on  the 
middle,  including   a  dot  in  the  center  and  one  at  each  end ;  front  of 
vertex  with  two  large,  round,  black  dots  placed  transversely;  front 
very  moderately  convex,  slightly  prominent  superiorly,  the  bounding 
sutures  and  base  of  tylus  black,  the  transverse  lines  brown  ;  antenna) 
yellowish  ;  eyes  large,  pale  brown.     Pronotum  short,  sublunate,  pale 
bluish  green,  highly  polished,  the  anterior  margin  convex,    bordered 
with  dark  brown,  the  sides  archin  g  beneath  the  eyes;  the  lateral  mar- 
giu  very  short  and  a  little  deflexed;  the  posterolateral  margin  form- 
ing hanlly  more  than  a  continuation  of  the  curve  of  the  posterior 
margin;    deflexed    sides    short,  of   almost  equal   width   throughout. 
Sternum  and  pleurte  black,  the  latter  margined  with  yellow.     Legs 
pale  testaceous,  the  spines  ocherous,  and  the  tips  of  the  tarsal  joints 
and.  the  nails  and  end  of  tibiae  pale  piceous.    Scutellum  yellowish,  the 
base  with  a  transverse  black  line,  and  the  middle  with  a  brown  T.    Hem- 
el^'tra  greenish-yellow,  the  nervures  straight,  yellow;  suture  of  the 
outer  boundary  of  the  clavus  pale  brown ;  the  three  areoles  of  the  clavus 
with  a  brown  streak  at  the  sutural  end,  and  a  longer  brown  streak  runs 
from  near  the  base  of  the  corium  to  beyond  its  middle;  apical  margin 
a  little  brownish,  the  areoles  long  and  wide,  the  central  one  narrowest. 
Wings  whitish,  a  little  smoky  at  tip,  and  with  brown  nervures.    Ter- 
gnm black,  excepting  the  outer  margin  and  the  posterior  margins  of 
the  last  two  segments,  which  are  yellow  ;  venter  yellow,  black  at  base 
and  in  the  marginal  sutures  of  the  genital  segment  and  ovipositor; 
apex  of  the  penultimate  ventral  segment  deeply  and  widely  incised 
aud  tinged  with  brown,  with  the  side-lobes  oblique  and  a  little  arcu- 
ated.    9 . 

Length  to  tip  of  venter  3J  millimeters;  to  tip  of  hemelytra  5  milli- 
meters.    Width  of  pronotum  1^  millimeters. 
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One  female  specimen  from  Manitoa. 

Named  in  kindly  remembrance  of  Dr.  William  Bell,  and  of  his  coarte* 
sies  to  me  at  Manitoa,  Colo. 

6.  <7.  divisuSj  new  sp. 

Chiefly  black,  ground-color  of  head  and  pronotam  yellow,  hemelytra 
hyaline,  with  two  or  three  dasky  bands  across  them.    Head  a  little 
tnmid,  including  the  eyes,  wider  than  the  pronotam ;  vertex  moderately 
long,  bluntly  rounded  in  front,  yellow,  with  a  transverse,  quadran- 
gular black  spot  anteriorly,  which  is  divided  in  the  middle,  and  seods 
a  short,  slender  branch  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  eye;  each  side 
posteriorly  is  a  round,  black  dot ;  sometimes  the  black  spot  is  broken 
into  four  smaller  ones ;  face  yellow,  with  a  black  stripe  running  down 
the  middle  to  the  tip  of  the  tylus,  expanded  in  the  center;  each  side 
with  a  series  of  lines,  and  across  the  tip  of  the  front  a  broad  band ; 
inner  cheeks  broadly  margined  all  round,  a  spot  beneath  the  eye  and 
the  depressed  sutures  black ;  antennae  piceous,  occasionally  bande4l  at 
base  with  yellow.    Byes  pale  brown,  set  on  a  yellow  base.    Pronotum 
transverse,  moderately  flat,  transversely  rugulose,  pale  yellow,  with 
two  oblique  blackish  streaks  on  the  middle,  which  converge  anteriorij 
and  touch  two  transverse,  small,  black  spots ;  the  stripes  are  occa- 
sionally straight,  and  widened  posteriorly ;  the  two  spots  are  usuallj 
indented ;  the  posterior  margin  almost  truncated  ;  the  anterior  margin 
broadly  arcuated,  a  little  curved  downward  on  the  sides  anteriorly; 
latero-posterior  margins  absent,  but  the  lateral  margin  straight,  leaving 
the  posterior  angle  rectangular,  a  little  rounded ;  deflexed  sides  very 
narrow,  sinuated,  black  inferiorly ;  pleural  pieces  black,  partly  margined 
behind  with  yellow.    Coxje  yellow,  generally  clouded  with  blackish ; 
femora  lineated  exteriorly  with  blackish;  the  tibisB  yellow,  anterior  and 
intermediate  ones  lineated  with  blackish,  and  the  posterior  ones  with 
black  dots  at  the  bases  of  the  piceous  spines ;  tarsal  joints  tipped  with 
black,  and  with  the  nails  and  pnlvilli  of  the  same  color.    Scutellum  yel- 
low, broadly  black  at  base,  and  on  the  middle  is  a  quadrangular,  black 
line,  which  is  bilobed  on  its  posterior  boundary.    Hemelytra  dusky  hya- 
line, a  little  brownish  at  base  and  on  the  suture,  apical  margin  of  the 
corium,  and  apex  of  the  clavus;  before  the  middle  is  an  angular  double 
spot,  running  backward  slenderly,  and  behind  the  middle  a  broad,  in- 
complete band  of  two  or  three  spots ;  uervures  pale  yellow,  brown  at 
tip;  inner  nervureof  the  clavus  usually  yellow,  with  a  brown  interrup- 
tion at  base  and  another  at  tip.    Wings  hyaline,  the  uervures  a  little 
brown  near  the  tip.    Tergum  black,  margined  with  yellow  each  side,  and 
on  the  two  segments  preceding  the  tip,  and  the  tip  itself  yellow ;  venter 
yellow,  black  at  base,  and  sometimes  on  the  middle  of  the  posterior  seg- 
ments ;  the  apical  segment  more  or  less  ocherous. 

Length  to  the  tip  of  abdomen  2|^  millimeters ;  to  tip  of  hemelytra 
3j  ii  millimeters.    Width  of  pronotum  1-1^  millimeters. 
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Abandant  apou  low  herbage  in  damp  fields  at  Denver,  and  near 
Sloan^s  Lake,  west  of  Denver,  August  17.  One  specimen  has  the  hem- 
elytra  dusky  yellow  and  without  markings. 

7.  J,  lcetu». 

Jaants  Icetus  Uhler,  BaU.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sarv.,  vol.  ii,  No.  5,  p.  94. 

One  si^ecimen  from  the  mountains  near  Beaver  Brook,  August  6. 

Platymetopius  Burm. 

P.  (iCUtUg, 

Jassua  acutu8  Say,  Joum.  Acad.  Phila.,  vi,  306,  No.  2. 

One  specimen  from  near  Manitou,  August  13,  swept  from  herbage 
near  the  Fountain  Creek.  It  is  very  common  in  the  Atlantic  region, 
heiug  found  from  Boston,  Mass.,  as  far  as  to  the  Saint  John's  River, 
Florida.  A  single  specimen  is  in  a  bottle  of  my  specimens  from  Utah, 
Dear  Salt  Lake. 

Deltocephalus  Burm. 

ft 

D.  argenteolt^j  new  sp. 

Form  very  similar  to  that  of  Athysanus  styUitus  Boh. ;  hemelytra 
very  short,  truncated,  not  reaching  beyond  the  second  abdominal  seg- 
ment; color  bluish-green,  silvered.  Head  short-conical,  green,  the  ver- 
tex indented  just  behind  the  tip,  the  basal  surface  a  little  depressed; 
face  paler,  the  front  showing  traces  of  faint,  transverse  lines ;  antennae 
dusky,  paler  at  base.  Pronotum  bluish-green,  highly  polished,  shorty 
much  arcuated  anteriorly,  minutely  transversely  wrinkled;  the  lat- 
eral margins  oblique,  a  little  thickened  ;  the  deflexed  sides  depressed, 
bluish-white,  crossed  by  two  slender,  black  lines.  Legs  yellowish-green ; 
coxae  a  little  clouded  with  black ;  femora  faintly  streaked  with  black 
on  one  or  both  faces,  the  outer  face  of  the  middle  pair  also  twice  banded 
with  blackish ;  tibiae  usually  a  little  streaked  with  blackish,  but  the 
posterior  pair  has  a  strong  blackish  line  on  the  inner  face.  Sternum 
and  pleural  pieces  black,  the  latter  more  or  less  margined  with  yellow, 
superiorly  with  a  broad,  pale  vitta.  Scntellum  minutely  rugulose,  uni- 
form bluish-green.  Hemelytra  short,  almost  truncated,  bluish-green, 
tinged  with  silvery,  coarsely  punctate  in  oblique  series,  the  nervures  in- 
distinct and  the  apical  cells  obliterated.  Tergum  elegant  bluish-green, 
highly  silvered,  black  at  base ;  the  penultimate  segment  margined  on 
the  sides  posteriorly  and  on  the  posterior  margin,  the  base  of  the  last 
segment,  and  a  transverse  line  of  dots  on  each  segment  (on  the  last 
segment  with  only  two  dots)  black ;  venter  green,  black  on  the  base  and 
along  the  disk  as  far  as  the  ovipositor,  a  blackish  dot  on  the  center  of 
each  segment  of  the  connexivum;  sides  of  anal  valves  whitish-green, 
a  little  clouded  or  streaked  with  fuscous ;  the  ovipositor  and  its  sheath 
produced  very  much  beyond  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  ocherous-tinged 
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with  rufous,  a  little  black  at  tip;  the  veutral  segment  at  base  of  ovi- 
positor emargiuated  in  the  middle,  the  side-pieces  valvular,  arcuated. 

Length  to  tip  of  ovipositor  4-4^  millimeters;  to  tip  of  abdomen  3-3| 
millimeters.     Width  of  pronotum  1  fall  millimeter. 

One  female  has  the  hemelytra  fully  developed,  reaching  ta  the  end  of 
the  abdomen,  with  the  nervures  moderately  straight  and  the  cells  long  : 
the  posterior  edges  of  the  segments  on  the  tergum  black.  No  male.s 
were  seen  or  captured.  Quite  common  upon  willows  at  Colorado 
Springs  and  near  Manitou. 

The  above  description  was  taken  from  the  fresh  si)ecimens.     Shortlv 
after  death,  the  clear  colors  are  lost,  and  then  the  insect  appears  soiled- 
yellow,  with  the  black  markings  distinct,  and  the  ovipositor  reddish 
ocherons. 

Several  other  species  of  Jassinee  were  collected  at  Colorado  Sprin<rs. 
Denver,  and  Manitou,  but  they  are  too  much  changed  to  admit  of  accu 
rate  definition.  Descriptions  of  them  can  readily  be  given  hereafter 
when  fresh  specimens  are  procured.  Work  in  this  field  of  research  is 
liable  to  be  mixed  with  error  unless  the  specimens  are  obtained  in  fall 
series  of  both  sexes,  the  colors  noted  when  the  insects  are  alive,  and 
then  carefully  iireserved,  all  of  which  demands  much  time,  as  well  as 
skill  and  attention. 

Typhlocyba  Germ. 

T.  aureoviridis^  new  sp. 

Long  and  slender,  vivid  yellowish-green,  the  hemelytra  translucent, 
exquisite  golden-green,  faintly  blackish  on  the  apical   margin.    Head 
broad,  hardly  tumid,  sublunate,  wider  than  the  pronotum,  rich  yellow- 
ish green  on  the  vertex  and  front;  the  latter  with  a  pale  stripe  down 
the  middle,  and  a  short  one  on  the  inner  margin  next  the  eye ;  cheeks 
deeper  green ;  eyes  narrow,  as  seen  from  above ;  antennae  long,  pale 
green  at  buse,  fuscous  beyond.     Pronotum  smooth,  yellowish  greeo, 
moderately  long,  arcuated  in  front,  and  a  little  convex ;  each  side  and 
middle  just  behind  the  head  with  a  pale  round  spot;  lateral  margius 
hardly  reflexed,  slightly  prominent,  a  little  obliquely  arcnated.    Beneatli 
and  legs  green,  the  nails  and  pulvilli  black.    Scutellum  with  a  hroad, 
paler  green  line  along  the  middle.    Hemelytra  narrow,  yellowish-greeo, 
golden ;  the  apex  with  four  cells,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  long,  nar- 
row, and  almost  straight,  the  two  outer  ones  triangular,  and  the  ooe 
next  ontside  of  the  middle  obtriangular.    Wings  hyaline,  highly  irides- 
cent, and  with  a  bright  golden  tinge.    Ovipositor  projecting  beyoud 
the  long  valvular  genital  segment. 

Length  to  tip  of  ovipositor  3-4  millimeters;  to  tip  of  hemelytra  5-3i 
millimeters.    Width  of  pronotum  1^  millimeters. 

This  brightest  of  our  green  Typhloeybas  was  found  in  large  numbers 
at  Denver  and  in  Clear  Creek  Caiion,  upon  the  leaves  of  willows 
August  7  to  18. 
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PSTLLID-ffi:. 

Several  species  were  swept  from  plants  and  bashes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ivolorado  Springs ;  bat  they  have  been  too  mnch  altered  in  appearance 
to  admit  of  description. 

Aphid^. 

AphiSj  and  other  genera  closely  allied,  were  common  apon  many 
kinds  of  plants  and  bashes  wherever  I  went  in  Colorado.  The  speci- 
mens, however,  are  too  mach  shriveled  and  changed  to  admit  of  correct 
description, 

\To  be  continued.] 
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ART.  XV.-DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  ARANE^  COLLECTED  IN 
COLORADO  IN  1875  BY  A.  S.  PACKARD,  JR.,  M.  D. 


By  T.  Thobell,  Ph.  D., 

Junior  Profeuor  of  ZoSlogy  {«  ike  University  of  Vpeala,  Sweden. 


CLASS  ARACHNOIDEA. 

Order  AEANEiE. 

Section*  ORBITELARIiE. 

Pain.  BPEIROID^. 

Sabfam.  EPEIRIN.S. 

Gen.  Epeiba  (Walck.),  1805. 

1.  E.  trivittata  Keyserl. 

Syn. — 1864. — Epeira  tripitaita  Keyserl.,  Bescbr.  neuer  . . .  Orbiteloo,  in  Sitzangs- 

ber.  d.  Isis  zn  Dresden,  1863,  p.  95  (33),  tab.  v,  figs.  6-9. 

One  adalt  male  and  several  yoang  examples  of  both  sexes  were  cap- 
tared  by  Dr.  Packard  at  Boalder,  Golo.,  Jane  29. 

This  species  is  probably  nearly  related  to  E.  domwUiarum  Hentz,  bat 
it  is  mach  smaller,  the  fall-grown  female  being  only  aboat  7-^  millim. 
in  length,  and  the  male  aboat  6  millim.  It  appears  to  be  common  in 
the  United  States,  and  has  perhaps  been  described  both  by  Walcke- 
naer  and  Hentz,  thoagh  I  am  anable  to  identify  it  with  any  of  the 
species  of  these  anthers. 

Gen.  Tetbagnatha  Latr.,  1804. 

2.  T.  elongata  Walck. 

Stn. — 1841. — TetragnatKa  elongata  Walck.,  H.  N.  d.  Ins.  Apt.,  ii,  p.  211. 

1850. — Teiragnatha  grallaior  Hentz,  Descr.  and  Fig.  of  the  Aran,  of  tbo 

Unit<ed  States,  in  Bost  Jonm.  Nat.  Hist.,  vi,  p.  26,  pi.  iy,  figs.  1, 2. 

1865. — Tetragnatha  grallaior  Keyserl.,  Beitr.  z.  Kenntn.  d.  Orbiteles,  in 

Verhandl.  d.  zool.-bot.  Gesellsoh.  in  Wien,  xv,  p.  850  (52),  tab. 

xxi  (iv),  figs.  24-27. 

As  this  spider  is  very  variable,  and  the  above  synonyms  not  qnite 
sore,  I  shall  here  give  the  characteristics  of  the  species  and  of  its  prin- 
cipal varieties  known  to  me. 

*  Reasonable  objections  having  been  made  (by  Gerstaecker)  against  calling  the  prin- 
cipal gronps  of  the  order  Aranea  '' suborders'',  I  have  here  adopted  the  more  indiffer- 
ent term  "  sections  ". 
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T.  eUmgata  Walck. — Space  between  the  two  lateral  eyes  smaller  than 
that  betw^n  the  posterior  central  and  lateral  eyes,  smaller,  or  at  le&^i 
not  larger,  than  the  spade  between  the  auterior  and  posterior  central 
eyes.  Length  of  mandibles  of  male  about  nine-tenths  of  the  length  o: 
cephalothorax,  armed  above,  toward  the  extremity,  with  only  a  strong 
tapering  spine,  emarginated  at  the  trnncated  apex;  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  daw-fnrrow  is  provided  with  at  least  8  teeth;  first  tooth  small; 
second  larger,  directed  somewhat  backward;  third  very  long  and 
strong;  the  distance  between  first  and  second  larger  than  (in  general 
abont  donble  as  large  as)  that  between  second  and  third,  and  rather 
larger  than  the  space  between  third  and  fonrth,  which  is  at  least  doable 
as  large  as  that  between  fourth  and  fifth ;  the  posterior  margin  has  also 
about  8  teeth;  first  small;  second  rather  long  and  strong;  the  follow 
ing  smaller;  the  distance  between  first  and  second  smaller  than  that 
between  second  and  third,  which  is  about  double  that  between  third 
and  fourth.  Mandibles  of  female  about  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  cepli 
alothorax;  the  daw-furrow  is  armed  on  the  anterior  margin  with  aboat 
8  teeth;  first  somewhat  stronger  than  the  following,  (generally)  re> 
moved  from  second  by  a  very  long  toothless  space,  and  placed  opposite 
to  the  fourth  teeth  of  the  posterior  margin,  the  first  tooth  of  which  is  io 
general^much  farther  removed  from  the  second  than  this  from  the  next 
following;  the  claw  of  mandible  is  provided  with  a  small  protuberance 
near  the  base  on  the  outer  side.  The  tibial  part  of  the  timle  palpas 
longer  than  the  patella,  its  long  apophysis  being  provided  with  a  pro< 
tuberance  toward  the  middle  of  the  inner  side.  Legs  testaceous,  their 
joints  more  or  less  evidently  brownish  or  blackish  at  the  apices,  the 
metatarsus  and  tarsus  of  the  first  pair  of  legs  together  shorter  than 
patella,  tibia,  metatarsus,  and  tarsus  of  the  fourth  pair  of  legs :  bellj 
blackish,  with  two  more  or  less  distinct  parallel  yellow  longitudinal 
bands. — ^  ¥  ad.    Length  4-10  millim. 

Forma  principalis. — Interval  between  the  two  lateral  eyes  much  small- 
er than  that  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  centrals ;  tibial  joint  of 
the  male  palpi  at  least  half  as  long  again  as  the  patellar  joint ;  cephalo- 
thorax brownish-yellow,  sometimes  sooty  at  the  margins,  and  then  pro- 
vided with  a  sooty  V  anteriorly ;  sternum  brownish-yellow,  sometimes 
blackish  at  the  margins ;  abdomen  brownish  or  yellowish,  with  a  ramified 
longitudinal  black  line  along  the  back  and  often  an  undulated  paler 
band  on  each  side. 

9 . — Length  of  body  8^  millim. ;  length  of  cephalothorax  3,  breadth  of 
same  2  millim. ;  length  of  mandibles  2,  of  palpi  4  millim.  Legs :  1 21, 
II 16J,  III  8J,  IV  12J  millim. ;  metat.  +  tars.  I  8,  pat.  +  tib.  +  metet 
+  tars.  IV  8|  millim. 

^ . — Length  of  body  6J,  of  cephaloth.  nearly  2 J  millim. ;  breadth  of 
cephaloth.  If  millim. ;  length  of  mandibles  2|,  of  palpi  4  millim.  Legs: 
I  21^,  II 16,  III  7J,  IV  13J  millim. ;  metat.  +  tars.  I  8,  pat.  +  tib.  + 
metat.  +  tars.  IV  8f  millim. 
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Var.  .?,  undulata. — Eyes  and  palpi  of  male  as  in  the  forma  priDcip. 
Cephalothorax  dark  brownish- jello\i^,  with  black  margins  and  the  pars 
cephalica  blackish  on  the  sides ;  sternnm  black,  with  a  longitudinal 
yellowish  middle  line;  abdomen  brownish-gray,  with  a  longitudinal, 
tapering,  grayish-white  middle  band  or  linesinuated  in  the  margins 
and  geminated  by  a  black  line,  as  also  with  two  large  undulated  grayish- 
white  bands,  one  on  each  side. 

S  . — Length  of  body  9  ?,  of  cephaloth.  3^ ;  breadth  of  same  If  millim. ; 
length  of  mandibles  2§,  of  palpi  4f  millim.  Legs:  I  26f,  II 10^,  III 
10,  IV  16f ;  metat.  +  tars.  I  10,  pat.  -f  tib.  -f  metat.  +  tars.  IV  lOf 
millim. 

9  jun, — Length  of  body  7^,  of  cephaloth.  2f ,  breadth  of  cephal.  2, 
length  of  mandibles  nearly  1%,  of  palpi  3^  millim.  Legs:  I  19J,  II 13, 
III  7,  IV  12^ ;  metit.  -f  tars.  I  7§,  pat.  -f  tib.  -f  metat.  +  tars.  IV  llj 
millim. 

Var.  y^  debilis. — Smaller  than  the  former.  Interval  between  the  two 
lateral  eyes  scarcely  less  than  that  between  the  anterior  and  posterior 
central  eyes.  Tibial  joint  of  the  male  palpi  but  little  longer  than  the 
patellar  joint.  Sternnm  often  blackish,  at  least  at  the  sides;  abdomen 
yellowish  above,  in  general  with  a  ramified  black  middle  line,  blackish 
on  the  sides  below ;  color  for  the  rest  about  as  in  the  forma  princip. 

^ . — Length  of  body  5J,  of  cephaloth.  2,  breadth  of  same  nearly  IJ 
millim. ;  length  of  palpi  2J  millim.  Legs :  1 17 J,  II 12,  III  54,  IV  llj ; 
metat  +  tars.  I  6^,  pat.  +  tib.  +  metat.  +  tars.  IV  7^  millim. 

9  jnn  (?). — Length  of  body  6|,  of  cephalo.th.  2,  breadth  of  same  1^ 
millim.  Legs:  1 15,  II  9J,  III  4|,  IV  95  millim.;  metat.  -f  tars.  I  5§, 
pat.  +  tib.  +  m^tat.  +  tars.  IV  nearly  6J  millim. 

The  var.  ^,  of  which  I  have  seen  very  many  adult  males  and  (young  !) 
females,  appears  to  me  gradually  to  pass  into  the  principal  form, 
and  is  therefore  probably  not  a  peculiar  species,  as  I  at  first  believed.  In 
the  only  full-growu  male  of  var.  p  that  I  have  seen,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  teeth  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  claw- 
furrow  is  but  little  greater  than  that  between  the  second  and  third  teeth. 
The  citiUion  from  Walckenaer  is  of  course  very  uncertain,  his  descrip- 
tion, like  that  given  by  Hentz,  being  quite  insufficient ;  but  as  the  species 
here  characterized  by  me  no  doubt  is  the  T.  grallator  of  Hentz,  and  this 
author  considers  his  T.  grallator  to  be  identical  with  T.  elongata  Walck., 
I  think  I  may  safely  adopt  this  latter  name,  which  has  the  priority.  T. 
grallator  Keyserl.  I  consider  a  tolerably  sure  synonym,  although  the 
specimens  described  by  that  author  has  more  teeth  on  the  margins  of 
the  mandibles'  claw-furrow  and  longer  legs  than  I  have  observed  in  this 
species;  but  the  number  of  those  teeth,  as  well  as  the  length  of  the 
legs,  appear  to  be  pretty  variable ;  even  the  relative  distances  between 
the  eyes,  as  also  those  between  the  teeth  of  the  mandibles'  claw-furrow, 
are  not  always  the  same. 
Of  T.  elongata^  which  appears  to  be  common  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
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States,  the  collection  contaiDS  a  fall-grown  ^  and  a  joang  9  of  the  prin- 
cipal form  from  Bonlder,  Colo.,  captured  June  29;  a  fall-grown  i  and 
a  yonng  9  of  the  var.  JS,  undulata^  the  S  from  Idaho  (captored  Jaly  6), 
the  9  from  Manitou,  Colo.  (Jaly  12),  as  also  several  examples  of  the 
var.  y^  dehilis,  collected  at  Boalder,  Colo,  (among  them  one  ^  ad.)  (Jaoe 
24),  (rolden,  Colo.  (July  3),  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah  (Jaly  23).  la 
the  adalt  male,  both  of  var.  /3  and  var.  7^,  the  abdomen  is  wanting.  I 
have  also  examined  many  specimens  of  the  principal  form  and  of  var. 
y  from  AVisconsin.  The  measures  above  given  of  these  two  varieties  are 
taken  from  examples  from  that  State. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  T.  elongata  is  speciii- 
cally  different  from  the  true  T.  extensa  (Linn.)  or  T.  norwiclci  L.  Koch. 
The  number  of  the  teeth  of  the  claw-furrow  and  the  arrangement  of 
these  teeth  appear  to  be  slij^htly  different  in  these  two  forms,  but  these 
characteristics  are  somewhat  variable  in  both  of  them.  The  Eacopean 
T.  extensa  has  the  sternum  black,  with  a  triangular  yellow  spot  or  line 
in  the  middle ;  bat  this  is  also  the  case  in  the  variety  undulaia  of  the 
American  species ;  also  in  T,  externa  $  the  aiiophysis  of  the  tibial  joint 
of  the  palpus  is  furnished  with  a  short  blunt  process  toward  the  middle 
of  the  inner  side.  At  all  events,  T.  elongata  differs  less  from  T.  exiema 
than  do  for  instance  T.  islandri  (Scop.)  Thor.  and  T.  obtusa  C.  L.  Kocb. 

Section  RETITELARLE. 

Fam.  THEEIDIOID^. 

Gen.  LiNYPHiA  Latr.,  1804. 
3.  L,  orophila  n. 

Cephalothorax,  mandibles,  maxillae,  palpi,  and  legs  pale  testaceous; 
cephalothorax  with  black  margins ;  eyes  black,  large,  close  together, 
and  prominent,  the  four  central  ones  forming  a  trapezium  broader 
behind  than  in  front  and  as  long  as  broad  behind,  little  shorter  than 
the  height  of  the  clypeus ;  first  pair  of  legs  the  longest ;  thighs  and 
tibiao  with  traces  of  black  rings ;  abdomen  olive-colored,  with  sinnated 
oblique  bands  or  lines  on  each  side  above,  followed  on  the  back  by  a 
short  row  of  transverse  angular  lines,  sides  also  with  a  row  of  spots 
below,  these  markings  being  all  of  a  pale  yellowish  hue,  as  is  also  at 
least  the  posterior  part  of  the  belly  and  the  region  around  the  mamillse: 
vulva  pale  reddish-brown,  with  a  longitudinal  narrow  middle  ridge 
below,  and  forming,  seen  from  the  side,  an  oblong  protuberance  slightly 
two-toothed  at  the  extreme  apex. —  9  ad.    Length  about  2f  millim. 

Female. — Cephalothorax  shorter  than  patella  and  tibia  of  the  fourth 
pair  together,  oblong,  rounded  in  the  sides,  with  the  pars  cephalic^ 
rather  large  and  high ;  the  breadth  of  the  clypeus  is  a  little  greater  than 
half  the  breadth  of  the  pars  thoracica,  the  height  of  the  clypeus  is  but 
little  greater  than  the  length  of  the  area  of  the  central  eyes.  Eya 
large,  prominent,  and  close  together,  not  much   differing  in  size;  the 
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lK>sterior  central  eyes  are,  however,  larger,  and  the  anterior  central  eyes 
appear  to  be  a  little  smaller  than  the  rest.  Seen  from  above,  the  hind 
row  of  eyes  is  straight;  the  front  row,  seen  from  before,  is  also  nearly 
straight,  very  slightly  cnrved  backward.  The*  four  central  eyes,  of 
which  the  anterior  are  placed  on  a  prominent  taberde,  form  a  trapeziam 
much  broader  behind  than  in  front  and  as  long  as  broad  behind ;  the 
intervals  between  the  eyes  of  *the  hind  row  are  nearly  equal,  and 
scarcely  as  large  as  half  the  diameter  of  one  of  those  eyes,  the  interval 
between  the  anterior  lateral  and  the  anterior  central  eyes  is  at  least 
half  as  great  again  as  that  between  these  latter  eyes  and  fully  as  great 
as  the  diameter  of  a  lateral  eye;  the  lateral  eyes  are  contiguous.  Ster- 
num very  large,  triangular,  with  slightly  rounded  sides,  and  the  apex 
directed  backward,  broadly  truncate  in  front,  but  little  longer  than 
broad,  slightly  convex.  Mandibles  a  little  thicker  than  the  thighs  of 
the  first  pair,  nearly  cylindrical,  somewhat  narrowed  on  the  inner  side 
toward  the  apex,  about  2^  times  as  long  as  broad;  claw  rather  long  and 
slender.  Maxillw  about  half  again  as  long  as  broad,  nearly  ovate, 
broadly  and  obliquely'  truncate  on  the  inner  side  of  the  apex.  Labium 
transversal,  slightly  rounded  at  the  apex.  Palpi  slender,  the  tibial  joint 
nearly  thrice  as  long  as  broad,  the  tarsal  joint  gradually  tapering  toward 
the  apex,  longer  than  the  two  preceding  joints  together.  Legs  slender ; 
first  pair  longer  than  the  second  and  fourth,  which  are  nearly  of  the 
sanie  length.  (In  the  only  example  examined,  all  the  spines  of  the  legs 
are  broken  off;  on  the  tibise,  but  not  on  the  femora  and  metatarsi,  there 
are  distinct  traces  of  spines  lost.)  Abdomen  longer  than  broad,  tapering 
behind,  nearly  ovate;  seen  from  the  side,  the  vulva  forms  a  short  and 
thick  protuberance  directed  backward,  strongly  convex  below,  and 
slightly  bifid  or  two-toothed  at  the  extreme  apex :  this  protuberance 
id  about  as  thick  as  the  posterior  thighs  and  about  half  as  long  again 
as  thick;  seen  from  below,  the  vulva  is  about  as  long  as  broad  at  the 
base,  tapering  toward  the  blunt  apex  very  uneven,  with  a  narrow  ridge 
along  the  middle ;  the  slightly  incrassated  apex  of  this  ridge  appears 
to  reach  a  little  longer  backward  than  the  rest  of  the  vulva. 

Color. — Oephalothorax  pale  testaceous,  with  a  fine  black  margin ;  eyes 
placed  on  black  spots.  Sternum  of  a  sooty  testaceous  hue,  with  the 
margins  blackish ;  labium  blackish.  Mandibles  tLud  maxillw  pale  testa- 
ceous, the  claw  of  the  former  pale  reddish.  Palpi  and  legs  pale  testa- 
ceous, somewhat  darker  toward  the  extremity ;  the  tibloB  show  more  or 
less  distinct  traces  of  a  sooty  ring  near  the  base,  and  the  thighs  traces 
of  such  a  ring  toward  the  apex.  The  abdomen  is  above  and  on  the 
sides  greenish-black  or  olive-colored,  with  pale  yellowish  markings ;  it 
has  in  front,  on  each  side  above,  a  broad  short  band,  somewhat  dilated 
at  the  posterior  end,  which  bands  together  nearly  form  a  coarse  /\ 
above  the  petiolum;  near  the  middle  line  of  the  back  this  marking  is 
followed  by  two  pairs  of  short  longitudinal  lines,  of  which  at  least  the 
hindmost  are  curved  outward ;  the  posterior  end  of  these  lines  is  pro- 
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daced  obliqaely  downward  and  backward,  thus  forming  one  short  band 
and  one  somewhat  carved  or  sinuated  line  on  each  side ;  then  follow^ 
on  the  back,  three  or  fonr  transversal  angularly  bent  lines,  gradaallj 
diminishing  in  length.  The  sides  of  the  abdomen,  toward  the  belly, 
show  also  a  longitudinal  row  of  three  pale  spots,  or  streaks,  of  which 
the  foremost  is  the  largest.  The  region  round  the  mamillse  is  pale  yel- 
lowish, as  is  also  the  belly,  which  shows  a  large,  irregular,  sooty  patch 
behind  the  vulva.  The  vulva  is  of  a  pale  reddish  brown  hue,  the  ma- 
millce  pale  yellowish,  darker  at  the  extreme  apex. 

Length  of  body  2§,  of  cephalothorax  somewhat  more  than  1  millim. 
Legs :  I  5^,  legs  II  and  IV  5  millim.,  patella  +  tibia  iv  1^  millim. 

A  single  specimen,  a  female,  was  captured  under  a  stone  on  Gray*s 
Peak  (about  14,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  a  little  below  the 
summit,  July  7, 1875. 

Gen.  Ebigone  Sav.  et  Aud.,  1825-27. 

4.  E.  cacuminwn  n. 

Brown,  with  the  palpi  aud  legs  brownish-yellow,  darker  at  the  ex- 
tremity; abdomen  olivaceous  or  brownish-gray;  cephalothorax  as  long 
as  patella  +  tibia  of  the  4th  pair,  the  pars  cephalica  large,  slightly 
sloping  from  the  middle  toward  the  eyes ;  height  of  clyx>ens  a  little 
greater  than  length  of  the  area  of  the  central  eyes,  this  area  being 
nearly  double  as  broad  behind  as  in  front,  and  a  little  shorter  than 
broad  behind ;  eyes  small,  the  fore  lateral  ones  little  if  at  all  larger  than 
the  eyes  of  the  hind  row;  claw-furrow  of  the  mandibles  armed  with  a 
row  of  5  teeth ;  vulva  forming  a  transverse,  elevated,  uneven  area, 
which  is  black  at  the  ends  and  reddish-brown  in  the  middle. —  9  ad^ 
Length  about  3^  millim. 

Female. — Cephalothorax  as  long  as  patella  and  tibia  of  the  4th  pair 
of  legs,  rather  abruptly  but  slightly  narrowed  between  the  palpi  and 
the  coxie  of  the  1st  pair;  the  pars  thoracica  large,  rather  slightly 
rounded  in  the  sides,  the  pars  cephalica  shortish,  broad  with  the  an. 
terior  angles  broadly  rounded ;  the  breadth  of  the  clypeus  equals  about 
§  of  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  pars  thoracica.  The  cephalic  furrows 
are  but  slightly  marked.  On  each  side  of  the  pars  thoracica  are  three 
shallow  and  short  depressions. 

The  ordinary  middle  fovea  is  rather  large,  shallow,  and  forms  theapei 
of  the  posterior  declivity,  which  is  well  defined,  forming  a  triangle  a  little 
larger  than  broad.  Seen  in  profile,  the  back  of  the  cephalathorax  is 
straight  and  gradually  ascending  about  to  the  middle  of  the  pars  cepha- 
lica, where  it  is  convex,  and  then  slightly  sloping  toward  the  eyes;  the 
pars  cephalica  has  above  some  foreward-directed  hairs.  The  height  of 
the  clypeus  is  a  little  greater  than  the  length  of  the  area  of  the  central 
eyes  aud  nearly  equals  the  length  of  the  line  occupied  by  three  eyes  of 
the  front  row.  Sternum  large,  a  little  longer  than  broad,  slightly  rounded 
on  the  sides,  broadly  truncate  in  front,  slightly  convex,  shining,  strewed 
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with  fine  hairs.  The  eyes  are  small  and  of  nearly  eqaal  size,  with  excep- 
tion of  the  anterior  central  ones,  which  are  evidently  smaller  than  the 
other  eyes ;  the  anterior  lateral  eyes  are  little,  if  at  all,  larger  than 
the  posterior  central  and  lateral  eyes.  The  hind  row  of  eyes  is,  seen 
from  above,  nearly  straight;  seen  from  in  front,  this  row  is  strongly 
curved  downward;  the  front  row  is  curved  a  little  upward.  The  cen- 
tral eyes  form  a  trapezium  nearly  double  as  broad  behind  as  in  front, 
and  a  little  shorter  than  broad  behind.  The  interval  between  the  pos- 
terior central  eyes,  which  is  fully  as  great  as  the  diameter  of  one  of  these 
eyes,  is  a  little  smaller  than  that  between  the  posterior  later.al  and  cen. 
tral  eyes  and  as  great  as  the  interval  between  the  anterior  and  posterior 
centrals;  the  small  anterior  central  eyes  are  nearly  contiguous;  the  lat- 
eral eyes  of  the  same  side  are  contiguous ;  the  interval  between  the  an- 
terior lateral  and  central  eyes  equals  the  diameter  of  the  former.  The 
mandibles  are  ovato-cylindrical,  strong,  and  thick,  their  length  equaling 
thrice  the  height  of  the  clypeus ;  seen  from  the  side,  they  are  nearly 
ovate  and  strongly  convex  toward  the  middle ;  they  are  smooth,  hairy 
at  the  apex,  with  the  claw-farrow  armed  with  a  single  row  of  five  rather 
strong  teeth.  The  maxillw  are  about  half  as  long  again  as  broad,  rounded 
on  the  outer  side  toward  the  apex  and  at  the  apex,  inclined  toward  the 
labium,  which  is  a  little  broader  than  long,  rounded  at  the  apex.  Palpi 
rather  slender;  the  tibial  joint,  which  is  about  two  and  a  half  times  as 
long  as  the  patellar,  is  slightly  and  gradually  incrassated  toward  the 
extremity;  the  tarsal  joint  is  very  slightly  narrowed  toward  the  apex, 
not  longer  than  the  two  preceding  joints  together.  The  legs  are  of  mod 
erate  length,  rather  slender,  spread  with  longish  not  thickly  set  hairs  • 
the  thighs  are  gradually,  not  abruptly  narrowed  at  the  base;  the  fourth 
pair  of  legs  is  the  longest,  with  the  tibia  at  least  three  times  as  long  as 
the  patella.  The  abdomen  is  inversely  ovate,  rather  elongate,  obtuse  in 
front  and  behind,  spread  with  fine,  short  hair,  or  down ;  the  vulva  is  very 
simple,  consisting  of  a  rather  large,  uneven,  transverse  elevation  at  the 
margin  of  the  rima  genitalis. 

Color, — CephalothoraXj  mandibles^  and  maMllce  brownish ;  sternum  dusky 
testaceous,  with  the  margins  darker ;  labium  blackish ;  abdomen  of  an 
olivaceous  or  brownish-gray  hue ;  palpi  and  legs  brownish-yellow,  darker 
at  the  extremity;  the  vulva  forms  a  transversal  area,  which  is  black  at 
the  ends  and  reddish-brown  in  the  middle,  this  middle  portion  being  a 
little  broader  than  the  black  spots  formed  by  the  extremities  of  the  area. 

Length  of  body  3^,  of  cephalothorax  nearly  1^  millim.;  breadth  of 
cephalothorax  1  millim.;  length  of  legs  I  a  little  more  than  4,  of  legs  II 

4,  of  III  nearly  3J,  of  IV  4|  millim. 

A  few  female  specimens  of  this  species  were  found  under  stones  on 
Gray's  Peak,  a  little  below  the  summit,  July  7. 

5.  E,  strabo  n. 

Cephalothorax  yeliowish-browu,  slightly  ascending  and  somewhat 
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couTex  from  the  posterior  margin  to  very  near  the  hind  central  eyes; 
heiight  of  clypeas  about  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  mandibles  and  a^i 
great  as  the  length  of  the  area  of  the  central  eyes,  which  is  nearly  as 
long  as  broad  behind,  much  broader  behind  than  in  front ;  lateral  eyes 
larger  than  centrals,  contiguous;  fore  laterals  about  double  as  large  a» 
fore  centrals,  which  are  nearly  contiguous ;  interval  between  the  hM 
central  eyes  larger  than  their  diameter  and  than  the  interval  between 
them  and  the  hind  laterals ;  mandibles  but  slightly  convex  above ;  pal- 
pi and  Legs  yellowish ;  abdomen  short,  brownish  or  olivaceous-gray. —  x 
ad.    Length  about  2  millim. 

Female. — Cephaloiliorax  longer  than  broad,  about  as  long  as  patelh 
and  tibia  of  the  fourth  pair  together;  the  pars  thoracica  moderately 
rounded  in  the  sides,  narrowed  and  slightly  sinnated  at  the  pars  cepUa- 
lica,  which  is  rather  strongly  narrowing  forward,  with  rounded  sides, 
and  with  the  forehead  rounded  and  nearly  half  as  broad  as  the  pars 
thoracica ;  seen  in  profile,  the  cephalothorax  is  rather  low,  slightly  and 
gradually  rising  and  somewhat  convex  from  the  posterior  margin  to 
very  near  the  hind  central  eyes,  then,  with  the  area  of  the  central  eyes, 
sloping  forward,  the  clypeus  sloping  stUl  more  strongly  forward  or 
downward ;  the  cephalic  imi»:essions  are  well  marked,  the  whole  sur- 
face smooth  and  shining.  The  Bternum  is  large,  nearly  ad  broad  as  lo&g, 
broadly  truncate  in  front,  ni^avly  heart-shaped,  slightly  convex,  very 
smooth  and  shining.  The  hind  row  of  eyea^  seen  from  above,  is  straight 
the  front  row,  seen  from  b^ore,  is  slightly  curved  upward;  the  lateral 
eyes  are  contiguous,  oblong,  and  larger  than  the  central  eyes,  the  fore  lat- 
erals about  double  as  large  as  the  fore  centrals,  which  are  the  smallest  of 
the  eight;  the  central  eyes  occupy  an  area  a  little  shorter  than  broad 
behind,  much  broader  behind  than  in  front ;  the  hind  central  eyes  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  an  interval  evidently  greater  than  their 
diameter  from  the  bind  laterals  by  an  interval  equaling  half  their  di- 
ameter, and  from  the  fore  centrals  by  an  interval  at  least  as  large  as 
their  diameter ;  the  fore  centrals  are  very  close  together,  nearly  cod- 
tiguons,  and  separated  from  the  fore  laterals  by  a  space  equaling  half 
their  diameter;  their  distance  from  the  margin  of  the  clypeus  is  as  great 
as  the  length  of  the  area  of  the  central  eyes.  Mandibles  somewhat 
thicker  than  the  fore  thighs,  somewhat  more  than  double  as  long  as 
broad,  their  length  being  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  the  height  of 
the  clypeus ;  they  are  but  slightly  convex  above,  somewhat  narrowing 
toward  the  apex  on  the  inner  side ;  their  claw -furrow  is  armed  with 
teeth  of  moderate  length  and  the  claw  is  rather  long  and  slender.  The 
maxilldB  are  loogish,  nearly  ovate,  slightly  inclined  toward  the  bro;vi 
labium,  which  is  rounded  at  tip.  The  palpi  are  of  moderate  strength,  the 
patellar  joint  scarcely  half  again  as  long  as  broad,  the  tibial  joint  not 
double  as  long  as  the  patellar,  the  tarsal  joint  but  very  slightly  narrowing 
toward  the  obtuse  apex ;  the  legs  are  rather  slender,  the  tibiae  of  the 
fourth  pair  about  four  times  as  long  as  the  patellsB.    Abdom^i  not  much 
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longer  than  broad,  elliptical,  shiDiog,  almost  hairless,  like  the  cephalo- 
thorax ;  the  vulva  appears  to  consist  of  a  rather  large  low  tubercle, 
divided  into  three  parts  by  a  transverse  angularly  forward  beat  farrow 
and  a  middle  longitadinal  farrow  proceeding  backward  from  the  angle 
of  the  former  (f ). 

Color. — Cephahthorax  yellowish-browu,  the  extreme  lateral  margins 
blackish.  When  the  animal  is  placed  in  water  or  in  spirit  of  wine,  it  shows 
three  fine  longitadinal  blackish  lines  along  the  pars  cephalica.  Sternum 
of  a  dark,  sooty,  testaceous  hue.  Mandibles  yellowish-brown  ;  sniaxilUB 
^lid  labium  testaceouA.  Pa/pi  yellowish,  with  black  bristles;  legs  yel. 
lowish,  wiith  slight  brownish  or  reddish  tint.  Abdomen  dark  brownish 
or  olivaceous  gray,  darker  on  the  under  part ;  the  vulva  brownish. 

Length  of  body  2,  of  cephalothorax  nearly  1  millim. ;  length  of  legs  I 
nearly  3,  of  tibia  +  patella  IV  nearly  1  millim. 

A  single  somewhat  mutilated  example  was  captured  at  Arapaho 
Peak  (11-12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  July  7.  By  the  arrange- 
ment and  relative  sizes  of  its  eyes,  this  species  shows  some  transitioa  to 
Pholcotnma  Thor.,  in  which  genus,  however,  the  lateral  and  especially 
the  bind  c^itral  eyes  are,  compared  with  the  small  fore  central  eyes, 
much  larger  than  in  J/,  strabo^  and  the  hind  central  eyes  contiguous 
with  the  hiod  laterals. 

Gen.  Steatoda  (Sund.),  1833. 
6.  8.  disiincta  n. 

Cepfialothorax  reddish;  legs  reddish,  with  black  rings;  the  thighs  of 
the  fourth  pair  and  all  the  tibisB  and  tarsi  black  at  the  apex,  the  ante- 
rior thighs  black,  reddish  at  the  base ;  abdomen  black  or  piceous,  with 
white  markings;  a  broken  band  surrounding  the  anterior  margin,  a  row 
of  3-4  spots  along  the  back,  an  oblique  line  on  each  side,  and  a  short 
transverse  line  in  front  of  the  mamillsD  below ;  first  and  fourth  pair  of 
legs  of  the  same  length ;  vulva  nearly  a>formed. —  9  ad.  Length  about 
G  millim. 

Female. — Cephalothorax  shorter  than  patella  and  tibia  together  of  the 
fourth  pair,  somewhat  longer  than  broad,  much  narrowed  anteriorly, 
bat  slightly  sinuated  at  the  pars  cephalica ;  the  pars  thoracica  strongly 
and  amply  rounded  in  the  sides,  the  pars  cephalica  small,  narrowing 
forward,  with  the  forehead  rounded  and  not  half  as  broad  as  the  pars 
thoracica ;  the  surface  is  smooth  and  shining,  the  cephalic  impressions 
strong;  besides  them,  there  are  three  short  shallow  radiating  depressions 
on  each  side;  the  ordinary  middle  fovea  is  large  and  deep,  situated  . 
somewhat  behind  the  centrum,  just  behind  the  coxse  of  the  second  pair; 
seen  from  the  side,  the  cephalothorax  is  nearly  horizontal  in  front  of  the 
middle  fovea,  neither  very  high  nor  elevated  anteriorly ;  the  clypeus  is 
broader  than  high,  its  height  being  about  as  great  as  the  length  of  a 
ine  formed  by  three  eyes  of  the  front  row;  it  has  a  strong  transverse 
depression  under  the  front  row  of  eyes,  and  is  convex  and  somewhat 
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sloping  seen  in  profile.  The  sternum  is  rather  large,  of  a  short  ovate 
form,  truncate  in  front,  bat  slightly  convex,  very  densely  and  finely  im- 
presso-punctate,  hairy.  The  eyes  are  somewhat  large,  the  anterior  ceo 
tral  ones  a  little  smaller  than  the  others ;  the  hind  row  is  straight,  the 
front  row  slightly  carved  downward;  the  foar  central  eyes  form  a 
nearly  perfect  square,  the  area  occupied  by  them  being  scarcely  per- 
ceptibly shorter  than  broad  and  scarcely  broader  behind  than  in  front: 
the  lateral  eyes  are  contiguous,  the  interval  between  the  posterior  ceo 
tral  eyes  is  nearly  as  large  as  their  diameter  and  slightly  larger  than 
the  interval  between  the  hind  central  and  lateral  eyes,  which  inter\'al  is 
evidently  smaller  than  the  diameter  of  one  of  these  eyes ;  the  anterior 
central  eyes,  which  are  placed  on  a  strong  blunt  protuberance,  are  sepa- 
rated  from  each  other  by  an  interval  as  large  as  the  diameter  of  these 
eyes  and  little  larger  than  that  which  separates  them  from  the  anterior 
lateral  eyes.  The  mandibles  are  perpendicular,  nearly  cylindrical,  very 
slightly  convex  longitudinally,  smooth  and  shining,  and  hairy,  especially 
at  the  apex  and  on  the  inner  side;  their  length  is  more  than  doable 
their  breadth,  and  nearly  double  as  great  as  the  height  of  the  clypeas; 
the  length  of  the  claw  is  scarcely  greater  than  the  basal  breadth  of  the 
mandibles.  Maxillcc  oblong,  rounded  at  tip,  and  also  slightly  roonded 
on  the  outer  side,  straight  on  the  inner,  and  inclined  toward  the  labium, 
which  is  rounded  on  the  sides,  narrowing  toward  the  rounded  extremity, 
and  about  as  long  as  wide  at  the  base.  The  tibial  joint  of  the  palpi  U 
scarcely  double  as  long  as  broad,  but  very  slightly  and  gradually  incras 
sated  toward  the  apex ;  the  tarsal  joint  is  a  little  narrower,  and  tapers 
gradually  toward  the  blunt  apex ;  it  is  about  as  long  as  the  two  pre 
ceding  joints  taken  together.  The  legsj  like  the  palpi,  are  shortish,  and 
covered  with  coarse  hairs ;  the  first  and  fourth  pair  of  legs  are  of  equal 
length :  the  metatarsus  of  the  fourth  pair  is  scarcely  longer  than  the 
tibia.  The  abdomen  is  oblong,  somewhat  inversely  ovate,  and  rather 
broadly  rounded  at  the  extremities,  not  very  high,  shining,  and  some- 
what hairy ;  the  belly  shows  a  very  distinct  spiracle  between  the  ma- 
millse  and  the  rima  genitalis.  The  vulva  consists  of  two  large  roanded 
shallow  foveic  open  on  the  inner  side ;  the  depression  formed  by  these 
two  foveas,  which  is  open  in  front,  and  is  limited  posteriorly  by  a  sin- 
uated  ridge,  has  nearly  the  form  of  a  Greek  w. 

Color. — Cephalothorax  rustyred,  the  eye-area  and  mandibles  in  gen- 
eral darker,  brownish  or  blackish.  Sternum^  maxillwj  and  labium  reddish- 
brown.  Palpi  blackish  or  piceous,  with  more  or  less  distinct  reddish 
rings.  Legs  of  a  bright  rusty-red  color,  the  thighs  of  the  fourth  pair, 
as  also  the  tibisB  and  tarsi  (and  sometimes  even  the  metatarsi),  black 
at  the  apex,  the  anterior  thighs  black,  red  at  the  base.  Abdomen  blactk 
or  piceous,  with  white  spots ;  its  anterior  margin  is  surrounded  by  a 
white,  narrow  band,  broken  in  the  middle,  and  not  reaching  the  middle 
of  the  sides ;  along  the  middle  of  the  back  is  a  series  of  three  or  four 
spots,  gradually  diminishing  in  size  backward,  the  first  of  these  spot;? 
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being  sitaated  somewhat  before,  and  tbe  second  somewhat  behind,  the 
middle  of  the  back;  in  the  middle  of  each  side  is  an  obliqae  white  line, 
and  the  belly  has  in  front  of  the  ntamillse  a  short  white  line,  or  trans- 
verse spot  curved  a  little  backward. 

Length  of  body  6  millira.;  length  of  cephalothorax  2 J,  breadth  1| 
millim. ;  length  of  abdomen  4^  millim.  Length  of  legs:  I  8^,  II 7,  III  5^, 
IVS^  millim.;  patella  +  tibia  IV  2^  millim. 

A  few  specimens  of  this  fine  species  were  collected  at  Maniton,  Colo., 

June  12. 

Gen.  LiTHYPHANTES  Thor.,  1869. 

7.  L,  corollatus  (Linn.).  ^ 

Syn. — 1758. — Aranea  coroUata  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  10,  i,  p.  621. 

1778. — Aranea  albomaculata  De  Geer,  M^m.,  vii,  p.  257,  pi.  15,  figs.  2-4. 
lS70.^Lithyphant^  coroJlaius  Thor.,  Rem.  on  Syu.,  1,  p.  92. 

A  few  specimens  of  this  species  were  captured  at  Idaho  Springs,  Colo., 
July  5,  a  female  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  June  29,  and  a  male  in  t)enver,  Colo., 
July  10.  A  larger  variety  (female),  almost  totally  black,  only  marked 
along  the  belly  with  a  whitish  middle  line,  crossed  by  a  short  line  of  the 
.<iame  color  at  its  hind  extremity,  was  found  at  Manitou,  Colo.,  July  12. 

Fam.  SCYTODOID.E. 

Snbfam.  PHOLCINiE. 

Gen.  Pholcus  Walck.,  1805. 
S.  Ph.  pullulus  Hentz. 

Syn. — 1850. — Theridiont  pullulum  Hentz,  Descr.  and  Fig.  of  the  Aran,  of  the 

U.  S.,  vi,  ii,  p.  288,  pi.  x,  fig.  5. 

Pale  testaceous ;  cephalothorax  with  a  black  central  band  along  the 
pars  thoracica,  which  band  is  forked  in  front ;  abdomen  not  much  longer 
than  broad,  whitish-gray,  with  black  spots,  the  spots  on  the  back  form- 
log  two  longitudinal  rows ;  tarsal  part  of  the  male's  palpi  with  a  long, 
narrow  process  below,  the  bulbus  drawn  out  into  a  strong,  compressed 
beak. — ^  ad.    Long,  circa  2J  millim. 

Mas. — Cephalothorax  at  least  as  broad  as  long,  inversely  orbiculate- 
cordiform,  with  a  middle  furrow,  which  is  forked  anteriorly,  here  form- 
ing the  very  deep  cephalic  expressions ;  pars  cephalica  high,  the  clypeus 
very  high  and  sloping.  Sternum  large  and  broad,  almost  semicircular, 
truncated  in  front.  Eyes :  three  larger  ones  on  each  side  and  two  small 
oaes  in  the  middle  ;  the  hind  row  of  eyes  is  nearly  straight ;  the  front 
row  strongly  curved  downward,  its  eyes  being  all  contiguous,  or  very 
nearly  so;  the  three  eyes  on  each  side  also  nearly  touch  each 
other,  forming  a  triangle  open  inward ;  the  interval  between  the 
posterior  central  eyes  is  fully  as  large  as  the  diameti^r  of  one  of  these 
eyes,  which  are  evidently  larger  than  the  posterior  lateral  ones,  and 
perhaps  a  little  larger  also  than  the  anterior  laterals;  these  latter 
are  double  as  large  as  the  anterior  central  eyes.    Mandibles  coalesced 
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along  the  inner  side,  free  only  at  the  apex,  which  has  a  fine 
pointed  spine  at  the  inner  angle;  they  are  small  and  short,  seen 
from  in  front  slightly  tapering  toward  the  broadly  truncated  apex,  seen 
in  proAle  conical.  They  are  not  half  as  long  again  as  broad  at  the  base, 
and  their  length  does  not  eqaal  half  the  height  of  the  clypeas ;  near 
the  base,  in  front,  they  are.  armed  with  a  very  long  and  strong  spine 
directed  forward  and  somewhat  downward,  and  carved  downward  at  the 
apex.  The  claw  is  slender,  bat  slightly  carved,  as  long  as  the  mandible 
is  broad  at  the  apex.  ManiilUe  narrow,  longish,  dilated  at  the  base, 
inclined  toward  the  labium,  which  is  triangular,  rather  broader  thau 
long,  slightly  rounded  at  the  sides.  Palpi  very  thick,  but  slender  at  th^ 
base.  The  femoral  joint  is  strongly  thickened  at  the  apex,  clavate,  the 
patellar  joint,  which  has  a  few  long  straight  black  hairs  at  the  very  apei 
above,  is  very  short,  appearing,  seen  from  the  side,  to  form  a  wedge 
between  the  femoral  and  tibial  joints ;  this  latter  is,  seen  from  above, 
somewhat  longer  than  broad  and  subcylindrical,  seen  from  the  side  mach 
shorter  below;  the  tarsal  joint  again  is  very  short,  as  short  as  the  patellar* 
and  is  on  the  under  side  drawn  out  into  a  downward  directed,  very  lon^r. 
straight,  narrow,  blunt  process,  or  spine,  closely  applied  along  the  bulb 
and  its  beak ;  the  bulbus,  which  forms  the  extremity  of  the  palpas,  is 
very  simple,  thick,  nearly  ovate,  with  the  extremity  drawn  out  into  a 
strong,  rather  long,  compressed  beak,  somewhat  tapering  toward  the 
oblique  and  blunt  apex,  which  appears  to  be  provided  with  a  few  mtnate 
teeth,  or  spines.  Legs  very  slender,  long,  the  first  pair  (which  are  mati- 
lated  in  the  only  specimen  examined)  no  doubt  the  longest,  second  aod 
fourth  pairs  nearly  equal;  the  patellsB  very  short.  The  ungaioalar  article 
of  the  tarsi  is  not  very  distinct  except  in  the  third  pair  of  legs,  the  tarsi 
of  which,  except  at  the  base,  are  divided  into  10-12  short  joints;  also  in 
the  other  tarsi  there  appear  to  be  traces  of  segmentation.  The  superior 
claws  are  long,  eqaably  curved,  densely  beset  with  long  comb-teeth ;  the 
inferior  claw  is  small,  with  one  tooth.  Abdomen^  seen  ft^om  above,  a  little 
longer  than  broad,  seen  from  the  side  aboat  as  high  as  long,  globoso- 
pyriform,  with  the  mamillie  placed  near  the  middle  of  the  belly. 

Color, — Cephalothorax  pale  testaceous,  with  a  somewhat  unequal  black 
band  along  the  middle  of  the  pars  thoracica,  which  band  is  forked  in 
front,  here  inclosing  the  hind  extremity  of  the  pars  cephalica.  The  e^r^ 
are  surrounded  by  a  narrow  black  ring.  The  sternum  (with  the  coxjlO  is 
of  a  whitish  testaceous  color.  The  parts  of  the  mouth  are  pale  testaceous, 
the  legs  of  the  same  color,  black-haired.  The  abdomen  is  grayish-white, 
with  two  rows  of  rather  large  rounded  black  spots  along  the  back;  the 
space  between  these  rows  has  a  whitish  band,  or  line,  along  the  middle, 
which  in  front  includes  a  darker,  somewhat  lanceolate  band ;  also  the 
sides  of  the  abdomen  are  black-spotted. 

Length  of  body  2i,  of  cephalothorax  IJ  millim.  Legs:  (If),  II  13]. 
Ill  11,  IV  135  millim".    (Thighs  I  ^,  II  and  IV  3J  raillim.) 

A  single  male  example  of  this  curious  spider,  which  no  doubt  is  ideiiti 
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cal  with  Tker.  pullulum  Qentz,  was  captarcd  at  Maaitou,  Williatns' 
CafioD,  July  13.  The  legs  of  the  first  pair,  with  exception  of  one  of  the 
thighs,  are  wanting  in  this  example.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent 
division  of  the  tarsi  into  a  great  number  of  joints,  I  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  separate  this  species  from  the  genus  Pholcus. 

Section  TUBITELARIJi:. 

Fam.  AGALENOID^li:. 

Sabfain.  AGALENIN^. 

Gen.  Agalenopsis  Giebel,  1863. 

9.  A.  nwria  (Bosc  et  Walck.). 

Syx. — 1841. — AgeUna  ntevia  Bosc  et  Walck.,  in  Walck.  et  Gerv.  H.  N.  d.  Ins. 

Apt.,  ii,  p.  24. 
1843. — Agelena  pennaylranwa  C.  L.  Koch,  Die  Aracbn.,  x,  p.  Ill,  tab. 

cccHy,  fig.  828. 
1846. — Agelena  potieri  Black w.,  Notice  of  Spid.  capt.  by  Prof.  Potter  in 

Canada,  etc.,  tn  Ann.  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  p.  43. 
1848. — Agelena  noffia  Hentz,  Descr.  and  Fig.  of  the  Aran,  of  tbe  U.  S., 

V,  iv,  p.  465,  pi.  XXX,  fig6. 1,  la. 
1869. — Agenelopsia*  albipilia  Giebel,  Ueber  einige  Spinnen  aas  Illinois, 

in  Zeitsohnf.  d.  gesammt.  Natarwiss.,  xxxiti  (1869),  p.  250. 

A  single  young  specimen  of  this  species  was  found  at  Manitou,  Colo., 
Jnly  12. 

Fam.  DRASSOID^. 

Gen.  Gnaphosa  (Latr.),  1804. 

10.  G.  conspersa  n. 

Cephalothorax  longer  than  patella  +  tibia  of  the  fourth  pair,  dull 
browD,  with  a  narrow  black  margin,  and  covered  with  grayish  or  red- 
dish-brown hair;  fore  series  of  eyes  curved  moderately  downward ;  fore 
lateral  eyes  double  as  large  as  the  fore  centrals;  central  eyes  forming  a 
rectangle  much  longer  than  broad ;  legs  dull  yellowish-brown ;  tibise  of 
the  first  pair  armed  with  one,  those  of  the  second  pair  with  two,  spines 
below,  near  the  apex ;  abdomen  brown  above,  densely  spread  with  small 
black  spots,  sometimes  forming  irregular  oblique  rows  on  the  sides; 
vulva  consisting  of  an  egg-shaped  fovea  occupied  in  front  by  a  back- 
ward curved  eminence,  its  bottom  behiud  this  eminence  being  tongue- 
shaped,  brown. —  ^ad.    Length  about  11  millim. 

Female. — Cephalotliorax  longer  than  patella  +  tibia  of  the  fourth  pair 
amply  but  not  strongly  rounded  in  the  sides  of  the  pars  thoracica,  with 
the  pars  cephalica  narrowing  forward,  the  breadth  of  the  clypeus  being 
little  more  than  half  that  of  the  pars  thorncica ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
line  elevated  border  (not  by  a  broad  "hem");  the  central  furrow  is 


AgenelopsU  is  evidently  an  error  of  tbe  press,  instead  of  Agehnopaia  or  Agahnopaia, 
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shortish,  sitaated  between  the  coxie  of  the  second  and  third  pairs,  the 
cephalic  impressions  and  twootber  farrows  on  each  side  are  fine  and  shal- 
low. The  cephalothorax  is  densely  clothed  with  short,  appressed  hair,  and 
strewed  with  long,  nptarned,  bristly  hairs.  Sternum  nearly  elliptical,  trun- 
cate in  front,  hairy.  The  hind  row  of  eyes  is  rather  strongly  curved  back- 
ward, the  front  row  carved  d  own  ward ;  a  line  tangent  to  the  upper  margins 
of  the  fore  lateral  eves  will  cut  the  fore  centrals  a  little  below  their  middle 
The  fore  latenil  eyes  are  obloug,  little  larger  than  the  posterior  eyes, 
and  double  as  large  as  the  fore  centrals ;  the  area  occupied  by  the  cen 
tral  eyes  is  very  nearly  rectangular,  scarcely  perceptibly  broader  behind, 
much  longer  than  broad;  the  interval  between  the  tiat  and  somewhat 
oblique  hiud  centrals  is  little  smaller  than  that  between  the  fore  cen- 
trals, this  latter  interval  being  as  great  as  their  diameter,  and  greater 
than  the  interval  between  them  and  the  fore  laterals;  the  interval  be- 
tween these  eyes  and  the  margin  of  the  clypeus  is  about  half  again  as 
great  as  the  diameter  of  one  of  these  eyes  and  smaller  than  that  which 
separates  them  from  the  hind  laterals,  this  latter  space  being  double  as 
great  as  the  diameter  of  the  eyes,  and  a  little  greater  than  the  interval 
between  the  hind  central  and  hind  lateral  eves.  The  mandibles  are 
rather  small,  a  little  narrower  than  the  thighs  of  the  first  pair,  as  long 
as  the  patella*  of  the  first  pair,  double  as  long  as  broad,  strongly  con- 
vex at  the  very  base,  otherwise  but  slightly  convex  longitudinally, 
clothed  with  bristly  hairs;  the  posterior  margin  of  the  claw-furrow 
forms  a  denticulate  lamella ;  the  claw  is  short,  strong.  The  maxiUa;  are 
strongly  rounded  on  the  outer  side,  with  a  rather  deep  transversal  depres- 
sion in  the  middle;  they  are  curved  round  the  lahUnnj  which  is  about 
half  as  long  again  as  broad,  somewhat  tapering  toward  the  broadly 
rounded  apex,  slightly  rounded  in  the  sides.  The  palpi  and  legs  are 
short,  the  tibial  joint  of  the  former  only  half  as  long  again  as  broad. 
The  fourth  pair  of  legs  is  not  much  (little  more  than  the  length  of 
their  tarsus)  longer  than  the  first  pair.  The  thighs  have  1. 1.  spines 
above  the  first  pair  besides  1.,  the  second  1.  1.  in  front,  the  third  and 
fourth  have  1. 1.  in  front,  1. 1.  behind ;  the  four  anterior  metatarsi  have 
only  1.  1.  spines,  situated  toward  the  base  below  ;  the  tibiae  of  the  first 
pair  have  only  1.,  and  thetibia?  of  the  second  pair  only  1. 1.  spines  near 
the  apex  below.  The  patella*  and  tibiae  are  destitute  of  spines  above 
(i,  e.,  along  the  middle  line  of  the  upper  part),  with  exception  of  the 
tibit^e  of  the  third  pair,  which  have  1.  spine  above.  The  tarsi  and 
metatarsi  of  the  four  anterior  legs  are  provided  with  a  scopula.  The 
abdomen  is  inversely  ovate,  densely  covered  with  shorter  appressed  hairs 
and  spread  with  longer  upturned  ones.  The  vulva  has  the  form  of  a 
shallow,  oblong,  egg-shaped  fovea,  the  length  of  which  is  not  greater 
than  the  diameter  of  the  tibiae ;  in  front,  this  fovea  is  occupied  by  a 
nearly  half-moon-shaped  eminence  or  ridge,  emargiuate  behind,  and  con- 
vex transversely ;  the  much  longer,  lower,  hinder  part  of  the  bottom  is 
flat,  tongue-shaped. 
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Color, — Cephalothorax  of  a  dull  brown  hue,  clothed  with  grayish- 
browo,  shorter,  aod  black  long  hairs;  the  extreme  margin  is  black  ;  the 
f'trrows  blackish.  Sternum  yellowish-brown ;  mandibles  and  labium  dark- 
brown  or  piceoas ;  mcuoillce  somewhat  paler;  all  these  parts  black-haired. 
Mpi  and  legs  are  rather  lighter  than  cephalothorax  and  abdomen,  of  a 
ilull  yellowiah-brown  color,  paler  on  the  nnder  part,  provided  with  black 
birs  and  spines;  the  apex  of  the  palpi  is  piceons.  Abdomen  dull 
brown,  clothed  with  grayish  or  reddish-brown  and  black  hair,  densely 
strewed  with  small  black  spots  and  points,  especially  on  the  back  and 
00  the  sides ;  on  the  back,  toward  the  sides,  these  spots  form  several 
obliqoe  rows,  which,  however,  are  neither  regular  nor  very  conspicuous ; 
aloug  the  middle  of  the  fore  part  is  a  slightly  paler  band  or  line,  reach- 
iug  to  the  middle  of  the  back.  The  anterior,  more  elevated  part  of  the 
''u/ra  is  rusty-brown;  the  posterior,  tongue-shaped  portion  dark  brown, 
at  least  sometimes  marked  with  two  paler  longitudinal  lines. 

Length  of  body  11,  of  cephalothorax  4f  millim. ;  breadth  of  cephaloth. 
3^,  of  forehead  (clypeus)  nearly  2  millim.  Length  of  legs:  1 10|,  II 10, 
I1I9|,  IV  12^  millim  ;  patella  +  tibia  IV  3|  millim.  Length  of  mandi- 
iiievH  I J  millim. 

Of  this  species,  one  female  was  captured  at  Kelso  Cabin,  Colo.,  July  6, 
aod  another  on  Gray's  Peak,  11-12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
Jaly  7.  A  third,  smaller  female  example,  in  which  the  hind  portion  of 
the  valva  is  destitute  of  the  two  pale  lines  seen  in  the  other  specimens, 
was  found  in  Idaho,  July  5.  The  species  is  also  met  with  in  the  Eastern 
States.  I  possess  a  female  example,  captured  on  Mount  Lebanon,  Mass., 
and  presented  to  me  by  my  kind  friend  Mr.  G.  Eisen,  Docens  of  zoology 
io  the  University  of  Upsala,  to  whom  I  am  also  indebted  for  a  great 
maDj  other  North  American,  especially  Californian,  spiders. 

11.  0.  scudderi  n. 

Cephalothorax  longer  than  patella  +  tibia  of  the  fourth  pair,  dark 
with  a  narrow  black  margin,  and  covered  with  grayish  or  somewhat 
brown,  reddish-brown  hair;  fore  row  of  eyes  curved  moderately  down- 
ward ;  fore  lateral  eyes  double  as  large  as  fore  centrals;  central  eyes  form 
ing  a  rectangle,  much  longer  than  broad ;  legs  brownish-black,  paler  at 
the  base ;  tibise  of  first  pair  armed  with  2.,  of  second  pair  with  at  least 
2.1.1.  spines  below;  abdomen  dark  brown,  covered  with  grayish  orred- 
dishbrown  hair;  vulva  consisting  of  a  rhomboidal  fovea,  the  anterior 
niar^n  of  which  is  produced  backward  as  an  obtuse  process,  and  which 
buH  a  large  oblong  fovea  on  each  side  between  the  margin  and  the  lam- 
ina, which  forms  the  floor  of  the  vulva. —  9  ad.    Length  about  llf  millim. 

Fvmale. — In  general  form,  this  spider  is  very  similar  to  the  preceding 
^l)edes,  O,  conspersa.  The  pars  cephalica  of  the  cephalothorax  is  only  a 
little  more  equably  and  strongly  rounded  in  the  sides  ;  in  other  particu- 
lars,  cephalothorax^  sternum,  maxiUce,  labium,  and  palpi  are  as  we  have 
li^-scribed  these  parts  in  0,  conspersa.    The  eye«^have  the  same  relative 
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shortish,  situated  between  the  cox(e  of  the  second  aod  third  pairs,  the 
cephalic  impressions  and  twootber  farrows  on  each  side  are  fine  and  shal- 
low. The  cephalothorax  is  densely  clothed  with  short,  appressed  hair,  and 
strewed  with  long,  uptarned,  bristly  hairs.  Sternum  nearly  elliptical,  trnn- 
cate  in  front,  hairy.  The  hind  row  of  eyes  is  rather  strongly  carved  back- 
ward, the  front  row  carved  d  ownward ;  a  line  tangent  to  the  upper  margins 
of  the  fore  lateral  eyes  will  cut  the  fore  centrals  a  little  below  their  middle. 
The  fore  lateral  eyes  are  obloug,  little  larger  than  the  posterior  eyes, 
and  double  as  large  as  the  fore  centrals ;  the  area  occupied  by  the  cen 
tral  eyes  is  very  nearly  rectangular,  scarcely  perceptibly  broader  behind, 
much  longer  than  broad ;  the  interval  between  the  flat  and  somewhat 
oblique  hind  centrals  is  little  smaller  than  that  between  the  fore  cen- 
trals, this  latter  interval  being  as  great  as  their  diameter,  and  greater 
than  the  interval  between  them  and  the  fore  laterals;  the  interval  be- 
tween these  eyes  and  the  margin  of  the  clypeus  is  about  half  again  a$ 
great  as  the  diameter  of  one  of  these  eyes  and  smaller  than  that  which 
separates  them  from  the  hind  laterals,  this  latter  space  being  doable  a^ 
great  as  the  diameter  of  the  eyes,  and  a  little  greater  than  the  interval 
between  the  hind  central  and  hind  lateral  eyes.  The  mandibles  are 
rather  small,  a  little  narrower  than  the  thighs  of  the  first  pair,  as  long 
as  the  patelhv  of  the  first  pair,  double  as  long  as  broad,  strongly  con- 
vex at  the  very  base,  otherwise  but  slightly  convex  longitadinally, 
clothed  with  bristly  hairs;  the  posterior  margin  of  the  claw-farrow 
forms  a  denticulate  lamella ;  the  claw  is  short,  strong.  The  maj^ill<e  are 
strongly  rounded  on  the  outer  side,  with  a  rather  deep  transversal  depres- 
sion in  the  middle;  they  are  curved  round  the  labium^  which  is  about 
half  as  long  again  as  broad,  somewhat  tapering  toward  the  broadly 
rounded  apex,  slightly  rounded  in  the  sides.  The  palpi  and  legs  are 
short,  the  tibial  joint  of  the  former  only  half  as  long  again  as  broad. 
The  fourth  pair  of  legs  is  not  much  (little  more  than  the  length  of 
their  tarsus)  longer  than  the  first  pair.  The  thighs  have  1. 1.  spines 
above  the  first  pair  besides  1.,  the  second  1.  1.  in  front,  the  third  and 
fourth  have  1. 1.  in  front,  1. 1.  behind;  the  four  anterior  metatarsi  have 
only  1.  1.  spines,  situated  toward  the  base  below  ;  the  tibiie  of  the  first 
pair  have  only  1.,  and  the  tibiae  of  the  second  pair  only  1. 1.  spines  near 
the  apex  below.  The  patellie  and  tibije  are  destitute  of  spines  above 
(t.  e.,  along  the  middle  line  of  the  upper  part),  with  exception  of  the 
tibire  of  the  third  pair,  which  have  1.  spine  above.  The  tarsi  and 
metatarsi  of  the  four  anterior  legs  are  provided  with  a  scopnla.  The 
abdomen  is  inversely  ovate,  densely  covered  with  shorter  appressed  hairs 
and  spread  with  longer  upturned  ones.  The  vulva  has  the  form  of  a 
shallow,  oblong,  egg-shaped  fovea,  the  length  of  which  is  not  greater 
than  the  diameter  of  the  tibiae ;  in  front,  this  fovea  is  occupied  by  a 
nearly  half-moon-shaped  eminence  or  ridge,  emarginate  behind,  and  con- 
vex transversely ;  the  much  longer,  lower,  hinder  part  of  the  bottom  i> 
flat,  tongue-shaped. 
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Color, — Cephalothordx  of  a  dnll  brown  hue,  clothed  with  grayish- 
brown,  shorter,  and  black  long  hairs;  the  extreme  margin  is  black  ;  the 
furrows  blackish.  Sternum  yellowish-brown ;  mandibles  and  labium  dark- 
brown  or  piceons ;  maxillee  somewhat  paler;  all  these  parts  black-haired. 
Palpi  and  legs  are  rather  lighter  than  cephalothorax  and  abdomen,  of  a 
dull  yellowish-brown  color,  paler  on  the  under  part,  provided  with  black 
hairs  and  spines;  the  apex  of  the  palpi  is  piceous.  Abdotnen  dull 
brown,  clothed  with  grayish  or  reddish-brown  and  black  hair,  densely 
strewed  with  small  black  spots  and  points,  especially  on  the  back  and 
on  the  sides;  on  the  back,  toward  the  sides,  these  spots  form  several 
oblique  rows,  which,  however,  are  neither  regular  nor  very  conspicuous ; 
along  the  middle  of  the  fore  part  is  a  slightly  paler  band  or  line,  reach- 
ing to  the  middle  of  the  back.  The  anterior,  more  elevated  part  of  the 
vulva  is  rusty-brown;  the  posterior,  tongue-shaped  portion  dark  brown, 
at  least  sometimes  marked  with  two  paler  longitudinal  lines. 

Length  of  body  11,  of  cephalothorax  4J  niillim. ;  breadth  of  cephaloth. 
3i,  of  forehead  (clypens)  nearly  2  millim.  Length  of  legs:  1 10|,  II 10, 
III  94,  IV  12^  millim ;  patella  +  tibia  IV  3|  millim.  Length  of  mandi- 
bles 1}  millim. 

Of  this  species,  one  female  was  captured  at  Kelso  Cabin,  Colo.,  July  6, 
and  another  on  Gray's  Peak,  11-12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
July  7.  A  third,  smaller  female  example,  in  which  the  hind  portion  of 
the  vulva  is  destitute  of  the  two  pale  lines  seen  in  the  other  specimens, 
was  found  in  Idaho,  July  5.  The  species  is  also  met  with  in  the  Eastern 
States.  I  possess  a  female  example,  captured  on  Mount  Lebanon,  Mass., 
and  presented  to  me  by  my  kind  friend  Mr.  G.  Eisen,  Docens  of  zoology 
in  the  University  of  TTpsala,  to  whom  I  am  also  indebted  for  a  great 
many  other  North  American,  especially  Californian,  spiders. 

11.  G.  scudderi  n. 

Cephalothorax  longer  than  patella -f  tibia  of  the  fourth  pair,  dark 
with  a  narrow  black  margin,  and  covered  with  grayish  or  somewhat 
brown,  reddish-brown  hair;  fore  row  of  eyes  curved  moderately  down- 
ward ;  fore  lateral  eyes  double  as  large  as  fore  centrals;  central  eyes  form 
ing  a  rectangle,  much  longer  than  broad ;  legs  brownish-black,  paler  at 
the  base ;  tibiae  of  first  pair  armed  with  2.,  of  second  pair  with  at  least 
2. 1. 1.  spines  below ;  abdomen  dark  brown,  covered  with  grayish  or  red- 
dish-brown hair;  vulva  consisting  of  a  rhomboidal  fovea,  the  anterior 
margin  of  which  is  produced  backward  as  an  obtuse  process,  and  which 
has  a  large  oblong  fovea  on  each  side  between  the  margin  and  the  lam- 
ina, which  forms  the  floor  of  the  vulva. —  $  ad.    Length  about  llf  millim. 

Female. — In  general  form,  this  spider  is  very  similar  to  the  preceding 
species,  O.  conspersa.  The  pars  cephalica  of  the  cephalothorax  is  only  a 
little  more  equably  and  strongly  rounded  in  the  sides ;  in  other  particu- 
lars,  cephalothorax,  sternum^  maxillw,  labium,  and  palpi  are  as  we  have 
described  these  parts  in  0.  compersa.  The  eyesjis^ve  the  same  relative 
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sizes  and  position  as  iu  that  species ;  the  distance  between  the  anterior 
lateral  eyes  and  the  margin  of  the  clypeas  appears,  however,  to  be  a 
little  greater,  somewhat  more  than  half  again  as  great  as  the  diameter 
of  the  eye,  and  the  interval  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  lateral 
eyes  is  also  somewhat  greater  than  in  O.  oamperM^  nearly  half  again 
as  great  as  the  interval  between  the  lateral  and  central  eyes  of  the  hioii 
row.  The  mar^ibles  are  less  strongly  convex  at  the  base;  in  other  respect^ 
they  are  as  in  the  former  species,  equaling  in  length  the  patellse  of  tbe 
first  pair.  The  legs  are  of  nearly  the  same  relative  lengths  as  in  G.  €o» 
spersaj  bnt  somewhat  more  slender;  the  thighs  and  the  foar  anterior 
metatarsi  are  armed  with  the  same  number  of  spines  as  in  that  specie:: 
bnt  the  tibise  of  the  first  pair  have  2.  spines  near  the  aiiex  below,  and  the 
tibia  of  the  second  pair  2. 1. 1.  (or  2.  2. 1.)  spines  below,  and  tiie  tibia- 
both  of  the  first  and  second  pairs  1.  spine  above.  The  abdomen  ap- 
pears to  be  more  elongate  than  in  O.  oompena^  being  neariy  doable  a^ 
long  as  broad.  The  vulva  is  quite  different  from  that  of  Q.  oonspersa ;  it 
consists  of  a  fovea,  which  is  a  little  longer  than  the  diameter  of  the 
tibiae,  somewhat  longer  than  broad,  somewhat  dilated  from  the  ends  to- 
ward the  middle,  nearly  rhomboidal,  bnt  truncated  in  front  and  with  a 
depression  in  the  middle,  behind,  of  the  limiting  margin  ;  the  anterior 
margin  is  produced  backward  as  a  thick,  transversely  striated,  blunt 
process,  reaching  the  center  of  the  vulva ;  along  the  middle,  the  bottom 
of  the  fovea  forms  an  uneven,  elevated  lamina  about  double  as  broad  as 
the  said  process,  nearly  double  as  long  as  broad,  and  having  a  loogitu 
dinal  depression  anteriorly,  on  which  the  process  is  reposing ;  on  each 
side,  between  this  lamina  and  the  margin  of  the  vulva,  is  a  large  oblong 
fovea. 

Color, — Cephalothorax  dark  and  dull  brownish,  with  darker  impre^- 
siones  cephalicse  and  furrows,  and  with  a  fine  black  margin ;  it  is  covered 
with  appressed  grayish  or  somewhat  reddish-brown  hairs,  and  spread  with 
longer  upturned  black  ones.  Sternum^  mandiblea^  maxillasj  and  labium 
blackish-brown.  Palpi  and  legs  blackish-brown,  paler,  brownish-yellow 
toward  the  base.  Abdomen  brownish,  covered  with  appressed  grayish 
or  somewhat  reddish-brown  hair,  and  spread  with  longer,  more  upturned* 
black  hair.  The  vulva  is  brownish,  the  middle  lamina  paler,  blackish  at 
the  SL\yex, 

Length  of  body  11  J,  of  cephalothorax  4^  milliro. ;  breadth  of  oephalo- 
thorax  a  little  more  than  3,  of  clypeus  1^  millim.  Length  of  legs:  1 10|, 
II  9f ,  III  nearly  9,  IV  12^  millim. ;  of  patella  +  tibia  IV  3-J  millimr; 
length  of  mandibles  nearly  1^  millim. 

One  female  example  was  found  at  '^  Garden  of  the  Gods  ",  Colo.,  July 
13.    The  species  appears  to  be  closely  allied  to  0,  bruinalis  Thor.,*  from 

*  Notice  of  Souie  Spiders  from  Labrador,  in  Prooeed.  of  the  Boston  Soc  of  Nat.  Hist.. 
xvii)  p.  497.  — ^Tbe  words  '*  cepbalothorace  breviore  qaam  ",  etc.,  in  the  diagnosis  of 
this  species,  is  a  slip  of  the  pen  for  **  cepbalothorace  longiore  quam  ",  etc.  In  the  diag- 
nosis of  Clubiona  frigidula  Thor.,  ibid.,  p.  496,  *'  20  aculeis"  is  an  error  of  the  pr(»$» 
instead  of  **  2  aculeis  ", 
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Labrador*  bat  the  armature  of  the  tibisB  of  the  second  pair  is  different  in 
this  latter  species,  which  has  only  2.  1.  spines  on  the  under  side  of  thei^e 
tibiae. 

Gen.  Pbosthesiha  L.  Eoch,  1872. 

12.  P.  melancMica  n. 

Black,  with  the  palpi  and  legs  dusky  yellowish  at  the  base  and  the 
tarsi  and  anterior  metatarsi  rusty-brown;  eyes  of  the  hind  row  of  equal 
size,  mach  smaller  than  the  fore  laterals,  which  are  more  than  double  as 
large  as  the  fore  centrals ;  the  interval  between  these  latter  eyes  larger 
than  that  between  the  hind  centrals ;  legs  of  the  fourth  pair  much  longer 
than  those  of  the  flist ;  the  4  anterior  tibise  destitute  of  spines ;  vulva  form- 
ing a  large  pale  area,  w^ich  shows  two  fine  brown  costse  carved  inward 
and  united  in  the  form  of  a  ««-v^  behind,  and  inclosing  an  area  broa<ler 
than  long,  scarcely  narrowing  forward. —  $  ad.    Length  about  7^  millim. 

FeMale.-^Oephalothorax  a  little  longer  than  tibia  +  patella  of  the  fourth 
pair,  rather  strongly  rounded  in  the  sides  behind^  then  equally  narrow- 
ing forward,  with  the  breadth  of  the  dypeus  nearly  equaling  half  the 
breadth  of  the  pars  thoracica ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  elevated  margin, 
rather  strongly  convex  transversely,  very  finely  coriaceous,  strewed  with 
hairs^  and  has  a  distinct  short  middle  furrow ;  the  cephalic  impressions 
and  three  radiating  furrows  on  each  side  are  very  faint.  The  front  row 
of  eyes  is  rather  strongly  curved  downward,  the  hind  row  is  straight,  the 
interval  between  the  hind  lateral  and  central  eyes  is  somewhat  greater 
than  that  between  the  two  hind  centrals,  which  is  a  little  smaller  than  that 
between  the  fore  centrals;  this  latter  interval  is  fully  as  great  as  the  diam- 
eter of  the  central  eyes  and  greater  than  the  interval  between  these  and 
the  fore  laterals.  The  central  eyes  occupy  an  area  longer  than  broad  be- 
hind and  slightly  broader  behind  than  in  front ;  the  hind  central  eyes 
are  little  if  at  all  larger  than  the  hind  laterals ;  the  Interval  between 
the  fore  and  bind  central  eyes  is  double  as- great  as  the  diameter  of  the 
former,  and  a  little  greater  than  the  interval  between  the  fore  and  hind 
laterals ;  the  fore  lateral  eyes  are  obloug,  much  larger  than  the  other 
eyes,  more  than  double  as  large  as  the  fore  centrals,  which  are  the 
smallest  of  the  eight.  The  mandibles  are  rather  strongly  convex 
toward  the  base,  about  as  long  as  the  patellae  of  the  first  pair,  more 
than  double  as  long  as  broad  at  the  base,  not  thicker  than  the  tibise  of 
the  first  pair,  striated  transversely,  with  hairs  and  bristles  of  the  or- 
dinary form.  The  maocillce  are  rounded  (not  sinuated)  and  curved  in- 
ward in  front  of  the  insertion  of  the  palpi,  truncated  at  the  apex  in- 
ward ;  they  have  a  stong  transverse  depression  somewhat  in  front  of 
the  middle.  The  palpi  and  legs  are  of  the  form  common  in  this  genus, 
tlie  tibiae  of  the  first  pair  incrassated ;  the  fourth  pair  of  legs  are  much 
(nearly  with  the  length  of  their  metatarsus)  longer  than  the  first,  which 
arc  but  little  longer  than  the  second  ;  these  are  nearly  with  the  length 
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of  tbeir  tarsus  longer  than  the  legs  of  the  third  pair.  The  foar  anterior 
tibias  are  without  spines;  the  anterior  metatarsi  have  1. 1,  spines belov ; 
the  tibise  of  the  third  pair  have  2.  1.  spines  in  front,  1.  1.  behind,  and  'L 
2.  2.  below.    The  abdomen  is  elongate,  ovatoelliptioal.    The  tmlta cod 
sists  of  a  large  flat  area  truncate  in  front,  and  with  a  fine  longitmlina! 
middle  costa ;  on  each  side,  behind  and  near  the  margins,  this  areavalv^ 
shows  a  furrow  and  a  fine  costa  elose  to  each  other,  these  costae  being 
curved  inward  and  united  with  each  other  behind ;  the  area  indosfri 
by  them  is  thus  limited  behind  by  a  «— v^-formed  ridge,  and  is  scarcely 
broader  than  long,  and  but  very  slightly  narrowing  forward.    Close  t<» 
each  side  of  this  area  the  margins  of  the  whole  area  vulvae  are  gndn 
ally  incraasated  backward  and  curved  inward,  forming  two  large, low 
tubercles  behind  the  said  smaller  area. 

Color, — Cephalothorax  black,  with  black  hairs.  Sternum^  mand^les.m^ 
l4xhium  dark  brown.  Maxillce  dusky  testaceous,  darker  in  the  middle* 
pale  at  the  apex.  Palpi  blackish,  with  the  femoral  joint  and  the  ba^ot 
the  patellar  joint  dusky  testaceous.  Legs  for  the  greatest  part  blacL 
yellowish  at  the  base ;  the  coxa^  are  of  a  sooty,  testaceous  hue,  black  at 
the  apex  above ;  the  thighs  are  black,  those  of  the  first  pair  broadlytes- 
taceous  at  the  base  on  the  inner  side,  and  also,  though  less  distinctly,  oc 
the  outer ;  the  following  thighs  are  also  more  or  less  broadly  andevidently 
paler  at  the  base ;  the  patellae  are  black  at  the  apex,  blackish  testaoeou^ 
at  the  base ;  the  black  tibise  have  two  longitudinal  blackish  testaceom 
lines  above  (less  distinct  on  the  posterior  tibiae) ;  the  tarsi  and  the  an- 
terior metatarsi  arc  rusty-brown,  the  posterier  metatarsi  piceous.  Tbe 
aMam^n  is  black  with  brownish-black  hairs,  the  belly  grayish  black: 
the  pulmonary  shields  brownish-yellow,  bordered  with  black;  the  are^ 
vulv(e  is  pale  yellowish,  with  the  posterior  costae  and  tubercles  piceoas. 

Length  of  body  7^,  of  cephalothorax  3  millim. ;  breadth  of  cephalo- 
thorax 2J.  millim.  Length  of  legs:  I  7J,  II  6f,  III  6,  IV  9^  millim« 
patella  +  tibia  lY  2|  millim. 

A  single  female  was  captured  at  Manitou,  Colo.,  July  12.  This  spider 
is  no  doubt  closely  allied  to  the  European  P.petiveri  (Scop.)  or  P.  sfth- 
terranea  (C.  L.  Koch),  but  is,  I  think,  a  separate  species. 

Section  LATERIGRAD^. 

Fam.  THOMISOIDJS. 

Subfam.  THOMISIN^. 

Gen.  Xysticus  (C.  L.  Eoch)^  1835. 

i 

13.  X  cunctator  n. 

Cephalothorax  somewhat  broader  than  long,  as  long  as  patella  -I- 
tibia  of  the  first  pair,  brown,  with  a  large  whitish  middle  band,  indos 
ing  a  grayish-brown,  rather  obtuse,  wedge  shaped  patch  in  front  and  a 
small  triangular  black  line  behind  ;  legs  grayish- white,  with  a  longitu- 
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iliQal  w'hitish  line  above,  the  auterior  ones  browaish  above,  with  browa- 

i>h  aud  black  poiuts,  their  metatarsi  iinmaculace,  the  posterior  legs  !}[!| 

[>aler,  with  black  spots  formiug  distinct  transversal  bauds  above ;  tibise 

of  the  first  pair  with  2.  2.  2.  2.,  second  with  2.  2.  2.  I.  spines  beneath ; 

met  itarsi  of  first  and  second  pairs  with  5  pairs  of  spines ;  back  of  the 

abdomen  brown,  with  a  very  large  grayish-white  middle  band,  coarsely 

4ieiitated  on  the  margins,  behind ;  vulva  consisting  of  a  large  black 

ronuded  fovea   having  a  narrow  septum  aioug  the    middle. —  9    ad. 

Leu^rth  abont6^  millim. 

Female, — Cephalothorojo  as  long  as  patella  +  tibia  of  the  1st  pair, 
^lightly  longer  than  broad,  nearly  truncate  in  front;  seen  from  the 
side,  its  back  between  the  posterior  declivity  and  the  hind  central  eyes 
is  nuher  strongly  convex,  less  strongly  convex  and  more  slightly  sloping 
Id  front  than  behind  ;  it  is  strewed  with  coarse  bristles,  and  has  a  loug, 
strong,  curved  bristle  on  each  side  of  the  pars  cephalica  under  the  hind 
central  eyes ;  the  clypeus  shows  six  bristles  in  the  margin,  and  one  in  the 
middle,  somewhat  above  the  margin.  The  area  formed  by  the  four  cen- 
ti  cil  eye^  is  evidently  broader  than  long,  rectangular,  at  least  not  broader 
<»fbind  than  in  front.  The  sternum  and  parts  of  the  mouth  are  of 
the  same  form  as  in  X.  cristatus  and  other  typical  species  of  the 
^'I'uus,  strewed  with  hairs,  the  mandibles  and  palpi  also  with  coarse 
bri'^tles.  The  legs  of  the  first  pair  are  thrice  as  long  as  cephalothorax, 
evidently  (with  the  length  of  their  tarsus)  longer  than  those  of  the 
''♦^iond  pair ;  the  legs  are  all  strewed  with  bristles,  hairs,  and  spines, 
tbe  difi'erence  between  spines  and  bristles  not  being  always  easy  to 
•l.'termiiie;  the  thighs  have  one  spine  above,  the  first  piir,  moreover, 
t^^o  or  three  spines  in  front;  the  spines  on  the  under  part  of  the 
auterior  tibiae  and  metatarsi  are  rather  strong;  the  tibi»  of  the 
tir^L  pair  have  2.  2.  2.  2.  spines,  those  of  the  second  pair  2.  2.  2.  1. 
spiues  k>eneath;  the  four  anterior  metatarsi  show,  seen  from  beneath, 
nve  pairs  of  spines,  the  third  pair  belonging  to  the  sides  of  the 
I'^iut,  t.  e.,  these  metatarsi  have  2.  2.  2.  spines  beneath,  1.  in  front, 
and  I.  behind.  The  abdomen  is  evidently  longer  than  broad,  but  slightly 
ruunded;  nearly  truncated  in  front,  gradually  somewhat  broader  back- 
ward to  behind  the  middle,  then  triangularly  tapering  with  rounded 
"ides,  longitudinally  wrinkled  in  the  sides,  transversely  wrinkled  on  the 
apper  part,  behind.  The  vulva  consists  of  a  very  distinct,  deep,  almost 
circular  fovea;  it  is  but  little  longer  than  broad,  strongly  rounded  in 
trout  and  in  the  sides,  slightly  tapering  behind,  bluntish  at  the  apex, 
diHl  bordered  by  a  narrow,  rather  high  margin,  which  is  not  depressed 
or  o{>en  behind ;  along  the  bottom  of  this  fovea  is  seen  a  low,  narrow, 
">n^htly  elevated  septum,  which  is  not  dilated  at  the  apex;  in  the  bot- 
tom of  tbe  fovea,  there  appears  also  to  be  a  very  short,  low,  longitudinal 
•  osta  close  to  the  middle  of  the  septum,  on  each  side. 

Color. — The  cephalothorax  has  along  the  middle  a  very  broad  band, 
the  breadth  of  this  band  being  but  a  little  smaller  than  that  of  the 
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olypeas ;  the  band  has  in  front  a  large,  pale,  grayish-brown  |>atofa,  witb 
the  sides  at  first  nearly  parallel,  then  in  the  middle  this  patch  is  slightlj 
dilated  and  ronnded,  at  last  triangnlarly  narrowed,  almost  wedge- 
shaped,  not  mach  pointed;  a  little  behind  its  apex,  and  oommenciDg 
from  the  central  fnrrow,  is  a  little  black  triangle,  or  short  line,  tapering 
backward.  The  sides  of  the  cephalothorax,  on  each  side  of  the  middle 
band,  are  brown,  the  extreme  lateral  margin  white ;  each  of  these  brown 
side-bands  ends  behind  with  two  rather  large  black  spots,  separated  by  a 
white  spot  or  short  broad  line.  The  sternum  and  parts  of  the  motUh  are 
grayish-white,  somewhat  mottled  with  brownish.  The  le^s  are  grayish- 
white,  densely  mottled  with  brown  and  black  points;  the  foar  ante- 
rior ones  are  brownish  above,  with  a  whitish  longitudinal  Hue  reach- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  tibise ;  the  thighs  of  the  first  pair  have  a  few 
more  conspicnous  small  black  spots  in  front,  above ;  the  4  hinder  legs 
are  grayish,  with  a  white  line  above,  and  spread  with  smaller  and  larger 
black  spots,  which  form,  a  broken  ring  or  transverse  band  toward  the 
apex  of  the  thighs  above;  two  such  rings  on  the  patellsD  and  tibi»  (and 
at  least  traces  of  two  rings  on  the  metatarsi),  one  at  the  apex,  the  other 
at  the  base ;  the  anterior  metatarsi  and  tarsi  are  brownish-gray,  without 
rings.  The  back  of  the  abdomen  is  along  the  middle  whitish-gray, 
strewed  with  small  black  points,  a(nd  brown  in  the  sides ;  the  whitish- 
gray  middle  band  is  double  as  broad  (about  2  millim.)  as  the  brown 
side-bands,  slightly  dilated  behind  the  middle,  and  then  tapering,  its 
posterior  portion  being  coarsely  dentated  in  the  margins ;  the  sides  of 
the  abdomen  and  the  belly  are  whitish-gray,  somewhat  brownish  in  the 
side- wrinkles ;  the  belly  shows  two  rows  of  brownish  points ;  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  pulmonary  shields  are  two  black  spots,  the  posterior  nearly 
ring-shaped,  open  inward.  The  vulva  is  black,  the  mamiUes  grayish- 
white  ;  the  hairs  and  bristles  of  the  body  are  black,  the  spines  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  legs  also  black,  on  the* under  part  pale  brownishj  at 
least  on  the  anterior  legs. 

Length  of  body  6},  of  cephalothorax  3^  millim. ;  breadth  of  cepbalo- 
thorax  3,of  clypeus  If  millim. ;  length  of  abdomen  4},  greatest  breadth 
of  same  3§  millim.  Length  of  legs :  I  9  J,  II  8f ,  IH  5,  IV  7,  of  pat.  +  tib. 
I  3},  of  pat.  +  tib.  IV  2i  millim. 

A  single  female  specimen  of  this  species  was  captured  at  Boulden 
Colo.,  June  29.  It  is  very  nearly  related  to  X.  eristatus  (Glerek)  and  its 
European  allies,  but  may,  I  think,  be  without  difficulty  distinguished  by 
the  marks  in  the  above  description.  Thorn,  ferox  Hentz  (1.  c,  v,  p.  445, 
pi.  xxiii,  fig.  3)  appears  also  to  be  a  closely  related  siiecies. 

Gen.  OxYPTiLA  Sim.,  1864. 

14.  0.  conspurcata  n. 

Cephalothorax  as  long  as  patella  +  tibia  of  the  first  pair,  equably  and 
finely  coriaceous,  provided  with  clavated  bristles  on  the  clypeus,  dark 
brown,  with  a  longitudinal  rusty-brown  middle  band  and  an  irregalar 
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rasty-brotrn  band  on  each  Ride;  legs  d^fk  brown,  pale  at  the  base,  th6 
hinder  pairs  rather  paler,  with  a  black  ring  on  the  tibia  and  metatarsus ; 
rbi^bs  of  the  first  pair  with  one  spine  in  front,  the  other  thighs  withoat  i .  i 

spines,  anterior  tibia?  with  two,  anterior  metatarsi  with  three  pairs  of  -  ^ 

nroug  spines  beneath ;  abdomen  brownish  above,  mottled  with  black 
<pot8  and  strewed  with  small  spatalate  bristles;  vulva  consisting  of  a 
little  pale  Y-shaped  fovea  bordered  on  each  side  behind  by  a  brown  tuber- 
cle.—9  od.    Liength  about  4  millim. 

Female, — CephalOthorax  as  broad  as  long,  rather  longer  than  patella  + 
rihia  of  the  first  or  second  pair,  slightly  rounded  in  front,  finely  and 
H|uably  coriaceons,  thinly  spread  with  small  appressed  bristles,  the 
clyiieus  being  furnished  with  some  strong  club-shaped  bristles.  Seen  in 
profile,  the  cephalothorax  is  high,  very  steep  behind,  the  back  being  per- 
fectly straight  to  the  hind  central  eyes,  the  forehead  then  sloping.  The 
front  row  of  eyes  is  moderately  curved  upward,  the  hind  row  strongly 
carved  backward ;  the  area  occupied  by  the  central  eyes,  which  are  the 
smallest  of  the  eight  and  of  nearly  equal  sizes,  is  longer  than  broad, 
scarcely  perceptibl}*  broader  behind  than  in  front ;  the  interval  between 
the  front  and  hind  central  eyes  is  greater  than  the  height  of  the  clypeus, 
ai)d  much  shorter  than  the  interval  between  the  hind  central  and  hind 
lateral  eyes,  which  distance  is  nearly  half  again  as  great  as  that  between 
the  two  hind  centrals;  the  interval  between  the  fore  central  eyes  is 
neater  than  that  between  them  and  the  fore  laterals,  which  are  much 
1  irger  than  the  other  eyes ;  the  interval  between  the  two  lateral  eyes  is 
M)mewhat  smaller  than  that  between  the  fore  and  hind  centrals.  The 
^t^rnum  is  nearly  ovate,  smooth  and  hairy,  as  are  also  the  maxillce  and 
i"fHum;  the  mandihles  are  coriaceous  and  provided  with  some  bristles ; 
their  length  is  at  least  double  f^  great  as  the  height  of  the  clypeus.  The 
l'<Upi  are  clothed  with  bristles,  of  which  some  are  blunt  and  even  clavate. 
The  thighe  of  the  first  pair  have  a  blunt  spine  or  coarse  bristle  in  front ; 
the  other  thighs  appear  to  be  unarmed ;  the  tibiae  have  above  a  coarse 
aud  blunt  upturned  bristle ;  on  the  under  part,  the  four  anterior  tibiae 
are  armed  with  2. 2.  long  and  strong  spines ;  the  four  anterior  metatarsi 
have  2.  2. 2.  sach  spines  on  the  under  part,  the  last  apical  pair,  however, 
situated  rather  on  the  sides  of  the  joint.  The  abdomen  is  somewhat 
brrnider  than  long,  truncate  in  front,  gradually  dilated  backward  to  be- 
hiQif  the  middle,  then  narrowing  with  rounded  sides,  and  rounded 
t^-hind ;  it  is  thinly  spread  with  spatulate  bristles ;  in  front  of  the  ma- 
millie,  the  belly  is  sprinkled  with  hairs  of  the  ordinary  form.  The  vulva 
consists  of  a  small  Y-shaped  depression  (the  fore  margin  of  the  vulva 
bviug  the  form  of  a  triangular  lobe)  bordered  behind  by  two  tubercles, 
one  on  each  side. 

Color. — Cephalothorax  blackish-brown,  with  a  longitudinal  middle  band, 
vhich  is  as  broad  in  ftont  as  the  clypeus,  narrowing  backward,  and  of 
^  pale  rusty-brown  color,  with  darker  spots  on  the  pars  cephalica  and 
a  blackish  line  along  the  middle  of  the  pars  tboracica ;  the  sides  have 
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also  each  a  paler,  irregalar,  lon^tndiual  band,  composed  of  rasty-browD 
spots ;  the  extreme  lateral  margins  are  of  a  rasty  testaoeoas  hae.  Ster- 
nunij  maxilUej  and  labium  pale  rasty-brown,  the  maxillaB  whitish  at  the 
apex ;  the  mandibles  dark,  with  rusty-brown  spots.  Paipi  and  legs 
blackish-brown,  pale  at  the  base ;  the  coxae  are  of  a  pale  grayish  testa- 
ceous color,  as  is  also  the  base  of  the  thighs,  especially  of  the  hinder 
legs,  which  are  rather  paler  than  the  two  anterior  pairs,  and  in  which 
both  tibiae  and  metatarsi  have  a  blackish  ring  near  the  base.  Abdomen 
grayish- brown  above,  mottled  with  black,  these  black  markings  form- 
ing a  large  patch  occupying  the  greatest  part  of  the  back  behind; 
toward  the  sides,  the  abdomen  is  also  strewed  with  small  whitiah  points ; 
the  sides  and  belly  are  dusky  or  sooty  gray,  the  vulva  pale,  with  excep- 
tion of  the  two  larger  lateral  tubercles,  behind,  which  are  brown.  The 
niamilUe  are  pale  grayish.  The  hairs  and  bristles  of  the  body  and  the 
extremities  are  blackish,  with  exception  of  the  appressed  bristles  of  the 
cephalothorax,  these  being  rusty-yellow :  the  long  spines  on  the  under 
part  of  the  fore  tibia  and  metatarsi  are  pale  brownish. 

Length  of  body  nearly  4  millim. ;  length  and  breadth  of  oephalo- 
thorax  If  millim. ;  length  of  abdomen  2^,  breadth  of  same  *i  ^  millim. 
Length  of  legs :  I  4J,  II  nearly  4§,  III  3,  IV  3^  millim. ;  patella  + 
tibia  1 1^  millim. 

Of  this  species,  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  European  O.pratk-oln 
(G.  L.  Koch)  and  others,  a  single  female  specimen  was  captured  at 
Manitou  Springs,  Colo.,  July  13. 

Gen.  Di^A  Tbor.,  1S70. 
16.  i>.  lepida  n. 

Cephalothorax  brownish  testaceous,  with  two  brownish  longitudinal 
bands  toward  the  sides ;  area  occupied  by  the  central  eyes  somewhat 
broader  than  long,  scarcely  broader  behind  than  in  front ;  legs  testa- 
ceous, at  least  the  second  pair,  with  broad  brownish-red  rings  at  the 
apex  of  tibia,  metatarsi,  and  tarsi ;  upper  part  of  abdomen  pale  grayish- 
brown,  whitish  toward  the  sides,  with  two  converging,  dentated,  red- 
dish-black bands  on  its  posterior  half;  tibial  joint  of  the  male's  palpi 
broader  than  long,  oblique,  its  outer  side  at  the  apex  drawn  out  into  a 
forward-directed,  pointed  process,  as  long  as  the  joint  itself. — ^  ad. 
Length  about  2§  millim. 

Male, — Cephalothorax:  fully  as  broad  as  long,  strongly  and  equably 
rounded  in  the  sides  of  the  large  pars  thoracica,  sinuated  just  under  the 
hind  lateral  eyes ;  the  pars  cephalica  broad,  its  free  part  very  short, 
rounded  in  front ;  the  height  of  the  perpendicular  clypeus  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  length  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  central  e^es. 
The  front  row  of  eyes  rather  slightly  curved  upward,  the  hind  to^ 
more  strongly  curved  backward ;  the  distance  between  the  two  lateral 
eyes,  which  are  placed  on  a  common  low  and  broad  ridge,  or  long  tuber- 
cle, is  much  greater  than  that  between  the  fore  and  hind  central  eyes. 
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The  central  eyes  occapy  an  area  slightly  broader  than  long,  and  scarcely 
perceptibly  broader  behind  than  in  front;  the  lateral  eyes  of  the  ante- 
rior row  are  at  least  half  again  as  large  as  the  foro  centrals,  the  eyes  of 
this  row  being  at  equal  distances  from  each  other ;  the  eyes  of  the  hind 
row  are  of  equal  size,  the  lateral  ones  being  somewhat  more  distant 
from  the  centrals  than  these  from  one  another.  The  sternum  is  about  as 
broad  as  long,  nearly  heart-shaped,  truncate  in  front.  The  mandibles  are 
small  and  perpendicular,  their  length  is  not  half  again  as  great  as  the 
height  of  the  clypens.  The  pcdpi  are  very  short;  their  patellar  joint  is 
as  Jong  as  broad  and  of  equal  breadth  when  seen  from  above,  gradually 
incrassated  toward  the  apex  when  seen  from  the  side ;  the  tibial  joint  is 
shorter  than  the  patellar,  seen  from  above  transverse  and  somewhat 
oblique,  the  outer  side  being  longer  than  the  inner;  the  apex  of  the 
outer  side  is  drawn  out  into  a  rather  strong  forward-directed  process, 
which  is  about  as  long  as  the  joint  itself,  straight,  and  tapering  toward 
the  pointed  apex.  The  tarsal  joint,  or  lamina  bulbi,  is  longer  than  the 
two  preceding  joints  together,  much  broader  than  they,  convex  longi- 
tudinally, nearly  ovate ;  the  bulbus  is  surrounded  by  a  very  long  and 
fine  black  spine,  the  extremity  of  which  forms  a  circular  coil  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  bulb,  toward  its  apex.  The  legs  are  long  and  slender, 
aruiei]  with  fine  spines.  The  abdomen  is  much  longer  than  broad,  ovate ; 
as  well  the  cephalothorax  as  the  abdomen  is,  in  the  only  quite  bare- 
rubbed  example  that  I  have  seen,  very  thinly  scattered  with  small  ele- 
vated tubercles,  which  probably  have  borne  each  a  bristle  or  hair;  the 
legs  of  the  first  and  fourth  pairs  are  wanting  in  this  example  and  nearly 
all  the  spines  rubbed  off. 

Color. — Cephalothorax  brownish  testaceous,  thinly  strewed  with  small 
dark  points,  and  provided  with  two  brown  longitudinal  bands  toward  the 
sides,  each  ending  with  a  black  spot  behind  ;  theextreme  margin  is  black, 
the  pale  space  between  the  margin  and  the  lateral  bands  rather  narrower 
than  the  bauds,  the  pale  middle  space  broader,  gradually  narrowing 
backward,  with  the  large  lateral  eye-tubercles  whitish.    Sternum  and 
parts  of  the  mouth  testaceous,  the  mandibles^  however,  grayish  testaceous, 
whitish  at  the  apex,  and  there  marked  with  a  small,  brownish-red,  trans- 
verse line;  thepalpi  are  pale  testaceous,  with  the  tarsal  joint  grayish- 
white;  theextreme  apex  of  the  process  of  the  tibial  joint  is  black,  as  is  also 
the  long  spine  of  the  bulb.    The  legs  are  dusky  yellow  or  testaceou'^,  the 
thighs  thickly  sprinkled  wich  small  brownish-red  spots  and  points;  in  the 
anterior  legs,  at  least  those  of  the  second  pair,  the  thighs  have  a  narrow, 
the  tibise  a  broader,  brownish-red  ring  at  the  apex,  the  metatarsi  and  tarsi 
have  their  apical  half  reddish-brown,  the  extreme  apex,  however,  of  the 
tarsi  being  pale.    The  posterior  legs,  at  least  those  of  the  third  pair, 
are  without  rings.    The  back  of  the  abdomen  is,  on  its  anterior  half,  pale 
grayish-brown,  thinly  strewed  with  some  small  blackish  points;  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  paler  whitish  band,  and  on  its  posterior  half  are  two 
rather  broad  longitudinal  reddish-brown  bands  reaching  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  back  to  the  anus,  converging  backward,  and  coarsely  den- 
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tated  in  their  onter  margin;  the  space  betvreen  these  bands  in  whitish. 
On  each  side  of  the  abdomen,  at  its  fofte  extremity,  just  beneath  the 
whitish  band  which  sarrounds  the  back,  is  a  short,  longitudinal  reddisb- 
brown  line ;  the  sides  have,  moreover,  behind  and  more  downward,  a 
row  of  small,  irregnlar,  reddish-brown  spots.  The  nnder  part  of  the 
abdomen  is  whitish-gray,  with  two  brownish-red  points  at  the  rima  geni. 
talis*  The  mamilkB  are  whitish-gray,  the  inferior  pair  with  a  brownish- 
rad  spot  at  the  base. 

Length  of  body  2|,  length  and  breadth  of  cephalothoraz  1^  millim.; 
length  of  abdomen  1},  breadth  of  same  somewhat  more  than  1  millim. 
Length  of  legs  II  7,  of  legs  III  3  millim ;  pat  -f  tibia  II  a  little  more 
than  2^,  pat  +  tibia  lY  1  millim. 

The  collection  inolndes  a  single  very  damaged  male  specimen  of  this 
fine  little  spider,  captared  at  American  Fork  Oa£L()n,  Qtah,  July  22. 
The  female  differs  probably  much  both  in  form  and  color  from  the  male. 

Gen.  MisuMENA  (Latr.),  1804. 

16.  J/,  vatia  (Glerck). 

Syn. — 1757. — Araneus  vatiu»  Clerck,  Svenska  Spindl.,  p.  I*i8,  pi.  6,  tab.  5. 
17^,— Aranea  oalydna  Lion.,  Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  10,  i,  p.  620. 
1778,— Aranea  dtrea  De  Gkwr,  M^m.,  vii,  p.  29d,  pi  18,  figa.  17-22 
1848. — TkamiaM  fartui  Hents,  Deecr.  and  Fig.  of  the  Aran,  of  the  U.  S., 

c,  V,  p.  446,  pi.  zziii,  fig.  4. 
1872. — Mitumena  vatia  Thor.,  Rem.  on  Syc,  3,  p.  258. 

Of  this  widely  spread  species,  the  collection  contains  three  female  ex- 
amples, captared  at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  Boulder,  Colo.,  and  Golden,  Colo., 
<*^  Foot-hills  entrance  in  Clear  Creek  Canon  "),  Jane  25  to  July  13.  Tkom, 
aleatorius  Hentz  (1.  c,  p.  444,  pi.  xxiii,  fig.  2)  is  perhaps  the  male  of  this 
species,  and  Th,  eeUr  id.  (I.  c,  p.  446,  pi.  xxiii,  fig.  5)  a  variety  of  the 
female. 

Sabfam.  PHILODROMINI. 

Gen.  Philodromus  (Walck.),  1820-26. 

17.  Ph,  aureolm  Clerck. 

Syn.— 1757. — AraneuB  aureoluB  Clerck,  Svenska  Spindl.,  p.  133,  pi.  6,  tab.  9. 
1K72. — PhUodromuB  aureoUu  Thor.,  Rem.  oo  Syn.,  3,  p.  264. 

A  male  of  this  in  Earope  common  species  was  captared  at  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  Utah,  Jaly  27,  and  a  female  at  Manitoa,  Colo.,  Jaly  16;  both 
examples  are  fall-grown. 

18.  Ph.  virescens  n. 

Pale  whitish  or  yellowish-green,  the  cephalothorax  brownish  or  riolet 
on  the  sides;  joints  of  legs  slightly  violet  at  the  apex f  abdomen  with  a 
pale  violet  band  along  each  side,  and  two  short  parallel  violet  lines  above 
the  anas ;  second  pair  of  legs  the  longest,  third  and  foarth  pairs  of  very 
nearly  the  same  length ;  eyes  of  the  front  row  of  the  same  size,  hind 
lateral  eyes  slightly  larger  than  hind  centrals;  area  of  the  central  eyes 
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much  broader  behidd,  shorter  than  tiroad  behind;  interval  between  the 
central  eyes  greater  than  that  between  them  and  the  laterals  of  the  same 
row ;  abd  omen  nearly  half  again  as  long  as  broad ;  vulva  consisting  of  a 
pale  brownish  depression,  bordered  on  the  sides  by  two  nearly  parallel 
strong  blackish  costse. —  9  ad.    Length  about  6  millim. 

Female, — Cephalothorax  as  long  as  the  tibia  of  the  second  pair,  shorter 
than  patella  +  tibia  of  the  fourth  pair,  a  little  broader  than  long,  strongly 
rounded  in  the  sides,  also  rounded  in  front,  with  the  clypeus  neaily  half 
as  broad  as  the  pars  thoracica ;  seen  in  profile,  the  cephalothorax  is  of 
modtrate  height,  with  the  posterior  declivity  rather  steep  and  short,  the 
back  then  straight  to  the  hind  central  eyes,  the  forehead  between  the 
central  eyes  sloping:  also  the  clypeus  is  sloping,  and  its  height  a  little 
greater  than  the  length  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  central  eyes.  Ster- 
num broad,  truncate  in  front.  Eyes  small,  of  nearly  equal  size,  both  the 
rows  curved  moderately  upward,  the  front  row  being  a  little  more 
strongly  curved  than  the  hiixd  row.  The  lateral  eyes  of  the  front  row 
are  scarcely,  those  of  the  hind  row  a  little,  larger  than  the  central  eyes 
of  the  same  row ;  the  area  occupied  by  the  central  eyes  is  about  half 
a  gain  as  broad  behind  as  in  front,  its  length  being  smaller  than  its  breadth 
behind  and  a  little  greater  than  its  breadth  in  front.  The  interval 
between  the  hind  lateral  and  central  eyes  is  smaller  than  that  between 
these  latter,  the  interval  between  the  fore  lateral  and  central  eyes,  which 
is  not  much  greater  than  the  diameter  of  an  eye,  is  nearly  double  as 
small  as  that  between  the  fore  centrals,  and  also  smaller  than  the  inter- 
val between  the  fore  lateral  and  the  hind  central  eyes.  The  length  of 
the  mandibles  is  scarcely  more  than  half  again  as  great  as  the  height  of 
the  clypeus ,  and  their  thickness  at  the  base  is  about  that  of  the  fore 
tibise.  The  palpi  are  short  and  armed  with  several  spines.  The  legs  are 
of  the  usual  form  ;  the  second  pair,  which  is  the  longest,  is  five  times 
as  long  as  cephalothorax,  the  third  pair  is  very  nearly  as  long  as  the 
fourth  ;  all  the  thighs,  tibiae,  and  metatarsi  are  armed  with  several  long 
spines,  and  even  the  patellsB  have  one  or  two  spines ;  the  spines  on  the 
under  part  of  the  tibiae  are  2.  2. 2.  The  abdomen  is  nearly  half  again  as 
long  as  broad,  broadest  between  the  middle  and  the  apex,  inversely 
pentagono-ovate.  The  vulva  consists  of  a  rather  small  but  very  con- 
spicuous depression  a  little  longer  than  broad,  and  limited  on  the  sides 
by  two  parallel  strong  costae,  curved  a  little  inward  at  the  apices.  The 
whole  body  is  rather  densely  covered  with  fine  appressed  hair. 

Color, — Cephalothorax  pale  greenish  along  the  middle,  brownish-violet 
on  the  sides ;  these  side-bands  nearly  as  broad  as  the  pale  greenish  mid- 
dle band,  which  shows  a  less  distinct,  coarse,  whitish  V  on  the  pars  cepha- 
lica,  behind.  Sternum  and  parts  of  the  mouth  pale  greenish  or  yellow- 
ish. Palpi  and  legs  pale  greenish,  the  thighs,  patellae,  tibiae,  and  meta- 
tarsi slightly  violet  at  the  extreme  apex.  The  abdomen  is  of  a  pale 
whitish  or  yellowish-green  color,  paler  beneath  ;  it  has  two  short,  longi- 
tudinal, nearly  parallel,  unequal,  violet  lines  immediately  above  the 
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anus,  and  a  less  distinct,  pale,  unequal,  violet  band  along  each  side. 
The  vulva  is  placed  in  a  pale  brown  spot,  and  is  itself  pale  brown,  with 
the  lateral  costae  blackish.  Tbe  mamiUce  are  p&le  greenish-yellow;  the 
upper  pair  violet  above.  The  fine  hair  with  which  the  body  and  ex- 
tremities are  covered  is  whitish;  tbe  tbighs  are  sprinkled  with  black 
hairs;  the  spines  are  black. 

Length  of  body  6,  of  cephalothorax  2  millim. ;  breadth  of  oephalo- 
thorax  2^  millim. ;  length  of  abdomen  4,  breadth  of  same  3jt  millim. 
Length  of  legs:  I  8},  U  10,  III  nearly  7^,  IV  7 J  millim.;  pat.  +  tibia 
I  3,  il  3J,' IV  2 J  millim. 

Tbe  only  example  in  the  collection,  a  female,  was  captured  at  Golden, 
Colo.,  July  3. 

19.  Ph.  inquisitor  n. 

Cephalothorax  dark  brown,  with  a  longitudinal  short  and  rather  nar- 
row, pale  middle  band  behind  ;  the  eye-rows  very  slightly  curved,  the 
lateral  eyes  of  each  row  little,  if  at  all,  larger  than  the  centrals  of  the 
row ;  area  of  the  central  eyes  slightly  broader  than  long,  broader  be- 
hind than  in  front;  interval  between  tbe  lateral  and  the  central  eyes  of 
the  same  row  much  smaller  than  that  between  the  centrals ;  legs  dark 
brown,  with  pale  irregular  riugs;  back  of  abdomen  pale  grayish-white 
in  front,  with  a  lanceolate  black  band  along  the  middle  of  this  grayish- 
white  area,  which  is  continued  backward  as  a  tapering  grayish-whit^ 
band,  on  the  sides  of  which  the  ba<;k  is  dark  brown,  mottled  with  black 
and  white;  vulva  consisting  of  a  small,  semicircular,  pale  brown  de- 
pression, with  two  short,  longitudinal,  parallel,  black  costse  behind. —  ? 
ad.    Length  about  6  millim. 

Female. — Cephalothorax  little  longer  than  broad,  as  long  as  tibia  of 
the  fourth  pair,  very  strongly  rounded  in  the  sides,  strongly  sinuated  and 
narrowed  just  in  front  of  the  cox^e  of  the  first  pair,  rather  thickly  cov- 
ered with  coarse  appressed  hair ;  the  pars  cephalica  narrowing  forward, 
slightly  rounded  in  front,  the  breadth  of  the  clypeus  not  equaling  half 
that  of  the  pars  thoracica ;  seen  in  profile,  the  back  U  nearly  straight 
from  the  rather  short  posterior  declivity  to  the  eyes,  slightly  sloping 
between  the  eyes,  the  clypeus  more  abruptly  sloping,  with  a  transversal 
depression  just  under  the  eyes;  its  height  is  evidently  greater  than  the 
length  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  central  eyes.  The  cephalic  furrows 
and  the  hind  central  furrow  are  very  distinct.  Both  the  front  and 
the  hind  row  of  e^c«  but  very  slightly  curved  backward  (upward);  the 
eyes  of  the  front  row  a|)pear  to  be  a  little  larger  than  those  of  the  hind  row, 
and  to  be  of  equal  size,  the  central  ones  at  least  not  larger  than  the 
laterals;  the  hind  laterals  are  perhaps  slightly  larger  than  the  hind 
centrals.  The  area  occupied  by  the  central  eyes  is  very  nearly  as  lon^ 
as  broad  behind,  broader  behind  than  in  front ;  the  interval  between 
the  fore  lateral  and  central  eyes  is  nearly  double  as  small  as  that 
between  these  latter,  which  are  separated  by  an  interval  about  half 
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again  as  great  as  the  diameter  of  aa  eye;  tbe  8pa<5e  between  the 
hind  ceutrals  is  nearly'  half  again  as  great  as  chat  between  them  and 
the  bind  laterals.  The  distance  between  the  fore  lateral  and  hind  cen- 
tral eyes  is  doable  as  great  as  that  between  the  former  and  the  fore  cen- 
trals, and  the  distance  between  the  fore  and  hind  central  eyes  is  much 
larger  than  that  between  the  fore  and  hind  laterals.  The  mandibles  are 
perpendicular,  covered  with  long  hairs  and  sev  eral  long,  fine  bristles ; 
their  length  is  not  half  again  as  great  as  the  height  of  the  clypeus.  Tbe 
palpi  and  legs  are  coarse,  appressed  hair,  and  armed  with  numerons 
long  and  rather  line  spines ;  on  the  under  part  of  the  fore  tibiae,  the 
spines  are  2.  2.  2.  The  third  and  fourth  pairs  of  legs  are  very  nearly  of 
the  same  length.  The  abdomen  is  much  longer  than  broad,  egg-shaped, 
covered  above  with  coarse,  appressed  hair,  especially  on  its  paler  parts; 
the  vulva  consists  of  a  small,  almost  semici  rcular  depression,  rounded  in 
front  and  trancated  behind,  where  it  shows  two  longitudinal,  low,  short, 
and  coarse,  parallel  costsB. 

Color. — ^Th.e  whole  body  above  and  the  extremities  are  covered  more 
or  less  thic  kly  with  coarse,  appressed,  whitish  hair.    The  c^phalothorax 
is  dark  brown,  withapale,  brownish-gray,  longitudinal,  middle  band  be- 
hind, which  only  reaches  to  the  pars  cephalica,  and  is  geminated  by  a 
blackish  line  behind ;  this  band  is  only  half  as  broad  as  the  brown  space 
on  each  side  of  it.    Steimum^  maxillWy  and  labium^  as  also  the  coxse  be- 
neath, pale  grayish-brown ;  mandibles  blackish-brown.    Palpi  and  legs 
blackish-brown,  with  pale  grayish-brown  irregular  rings,   and   paler 
toward  the  apex;  the  thighs  have  a  rather  broad  pale  ring  at  the  base 
and  another  narrow  ring  near  the  middle,  as  also  a  pale  patch  at  the 
apex ;  the  patellse  have  one  such  ring  toward  the  base,  the  tibisB  one  in 
the  middle,  and  they  are  also  more  or  less  distinctly  pale  at  tbe  very 
apex;  the  metatarsi  and  tarsi  are  pale  brownish,  the  former  with  three 
narrow  black  rings.    The  spines  are  mostly  black,  partly  pale.    The 
back  of  the  abdomen  is,  on  its  anterior  half,  of  a  pale,  slightly  brownish- 
gray  color,  this  gray  area  being  behind,  on   each  side,  limited  by  an 
obliqne  row  of  whitish  spots  continued  down  the  sides  of  the  abdomen ; 
along  the  middle,  this  area  shows  a  lanceolate  band,  reaching  from  the 
base  to  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  having  on  either  side  an  obliqtiej 
short  and  narrow  branch ;  tbe  pale  gray  color  on  either  side  of  the  lan- 
ceolate band  is  continued  backward  in  the  form  of  a  rather  narrow 
middle  band,  gradually  tapering  toward  the  anus,  and  divided  into  spots 
by  about  four  short,  transversal,  black  lines;  on  the  sides  of  this  band 
the  back  is  dark  grayish-brown,  and  outward  marked  with  a  couple  of 
large  black  spots,  as  also  with  a  few  smaller  whitish  ones.   The  appressed 
hair  with  which  the  back  is  covered  is  of  a  grayish-white  color.    The 
sides  of  the  abdomen  are  bhickish,  sprinkled  with  small  paler  spots,  and 
provided  with  a  longitudinal,  broad,  irregular,  whitish-gray  band  behind, 
upward ;  the  belly  is  gray,  with  three  longitudinal  dusky  bands  con- 
verging backward.    The  vulva  Is  pale  brown.  Its  costse  black. 
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anas,  and  a  less  distinct,  pale,  unequal,  violet  band  along  each  side. 
The  vulva  is  placed  in  a  pale  brown  spot,  and  is  itself  pale  brown,  with 
the  lateral  costae  blackish.  The  mamiU<iB  are  p&le  greenish-yellow;  the 
upper  pair  violet  above.  The  fine  hair  with  which  the  body  and  ex 
tremitles  are  covered  is  whitish;  the  thighs  are  sprinkled  with  black 
hairs;  the  spines  are  black. 

Length  of  body  6,  of  cephalothorax  2  millim. ;  breadth  of  cephalo* 
thorax  2|  millim. ;  length  of  abdomen  4,  breadth  of  same  3j^  millim. 
Length  of  legs:  I  8^,  U  10,  III  nearly  7^,  IV  7^  millim.;  pat.  +  tibia 
I  3,  II  3J,  IV  2J  millim. 

The  only  example  in  the  collection,  a  female,  was  captured  at  Golden, 
Colo.,  July  3. 

19.  Ph.  inquisitor  n. 

Cephalothorax  d<ark  brown,  with  a  longitudinal  short  and  rather  nar- 
row,  pale  middle  band  behind  ;  the  eye-rows  very  slightly  curved,  the 
lateral  eyes  of  each  row  little,  if  at  all,  larger  than  the  centrals  of  the 
row;  area  of  the  central  eyes  slightly  broader  than  long,  broader  be- 
hind than  in  front ;  interval  between  the  lateral  and  the  central  eyes  of 
the  same  row  much  smaller  than  that  between  the  centrals ;  legs  dark 
brown,  with  pale  irregular  riugs;  back  of  abdomen  pale  grayish-white 
in  front,  with  a  lanceolate  black  band  along  the  middle  of  this  grayish- 
white  area,  which  is  continued  backward  as  a  tapering  grayish-whit« 
band,  on  the  sides  of  which  the  ba^;k  is  dark  brown,  mottled  with  black 
and  white;  vulva  consisting  of  a  small,  semicircular,  pale  brown  de- 
pression, with  two  short,  longitudinal,  parallel,  black  costcne  behind. —  ? 
ad.    Length  about  6  millim. 

Female. — Cephalothorax  little  longer  than  broad,  as  long  as  tibia  of 
the  fourth  pair,  very  strongly  rounded  in  the  sides,  strongly  sinuated  and 
narrowed  just  in  front  of  the  coxte  of  the  first  pair,  rather  thickly  cov- 
ered with  coarse  appressed  hair ;  the  pars  cephalica  narrowing  forward, 
slightly  rounded  in  front,  the  breadth  of  the  clypeus  not  equaling  half 
that  of  the  pars  thoracica;  seen  in  profile,  the  back  U  nearly  straight 
from  the  rather  short  posterior  declivity  to  the  eyes,  slightly  sloping 
between  the  eyes,  the  clypeus  more  abruptly  sloping,  with  a  transversal 
depression  just  under  the  eyes;  its  height  is  evidently  greater  than  the 
length  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  central  eyes.  The  cephalic  furrows 
and  the  hind  central  furrow  are  very  distinct.  Both  the  front  and 
the  hind  row  of  e]^6«  but  very  slightly  curved  backward  (upward);  the 
eyes  of  the  front  row  appear  to  be  a  little  larger  than  those  of  the  hind  row, 
and  to  be  of  equal  size,  the  central  ones  at  least  not  larger  than  the 
laterals;  the  hind  laterals  are  perhaps  slightly  larger  than  the  hind 
centrals.  The  area  occupied  by  the  central  eyes  is  very  nearly  as  long 
as  broad  behind,  broader  behind  than  in  front ;  the  interval  between 
the  fore  lateral  and  central  eyes  is  nearly  double  as  small  as  that 
between  these  latter,  which  are  separated  by  an  interval  about  half 
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again  us  great  as  the  diameter  of  an  eye;  tbe  apace  between  the 
hind  centrals  is  neaTl3'  half  again  as  great  as  chat  between  them  and 
the  bind  laterals.  The  distance  between  the  fore  lateral  and  hind  cen- 
tral eyes  is  double  as  great  as  that  between  the  former  and  the  fore  cen- 
trals, and  the  distance  between  the  fore  and  hind  centra  1  eyes  is  much 
larger  than  that  between  the  fore  and  hind  latera  Is.  The  mandibles  are 
perpendicular,  covered  with  long  hairs  and  sev  eral  long,  fine  bristles ; 
their  length  is  not  half  again  as  great  as  the  height  of  the  clypeus.  Tbe 
palpi  and  legs  are  coarse,  appressed  hair,  and  armed  with  numerous 
long  and  rather  Une  spines ;  on  the  under  part  of  the  fore  tibise,  the 
spines  are  2.  2.  2.  The  third  and  fourth  pairs  of  legs  are  very  nearly  of 
the  same  length.  The  abdomen  is  much  longer  than  broad,  egg-shaped, 
covered  above  with  coarse,  appressed  hair,  especially  on  its  paler  parts; 
the  vulva  consists  of  a  small,  almost  seinici  rcular  depression,  rounded  in 
front  and  truncated  behind,  where  it  shows  two  longitudinal,  low,  short, 
and  coarse,  parallel  costi». 

Color, — ^Th.e  whole  body  above  and  the  extremities  are  covered  more 
or  less  thickly  with  coarse,  appressed,  whitish  hair.  The  cephalothorax 
is  dark  brown,  withapale,  brownish-gray,  longitudinal,  middle  band  be- 
hind, which  only  reaches  to  the  pars  cephalica,  and  is  geminated  by  a 
blackish  line  behind ;  this  band  is  only  half  as  broad  as  the  brown  space 
on  each  side  of  it.  SteTmum^  maxillWj  and  lab  iumj  as  also  the  coxse  be- 
neath, pale  grayish-brown ;  mandibles  blackish-brown.  Palpi  and  legs 
blackish-brown,  with  pale  grayish-brown  irregular  rings,  and  paler 
toward  the  apex;  the  thighs  have  a  rather  broad  pale  ring  at  the  base 
and  another  narrow  ring  near  the  middle,  as  also  a  pale  patch  at  the 
apex ;  the  patellae  have  one  such  ring  toward  the  base,  the  tibiae  one  in 
the  middle,  and  they  are  also  more  or  less  distinctly  pale  at  the  very 
apex;  the  metatarsi  and  tarsi  are  pale  brownish,  the  former  with  three 
narrow  black  rings.  The  spines  are  mostly  black,  partly  pale.  The 
back  of  the  abdomen  is,  on  its  anterior  half,  of  a  pale,  slightly  brownish- 
gray  color,  this  gray  area  being  behind,  on  each  side,  limited  by  an 
obliqne  row  of  whitish  spots  continued  down  the  sides  of  the  abdomen ; 
along  the  middle,  this  area  shows  a  lanceolate  band,  reaching  from  the 
base  to  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  having  on  either  side  an  oblique^ 
short  and  narrow  branch ;  the  pale  gray  color  on  either  side  of  the  lan- 
ceolate band  is  continued  backward  in  the  form  of  a  rather  narrow 
middle  band,  gradually  tapering  toward  the  anus,  and  divided  into  spots 
by  about  four  short,  transversal,  black  lines ;  on  the  sides  of  this  band 
the  back  is  dark  grayish-brown,  and  outward  marked  with  a  couple  of 
large  black  spots,  as  also  with  a  few  smaller  whitish  ones.  The  appressed 
hair  with  which  the  back  is  covered  is  of  a  grayish-white  color.  The 
sides  of  the  abdomen  are  blackish,  sprinkled  with  small  paler  spots,  and 
provided  with  a  longitudinal,  broad,  irregular,  whitish-gray  band  behind, 
upward ;  the  belly  is  gray,  with  three  longitudinal  dusky  bands  con- 
verging backward.    The  vulva  is  pale  brown,  its  costte  black. 
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Length  of  body  somewhat  more  than  6,  of  cephalotborax  nearly  2| 
millim. ;  breadth  of  cephalotborax  2^  millim.;  length  of  abdomen  4{, 
breadth  of  same  3  millim.  Length  of  legs:  1 10,  II  ll^,  III  9,  lY  little 
more  than  9  millim. ;  patella  +  tibia  II  somewhat  more  than  4,  patella 
tibia  +  IV  3i  millim. 

A  single  adult  female  was  captured  at  Kelso  Cabin,  Colo.,  July  6. 

Section  CITIGRAD^. 

Fam.  LYOOSOID^. 

Gen.  Ltgosa  Latr.,  1804.* 
20.  X.  atemalis  n. 

Gephalothorax  brownish-black,  with  three  narrow  bands,  the  middle 
one  only  reaching  to  the  pars  cephalica,  the  lateral  bands  snpramarginal, 
continnons,  and  uneven  in  the  margins;  sternum  yellowish,  with  a  large, 
middle,  ovate,  black  patch,  geminated  by  a  yellowish  line ;  legs  dusky 
yellow,  paler  at  the  base,  with  blackish  rings,  thesecond  and  third  pairs 
of  equal  length ;  back  of  the  abdomen  brownish-black,  with  a  shortish, 
lanceolate,  middle  band  in  front,  and  a  row  of  small  whitish  spots  on 
each  side  behind ;  vulva  consisting  of  a  nearly  inversely-ovate  eomeoas 
area,  having  two  large  circular  fovese  rather  close  together  at  its  hind 
extremity  and  two  fine  furrows  along  the  middle. —  9.  Length  5^7 
millim. 

Female. — Cephalothordx  much  shorter  than  patella  +  tibia  of  the 
fourth  pair,  as  long  as  these  joints  together  of  the  first  pair,  rather  nar- 
row, not  very  high  in  front ;  seen  in  profile,  the  back  is  stiaight,  with- 
out any  depression  between  the  posterior  declivity  and  the  hindmost 
eyes,  slightly  convex  and  anteriorly  somewhat  sloping  between  the 
four  posterior  eyes ;  the  sides  of  the  pars  cephalioa  are,  seen  from  in 
front,  nearly  perpendicular,  slightly  rounded  downward.  The  front 
row  of  eyes  is  much  shorter  than  the  middle  row,  evidently  carved 
downward ;  the  eyes  of  this  row  are  of  equal  size,  the  interval  between 

*  I  f  ally  agree  with  thoae  who  think  that  when  an  author  hae  named  a  certain  speeieB 
as  the  type  of  a  geaas  proposed  by  him,  the  generio  name  in  question  onght  to  be  kept 
for  that  species;  thos,  for  instance,  the  generic  name  E,pihlem»m  Hentz  for  Aranef 
scenicus  Clerck  or  Epibl.  faustum  Hentz.  Bat  Latreille  has  not,  at  least  not  in  any  work 
to  which  I  have  had  access,  given  any  definite  species  as  the  type  of  his  genns  Ly<»»a; 
to  name  one  or  more  species  as  examples  of  a  genus  is  not  the  same  as  to  declare  them 
to  be  iifpioal  species  of  it.  Sondeyall,  who  first  broke  up  Lffeoea  Latr.  into  several  smaller 
genera,  was  therefore  free  to  keep  the  old  name  for  those  speoies  which  he  considered 
most  typical  of  the  genns,  and  which  indeed  by  almost  all  anthors  are  believed  to  be 
so.  I  continue  then  to  take  Lycoaa  in  the  same  sense  as  Sundevdll  has  done  (with  L. 
lugubria  Walok.  as  type),  till  it  has  been  shown  that  (and  where)  Latreille  has  expressly 
stated  that  he  considered  "C.  tarantula"  as  "type"  of  the  genns.  As  to  the  generic 
name  Tarentulat  vid.  Thor.,  On  Eur.  Spid.,  p.  11 ;  id.,  On  the  Classif.  of  Scorpions,  i» 
Ann.  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  4th  ser.,  xvii,  p.  4,  the  foot-note. 
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the  two  oentral  ones  is  fully  as  great  as  their  diameter,  and  at  least 
half  again  as  great  as  that  between  them  and  the  lateral  eyes.  The 
area  occnpied  by  the  fonr  posterior  eyes  is  bat  slightly  longer  than 
broad  in  front,  its  breadth  behind  surpasses  the  breadth  in  front  with 
about  the  diameter  of  one  of  the  two  large  eyes  of  the  middle  row,  whioh 
eyes  are  separated  by  an  interval  somewhat  greater  than  their  diameter ; 
the  interval  between  them  and  the  eyes  of  the  hindmost  rows  is 
about  doable  as  great  as  the  diameter  of  one  of  these  latter  eyes.  Man- 
dibles as  long  as  the  tarsi  of  the  first  pair.  Falpi  and  legs  of  the  ordi- 
nary form,  the  fonrth  pair  of  legs  at  least  fonr  times  as  long  as  the  cepha- 
lothorax,  the  second  pair  scarcely  longer  than  the  third.  The  spines 
of  the  legs  are  in  part  very  long,  the  tibiae  of  the  four  anterior  legs  have 
2.  2. 2.  spines  beneath,  the  epical  pair  being  much  shorter  than  the  oth- 
ers,  and  besides  1. 1.  short  spines  in  front  and  behind.  The  (ibdomen  is 
elliptical  or  rather  inversely  ovate ;  the  vulva  has  the  form  of  a  rather 
lar^e  corneous  area  gradually  narrowing  forward,  almost  inversely 
ovate,  rouniled  in  front,  and  there  limited  by  an  elevated  margin,  more 
truncate  behind ;  near  its  broad,  blunt,  posterior  extremity  it  shows  two 
large  profound  circular  fovese;  the  part  of  the  area  which  separates  these 
foveas  is  narrow,  x-shaped,  and  from  this  septum  proceed  forward, 
nearly  to  the  apex  of  the  area,  two  fine  furrows  limiting  three  fine  nar- 
row costae  gradually  converging  forward. 

Color, — Cephalothorax  brownish-black,  with  three  longitudinal,  nar- 
row, dusky  testaceous  bands  covered  with  grayish-white  hair;  the 
middle  band  reaches  only  to  the  pars  cephalica,  and  is  slightly 
tapering  backward  and  geminated  anteriorly  by  a  fine  black  line ;  the 
side-bands,  which  are  continued  along  the  cheeks  and  meet  under  the 
front  row  of  eyes,  are  continuous,  uneven  in  the  margins,  as  broad  as 
the  middle  band  and  as  the  dark  space  between  them  and  the  extreme 
margin  of  the  cephalothorax,  but  scarcely  half  aiS  broad  as  the  two 
spaces  between  the  bands.  Sternum  dusky  yellow,  surrounded  by  a 
row  of  small  black  spots  at  the  very  margin,  and  with  a  large,  black, 
ovate,  middle  patch,  geminated  along  the  greatest  (anterior)  part  of  its 
length  by  a  yellowish  line.  Mandibles  dusky  yellow  with  blackish  spots ; 
maxUke  and  labium  yellowish,  this  latter  dark  at  the  base.  Falpi  and 
legs  dusky  yellow,  paler  at  the  base,  with  blackish  rings  and  spots. 
The  GOXCD  are  yellow  beneath ;  the  thighs  have  three  (or  four)  more  or 
less  distinct  irregular  rings  formed  of  blackish  spots,  the  tibi»  and 
metatarsi  have  three  more  regular  blackish  rings.  The  spines  and 
bristles  are  black.  Abdomen  blackish-brown  above,  with  a  lanceolate 
pale  brownish  band  (which  appears  to  have  been  covered  with  grayish- 
white  hair)  along  its  anterior  part;  behind  this  band,  which. does  not 
reach  the  middle  of  the  back,  are  two  rows  of  small  pale  brownish  spots 
close  together  and  converging  toward  the  anus,  the  posterior  spots 
being  united  transversely  two  and  two  into  short  angular  lines,  or  spots; 
more  ontward,  the  hinder  part  of  the  abdomen   shows  two  rows  of 
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small  whitish-fn^y  spots,  or  points,  formed  of  {^grayish-white  hair.  Tbe 
belly  18  grayish-yellow,  with  small  blackish  si>ots,  forming  three  more  or 
leas  distinct  longitudinal  bands  converging  backward;  it  is,  like  the 
sternum,  covered  with  whitish-gray  hair.  The  vulva  is  pale  brown,  at 
least  sometimes  blackish  toward  the  lateral  margins. 
%  Length  of  body  6^,  of  cephalothorax  3}  millim.;  breadth  of  cepha 
lothorax  a  little  more  than  2^  millim.  Length  of  legs;  1 10^,  U  and  III 
10,  IV  14}  millim.;  patella  +  tibia  IV  4}  millim. 

A  female  specimen  of  this  very  distinct  little  Lycosa  was  captared  at 
Boulder,  Colo.,  June  29 ;  another  at  Manitou,  Colo.,  July  12. 

21.  L,  concinria  n. 

Cephalothorax  black,  with  three  longitudinal,  narrow,  pale  bands,  the 
middle  band  dilated  on  the  pars  cephalica,  the  laterel  ones  continuon.«' 
supermarginal,  or  geminated  by  a  black  line;  sternum  black  ;  legs  pale 
brown,  with  blackish  spots  or  rings,  at  least  on  the  posterior  pair>. 
the  coxsB  yellowish  beneath  ;  abdomen  !)lackish  above  (in  the  bottom  . 
with  a  longitudinal,  lanceolate,  pale  brownish,  black-edged  band  in  front* 
continued  by  two  series  of  spots  of  the  same  color  gradually  converging 
and  uniting  together  toward  the  anus  ;  vulva  consisting  of  an  oblong, 
deep  corneous  brown  fovea,  strongly  narrowed  in  front  and  broadly 
truncated  behind,  its  posterior,  much  longer  and  broader,  portion  l>eiug 
divided  into  two  large  fovese  by  a  high  plane  septum  with  parallel  sides 
and  thrice  as  long  as  broad. — 9  <^d.    Length  about  7  millim. 

Fetnale, — Cephalothorax  somewhat  shorter  than  patella  +  tibia  of  the 
fourth  pair,  longer  than  these  joints  of  the  first  pair  together,  not  very 
high,  rather  narrow,  with  the  sides  of  the  pars  cephalica  almost  perpen- 
dicular, and,  when  seen  from  in  front,  slightly  rounded  ;  seen  in  profile, 
the  back  of  the  cephalothorax  is,  between  the  posterior  declivity  and 
the  hindmost  eyes,  not  perfectly  straight,  but  slightly  concavated ;  be- 
tween the  posterior  eyes,  it  is  sloping,  but  very  slightly  convex.  First 
row  of  eyes  nearly  straight,  scarcely  perceptibly  curved  downward  ;  the 
central  eyes  of  this  row  appear  to  be  a  little  smaller  than  the  laterals,  and 
are  removed  from  each  other  by  an  interval  fully  as  large  as  their  diam- 
eter, and  evidently  larger  than  the  interval  which  separates  them  from 
the  lateral  eyes.  The  area  occupied  by  the  four  posterior  eyes  is  slightly 
longer  than  broad  in  front ;  its  hinder  breadth  exceeds  the  fore  breadth 
with  at  least  the  diameter  of  one  of  the  largest  eyes.  The  interval  be- 
tween the  two  eyes  of  the  second  row  is  slightly  greater  than  their  di- 
ameter; the  space  between  them  and  the  hindmost  eyes  is  double  the 
diameter  of  these  latter.  The  mandibles  are  2^2^  times  as  long  as 
broad,  slightly  convex  longitudinally  toward  the  base.  The  legs  are 
rather  short,  fourth  pair  4  times  as  long  as  cephalothorax,  second  and 
third  pairs  of  tbe  same  lengths.  The  four  anterior  tibiae  have  2. 2.  i 
spines  beneath  and  1. 1.  spines  in  front,  these  spines  not  being  very 
long.    The  abdomen  is  inversely  ovate.    The  corneous  vulra  consists  of 
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a  large  deep  fovea,  narrow  in  front,  then  gradaally  and  strongly  dilated, 
at  last  somewhat  narrowing  backward,  and  limited  by  a  sharp  margin, 
which  is  strongly  elevated  in  front,  lower  behind;  the  anterior,  narrow 
part  of  this  fovea  is  rounded  at  the  apex,  with  nearly  parallel  sides, 
not  much  longer  than  broad ;  the  posterior  or  principal  part  is  at  least 
as  broad  as  long,  aboat  three  times  as  broad  and  long  as  the  anterior 
part,  somewhat  rounded  in  the  sides,  broadly  truncated  behind ;  all 
along  the  middle,  it  has  a  high,  broad,  prismatical  septum,  with  almost 
parallel  sides,  about  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  nearly  as  broad  as 
the  two  deep  oblong  foveas  into  which  it  divides  the  vulva ;  this  septum 
is  shortly  pointed  in  front,  and  there  produced  as  a  fine  costa  along  the 
bottom  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  vulva ;  at  the  truncated  posterior 
apex,  behind,  it  shows  two  small  and  slight  depressions,  above  it  is 
plane,  with  two  scarcely  perceptible  longitudinal  furrows. 

Color, — Cephalothoraxb\a,ck\shj  with  three  longitudinal  pale  bands,  cov- 
ered  with  brownish  or  whitish-gray  hair ;  the  middle  band  is  on  the  pars 
thoracica  at  least  as  broad  as  the  tibiae  of  the  first  pair,  slightly  taper- 
ing backward,  and  geminated  by  a  fine  black  line  in  front ;  at  the  pars 
cephalica  it  is  suddenly  dilated  and  continued  forward  between  the 
I>osterior  eyes,  filling  up  the  area  between  them,  and  here  nearly  double 
as  broad  as  on  the  pars  thoracica.  The  lateral  bands  are  supramarginal, 
continuous,  but  uneven  in  the  margins,  narrow,  and  separated  from  the 
edge  of  the  cephalothorax,  which  is  also  covered  with  grayish-white 
hair,  by  a  blackish-brown  line,  so  that  the  bands  may  also  be  said  to  be 
marginal  and  geminated.  The  aternum  is  black,  and  covered  with  gray- 
ish-white hair.  The  mandibles  are  dark  brown;  maxilloi  and  laMum 
yellowish,  the  former  brown  along  the  middle  toward  the  base,  the 
latter  brown  at  the  base.  Palpi  and  legs  of  a  pale  brown  hue,  the  coxae 
yellowish  beneath ;  the  posterior  legs  are  rather  distinctly  but  not 
densely  black-ringed ;  the  anterior  legs  have  distinct  blackish  spots  or 
rings  only  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs.  The  abdomen  is  above 
blackish,  with  a  very  strongly  marked,  lanceolate,  pale  brown,  black-edged 
band  on  its  anterior  half,  and  two  converging  series  of  rather  large 
spots  of  the  same  color  behind,  reaching  from  the  sides  of  the  band  to 
the  anus  and  gradually  melting  together  as  they  approach  the  anus; 
moreover,  the  back  appears  to  be  mottled  with  black  and  grayish-white 
spots,  and  to  have  a  row  of  small  grayish-white  points  on  either  side 
behind.  The  belly  is  grayish-brown,  and  covered  with  grayish  hair. 
The  vulva  is  dark  brown,  the  mamillce  black. 

Length  of  body  7,  of  cephalothorax  3|  millim. ;  breadth  of  cephalo 
thorax  at  least  2J  millim.  Length  of  legs :  1 9^,  II  and  III  9^,  IV 13  mil- 
Urn.;  patella  +  tibia  lY  3|  millim. 

The  only  example  contained  in  the  collection  is  a  rather  bare-rubbed 
female  captured  at  Kelso  Cabin,  Colo.,  July  6.  The  species  much  resem- 
bles the  European  L,  monticola  (Clerck)  and  several  others  of  the  same 
group,  but  the  vulva  is  entirely  dififerent,  and  also  the  central  pa!e 
band  of  the  cephalothorax  is  of  another  form  than  in  that  spe^ 
2L  H  B 
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22.  L.  uncata  n. 

Gephalothorax  blackish,  with  a  pale,  rather  broad,  longitadinal,  middle 
band  covered  with  grayish* white  hair;  sternQin  black  or  brown;  leg< 
brownish-yellow,  with  blackish  rings,  second  and  third  pairs  of  eqaal 
length,  fonrth  pair  more  than  four  times  as  long  as  cephalothorax ; 
abdomen  blackish,  with  a  broad,  longitudinal,  pale  band,  or  area,  covered 
with  grayish-white  hair,  and  with  two  rows  of  small  spots  of  the  same 
color ;  tibial  joint  of  the  male  palpi  black  on  the  sides,  pale  brownish 
above,  covered  with  black  hair;  tarsal  joint  black,  pale  at  the  apei; 
bulbus  very  high  at^the  base,  and  there  armed  with  two  spines,  one  very 
long,  curved  upward  and  directed  forward  and  outward,  the  other 
directed  downward  and  outward ;  vulva  forming  an  oblong  pale  area, 
narrow  in  front,  and  there  provided  with  two  longitudinal  furrowg, 
strongly  dilated  and  rounded  on  each  side,  behind,  and  here  bordered 
by  a  brown  margin. —  i  9  ad.    Length  of  9  7-8,  of  i  about  6  millim. 

Female, — C^halothoraw  shorter  than  patella  +  tibia  of  the  fourtii  pair, 
nearly  as  long  as  patella  +  tibia  of  the  first  pair,  of  moderate  breadth, 
rather  strongly  rounded  in  the  sides,  and  with  the  sides  of  the  pars 
cephalica  nearly  perpendicular;  seen  in  profile,  the  back  is  nearly 
straight,  but  very  slightly  concavated  between  the  posterior  declivity 
and  the  hindmost  eyes,  slightly  sloping  and  convex  between  the  poste- 
rior  eyes.  The  front  row  of  eyes  is  much  shorter  thq.n  the  middle  ose, 
very  slightly  curved  downward;  the  eyes  of  this  row  are  very  nearly 
of  the  same  size,  the  interval  between  the  central  ones  being  as  great 
as  their  diameter,  and  greater  than  the  interval  between  them  and  the 
laterals.  The  area  occupied  by  the  four  posterior  eyes  is  little  longer 
than  broad  in  front,  with  more  than  the  diameter  of  one  of  the  largest 
eyes  broader  behind  than  in  front ;  the  space  between  the  two  largest 
eyes  is  evidently  greater  than  their  diameter,  the  space  between  them 
and  the  hindmost  eyes  double  as  great  as  the  diameter  of  these  latter. 
Mandibles  as  long  as  the  tarsi  of  the  first  pair,  their  claw-furrow  armed 
with  three  pointed,  rather  small  teeth  on  the  posterior,  and  with  two 
teeth  on  the  anterior  mavgin,  the  innermost  of  these  latter  teeth  being 
very  small.  The  fonrth  pair  of  legs  is  about  4^  times  as  long  as  the 
cephalothorax ;  the  second  pair  are  scarcely  longer  than  the  third.  The 
tibise  of  the  first  pair  have  4  pairs  of  spines  beneath,  the  apical  pair  beio^ 
short,  the  third  pair  placed  a  little  higher  up  than  the  others,  and  they 
have,  moreover,  one  spine  on  each  side  between  the  middle  and  the  base; 
on  the  tibiae  of  the  second  pair,  the  third  pair  of  spines  is  placed  still  more 
upward,  so  that  these  tibiae  have  2.  2.  2.  spines  beneath  and  1.  1.  spines 
on  each  side.  Abdomen  is  of  the  ordinary  form ;  the  vulva  is  not  very 
conspicuous.  It  consists  of  an  oblong  (not  depressed)  pale  area,  which 
is  narrow  in  front,  strongly  dilated  on  both  sides,  behind ;  the  anterior 
narrow  portion,  which  is  much  longer  than  broad,  and  rounded  at  tie 
apex,  with  nearly  parallel  sides,  shows  two  longitudinal  fine  furrows: 
the  posterior  portion  is  about  double  as  broad  as  the  anterior,  8oa:^ 
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what  transverse,  roanded  in  the  sides,  also  slig^htly  roauded  behind, 
and  limited  by  a  brown  margin  on  the  sides  and  behind,  bat  without 
any  distinct  scnlptnre. 

Color. — Cephalothorax  black,  with  a  pale  browuish,longitudina],  middle 
band,  reaching  at  least  to  the  hindmost  eyes,  behind  which  it  is  some- 
what constricted,  and  nearly  as  broad  in  front  as  the  area  of  the  poste- 
rior eyes,  gradually  tapering  backward,  geminated  by  a  fine  black  line, 
and  covered  with  grayish-white  hair.  The  sides  of  the  cephalothorax 
are  clothed  with  brownish  hair,  more  grayish  toward  the  margins. 
Sternum  black  or  brown,  covered  with  short  grayish- white  hair.  Man- 
dibles brownish-black,  with  indistinct  yellowish  spots;  maxilhe  yellowish, 
blackish  along  the  middle;  laMum  yellowish,  blackish  at  the  base. 
Palpi  and  legs  of  a  dnll  brownish-yellow  color  with  blackish  rings;  the 
cos^  are  yellowish  beneath,  especially  at  the  base ;  the  thighs,  which 
sometimes  are  blackish  beneath,  have  three  or  fonr  broken  rings,  formed 
of  irregular  black  spots ;  the  anterior  thighs  have,  moreover,  a  yel- 
lowish longitudinal  line  on  the  outer  side ;  the  tibiae  have  two  or  three, 
the  metatarsi  three  blackish  rings.  The  back  of  the  €U)domen  is  black- 
ish toward  the  sides,  rusty-brown  along  the  middle,  with  a  black  spot 
on  each  side  in  the  margin  of  this  broad  rusty-brown  band,  or  area,  be- 
tween the  middle  of  the  back  and  the  anus  ;  this  area  is  covered  with 
grayish-white  hair,  forming  a  broad  longitudinal  band  all  along  the 
back,  and  a  row  of  small  spots  of  the  same  color  along  the  lateral  mar- 
gins of  the  band.  The  belly  is  grayish-brown,  covered  with  grayish 
hair ;  the  mamillw  are  deep  black,  paler  at  the  apex. 

Length  of  body  7,  of  cephalothorax  1}  millim.;  breadth  of  same  2| 
millira.  Legs:  1 11,  II  lOJ,  III  lOJ,  IV  15  millim.;  patella -f  tibia  IV  4§ 
millim. 

Male. — ^The  male  closely  resembles  the  female  in  form,  with  exception 
of  the  sexual  organs.  The  cephalothorax  is  as  long  as  tibia  +  patella  of 
the  second  pair.  The  patellar  joint  of  the  palpi  is,  seen  from  above, 
cylindrical,  rounded  in  front,  not  fully  double  as  long  as  broad.  The  tib- 
ial joint  is  a  little  broader,  and,  at  least  when  seen  from  the  side,  slightly 
longer  than  the  patellar  joint,  gradually,  but  very  slightly,  thickened 
toward  the  apex ;  the  tarsal  joint  is  fully  as  long  as  the  two  preceding 
joints  together,  about  double  as  broad  as  the  tibial  joint,  nearly  ovate, 
but  strongly  narrowing  toward  the  apex,  very  convex ;  the  genital  bulb  is 
nearly  circular,  elevated  into  a  very  high,  almost  conical,  tubercle  at  the 
base ;  from  the  anterior,  excavated  side  of  the  blunt  apex  of  this  tubercle, 
more  inward,  proceed  two  strong  spines ;  the  inner,  which  is  by  far  the 
longest  and  strongest,  and  tapering  toward  the  obtuse  apex,  is  directed 
forward  and  outward  and  curved  upward  and  slightly  backward,  thus 
separated  from  the  anterior  lower  part  of  the  bulb  by  a  great  empty 
space;  the  other  spine,  which  issues  in  front  of  the  first  named,  is  much 
shorter  and  slenderer,  more  pointed,  directed  downward  and  outward, 
with  the  extreme  apex  curved  inward.    In  front  of  the  elevated 
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part,  the  balbas  sends  out,  from  its  inner  margin,  a  large  tapering  costa 
(spioef),  very  broad  at  its  base,  directed  outward  and  backward,  carved 
upward,  and  concealing  its  apex  under  the  basis  of  the  elevated  poste- 
rior part  of  the  bulb;  outward,  the  anterior  part  of  the  bulbus  is  occu- 
pied by  a  lamina  truncated  at  the  apex. 

The  color  of  the  cephalothorax  and  abdomen  appears  to  be  as  in  the 
female.  The  mandibles  are  blackish,  with  dusky  brownish-yellow  streaks. 
The  moj^illw  and  labium  are  also  mostly  blackish.  The  femoral  joint  of 
the  palpi  is  brownish-yellow,  with  black  spots  and  streaks,  especially 
toward  the  base;  the  patellar  joint  is  yellowish-brown,  the  tibial  black 
on  the  sides,  pale  brownish  above,  covered  with  black  hair ;  the  tarsal 
joint  is  black  and  black-haired,  pale  at  the  apex ;  the  bulbus  rasty-browo, 
with  the  smallest  of  the  three  spines  black,  and  the  lamina  of  the  low 
anterior  part  pale,  grayish.  The  legs  are  brownish-yellow ;  the  thighs 
black  beneath,  except  at  the  apex,  and  with  distinct  blackish  rings 
above;  the  following  joints  are  less  distinctly  ringed. 

Length  of  body  6,  of  cephalothorax  a  little  more  than  3  mlllim.: 
breadth  of  cephalothorax  nearly  2}  millim.  Legs :  I  nearly  10,  II  and 
III  9i,  IV  U  (!)  millim. ;  patella  -f  tibia  IV  3J  millim. 

A  male  and  a  female  example  of  this  species  were  captured  at  George- 
town, Oolo.  (9,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,)  July  8;  two  other 
females  were  found  on  the  Blackhawk,  Colorado,  July  3,  one  on  Mount 
Gray,  July  7,  and  one  in  Idaho,  July  5. 

23.  L.  tristis  n. 

Cephalothorax  black,  with  a  broad,  rusty-brown,  middle  band  strongly 
constricted  behind  the  ey6s,  and  with  a  supramarginal  row  of  rusty- 
brown  spots  on  each  side;  legs  blackish,  with  rusty-brown  streaks  and 
spots,  and  with  two  distinct  rings  of  the  same  color,  at  least  on  the  meta- 
tarsi ;  legs  of  second  and  third  pairs  of  equal  length ;  fourth  pair  of 
legs  rather  more  than  four  times  as  long  as  cephalothorax ;  abdomen 
sooty  black  above,  grayish  beneath;  vulva  flask-shaped,  its  anterior 
part  forming  an  M;  the  posterior,  much  broader  part,  rounded  at  the 
sides,  consisting  of  two  large  deep  fovesB  separated  by  a  septam  grad- 
ually broader  backward,  and  also  continued  along  the  anterior  part 
forming  its  middle  portion. —  $  ad.    Length  about  7  millim. 

Female — Cephalothoraj^  shorter  than  patella  +  tibia  of  the  fourth 
pair,  little,  if  at  all,  longer  than  these  joints  of  the  first  pair  togethert 
of  moderate  breadth,  strongly  rounded  in  the  sides,  with  the  sides  of  the 
pars  cephalica  nearly  perpendicular,  and,  when  seen  from  in  front,  slightly 
rounded;  the  back  is  between  the  posterior  declivity  and  the  hind, 
most  eyes  very  slightly  concave  longitudinally,  the  area  between  the 
I>osterior  eyes  slightly  convex  and  sloping.  First  row  of  eyes  straight: 
these  eyes  appear  to  be  of  the  same  size ;  the  interval  between  the  cen 
tral  ones  is  scarcely  as  great  as  their  diameter  and  much  greater  than  the 
interval  between  them  and  the  lateral  eyes  of  the  row.    The  area  of  the 
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foar  posterior  eyes  is  a  little  longer  than  broad  in  front,  much  (the  di- 
ameter of  one  of  the  largest  eyes)  broader  behind  than  in. front;  the 
space  between  these  two  eyes  is  a  little  greater  than  their  diameter, 
that  between  them  and  the  hindmost  eyes  doable  the  diameter  of  one  of 
these  latter  eyes.  The  mandibles  are  about  2^  times  as  long  as  broady 
slightly  convex  longitudinally ;  the  posterior  margin  of  the  claw-furrow 
is  armed  with  three  rather  small  teeth,  the  anterior  with  two.  The  legs 
are  slender,  of  moderate  length,  the  fourth  pair  rather  more  than  4  times 
as  long  as  cephalothorax ;  the  tibite  of  first  pair  have  2. 2. 2.  spines  be- 
neath and  1.  in  front ;  those  of  the  second  pair  2. 2.  2.  beneath  and  1. 1. 
in  front.  The  abdomen  is  of  the  ordinary  form,  rather  inversely  ovate. 
The  vulva  is  a  large  and  corneous  area,  which  behind  shows  two  deep, 
semi-elliptical  or  rounded  foveae,  continued  forward  as  two  short,  nearly 
parallel  furrows ;  between  these  furrows  and  the  fovesB  is  a  long  sep- 
tum, very  narrow  between  the  furrows,  gradually  dilated  backward  quite 
to  the  end  of  the  vulva,  where  it  is  truncated,  and  about  as  broad  as  the 
foveas,  and  fills  up  the  space  between  the  lateral  margins  of  the  vulva 
behind  ;  along  the  middle  it  shows  a  furrow,  and  it  is  also  gradually  di- 
lated forward  at  the  anterior  apex,  and  there  provided  with  a  wedge- 
shaped  furrow  or  depression ;  the  anterior  (not  depressed  or  excavated) 
part  of  the  vulva  thus  resembles  a  narrow  M ;  the  posterior  part,  which 
is  the  longer  (at  least  sometimes),  is  somewhat  transversal,  nearly  ellip- 
tical, and  more  than  double  as  broad  as  the  anterior  part.  The  margins 
which  limit  the  sides  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  vulva  (the  fovese)  are 
iucrassated  behind,  terminating  in  a  low,  broad  tubercle  on  either  side 
of  the  end  of  the  septum. 

Color, — Cephalothorax  black,  with  a  longitudinal,  rather  broad,  middle 
band  strongly  constricted  behind  the  eyes,  narrowing  backward  from 
tbe  middle,  and  there  geminated  by  a  fine  black  line ;  toward  the  mar- 
gins, the  cephalothorax  shows  a  row  of  three  or  four  larger,  more  or  less 
distinct,  snpramarginal  spots.  The  sternum  is  deep  black,  the  mandibles 
blackish,  with  dusky  testaceous  spots.  The  palpi  and  legs  are  blacky 
with  rusty-brown  rings  or  patches  and  streaks;  the  coxje  are  somewhat 
paler  beneath,  at  least  at  the  very  base ;  the  thighs  have  two  long  rusty 
brown  patches  above,  geminated  by  a  black  longitudinal  line,  and  a  more 
or  less  distinct  patch  between  them,  the  anterior  ones  also  a  pale  line 
cilong  the  outer  aide;  the  patellae  are  brownish  above,  with  a  middle, 
black,  longitudinal  line  ;  the  tibia?  have  two,  more  or  less  distinct,  rusty- 
brown  rings,  geminated  above  by  a  black  line ;  the  metatarsi  have  two 
distinct,  broad,  rusty-brown  rings  ;  the  tarsi  are  rusty- brown,  blackish 
at  tbe  apex.  The  abdomen  is  brownish-black,  the  belly  of  a  sooty-gray 
color.  The  vulva  is  brown.  The  superior  mamillw  are  rusty-brown,  the 
inferior  black. 

length  of  body  7,  of  cephalothorax  3^  millim. ;  breadth  of  cephalo- 
thorax 2|  millim.  Legs :  I  lOJ,  II  and  III  lOJ,  IV  15  millim. ;  patella  + 
tibia  IV  somewhat  more  than  4  millim.  
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Of  this  species,  the  collection  only  includes  two  (completely  bare- 
rubbed)  female  examples,  one  from  Idaho,  captured  July  5,  the  other 
from  Manitou,  Williams^  Caiion,  Colo.,  captured  July  17. 

24:.  L.  indagatrix  n. 

Chephalothorax  black,  with  a  rather  broad  yellowish-brown  middk 
band  on  the  pars  thoracica  and  a  supramarginal  row  of  about  thiee  yel- 
lowish brown  spots  on  each  side;  legs  yellowish-brown,  with  black 
rings,  the  thighs  black  with  yellowish-brown  spots;  third  pair  of  legs 
evidently  longer  than  second,  fourth  pair  not  four  times  as  long  a:' 
cephalothorax;  abdomen  blackish  above  and  on  the  sides,  brownish 
beneath ;  vulva  dark  brown,  consisting  of  a  deep,  flask-like,  sharp-edged 
depression,  narrow  in  front,  with  the  posterior,  broader  and  longer  i)art 
rounded  in  the  sides;  along  its  whole  length,  the  vulva  is  divided  into 
two  large,  long  foveas  (open  behind)  by  means  of  a  narrow  septum,  wbicb 
in  front  has  the  form  of  a  line  costa,  but  then  becomes  broader,  «ith 
almost  parallel  sides,  and  with  a  longitudinal  furrow. —  9  ad.  Lengtb 
about  8  millim. 

Female. — Cephalothorax  rather  broad,  strongly  rounded  at  the  sides, 
shorter  than  patella  +  tibia  of  the  fourth  pair,  longer  than  these  joints  ot 
the  first  pair,  its  breadth  equaling  the  length  of  patella  +  tibia  of  the  third 
pair;  seen  in  profile,  the  back,  between  the  posterior  declivity  and  tbe 
eyes,  is  evidently  depressed  toward  the  middle,  slightly  convex  behind 
this  depression,  straight  in  front  of  it ;  the  area  of  the  posterior  eyes  is 
slightly  sloping,  the  sides  of  tl^e  pars  cephalica  are  nearly  perpendicnlar. 
The  first  row  of  eyes  is  very  slightly  curved  downward,  its  eyes  of 
nearly  equal  size ;  the  central  ones  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
an  interval  as  great  as  their  diameter,  and  greater  than  the  interval 
between  thecn  and  the  laterals.  The  area  occupied  by  the  four  posterior 
eyes  is  much  broader  behind  than  in  front,  a  little  longer  than  broad 
in  front ;  the  interval  between  the  largest  eyes  is  a  little  greater  than 
their  diameter;  that  between  them  and  the  hindmost  eyes  scarcely 
double  as  great  as  the  diameter  of  these  latter  eyes.  The  mandibles  are 
about  2^  times  as  long  as  broad  at  the  base;  the  claw-furrow  has  three 
strong  teeth  in  the  posterior  and  two  teeth  in  the  anterior  margin 
The  legs  are  rather  short,  the  first  pair  but  little  longer  than  the  third, 
which  are  slightly,  but  evidently  longer  than  the  second  pair;  tbe 
length  of  the  fourth  pair  is  not  4  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  cephalo- 
thorax. The  anterior  tibiae  have  2.  2.  2.  spines  below,  the  first  pair 
also  1.,  the  second  1.  1.  in  front.  Tbe  abdomen  is  inversely  ovate;  the 
area  vulvoe  is  large  and  corneous,  somewhat  triangular ;  the  r u^ra 
forms  a  deep,  flask-like  depression,  bounded  by  sharp  margins ;  these 
margins,  however,  being  behiud  incrassated  into  two  large,  low  tuber- 
cles ;  in  front,  the  vulva  is  narrow,  then  equably  and  rather  strongly 
dilated,  and  at  last  narrowed  again,  the  anterior  part  being  gradually 
and  slightly  dilated  backward,  also  slightly  dilated  at  the  vey  apex, 
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(iQ  front),  somewhat  longer  than  broad  ;  it  gradually  goes  over  into  the 
I)osterior  part,  which  is  longer  than  the  anterior,  at  least  doable  as 
broad  as  this  latter,  abont  as  broad  as  long,  rounded  in  the  sides, 
broadly  truncate  behind.  The  vulva  is,  along  its  entire  length,  divided, 
by  a  narrow  septum,  into  two  long,  large  fovese,  open  behind ;  this 
septam  is  abruptly,  but  not  very  much  dilated  toward  the  middle ;  its 
anterior  half  has  the  form  of  a  fine  linear  costa,  the  posterior  half  that 
of  a  broader  costa,  scarcely  perceptibly  increasing  in  breadth  back- 
ward, about  twice  as  long  as  broad,  about  as  broad  as  the  space  which 
^«parates  it  from  the  incrassated,  posterior,  lateral  margins  of  the  vulva, 
and  provided  with  a  fine  longitudinal  furrow;  in  the  bottom  of  the 
Tulva,  on  each  side  of  the  septum,  toward  its  hind  extremity,  is  a 
i>tnall  rounded  tubercle. 

Color. — The  cephalcthorax  is  black,  with  a  longitudinal,  paler  yellow 
i^librown,  middle  band  about  as  broad  as  the  anterior  thighs,  reaching 
31  least  to  the  pars  cephalica,  somewhat  tapering  backward,  and  gemi- 
nated by  a  black  line;  above  the  lateral  margins  is  a  row  of  about 
three  yellowish-brown  spots.  The  sternum  is  black;  the  mandibles 
Maekisb,  with  brownish -yellow  spots.  The  palpi  and  legs  are  dark  yel- 
lowish-brown, with  black  rings ;  the  coxae  are  brownish  beneath ;  the 
•  Iji^'bs  black,  with  very  distinct  yellowish-brown  spots,  which,  above, 
liave  the  forni  of  two  oblong  patches,  geminated  by  a  black  line,  and  a 
^l)ot  on  each  side  between  them ;  the  patellae  are  blackish  on  the  sides, 
»itb  a  black  line  above ;  the  tibiae  and  metatarsi  have  three  black  rings  ; 
the  tarsi  are  black  at  the  apex.  The  ahdomen'is  blackish  above  and  on 
ibe  sides,  brownish  beneath ;  the  vulva  dark  brown.  The  under  part  of 
'be  body  is  rather  thickly  covered  with  grayish  hair. 

Length  of  body  8,  of  cephalothorax  nearly  4  millim. ;  breadth  of 
<tphalothorax  3  millim.  Legs:  I  lOJ,  II 10,  II[  lOJ,  IV  H.J  millim.; 
[•atella  +  tibia  IV  4 J  millim. 

A  single  quite  bare-rubbed  female  of  this  species  was  found  at  Denver, 
^olo.,  July  10. 

-'i.  i.  imparida  n. 

Cephalothorax  black,  (probably)  clothed  with  rusty-brown  hair;  legs 
I  lack,  with  paler  rings,  the  fourth  pair  about  4  J  times  as  long  as  cephalo- 
tborax, second  and  third  pairs  of  equal  lengths;  abdomen  black,  with 
fi«ty-brown  and  whitish  hair;  vulva  consisting  of  a  transverse  de- 
pres^d  area,  narrowing  backward,  and  containing  two  outward-curved 
•f>^tje,  strongly  diverging  forward,  and  including,  together  with  the 
literal  margins  of  the  vulva,  two  deep  foveae. —  ?  ad.  Length  about 
l»  millim. 

Fmale, — Cephalothorax  much  shorter  than  patella  -+-  tibia  of  the 
imnh  pair,  as  long  as  patella  +  tibia  of  the  first  pair,  rather  broad, 
fttrongly  rounded  in  the  sides,  its  breadth  equaling  the  length  of  the 

^ibiu of  the  fourth  pair;  the  sides  of  the  pars  cephalica  are  slightly 
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sloping  and  somewhat  rounded;  the  back,  seen  ia  profile,  is  very 
slightly  concavated  between  the  hind  declivity  and  the  area  of  the  pos 
terior  eyes,  which  area  is  very  slightly  convex  and  sloping.  The  height 
of  the  face  scarcely  equals  the  length  of  the  mandibles.  First  row  of 
eyes  nearly  straight,  but  very  slightly  carved  downward ;  these  eyes 
are  of  equal  size,  the  center  ones  separated  by  an  interval  as  great  as 
their  diameter  and  greater  than  the  space  between  them  and  the  laterals; 
the  area  of  the  posterior  eyes  is  much  broader  behind  than  in  front, 
slightly  longer  thau  broad  in  front,  the  interval  between  the  two  largest 
eyes  being  a  little  greater  than  their  diameter,  the  interval  between 
them  and  the  hindmost  eyes  scarcely  double  as  great  as  the  diameter  of 
these  latter  eyes.  Mandibles  about  2^  times  as  long  as  broad  ;  the  ante- 
rior margin  of  the  claw-furrow  has  three,  the  posterior  two  teeth."  Legi 
rather  long,  the  fourth  pair  about  4^  times  as  long  as  cephalothonii, 
with  the  metatarsus  as  long  as  patella  and  tibia  together ;  the  second 
and  third  pairs  are  of  very  nearly  the  same  length  ;  the  four  anterior 
tibiae  have  2. 2. 2.  spines  below  and  1. 1.  in  front,  the  first  pair  besides  1., 
the  second  pair  1. 1.  behind.  Abdomen  inversely  ovate.  The  vulva  con- 
sists of  a  rather  large,  corneous,  depressed  area,  which  is  double  as  broad 
as  long,  slightly  rounded  in  front,  gradually  and  rather  strongly  nar- 
rowing backward,  with  slightly  rounded  sides ;  it  is  bordered  on  the 
sides,  as  also  in  front  toward  the  sides,  by  an  elevated  margin,  and  is 
truncate  behind ;  it  shows  two  large  coarse  costas  curved  outward  and 
strongly  diverging  forward,  and  reaching  from  the  hind  margin  of  the 
vulva,  where  they  nearly  meet,  to  the  vicinity  of  its  anterior  exterior 
angles ;  these  costaa  and  the  lateral  margins  of  the  vulva  limit  two 
rather  deep,  rounded  fovese,  one  on  each  side. 

Color. — Cephalothorax  black,  with  a  large,  very  indistinct,  paler  patch 
in  the  middle  ;  it  appears  to  have  been  clothed  with  appressed,  rusty- 
brown  hair.  Sternum  black,  covered  with  grayish  hair.  Mandibles 
blackish-brown,  with  a  few  paler  patches,  and  sprinkled  with  grayish 
hair.  Legs  black,  with  paler  yellowish-brown  rings;  three  very  irregu- 
lar ones  on  the  thighs,  two  or  perhaps  three  on  the  patellae  (less  dis. 
tiuct),  tibite,  and  metatarsi;  the  tarsi  are  broadly  yellowish-brown  at 
the  base.  The  pale  rings  and  spots  are  covered  with  grayish  or  red- 
dish-brown hair.  The  abdomen  is  black  above,  the  back  shows  traces  of 
having  been  clothed  with  rusty-brown  hair,  and  to  have  been  furnished 
with  small  spots  formed  of  whitish  hair ;  the  belly  is  brownish,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  covered  with  grnyish- white  hair.    The  vulva  is  brown. 

Length  of  body  9J,  of  cephalothorax  slightly  more  than  4  millim.; 
breadth  of  cephalothorax  3J  millim.  Legs  :  1, 12J,  II  and  III,  12J,  IV, 
17J  millim. ;  patella  -f-  tibia  IV  5  millim. 

The  only  specimen  of  this  species  that  I  have  seen  is  a  bare-rubbed 
female,  eaptured  at  Mauitou,  Colo.,  July  6. 

26.  L,  iracnnda  n. 
Very  hairy;  cephalothorax  black,  with  a  pale,  rather  broad  middle 
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band  covered  with  grayish  hair,  and  ( 9 )  with  a  row  of  pale  sapramar. 
gtual  spots  on  each  side ;  legs  black,  with  pale  brownish  rings ;  back  of 
abdomen  black  along  the  sides,  with  a  pale  brown  lanceolate  band  in 
front,  mottled  with  grayish-white  along  the  middle,  and  with  two  rows 
of  grayish-white  points  toward  the  sides ;  tarsal  joint  of  the  black- 
haired  palpi  in  i  not  broader  than  the  anterior  thighs,  somewhat  longer 
tban  the  two  preceding  joints  together;  genital  bulb  very  high  at  the 
base,  and  there  provided  with  a  very  short  and  coarse  tooth  and  an  out- 
ward-directed spine  concealed  in  a  fovea,  as  also  toward  the  outer  side 
with  a  strong  downward-directed  spine ;  vulva  forming  a  large  decan- 
ter-shaped brown  fovea,  its  septum  pale,  narrow,  very  slightly  increas- 
ing in  breadth  backward,  and  furnished  with  a  fine  longitudinal  costa 
cloven  at  the  posterior  extremity. —  ^  $  ad.    Length  about  9  millim. 

Male, — Cephalothorax  broad,  strongly  rounded  in  the  sides,  shorter 
tban  patella  +  tibia  of  the  fourth  pair,  nearly  as  long  as  patella  -f  tibia 
of  the  first  pair,  its  breadth  equaling  the  length  of  the  tibia  of  the  fourth 
pair;  pars  cephalica  rather  slightly  convex  transversely  between  the 
hindmost  eyes,  its  sides  somewhat  sloping,  slightly  rounded ;  seen  in 
profile,  the  back  of  the  cephalothorax  is  but  very  slightly  concave, 
nearly  straight,  between  the  posterior  declivity  and  the  hindmost  eyes. 
Front  row  of  eyes  straight  or  scarcely  perceptibly  curved  downward, 
tbese  eyes  being  of  equal  size ;  the  central  ones  more  distant  from  each 
other  than  from  the  laterals,  and  separated  by  a  space  equaling  their  diam- 
eter.. Area  of  the  posterior  eyes  much  broader  behind  than  in  front,  scarcely 
longer  than  broad  in  front;  the  space  between  the  two  largest  eyes  a  little 
greater  than  their  diameter,  thespace  between  them  and  the  hindmost  eyes 
folly  double  as  great  as  the  diameter  of  these  latter.    Mandibles  long  and 
narrow,  scarcely  thicker  than  the  anterior  tibise,  somewhat  shorter  than 
the  tarsi  of  the  first  pair;  the  claw-furrow  appears  to  be  armed  with  three 
teetb  on  the  posterior  and  with  two  teeth  on  the  anterior  margin.    Palpi 
of  moderate  length ;  seen  from  above,  the  patellar  and  tibial  joints  are  of 
nearly  equal  lengths,  the  patellar  joint  rather  the  longer  of  the  two,  with 
parallel  sides,  rounded  at  the  apex,  somewhat  longer  than  broad ;  the 
tibial  joint  is  gradually  and  slightly  broader  toward  the  apex,  as  long 
as  broad,  thickly  hairy.    The  tarsal  joint  is  somewhat  longer  tban  the 
two  preceding  joints  together,  as  broad  as  the  anterior  thighs,  double 
as  long  as  broad;  the  genitiil  bulb  is  very  high  athe  base;  seen  from 
tbe  inner  side,  it  is  almost  perpendicular  behind,  then  sloping  forward ; 
at  tbe  apex,  on  the  outer  side,  it  forms  a  thick  and  broad  truncated 
<lownward-directed  lamina  (when  seen  in  profile) ;  from  the  inner  margin, 
and  closely  applied  to  the  inner  side  of  the  hindmost  elevated  part  of 
the  bulb,  and  forming  its  anterior  half  on  this  side,  proceeds  downward 
a  very  broad  outward-  and  backward-curved  costa  rapidly  narrowing 
toward  tbe  apex,  which  goes  over  into  the  transverse  costa  which  limits 
the  elevated  part  in  front,  outward ;  near  the  middle,  toward  the  outer 
niargin,  the  bulb  is  armed  with  a  strong  spine,  or  long  pointed  tootb, 
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directed  downward  and  slightly  carved  forward;  in  the  excavation  or 
fovea  at  the  sammit  of  the  elevated  portion  it  shows  a  very  short  aod 
coarse  uneven  tooth  directed  forward  and  oatward,  from  the  base  of 
which  proceeds,  along  the  bottom  of  the  fovea,  and  almost  completely 
concealed  in  it,  an  ontwanl-directed  longer  and  more  slender  spiDe. 
Legs  rather  long  and  very  hairy,  the  fourth  pair  four  times  as  long  a^ 
cephalothorax ;  the  fonr  anterior  tibiae  have  2. 2.  2.  spines  beneath,  1. 1. 
in  front,  and  1. 1.  behind.    Abdomen  very  hairy,  of  the  asaal  form. 

Color, — Cephalothorax  black  in  the  bottom,  with  a  pale  brownish  middle 
band  reaching  to  the  pars  cephalica,  geminated  by  a  fine  black  line, 
tapering  backward,  and  about  as  broad  as  the  anterior  thighs;  it 
api>ears  to  have  been  closely  covered  with  grayish,  more  appressed  hair, 
especially  along  the  middle,  and  is  moreover  rather  densely  spread  witb 
long,  erect,  black  hairs.  Sternum  black,  gray-haired.  Mandibles  black, 
with  a  few  pale  patches  or  streaks.  Maxillw  and  labium  blackish,  with 
paler  edges.  Palpi  black,  black-haired,  their  tibial  and  tarsal  joints 
deep  black,  the  patellar  joint  pale  brown  above,  with  a  blackish  line 
along  the  middle ;  the  femoral  joint  black,  with  some  paler  spots;  geni- 
tal bulb  mostly  brownish,  with  the  spines  and  tooth  black.  Legs  black, 
with  pal^  brownish  spots  and  rings ;  the  coxae  are  pale  at  the  very  base 
beneath ;  the  thighs  have  one  or  more  pale  spots,  especially  on  the  sides, 
and  a  pale  geminated  spot  toward  the  apex  above;  the  patellae  are  pale, 
black  at  the  base,  and  especially  on  the  sides;  the  tibiae  have  two  (or 
three)  pale  rings;  the  metatarsi  and  tarsi  are  pale,  the  former  provided 
with  three  black  rings,  the  latter  blackish  at  the  apex.  The  legs  are 
covered  with  very  long,  more  erect,  mostly  black  hairs,  as  also  witb 
short  appressed  black  and  pale  hair.  The  abdomen  is  black  above  and 
on  the  sides,  with  a  rusty-brown  lanceolate  band  along  the  anterior  half 
of  the  back ;  it  is  densely  covered  with  black  and  grayish-white  hair, 
and  also  rather  densely  spread  with  long  erect  black  hairs ;  the  abdomen 
thus  becomes  black  along  the  sides  of  the  back,  mottled  with  grayish- 
white  on  the  sides  and  behind  the  lanceolate  band,  and  has  a  row  of 
grayish-white  spots  toward  the  sides.  The  sides  of  the  abdomen  are 
black,  the  belly  brownish-gray ;  the  mamillas  black. 

(J. — Length  of  body  9,  of  cephalothorax  4J  millim.;  breadth  of  cepha- 
lothorax nearly  3^  millim.  Length  of  legs :  1 15,  II  neariy  14J,  III  H? 
IV  18  millim.;  patella  +  tibia  IV  5  millim. 

Female. — A  female  which  I  think  belongs  to  this  species  has  some- 
what shorter  legs,  and  a  more  evident  depression  on  the  back  between 
the  pars  thoracica  and  the  pars  cephalica,  as  also  thicker  mandibles,  but 
is  otherwise  very  similar  to  the  above  described  male.  The  cephalothorax 
is  slightly  longer  than  patella  +  tibia  of  the  first  pair;  its  breadth  equals 
the  length  of  tibia  of  the  fourth  pair.  The  vulva  consists  of  a  large  fovea, 
or  depressed  area,  the  sharp  lateral  edges  of  which  are  behind  incras- 
sated  into  two  large  low  tubercles  ;  it  is  somewhat  longer  than  broad, 
narrow  in  front,  broadly  truncate  behind,  and  has  nearly  the  form  of  a 
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.short  Decked  decanter;  its  anterior  very  narrow  portion  (the  neck)  is 
short,  dilated,  and  somewhat  cloven  at  the  apex,  the  posterior  portion 
is  roQnded  at  the  Qides,  slightlj  tapering  backward  from  the  middle, 
at  least  as  long  as  broad ;  the  vulva  is  through  its  whole  length  inter- 
sected by  a  narrow  septum,  which  in  front,  in  the  anterior  third  part  of 
its  length,  has  the  form  of  a  fine  costa,  then  becomes  somewhat  broader, 
gradaally  but  very  slightly  increasing  in  breadth  backward;  this 
septam,  which  is  narrower  than  the  depressed  parts  of  the  vulva  on 
each  side  of  it,  and  does  not  fill  up  the  space  between  the  lateral 
margins  of  the  vulva  behind,  shows  a  fine  longitudinal  costa  above, 
vhich  is  cloven  at  its  posterior  apex,  here  including  a  small  triangular 
space.  In  the  bottom  of  the  vulva,  on  each  side,  toward  the  posterior 
apex  of  the  septum,  is  seen  a  small  shining  tubercle  or  costa. 

Tbe  color  of  the  female  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the 
male;  the  cephalotkorax  shows,  however,  besides  tbe  pale  middle  band, 
aL<o  a  few  pale  spots  and  streaks  on  each  side,  forming  a  narrow  broken 
ftopramarginal  band.  The  palpi  are  yellowish-brown,,  with  black  spots 
aiiii  rings,  especially  on  the  femoral  joint;  the  legs  are  more  evidently 
aoQuiated  than  in  the  male;  the  thighs  have  a  transverse  pale  band 
above,  between  two  geminated  pale  patches,  one  at  the  apex,  the  other 
at  the  base.  The  vulva  is  dark  brown,  the  septum  yellowish,  the 
tubercles  in  the  bottom  black. 

9.— Length  of  body  9,  of  cephalothorax  4J  millim.;  breadth  of  cepha- 
lothorax  3J  millim.  Length  of  legs:  1 13,  II  12J,  III  nearly  13;  patella 
-  tibia  IV  5  millim. 

The  collection  contains  only  two  examples  of  this  species,  a  male  cap- 
tared  on  Pike's  Peak,  13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  July  14,  and 
a  bare-rubbed  female  found  at  Kelso  Cabin,  Colo.,  July  6.  L,  iracunda  is 
uodonbt  very  closely  allied  to  L.  grcenlandica  Thos.  (from  Greenland  and 
Labrador),  and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  turn  out  to  be  a  variety  only  of 
that  species;  but  as  it  shows  some  slight  deviations  from  the  description 
of  L  gr<xnlandiea^  of  which  I  at  present  have  no  specimens  to  compare, 
I  have  thought  it  safest  to  describe  this  form  as  a  separate  species. 

-T.  L,  sinintra  n. 

Very  hairy,  almost  totally  black,  with  some  paler  streaks  and  spots 
oQ  tbe  extremities ;  fourth  pair  of  legs  nearly  four  times  as  long  as 
cephalothorax;  third  pair  of  legs  slightly  longer  than  first  and  second 
pair8;  tarsal  joint  of  the  black-haired  male  palpi  as  long  as  the  two  pre- 
'^ing  joints  together,  as  broad  as  the  fore  thighs,  half  as  long  again  as 
"road;  the  genital  bulb  very  high  behind,  transversely  excavated  in 
front,  with  a  very  coarse,  forward-directed,  prominent  tooth  issuing  from 
tbe  fovea  of  the  elevated  portion,  and  with  an  outward-directed  spine 
proceeding  from  the  base  of  this  tooth,  the  apex  of  the  spine  being 
free,  the  bulb  also  armed  with  a  downward-directed  spine  at  the  outer 
marpD;  vulva  consisting  of  a  large  oblong  fovea,  about  double  as  nar- 
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row  in  front  as  behind,  with  a  very  broad  septam,  which  is  rather 
gradually  narrowing  forward,  flat,  and  provided  with  a  broad  shallow 
longitudinal  middle  farrow  above. —  S  9  ad.   Length  about  d-11  ihillinii 

Female — Cephalothorax  broad  and  strongly  rounded  at  the  sides,  some- 
what shorter  than  tibia  +  patella  of  the  fourth  pair,  somewhat  longer 
than  these  joints  of  the  first  pair ;  its  breadth  equaling  the  length  of 
the  tibia  of  the  fourth  pair ;  seen  in  profile,  the  back,  between  the  hind 
declivity  and  the  eyes,  is  rather  strongly  concave,  the  area  of  the 
posterior  eyes  convex  and  sloping ;  the  sides  of  the  pars  cephalica  are 
somewhat  sloping  and  slightly  rounded.  The  iirst  row  of  eye»,  which 
eyes  are  of  very  nearly  the  same  size,  is  straight ;  the  space  between 
the  two  central  eyes  of  this  row  is  somewhat  larger  than  that  between 
them  and  the  laterals,  and  not  fully  as  great  as  the  diameter  of  an  eye. 
The  area  occupied  by  the  four  posterior  eyes  is  but  little  longer  than 
broad  in  front,  much  broader  behind ;  the  interval  between  the  two 
largest  eyes  is  half  again  as  great  as  their  diameter,  the  interval  be- 
tween them  and  the  hindmost  eyes  about  double  as  great  as  the  diam- 
eter of  these  latter.  The  mandibles  are  nearly  as  thick  as  the  anterior 
thighs,  about  2^  times  as  long  as  broad  at  the  base;  the  claw-furrow 
has  thrcQ  teeth  behind  and  two  in  front  The  legs  are  rather  short,  the 
fourth  pair  being  scarcely  four  times  as  long  as  the  cephalothorax ;  the 
third  pair  appears  to  be  slightly  longer  than  both  the  first  and  the  sec- 
ond pairs,  which  are  very  nearly  of  the  same  lengths;  the  anterior  tibiae 
have  2. 2. 2.  spines  beneath,  1. 1.  in  front,  and  1. 1.  behind ;  in  the  tibi» 
of  the  first  pair,  however,  the  anterior  lateral  spines  are  placed  very 
low,  and  might  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  under  part  of  the  joint. 
Abdomen  inversely  egg-shaped ;  the  vulva  is  a  large  oblong  fovea  aboat 
double  as  broad  behind  as  in  front,  but  very  slightly  increasing  in 
breadth  backward  from  the  fore  extremity  nearly  to  the  middle,  then 
rather  strongly  dilated,  with  rounded  sides,  and  at  last  slightly  narrow- 
ing, broadly  truncate  behind ;  it  is  bordered  at  the  sides  by  a  sharp  edge, 
which  is  incrassated  at  the  posterior  extremity;  all  along  the  vulva  is 
extended  an  elevated  broad  septum,  gradually  somewhat  broader  back- 
ward, especially  in  its  hinder  longer  part,  flat  above,  with  a  longitudi- 
nal, broad,  shallow,  middle  furrow ;  it  fills  up  the  space  between  the 
lateral  margins  of  the  vulva  at  its  hind  extremity,  and  is  much  broader 
than  the  deeper  part  of  the  vulva  on  each  side,  and  about  three  tinier 
as  long  as  broad  at  the  hind  extremity,  where  it  is  not  fully  double  as 
broad  as  at  its  apex  (in  front). 

Color, — ^The  whole  animal  is  black  (covered  with  long  black  hairs), 
with  exception  of  the  mandibles,  palpi,  and  legs  showing  traces  of  yel- 
lowish-brown streaks  and  patches.  The  coxie  are  paler  on  the  under 
side  at  the  base ;  the  thighs  have  above,  at  the  apex  and  (less  distinctly) 
at  the  base,  a  pale  geminated  patch,  the  anterior  thighs  moreover  a  pale 
line  along  the  outer  side  ;  the  posterior  thighs  are  pale  at  the  apex ;  the 
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patellae  are  pale  above,  with  a  fine  black  line ;  the  tibiae  have  two  broad 
pale  lines  above ;  the  metatarsi  are  pale  at  the  very  base,  with  traces  of 
a  broad  brownish  ring ;  all  these  markings,  however,  very  dull  and 
rather  indistinct.  The  belly  is  grayish-black,  the  vulva  is  dark  brown, 
its  septum  rusty-brown,  paler  along  the  middle. 

9. — Length  of  body  11,  of  cephalothoraz  ^  millim.;  breath  of  cepha- 
lothorax  nearly  3^  miilim.  Length :. of  legs  I  nearly  12|,  II 12,  III  12^, 
IV  17^  miilim.;  patella  ^  tibia  IV  ^  miilim. 

Male. — The  male  differs  little  from  the  female.  The  oephalothorax  is 
slightly  longer  than  patella  +  tibia  of  the  first  pair;  its  breadth  is  as  great 
as  the  length  of  the  tibia  of  the  fourth  pair;  the  space  between  thecentral 
eyes  of  the  first  row  is  about  as  great  as  their  diameter,  and  that  between 
the  two  largest  eyes  not  very  much  greater  than  the  diameter  of  one  of 
these  latter  eyes;  the  mandibles  are  narrow,  scarcely  thicker  than  the  fore 
patellae,  the  legs  slightly  longer  than  in  the  female.  The  palpi  are  rather 
thick  and  short ;  the  patellar  joint,  seen  from  above,  is  at  least  as  long 
as  the  tibial  joint,  which  is  slightly  and  gradually  dilated  toward  the 
apex,  slightly  longer  than  broad,  thickly  covered  with  long  hairs ;  the 
tarsal  joint  is  as  long  as  (not  longer  than)  the  two  preceding  joints 
together,  scarcely  more  than  half  again  as  long  as  broad,  and  as  broad 
as  the  anterior  thighs.  The  genital  bulb  is  very  high  behind,  deeply 
and  transversely  excavated  in  front  of  this  elevated  portion,  which,  seen 
from  the  inner  side,  is  truncate  at  the  tip,  sloping  behind  and  in  front ; 
the  tip  of  this  portion  is  occupied  by  a  large  transverse  fovea,  from 
which  proceeds  a  very  coarse,  uneven,  forward-  and  slightly  outward- 
directed  tooth  (very  prominent  when  the  bulb  is  seen  m  profile) ;  from 
the  base  of  this  tooth,  along  the  bottom  of  the  fovea,  proceeds  a  spine, 
the  free  downward-turned  point  of  which  is  easily  seen  when  the  bulb 
is  viewed  obliquely  from  the  outer  side  and  from  beneath ;  from  the 
middle  of  the  inner  margin  of  the  bulb,  close  to  the  posterior  elevated 
portion,  but  divided  from  it  by  an  opening  at  the  base,  proceeds  a 
transversely  outward-  and  backward-curved  spine-like  costa,  rather 
broad  at  the  base ;  at  the  outer  margin,  toward  the  middle,  is  a  strong 
downward-directed  tooth,  slightly  curved  forward. 

The  color  is  the  same  as  in  the  female,  except  that  the  palpi  are 
totally  black,  black*haired,  with  only  the  patellar  joint  slightly  paler 
above,  and  the  bulbns  brownish  with  black  spines  and  teeth ;  the  pale 
markings  of  the  legs  are  still  less  distinct  than  in  the  female. 

S . — Length  of  body  9 J,  of  cephalothorax  4^  miilim.;  breadth  of  oepha- 
lothorax nearly  3i  miilim.  Length  of  legs :  1 13,  II 13,  III  13^,  lY  17f 
miilim. ;  patella  +  tibia  IV  5  miilim. 

Several  examples  of  this  species  (most  of  them  not  fully  developed) 
were  captured  on  Gray's  Peak  (at  about  12,000  and  even  at  14,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea),  July  7,  as  also  at  Arapaho  Peak,  Colorado, 
(11-12,0C0  feet),  July  1. 
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Gen.  Tabentula  SuDd.,  1833. 
28.  T.  modesta  n. 

Cephalothorax  longer  than  patella  +  tibia  of  the  fourth  pair,  bla<kL4 
browD,  with  a  broad  pale  browoish-gray,  longitadinal  middle  band, 
legs  brown,  the  thighs  slightly  black-spotted  on  the  sides ;  foarth  pair 
thrice  as  long  as  cephalothorax ;  abdomen  blackish,  coTered  with 
blackish-  or  grayish-brown  hair  above,  the  belly  black ;  valva  consistioj: 
of  a  semi-elliptical  brown  fovea,  the  lateral  margins  of  which  are  behind 
dilated  into  two  large  transverse  tabercles ;  it  is  provided  with  a  fasi 
form  septum  dilated  at  its  posterior  extremity  into  two  costse,  the  whole 
septum  thus  forming  a  Xt  the  transversal  bars  of  which  are  long  and 
slightly  sinuated. — 9  ad.    Length  about  12  millim. 

Female, — Cephalothorax  somewhat  longer  than  tibia  +  patella  of  the 
fourth  pair,  its  breadth  equaling  tibia  +  half  the  patella  (=  metatar 
sus)  of  the  fourth  pair ;  moderately  rounded  at  the  sides,  broad  in  front, 
the  breadth  of  the  clypeus  nearly  equaling  three-fifths  of  the  greatest 
breadth  of  the  pars  thoracica;  seen  in  profile,  the  back  is  slightly  con- 
vex between  the  posterior  declivity  and  the  hindmost  eyes;  theside^of 
the  pars  cephalica  are,  seen  from  in  front,  strongly  sloping,  rounded; 
the  height  of  the  face  is  not  much  more  than  half  the  length  of  the 
mandibles.  First  series  of  eyes  little  shorter  than  second  row,  slightly 
curved  downward,  with  the  central  eyes  somewhat  larger  than  the 
laterals,  and  separated  by  an  interval  somewhat  larger  than  that 
between  them  and  the  lateral  eyes,  and  smaller  than  their  diameter. 
Area  occupied  by  the  posterior  eyes  somewhat  longer  than  broad  in  front, 
much  broader  behind  than  in  front ;  space  between  the  two  largest  eyes 
evidently  smaller  than  their  diameter,  the  space  between  them  and  the 
hindmost  eyes  about  half  again  as  great  as  the  diameter  of  these  latter 
eyes.  Mandibles  as  thick  as  in  the  fore  thighs,  somewhat  more  than 
double  as  long  as  broad  at  the  base,  as  long  as  the  metatarsi  of  the 
second  pair ;  the  daw-furrow  has  three  strong  teeth  on  the  posterior  ao^ 
two  teeth  on  the  anterior  margin.  Palpi  slender,  their  tibial  joint  more 
than  double  as  long  as  broad.  Legs  strong,  fourth  pair  thrice  as  long 
as  cephalothorax ;  their  spines  are  short;  tibia  of  the  first  pair  is  armed 
with  2. 2. 2.  spines  beneath  and  1.  in  front  (toward  the  apex) ;  tibia  of  the 
second  pair  with  2.  2.  2.  spines  beneath  and  1. 1.  in  front.  Abdomen  of 
the  ordinary  form ;  the  vulva  is  a  corneous  semi-elliptical  fovea  of 
moderate  size  (its  length  equals  the  diameter  of  the  hindmost  tibia), 
rounded  in  front,  truncate  behind,  somewhat  longer  than  broad,  and 
limited  by  a  sharp  edge,  which,  at  the  posterior  ends  of  the  vulva,  on 
each  side,  is  dilated  into  a  large  transverse  shining  tubercle;  all  along 
the  bottom  of  the  vulva  is  a  rather  narrow  somewhat  fusiform  septum, 
which  at  its  posterior  end  is  suddenly  dilated  and  produced  transversally 
into  a  costa  (behind  the  above-mentioned  tubercles),  thus  forming  '^ 
X,  the  transverse  bars  of  which  are  slightly  sinuated,  or  '^-shaped,  and 
together  nearly  as  long  as  the  longitudinal  bar. 
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Color. — Cephalothorax  browD,  with  a  broad,  pale  brown,  middle  band 
reaching  to  the  hindmost  eyes ;  it  is  covered  with  fine  appressed  hair, 
darker  on  the  sides,  paler  along  the  middle,  and  forming  a  brownish- 
gray  band  with  nearly  parallel  sides  extending  along  the  whole  back  of 
the  cephalothorax,  and  being  as  broad  as  the  area  of  the  posterior  eyes ; 
also  the  lateral  margins  of  the  cephalothorax  are  paler,  and  their  ex- 
treme edge  is  covered  with  pale  brownish-gray  ha^r.  Sternum  brownish- 
black,  strewed  with  black  erect  hairs.  Mandibles  brownish-black,  cov- 
ered with  brownish-gray  hair  on  their  basal  half,  black-haired  toward 
the  apex.  Maxillce  and  labium  piceous,  paler  at  the  apex.  Falpi  and 
legs  brown,  covered  with  fine,  appressed,  brownish-gray  hair, strewed  with 
longer  black  hairs,  and  armed  with  black  or  brownish  spines^  the  under 
part  of  the  coxae  is  brownish-black  and  black-haired,  paler  at  the  very 
base ;  the  thighs,  at  least  the  posterior  ones,  are  rather  indistinctly  black- 
spotted  on  the  sides.  The  abdomen  is  brownish-black,  the  back  densely 
covered  with  blackish-  or  grayish-brown  hair,  and  strewed  with  longer 
more  erect  black  hairs;  the  belly  is  blackish  and  black-haired,  the  vulva 
dark  brown. 

Length  of  body  12,  of  cephalothorax  6^  millim.;  breadth  of  cephalo- 
thorax 4f ,  of  cljpeus  2J  millim.  Length  of  mandibles  nearly  3  millim. ; 
of  legs:  I  15i,  II  14f,  III  14J,  IV  19J  millim.;  patella  +  tibia  IV  6 

millim. 
A  single  adult  female  of  this  species,  which  is  closely  allied  to  the 

European  T.  inqtiilina  (Glerck),  was  found  on  the  Blackhawk,  Colorado, 

July  12. 

29.  T.  scalaris  n. 

Cephalothorax  shorter  than  patella  -f  tibia  of  the  fourth  pair,  black- 
ish, with  three  longitudinal  pale  bands  all  along  the  back  and  the  sides, 
the  middle  band  being  as  broad  as  the  thighs,  the  narrower  marginal 
bands  geminated;  legs  yellowish,  the  posterior  tibiae  and  metatarsi 
black-ringed ;  fourth  pair  of  legs  about  four  times  as  long  as  cephalo- 
thorax; abdomen  black  above,  with  two  rows  of  brownish-yellow  spots 
along  the  middle,  and  here  covered  with  pale  brownish  gray  hair;  belly 
deep  black  behind  the  rima  genitalis ;  vulva  consisting  of  an  oblong 
rather  large  fovea,  increasing  in  breadth  backward,  with  sinuated  sides, 
and  with  a  septum  having  the  form  of  an  anchor,  or  a  Xi  the  transverse 
bar  of  which  is  somewhat  shorter  and  stronger  than  the  longitudinal 
bar. —  9  ad.    Length  about  11^  millim. 

Female, — Cephalothorax  of  moderate  breadth ,  not  very  strongly  rounded 
in  the  sides,  somewhat  shorter  than  patella  +  tibia  of  the  fourth  pair, 
as  long  as  patella  +  tibia  of  the  first  pair ;  its  breadth  is  somewhat  less 
than  the  length  of  tibia  of  the  fonrth  pair,  the  breadth  of  the  clyp- 
eus  equaling  §  of  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  pars  thoracica;  the  back 
is  straight  behind  the  posterior  declivity  and  the  ejes;  the  sides  of 
the  pars  cephalica  are  moderately  sloping,  slightly  rounded,  the  height 
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of  the  face  mach  greater  than  half  the  length  of  the  mandibles.  The 
front  row  of  eyes  is  evidently  shorter  than  the  second  row,  curved 
downward ;  its  central  eyes  are  larger  than  the  laterals,  and  separate«l 
by  an  interval  that  is  smaller  than  the  diameter  of  these  eyes,  and  ^Qt 
little  greater  than  that  which  separates  them  from  the  fore  lat«rak 
The  area  occupied  by  the  four  posterior  eyes  is  scarcely  longer  than 
broad  in  front,  not  mach  (only  with  about  the  diameter  of  one  of  tbt 
hindmost  eyes)  broader  behind  than  in  front;  the  two  eyes  of  the 
second  row  are  very  large,  separated  by  an  interval  mach  smaller  than 
their  diameter;  the  interval  between  them  and  the  hindmost  eyes  is 
little  more  than  half  again  as  great  as  the  diameter  of  these  latter  eyes. 
Mandibles  little,  if  at  all,  longer  than  the  tarsi  of  the  first  pair,  not  quite 
as  thick  as  the  fore  thighs,  little  more  than  doable  as  long  as  broad. 
The  legs  are  long  and  rather  slender,  the  first  pair  rather  more  than 
four  times  as  long  as  cephalothorax ;  the  spines  are  tolerably  short ; 
the  anterior  tibiae  have  2.  2.  2.  spines  beneath,  and  moreover  1.  (first 
pair)  or  1.  1.  (second  pair)  spines  in  front.  The  vulva  is  a  rather  large 
oblong  fovea  (as  long  as  the  diameter  of  the  posterior  thighs),  rather 
narrow  in  front,  with  the  apex  rounded,  broadly  trancate  behind,  bat 
sUghtly  increasing  in  breadth  backward  in  the  first  fourth  part  of  its 
length,  then  somewhat  more  rapidly  bat  not  strongly  broader  to  mnch 
behind  the  middle,  with  slightly  rounded  sides,  at  least  in  the  hindmost 
fourth  part,  rapidly  and  strongly  dilated,  with  the  sides  obliqaelv 
roanded ;  the  sides  of  the  vulva  are  thus  twice  sinuated.  The  sharp 
lateral  edges  of  the  vulva  are  incrassated  at  their  posterior  end,  out- 
ward; all  along  the  vulva  is  a  rather  narrow  and  low  septum,  somewhat 
incrassated  toward  the  middle;  at  its  hind,  more  elevated  extremity,  it 
is  suddenly  dilated  on  each  side  into  a  transverse  costa,  very  slightly 
curved  forward  at  the  rounded  extremity,  which  is  received  in  the 
hindmost  broadest  part  of  the  vulva ;  the  septum  thus  forms  an  anchor, 
or  a  Xi  ^^^  transverse  bar  of  which  is  somewhat  shorter  and  stronger 
than  the  longitudinal  bar. 

Color. — Cephahthorax  black,  with  three  longitudinal  pale  brown  bands 
covered  with  grayish-white  hair,  the.  middle  grayish-white  band  thus 
formed  being  as  broad  as  the  fore  thighs,  and  continued  all  along  the 
back,  with  nearly  parallel  sides,  the  lateral  bands  marginal,  narrower, 
as  broad  as  the  fore  tibiae,  geminated  by  a  brownish  line ;  the  sides  of 
the  cephalothorax  between  the  bands  are  clothed  with  brown  or  black- 
ish hair.  Sternum  black,  covered  with  more  appressed  grayish  and 
more  erect  black  hairs.  Mandibles  black,  with  grayish  hair,  at  least  on 
their  basal  half,  black-haired  toward  the  apex.  MaxilUe  and  labium 
dark  brown,  paler  at  the  apex.  Palpi  and  legs  yellowish,  covered  with 
fine  appressed  whitish  hair  as  also  with  longer  black  hairs ;  the  spines 
mostly  brownish*;  the  posterior  tibite  and  metatarsi  have  two  blackish 
rings,  the  posterior  thighs  show  traces  of  one.  or  more  blackish  spot*^. 
Abdomen  blackish  above,  paler  on  the  sides ;  the  belly  is  deep  black 
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behind  the  rima  genitaliSf  and  of  a  aooty ^yellowish  color  in  front  of  the 
rima;  the  back  has  two  backward-con ver^ng  rows  of  brownish-yellow 
spots  along  the  middle,  the  two  first  spots  more  nearly  together  than 
the  two  next  following,  and  more  or  less  distinctly  united  with  eacb 
other  and  (perhaps)  with  these  latter,  forming  with  them  a  trapezinm* 
broader  behind ;  the  second  and  third  pairs  form  a  trapezinm  slightly 
broader  in  front,  the  following  four  or  five  pairs  are  gradually  more  and 
more  approximating.  The  back  appeaurs  to  be  covered  and  mottled 
with  pale  brownish-gray  hair,  forming  a  broad,  somewhat  lanceolate 
band  along  the  middle,  and  is  more  black-haired  on  the  sides ;  the  sides 
of  the  abdomen  are  clothed  with  grayish  hair,  the  belly  is  black-haired. 
The  vulva  is  yellowish,  with  the  extremities  of  the  transverse  bar  of 
the  septum  black.    MamilhB  brownish-yellow. 

Length  of  body  11^,  of  cephalothorax  5^  millim. ;  breadth  of  cephalo* 
thorax  3|,  of  dypeus  2^  millim. ;  length  of  mandibles  2^,  of  legs :  1 16, 
n  15J,  III  15,  IV  20 J ;  patella  +  tibia  IV  6,  tibia  IV  ^.    . 

The  collection  includes  two  examples  of  this  species  captured  in  Col- 
orado, July  13 ;  the  one  a  full-grown  female  found  in  the  '^  Garden  of 
the  Oods  ",  the  other  a  very  young  female  captured  at  Manitou  Springs. 

Section  SATTIGRAD^. 

Fam.  ATTOID-aJ. 

Oen.  Phidippus  (C.  L.  Koch),  1846. 

30.  PA.  colorademU  n« 

Cephalothorax  black,  with  whitish-gray  hairs,  especially  on  the  sides 
of  the  pars  cephalica  and  the  clypeus ;  eye-rings  grayish- white,  the  long 
hairs  of  the  margin  of  the  clypeus  whitish ;  palpi  brownish-yellow ; 
legs  black ;  abdomen  black  on  the  sides,  orange-red  above,  with  a  longi- 
tndinal  broad  dark  greenish  middle  band  along  the  posterior  two-thirds 
of  its  length,  and  with  a  spot  of  the  same  color  in  firont  of  this  band ; 
vulva  consisting  of  a  rather  large  deep  transverse  fovea,  behind  which 
is  seen  another  small  fovea. —  9  ad.    Length  about  14  millim. 

Female. — Cqfhalothorax  very  hfgh«  not  much  longer  than  broad,  with  the 
posterior  declivity  very  steep,  seen  in  profile  somewhat  concavated  and 
nearly  as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  back,  which  is  somewhat  sloping,  and 
convex  between  the  eyes.  The  cephalothorax  is  broadest  rather  Seut 
behind  the  hindmost  eyes,  slightly  narrowing  forward  and  backward^ 
with  the  sides  rather  equally  rounded ;  theforehead  is  somewhat  rounded, 
its  breadth  being  somewhat  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  greatest  breadth 
of  the  cephalothorax ;  the  pars  cephalica  is  almost  flat  above,  trans- 
versally  limited  behind  by  a  shallow  depression.  The  interval  between 
the  margin  of  the  clypeus  and  the  fore  central  eyes  is  less  than  half 
their  diameter.  The  length  of  the  eye-quadrangle  is*  slightly  greater 
than  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  cephalothorax;  it  is  broader 
22hb 
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(by  aboat  one-fonrth  of  the  breadth  in  front),  and  its  greatest  breadth 
surpasses  the  length  by  one-third  of  the  former.    Front  row  of  eyes 
curved  rather  strongly  upward ;  a  straight  line  tangent  to  the  apper 
margin  of  the  central  eyes  would  cut  the  lateral  eyes  a  littie  above  their 
center ;  the  central  eyes  of  this  row,  which  are  separated  by  a  very  dis- 
tinct interval,  are  not  very  large,  their  diameter  being  about  doable  that 
of  the  laterals,  from  which  they  are  removed  by  an  interval  aboat  half 
as  great  as  the  diameter  of  these  latter  eyes ;  they  are  not  perfectly 
visible  when  the  oephalothorax  is  viewed  from  above.    The  eyes  of  the 
second  row  are  very  small,  their  distance  from  the  eyes  of  the  third  row 
nearly  double  as  great  as  that  which  separates  them  from  the  fore  lateral 
eyes ;  the  three  eyes  on  each  side  form  a  row  rather  strongly  carved 
downward  (outward) ;  the  hindmost  eyes  are  placed  much  (at  least  as 
much  as  their  diameter)  higher  than  the  fore  lateral  eyes.    The  interval 
between  the  two  hindmost  eyes,  which  are  not  very  much  smaller 
than  the  fore  laterals,  is  a  little  greater  than  that  which  s^arates  them 
from  the  lateral  margin  of  the  oephalothorax.    Mandible$  short  and 
broad,  tapering  toward  the  apex,  somewhat  flattened,  seen  in  profile 
rather  convex  but  not  geniculate  toward  the  base,  coarsely  and  trans, 
versely  striato-rugose.    Palpi  and  legs  very  hairy ;  the  first  pair  of  legs 
are  much  stronger  than  the  others,  the  fourth  pair  nearly  two  and  a 
half  times  as  loug  as  the  oephalothorax ;  the  patella  and  tibia  of  this  pair 
are  together  much  longer  than  these  joints  of  the  third  pair ;  the  meta- 
tarsus of  the  fourth  pair  is  slightly  longer  than  the  tibia,  and  armed 
with  several  spines,  not  only  at  the  apex.    The  tibise  of  the  first  pair, 
which  are  very  thickly  hairy  on  the  under  part,  have  there  1.  2.  2. 
(2.  2.  2.  t)  short  and  very  strong  spines,  the  two  spinlBS  toward  the 
outer  side  and  the  apex  of  the  joint  being  tooth-like.    The  ooxse  of  the 
first  pair  are  separated  by  an  interval  nearly  as  great  as  the  breadth  of 
the  labium.    The  abdomen  is  elongate,  about  half  again  as  long  as  broad, 
ovate }  the  vulva  has  the  form  of  a  rather  large  deep  transverse  fovea, 
the  breadth  of  which  equals  the  diameter  of  the  hindmost  tibiae ;  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  fovea  is  somewhat  drawn  out  forward  in  the 
middle,  and  also  the  hind  margin  is  slightly  prominent  in  the  middle ; 
behind  this  fovea  is  another  much  smaller  one,  over  which  the  hind 
margin  of  the  large  fovea  is  arched.    The  mnmillw  are  rather  short. 
Color. — Cephalothorax  black,  the  appressed  hair  with  which  it  is 
clothed  grayish,  especially  on  the  sides  of  the  pars  cephalica,  in  front, 
the  more  erect  hairs  being  black ;  the  clypeus  and  the  narrow  eye-rings 
are  grayish- white ;  the  long  hairs  with  which  the  margin  of  the  clypeas 
is  covered  are  of  a  purer  white  color.    Sternum^  maxillcey  and  lahium 
black,  black-haired,  the  latter  pale  at  the  apex.    JEyes  of  the  front  row 
greenish-yellow,  the  hindmost  eyes  blackish.    Mandibles  shining  green,    I 
with  metallic  luster,  the  claw  piceous,  rusty -red  at  the  apex.    The  palpi 
are  yellowish-brown,  paler  yellowish  at  the  base,  darker  at  the  apex, 
and  covered  with  shorter  whitish  and  long  black  and  white  hairs,  tlie 
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apex  being  thickly  black-haired.  The  legs  are  black,  the  posterior  ones 
more  pioeoas,  especially  the  uDder  part  of  the  cox»  and  the  posterior 
side  of  the  hindmost  thighs ;  they  are  all  covered,  though  not  very 
thickly,  with  grayish-white  appressed  hair,  as  also  with  longer  black 
and  whitish  more  erect  hairs ;  the  spines  are  black.  The  back  of  the 
abdomen  is  orange-red,  with  a  longitudinal  broad  dark  greenish  or  bronze- 
colored  middle  band,  stretching  along  the  hinder  two-thirds  of  its  length, 
and  with  a  somewhat  triangnlar-patch  of  the  same  color  in  front  of  this 
band,  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  red  isthmus }  the  red  color  forms 
two  teeth  in  each  margin  of  the  band,  one  somewhat  .behind  its  middle, 
the  other  toward  its  apex,  where  the  red  color  ends.  The  sides  of  the 
abdomen,  as  also  the  belly,  are  black.  Besides  the  appressed  red  hair 
with  which  the  back  is  clothed,  it  is  strewed  with  longer  whitish  and 
black  hairs ;  the  belly  has,  along  the  sides,  more  backward,  two  lines 
formed  of  whitish  hairs  and  curved  toward  each  other  behind.  The 
vulva  is  dark  brown,  with  two  small  oblong  whitish  spots  in  the  bottom 
close  to  its  anterior  extremity ;  the  mamilUB  are  black. 

licngth  of  body  14,  of  cephalothorax  6^  millim.;  breadth  of  cephalo- 
thorax  4^  millim.  Length  of  abdomen  somewhat  more  than  9,  breadth 
of  same  6  millioi.  Length  of  mandibles  2,  breadth  nearly  1^  miUim. 
Length  of  legs :  1 11^,  II 10,  III  9^,  IV 13^ ;  pat  +  tib.  IV  4^  millim. 

A  single  female  of  this  large  and  beautifal  species,  which  appears 
to  be  closely  allied  to  Ph.  auctus  O.  L.  Koch*  from  Pennsylvania,  was 
captured  at  Denver,  Colo.,  July  10.  I  have  kept  for  it  the  generic  name 
Phidippus  (of  which  I  consider  it  as  the  lype),  as  it  appears  to  differ 
from  PkiUeus  Thor.t  (Philia  0.  L.  Koch)  at  least  by  having  the  interval 
between  the  eyes  of  the  second  and  third  rows  comparatively  much 
greater  than  in  Pkilamsj  about  double  as  great  as  the  interval  between 
them  and  the  fore  lateral  eyes.  The  mandibles  are  not  genioulated  at 
the  base  in  this  spider,  as  they  are  in  the  females  of  the  genus  Phikeue 
known  to  me. 

Order  0PILI0NE8. 

Section  PALPATORES. 

Fam.  PHALANGIOID-^. 

Gen.  MiTOPUS  Thor.,  1876. 
31.  M,  biceps  n. 

Body  blackish  or  brownish  above,  densely  mottled  with  small  yellow- 
ish or  grayish  spots  ;  first  cephalothoracic  segment  with  a  longitudinal 
yellowish  middle  line  forked  in  front,  the  following  part  of  the  back 
with  two  parallel  rows  of  black  spots,  continued  i>osteriorly  by  a  few 
pale  spots  ]  frontal  margin  of  cephalothorax  elevated  into  two  denticu- 
lated tubercles;  two  snpramandibular  teeth;  eye-ediinence  with  two 

*  Die  ArachD.,  xiii,  p.  148,  tab.  occclyi^  fig.  1204. 
t  Conf.  Simorif  Arachn.  de  France,  iii,  p.  46. 
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rows  of  aboat  6  teeth  in  each ;  only  the  femoral  and  patella!^  joints  of 
the  palpi  provided  with  some  teeth ;  joints  of  legs  all  ronnded,  the 
thighs  and  patellae  beset  with  small  spinnles — ^  9  ad.  Length  about 
5^(^Hi(9)millim. 

Female. — The  body  (tmncns)  is  inversely  ovate,  densely  and  rather 
coarsely  granalate  above,  smooth  below ;  seen  in  profile,  it  is  strongly 
arcnato-convex  firom  behind  the  eye-eminence  to  the  anns,  the  first 
cephalothoradc  segment  being  nearly  horizontal ;  the  ftirrow  which  sep- 
arates the  second  and  third  cephalothoracio  segments  is  rather  £euiit. 
that  between  the  first  and  second  segments  very  deep  and  strong  and 
curved  backward,  as  is  also  the  furrow  or  articulation  between  the  third 
cephalothoracio  and  the  first  abdominal  segments ;  moreover,  the  first 
cephalothoracio  segment  shows  a  shorter  straight  furrow  a  little  behind 
the  eye-eminence,  and  its  hind  margin  is  somewhat  elevated.  The 
fhrrows  between  the  Ist-Oth  abdominal  segments  are  very  taint;  the 
following  three  segments  are  limited  by  strongly  marked  furrows  or 
articulations.  The  first  cephalo -thoracic  segment  is  nearly  half -moon- 
shaped,  truncated  in  the  middle  in  front,  sinuated  in  the  sides  above  the 
C0X8B,  convex  transversely;  in  front,  at  the  very  margin,  it  is  elevated 
into  two  large  very  obtuse  or  truncated  tubercles  separated  by  a  longi- 
tudinal furrow,  and  each  surrounded  above  by  a  ring  or  crown  of  3maU 
conical  teeth ;  under  the  frontal  margin  are  two  strong  prominent  coni- 
cal teeth  rather  close  together,  and  furnished  each  with  a  few  very 
minute  spinules.  Along  the  lateral  margins  of  the  first  segment  is  a 
row  of  depressions  situated  one  above  each  coxa  and  above  the  mandi- 
bles ;  above  the  ooxse  of  the  first  pair,  there  is  also  a  small  but  quite 
distinct  foramen  supracoxale.  The  transverse  furrow  behind  the  eye- 
eminence  ends  in  a  larger  depression  on  each  side.  The  eye-eminence  is 
of  moderate  size,  longer  than  broad ;  seen  from  the  side,  it  is  about  half 
again  as  long  as  high,  nearly  perpendicular  in  fh>nt  and  behind,  and 
rounded  above;  above  each  eye,  it  has  a  row  of  about  six  conical  teeth. 
The  following  dorsal  segments  are  all  destitute  of  teeth  or  spines.  The 
maThdibles  are  slender,  destitute  of  teeth  and  grannies  above,  only 
strewed  with  short  hairs.  The  palpi  are  of  moderate  length  ;  their 
femoral  joint  is  slightly  incrassated  at  the  apex  (when  seen  from  above), 
the  patellar  joint  gradually  somewhat  incrassated  toward  the  apex« 
about  half  again  as  long  as  broad,  the  tibial  joint  cylindrical,  2}  times 
as  long  as  broad ;  these  joints  are  beset  with  short  hairs  or  bristles,  and 
the  patellar  joint  is  moreover,  as  is  also  the  femoral  joint  at  the  apes, 
furnished  with  several  small  conical  teeth.  The  tarsal  joint  is  cylindri- 
cal, scarcely  perceptibly  curved  downward,  the  claw  smooth.  Ilie  legs 
are  rather  short,  slender,  all  the  joints  rounded,  not  prismatical ;  the  coxae 
have  a  small  erect  spine  at  the  base,  above,  and  one  or  two  small  teeth 
at  the  apex  on  the  fore  or  hind  side ;  the  trochanters  are  strewed  with 
some  small  teeth  on  the  sides ;  the  thighs  are  beset  with  very  small 
spines,  as  are  also  (though  less  distinctly)  the  pateU®,.  which  moreover 
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show  a  somewhat  larger  tooth  at  the  apex  above ;  the  following  joints 
are  furnished  with  fine  hairs.  The  metiktarsi  are  all  provided  with  sev- 
eral distinct  false  articalations. 

Color. — ^The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  blackish  or  brownish}  very 
densely  mottled  with  small  yellowish  or  grayish  spots,  which  on  the 
sides  of  the  abdomen  are  more  regularly  rounded  (in  general,  with  a 
black  point  in  the  middle),  but  more  inward,  often  meet  together  into 
irregular  patches  or  transverse  bands,  thus  giving  the  back  a  yellowish 
ground-color,  with  black  markings.  The  first  cephahthoracio  segment 
is  more  yellowish  toward  the  sides,  black  in  the  middle,  with  a  longi- 
tudinal yellowish  middle  line  stretching  from  behind  the  eye-eminence 
to  thj9  firontal  margin,  and  forked  anteriorly,  the  eye-eminence  and  the 
frontal  tubercles  thus  being  yellow  above,  dark  on  the  sides ;  their  teeth 
are  also  yellowish,  with  dark  tips.  In  the  furrow  between  the  frontnl 
tubercles  are  two  small,  parallel,  blackish  lines.  Behind  the  eye-emi- 
nence, the  back  shows  two  rows  of  black  spots,  forming  two  in  general 
very  distinct  longitudinal  parallel  lines  or  bands,  which  stretch  along 
two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  body,  or  nearly  so,  and  are  continued 
posteriorly  each  by  a  fbw  pale  yellowish  or  whitish  spots  or  streaks. 
The  under  part  is  paler,  mottled  with  blackish  and  grayish  or  brownish- 
white.  The  mandibles  are  grayish-yellow,  with  a  brownish  or  blackish 
patch  above  on  the  first  article,  and  with  short,  oblique,  brownish 
streaks  in  the  sides;  their  fingers  are  black  at  the  apex.  The  palpi  have 
the  patellar  and  tibial  joints  brownish,  the  tarsal  joint  and  the  base  of 
the  femoral  joint  grayish-yellow.  The  legs  are  of  a  dull  or  grayish- 
brown  hue,  with  the  eoxsd  and  trochanters  paler  brownish  or  whitish. 
The  patellsd  and  the  tibise  have  a  broad,  blackish  ring  at  the  apex,  and 
also  the  thighs  are  more  or  less  distinctly  darkened  at  the  extremity. 

The  male  differs  by  having  the  palpi  somewhat  thicker  in  the  middle, 
the  tibial  joint  being  a  little  thicker  than  the  patellar,  and  not  cylindrical 
but  evidently  narrowing  forward,  and  not  fully  two  and  a  half  times  as 
long  as  broad.  The  femoral  joint  is  provided  with  several  stronger 
teeth  along  the  outer  side ;  the  tarsal  joint  is  curved  downward,  and, 
seen  in  profile,  somewhat  thickened  toward  the  base  and  the  apex. 
The  palpi  are  in  general  pure  black,  only  with  the  tarsal  joint  brownish- 
yellow.  The  shaft  of  the  penis  is  rather  broad  and  flattened,  suddenly 
narrowed  near  the  apex.  The  apical  joint,  which  scarcely  forms  an 
angle  with  the  shaft,  is  about  double  as  long  as  broad  at  the  base,  not 
half  as  broad  as  the  principal  part  of  the  shaft,  but  nearly  as  broad  as 
its  apex.  It  is  tapering  toward  the  apex,  and,  when  seen  in  profile, 
truncated  at  the  apex,  which  is  provided  with  a  fine  spine,  forming  a 
very  obtuse  angle  with  the  joint,  and  directed  somewhat  upward. 

?. — Length  of  body  7  millim.;  breadth  of  same  3^  niillim.;  length 
of  second  joint  of  mandibles  1^,  of  palpi  nearly  3^  miim.  Legs:  I 
17J  (thigh  aj),  II  33,  III  18i,  IV  26J  millim. 

^. — Length  of  body  5^  millim.;  breadth  of  same  3  millim.:  length  of 
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second  joint  of  mandibles  nearly  1^ ;  of  palpi  3^  miUim.  L^ :  1 
151  (thigh  slightly  more  than  3}),  II  27,  Ul  16|,  IV  20  miUim. 

In  young  specimens,  the  npper  part  of  the  body  is  smooth,  not  granu- 
late, and  the  eye-eminence,  frontal  tnbareles,  and  legs  also  smooth, 
destitute  of  spines  or  teeth. 

The  collection  contains  several  examples  of  this  cnrioas  species,  cap 
tnred  partly  in  Idaho,  Jnly  5,  partly  under  stones  on  Gray's  Peak,  Colo- 
rado, a  little  below  the  summit,  July  7. 


ADDENDUM. 
Descriptions  of  Two  New  Spibebs  peom  Colorado. 

By  James  H.  Emertok. 

(Figs.  18, 19.) 

Epbiba  aculeata,  n.  sp. 

Length  7"™.  Cephalothorax  brown  at  tbe 
sides,  light  yellow  on  the  head,  covered  vith 
whitish  hairs.  Middle  eyes  nearly  forming  a 
square,  the  anterior  a  little  farther  apart  than 
the  upper,  and  with  narrower  rings  aroond 

Fio.  iB.^Epeira  acuXsaia,  Em-  t^«°» )  *®  *ront  lateral  cycs  half  their  diameter 
erton,ii.  ap.,  ?.  higher  than  the  middle. 

Abdomen  1^  times  as  long  as  wide,  extending  forward  over  the  thorax 
as  far  as  the  dorsal  groove,  and  backward  a  little  beyond  the  spinnerets, 
marked  with  a  row  of  triangular  light  yellow  spots,  the  second  widest^ 
and  with  curved  sides.  In  the  center  of  these  light  marks,  a  light  red- 
dish-brown band.  Sternum  dark  brown,  mandibles  light  yellow  with 
dark  brown  tips.  Abdomen  beneath,  with  a  central  straight  band  and 
two  lateral  bands  curved  forward  in  front  of  the  spinnerets,  yellow. 

Legs  yellow,  with  a  reddish-brown  ring  around  the  middle  of  each 
tibia  and  metatarsus,  and  at  the  end  of  every  joint.  Upper  side  of  the 
femora  of  the  first  and  second  pairs  reddish-brown. 

Epigynum  with  a  curved  and  sharp-pointed  hook,  narrower  and  not  so 
sharp  as  in  E.  ceropygia^  but  not  so  narrow  as  in  E*  packardiy  light  yellov- 
brown,  and  covered  half  its  length  on  the  outer  side  with  stiff  hairs. 

One  9  from  Gray's  Peak.  It  resembles  E.  ceropygia  except  in  the 
epigynum. 

Drassus  ooloradensis,  n.  sp. 

Length  10"";  leg  of  fourth  pair  16"".  Colors  probably  light  yellow 
on  the  cephalothorax  and  legs  and  gray  on  the  abdomen.  Legs  of 
first  pair  longer  than  those  of  the  fourth.  Tibiad  of  first  and  second  pairs 
with  only  one  spine  beneath.    Palpi  as  long  as  femur  and  half  the  patella 
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of  tbefirstpairoflegs.  Tibiaaswideaslong;  on  the  outer  Bide  two  curved 
processes,  the  enter  seen  from  above  or  below,  shaped  like 
the  point  of  a  fish-hook,  the  inoer  roonded  and  widened  at 
the  end.    Bolb  of  the  palpal  organ  as  thick  as  wide,  the 
penis  starting  from  the  npper  portion,  and  cnrved  toward 
the  point  of  the  tarsns  on  the  inner  side,  a  soft  whitish  ap- 
pendage lying  parallel  to  the  penis.    On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  palpal  organ  is  a  pointed  tooth,  extending  over  the 
edge  of  the  bowl  of  the  tarsns.    Anterior  row  of  eyes 
slightly  caryed  downward,  the  lateral  a  little  larger  than 
the  middle  pair,  placed  a  little  lower  and  half  as  far  from 
the  middle  eyes  as  these  fiY>m  each  other.   Upper  row  of 
eyes  a  little  longer  than  the  iront  row,  the  lateral  eyes    fio.  d— i>r<ui<w 
turned  oatward,  and  farther  from  the  middle  eyes  than  uia.B.v.,d- 
these  from  each  other. 
One  i  &om  Gray's  Peak. 


,   i 
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ART.  XVI-COMPARATIViS  VOCABULARY  OF  UTAH  DIALECTS. 


Bt  Edwin  A.  Babber. 


To  the  group  of  IndiaQ  tribes  knov^n  as  the  Shoshoni  family  belong 
the  Utahs,  or  Utes,  of  Colorado  aad  Utah.  That  the  Utah  is  a  very 
ancient  tribe,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Among  their  traditions  is  one 
which  claims  that  they  were  the  original  people  which  drove  the  <<  ancient 
Paeblo  "  races  from  their  fastnesses  centuries  ago.  Don  J096  Oortez  wrote 
of  this  tribe,  in  the  year  1799 :  ^^  The  Yutah  Nation  is  very  numerous,  and 
is  also  made  up  of  many  bands,  which  are  to  be  distinguished  only  by 
their  names,  and  live  in  perfect  agreement  and  harmiony.  Four  of  these 
bands,  called  Noaches,*  Payuches,  Tabiachis,  and  Sognp,  are  accustomed 
to  occupy  lands  within  the  province  of  New  Mexico,t  or  very  near  it." 

The  Utah  language  consists  of  at  least  three  distinct  dialects,  which 
we  shall  call  the  Viniaj  the  Yampa^  and  the  Weminuche.  Our  atten- 
tion, at  present,  will  be  directed  to  the  latter  two  of  these,  the  Yampa 
and  the  Weminuche.  The  Yampa  Utes  are  located  in  the  northwest- 
ern portion  of  Oolor^o,  and  their  agency  is  situated  on  the  White 
Biver,  a  tributary  of  the  Yampa,  or  Bear.  The  Uinta  band  of  the 
Utah  Nation  occupies  the  Uinta  Valley  of  Northeastern  Utah,  while  the 
Weminuche  branch  of  the  tribe  frequents  that  portion  of  the  reserva- 
tion which  lies  in  the  extreme  southwestern  corner  of  the  State.  The 
Utah  language  is  subject  to  yariations,  resulting  from  surrounding 
influences ;  yet,  while  certain  words  employed  by  each  band  may  vary 
slightly,  there  is  not  sufficient  difference  in  construction  and  general 
form  to  warrant  us  in  dividing  the  language  into  seven  distinct  dialects. 
The  Uinta  branch  of  the  tribe  is  somewhat  influenced  by  the  jargons  of 
the  neighboring  tribes.  The  Weminuche  dialect  has  become  adulter- 
ated with  Mexican  and  impure  Spanish,  which  all  of  the  southern  In- 
dians employ  to  some  extent.  With  the  Weminuches,  we  may  class 
the  Capotes  and*  Muaches,  and  probably  the  Tabequaches.  With  the 
Yampa  band,  we  may  group  the  Grand  Biver,  or  Piah  band,  sometimes 
known  as  the  Middle  Park  branch.  The  Yampas,  Grand  Bivers,  and 
Uintas  retain  more  of  the  original  purity  in  their  speech  than  the  souths 
ern  divisions,  and  this  is  accounted  for  by  their  greater  isolation  from 
the  influence  of  foreign  dialects. 

*  The  Ute  tribe  of  Indians,  at  present  occupying  the  reservation,  is  divided  into 
seTen  bands,  as  follows : — Uinta,  Tampa,  Grand  River,  Tabeqnache,  Mnaohe,  Capote, 
and  Weminnohe.  The  Noaches  of  Cortez  were  probably  the  same  as  the  Mnaches 
the  Payuches  were  the  Pai-Utes,  a  closely  allied  tribe,  and  the  Tabiachis  wer^identical 
▼ith  the  Tabequaches.    The  tribe  now  numbers  between  ^ye  and  six  thousand  souls. 

tThen  including  the  Territory  of  Arizona. 
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The  Utah  lanfs^aage  resembles  closely  that  of  the  Shoshones,  Snakes 
and  Pai-Utes.  The  Oosi  Utes  in  Nevada  and  Utah  speak  a  Lao- 
gaage  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  Shoshones,  and  intermarry  with  the 
IJtes.  In  this  paper,  however,  I  shall  refer  only  to  those  branches 
which  constitute  the  Ute  tribe  proper,  occurring  as  they  do  within  the 
limits  of  the  reserve.  This  occupies  the  tract  of  land,  along  the  weet- 
ern  border  of  Colorado,  included  within  the  following  boundaries:— 
A'  Commencing  at  that  point  on  the  southern  boundary-line  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Colorado,  where  the  meridian  of  longitude  107^  west  from 
Greenwich  crosses  the  same ;  running  thence  north  with  said  meridian 
to  a  point  15  miles  due  north  of  where  said  meridian  intersects  tbe 
fortieth  parallel  of  north  latitude;  thence  due  west  to  the  western 
boundary -line  of  said  Territory  ;  thence  south  with  said  western  bound* 
ary-line  of  said  Territory;  thence  east  with  said  southern  boundary- 
line  to  the  place  of  beginning."  The  population  of  the  reservation 
Utes  is  below  three-thousand. 

In  preparing  the  following  list  of  Indian  words  for  publication,  the 
author  has  followed  as  nearly  as  possible  the  instructions  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  as  set  down  in  its  ''  Miscellaneous  Collections  ",  Xa 
160.  Different  values,  however,  have  been  substituted  in  some  of  the 
consonants,  according  to  suggestions  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Gatschet,  as  used  by 
him  in  his  vocabularies.  The  alphabetic  notation  employed  in  this  lim- 
ited paper,  however,  applies  only  to  the  dialects  in  question,  and  most 
necessarily  be  extended  for  other  languages  and  jargons,  which  are  no: 
closely  allied.  The  use  of  J,  g,  x^  tr,  Zj  etc.,  varies  in  different  languages^ 
and  while  their  values  have  been  retained,  such  equivalents  have  been 
substituted  in  their  places  as  to  render  the  sounds  to  a  certain  extent  cos- 
mopolitan. 

Syllables  are  not  separated,  and  hyphens  are  only  used  in  cases  of 
hiatus,  or  between  compounds. 

VOWELS. 

Aov  a  long,  as  \n  father. 

d^  as  in  all. 

&j  as  in  fat. 
JB  or  e  long,  as  in  they. 

S  short,  as  in  met. 
Z  or  i  long,  as  in  marine. 

i  short,  as  in  pin. 
0  or  0  long,  as  in  go. 
tJ  or  U  long,  as  in  rule. 

a  short,  K%  in  full. 

Uj  as  in  but. 

Uj  as  in  union^  pure^  to  be  written  yu. 
Ai  or  ai,  as  in  aisle. 
Au  or  aUj  as  ow  in  ttotr,  ou  in  loud. 
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When  vowels  have  the  long  soaad,  the  mark  of  leagth  is  omitted. 
The  values  of  vowels  are  only  indicated  when  other  than  a,  e,  I,  o,  and 
v.  The  vowels  a  and  u  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  German  umlaut. 

CONSONANTS. 

For  the  most  part,  consonants  retain  their  regalar  sound,  as  in  the 
English ;  those  to  be  altered  or  entirely  omitted  are  as  follows : 

c  not  to  be  used,  excepting  in  the  compoands  chj  tch  ;  write  Jc  for  the 
krd  soand,  s  for  the  soft. 

^hard,  as  in  gig^  never  soft,  as  in  ginger  ;  for  this  sound  use  always 
&i 

;  Dofe  to  be  used  ;  substitute  d^h. 

q  not  to  be  used ;  for  qu  write  ku, 

w  not  to  be  used ;  substitute  u. 

T  not  to  be  used }  write  ks  or  ga, 

:  not  to  be  used ;  write  8,  dsy  or  ts. 

ch  hard,  as  in  church;  for  the  hard  sound,  write  tch^  for  the  soft,  dsh, 

Ihj  as  in  the  €torman  (tch^  ich. 

By  observing  these  rules  in  orthography,  the  majority  of  words  in  the 
Utah  language  may  be  properly  sounded  ^  and  when  any  exceptional 
cases  arise,  the  student  may  adopt  some  arbitrary  mark  of  bis  own, 
describing  fully  its  value  or  meaning,  as  suggested  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

The  majority  of  the  Yampa  (Bear  Eiver)  or  White  River  words  were 
collected  by  Dr.  J.  Dana  Littlefleld,  at  the  White  River  agency,  Colo- 
rado, in  the  years  1873  and  1874  Those  Yampa  words  marked  with  an 
asterisk  (*)  were  obtained  by  the  author  during  the  summer  of  1874,  and, 
at  the  same  place.  The  Weminuche  words  marked  in  the  same  way,  I  col- 
lected in  Southwestern  Colorado  in  1875.  The  rest  of  the  Weminuche 
words  were  furnished  me  by  Capt.  John  Moss,  of  La  Plata  County, 
Colorado.  This  gentleman  has  resided  among  the  tribe  for  many  years, 
iuid  speaks  the  language  fluently.  For  the  Uinta  words,  I  am  indebted 
to  ilr.  Richard  D.  Komas,  a  young  man  of  the  Uinta  branch  of  the  Utah 
tribe,  who  came  east  and  studied  for  several  years  at  Lincoln  University, 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  He  died  in  Philadelphia  during  the 
sommer  of  1876. 

In  the  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Terri  - 
tones,  vol.  ii,  No.  1,  1876,  I  published  a  short  list  of  Yampa  words, 
^kich  were  written  according  to  the  ordinary  English  alphabetic  nota- 
tion. In  order  to  show  the  process  of  transition  from  this  to  the  scieu- 
title  notation,  without  changing  the  pronunciation,  I  will  give  the  list 
itt  both  forms : 

English  notation.  Scientiflo. 

^'  po6r-et8,  ptirfits. 

^nsod,  tlgaboo,  tlgabu. 

*^»fej  weetch,  aftoh. 
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Bni^Iirii  notaiioii. 

BdMktlfio. 

Tobaooo, 

quap, 

kul^p. 

Sua, 

Wnbj, 

t&bi. 

Water, 

pah. 

pa. 

Dog. 

sarrfch, 

Bailtch. 

Wolf; 

you6ge. 

yuddsh. 

Beaver, 

p<Swinch, 

p^u-Intch. 

That,  this, 

inch, 

Iptch. 

Black, 

fdquer. 

tdkuSr. 

Small, 

maypootz, 

in6pttt& 

You, 

em, 

em. 

AU, 

mahn6nee. 

mandni. 

To-morrow, 

waytchook, 

n^tchuk. 

Y«i, 

6oah, 

da. 

No, 

katah, 

katch. 

One, 

sfiifl, 

fldls. 

Two, 

Wynne, 

uaf-un. 

Three, 

plune. 

I^ai-nn. 

Foar, 

w^tehnenee, 

utehnini. 

Five, 

mfoigin, 

manigin. 

Bit, 

navine. 

navafn. 

Nine, 

Bnrr6m6uenee, 

BuiiCCmsaini. 

Ten, 

t^nnhuenee, 

tlknrirahii. 

To  lo6k, 

p^nekeei 

pdniku 

Togo, 

pieqnay. 

pai-ikne. 

To  come, 

pi^a,  or  p^^e, 

palka,  pidshf. 

Antelope, 

wlKnzitz, 

ix&nAtB, 

Another, 

kermdsh, 

ktLrmUsh. 

Wild-oat, 

mdoeets, 

mdsSts. 

Miile, 

liidoreta, 

mdrSts. 

Otter, 

pantchdok. 

pantohdk. 

Willow  conch. 

B^h-up, 

B^-iip. 

To  trade. 

narrowap, 

n&to-VLSp. 

All  gone,  gone  away, 

topfequay,  katah-kiSrra, 

toplkne,  katB%-k<ra. 

Brother, 

babbftz, 

bablts. 

• 

Indian  cradle. 

ccm, 

kdn. 

Flour, 

tuflhdkent, 

tuHhdkttnt. 

Paper,  letter, 

p6kent, 

pdkiint. 

How  many  f 

^hnapinef 

flnapain  f 

In  the  fntnre, 

pendnk, 

pintlnk. 

In  the  past, 

w6etish, 

uitTnh. 

Salutation! 

mike  tigaboo. 

maik  tfgabu. 

COMPARATIVB  VOOABULAEY  OF  YAMPA 

AND  WBMmUCHE  WOBI 

BDgUsh. 

Yampa. 

Weminuche. 

I,  or  me, 

nlnua, 

nluni,  or  nla. 

Boy, 

alpSts, 

alpats. 

Girl, 

n^nsTts, 

n^ngltB. 

Man, 

to-u^ts, 

tu-niKte. 

Old  man, 

ni-pats, 

nSpiite. 

Doctor, 

patliskui-unt, 

pda-ilnt. 

Bear, 

kufant. 

kufogant 

Horse, 

kav^t 

*  kav^tB.t 

Mule, 

mnT(ltB,t 

murat8.t 

i  From  the  Sp.  oaballo. 


t  From  the  Sp.  muio. 
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BDgUib. 
Kre. 
Mooa, 
Night, 
Bain, 
8tar, 
SaD, 
Water, 
Moantaiiit 
Valley, 
Fine, 
Boad, 
Kettle, 
Shirt, 
Powder, 
Hoase, 
Hat, 

Cap  (gun), 
Breeches, 
Wagon, 
Blanket, 
Tobaoco, 
GraM, 
Knife, 

Letter,  paper. 
Flour, 
Pipe, 
Mirror, 
Saddle, 
Talk, 
Small, 
Large, 
Hot,  warm. 
Bed, 
White, 
Black, 
How  many. 
Yes, 

No,  w  not, 
All  gone. 
In  the  future. 
To  sit, 
To  come, 
To  look, 
To  eat, 
To  give, 

To  catch,  grasp, 
To  trade. 
To  want, 

TShi^  in  tbe  Yampa  dialect,  signifles  %un;  in  the  Weminnche,  day. 

At  White  Biver  agency,  in  Northwestern  Colorado,  I  conld  not  dia« 
cover  that  any  word  exists  in  the  Yampa  dialect  for  tuyrWy  nor  have  t 
since  been  able  to  find*  any  such  word  in  the  Shoshoni  vocabnlaries 
which  have  already  been  pablished.    Many  of  the  sonthwestem  tribea 


Yampa. 

Wemlnache. 

kun, 

kun. 

maitd-uats, 

mia-at6t8. 

to-n^n. 

ttiguan. 

pa-^nguo8. 

6-11r. 

ptiohfp, 

ptitstk. 

ttfbi,^ 

tabsptlta. 

P«,* 

pa/ 

Mb, 

kafbi. 

yti-UAp, 

ytlno-uip. 

ynimp. 

yu-ulmp. 

po. 

pad. 

pamptini. 

pSmpdni. 

ta, 

ta. 

ktitsa-uar. 

kdtoha-na. 

kan, 

k^nni. 

kliteots. 

kaltohots. 

trintfu-ichap. 

tingo-n*tmdp. 

kastlna, 

gdai. 

luImpiiAk, 

IvSnabiogo. 

t6piinastLf, 

mdgo. 

kuKp,* 

knl(p.* 

o-ulf. 

mnndmp. 

uitch,* 

nftch. 

p6k«nt,* 

pdkufot 

tushtlkCnt,* 

tnshdpfiat. 

tohunts, 

tchung. 

nlKvomtlmp, 

nabdnintkmp. 

ki^ntlmp. 

'   k^iantlmp. 

timpa, 

tlmpl^r. 

^  m^putB^* 

mfapodah. 

aUt,    . 

hdkant. 

kntavrdtohi. 

kntdts,  w  kutdruts. 

ank^r. 

tingiSger. 

0o-utfr, 

toshiSger. 

t<Skn«r,» 

tdkuariim. 

tfnapain,* 

hana-ulni. 

tia,» 

di. 

katch,* 

k^utch. 

toplkue,*  w  katch-klKri,* 

ktfutoh-kAri. 

pinttnk,* 

pinUnk.* 

ktfri, 

kiri. 

pldnhi,*  pafka,* 

pftchi. 

piiniki,* 

bdniki.* 

tiki, 

tiki. 

rotfrgi, 

miikki. 

tsai-af, 

kal-i. 

ntfro-uap,* 

n^o-nap.* 

^henti,* 

Ishanto. 
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employ  the  Spanish  words  for  horse  and  mule.  Thaa,  the  Pimas  use 
Jcdvai-o;  the  Utes,  kavdi^  or  kavd.  The  Oooo-Maricopa  for  muUy  how- 
ever, is  nUldkolUh;  for  horsey  dkudktils.  The  Oachaa  for  horse  is  Aud, 
and  for  dog  the  diminutive  hu-ui. 


Weminoche  Utah. 

HImpa  biishshagSrt 


Hog4ba  kanni  6m  1 


K&ibi  manongopi  n{a  kanni  kari. 


English. 

What  are  you  hunting  f 

Where  is  your  house?  Literally, 
toherej  hotue^  you. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  mountain 
my  house  is.  Literally,  mount- 
am,  other  side^  my,  house,  sits. 

Where  is  the  water  t     Literally,    Hogdba  pa  k&ri  1 
wherey  tcaier^  sits. 

Did  you  see  my  horse  1  Literally, 
youj  my,  horse,  see. 

I  did  not  see  him.  Literally,  not 
see,  me  or  J. 

Which  way  are  you  going  t  Liter- 
ally, tchere^  go. 

Which  way  are  you  coming  !  Lit- 
erally, where^  come. 


£2mm  ninni  kav4ts  buniki  t 


Kautch  buniki  nlnuL 


Hog&ba  pdikne  1 
Hog&ba  paik  1 


English. 


Yampa. 


I  do  not  want  it. 

Nlona  katch  ashSnti. 

Hand  it  to  me  I 

Ntiriuak  I 

Hold  up  your  hand  I 

To-fituk  I 

Light  the  lire  I 

Kunanaiti ! 

• 

Shut  the  door ! 

TakI 

Put  it  up  I 

• 

Uatu-uai-ak ! 

YAMPA  VOCABULARY. 

Engliah. 

Yampa. 

EngliBli. 

Yampa. 

Antelope, 

ndaslts.* 

Eagle, 

knantftchlts. 

Buffalo  (bison), 

kultsiln. 

Fish, 

panknitch. 

Beaver, 

p^a-Iotch.* 

Fox, 

ta-nlndts. 

Badger, 

oniimpiits. 

Groand-sqairrel, 

sfpQts. 

Black-tailed  rabbit, 

kammatdkslts. 

Grasshopper, 

I&rangiits. 

Black  cricket, 

malsnts. 

Gray  wolf. 

seniif. 

Chicken, 

karrUmpnts. 

Hen, 

karttmpatch* 

Crow,  raven. 

t^nkuSots. 

Hog, 

kotchunSr. 

Crane, 

sUku&r. 

Lice, 

tohimi. 

Colt, 

ko-u&ro-nats. 

Monn  tain-sheep, 

nagats. 

Cat, 

mdsSts.* 

Musk-rat, 

pa-vaat. 

Coyote, 

itfko-ults. 

Otter, 

pantohtik.* 

Rabbit  (cotton-tail), 

tabuk. 

Sknnk, 

ponl. 

I>og, 

sarltoh.* 

Plover, 

knits. 

Dack, 

tchig. 

Sage-fowl, 

sikarmpnts. 

Elk, 

pariir. 

Sheep, 

kaonamtoh. 
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TZnglUli 

Yampa. 

SogUsh. 

Yampa. 

Trout, 

atSmp^rgar. 

Thunder, 

on6niis. 

Frog,  toad, 

ktianUf. 

Apple, 

milBsKna. 

Wbite-taUed  deer, 

Buktilsh. 

Another, 

kUrmlish.* 

Wolf, 

yu^dsh.* 

All, 

mandna.* 

Wild  goose, 

oMntlnk. 

Awl, 

ui-ttds. 

Qoose, 

knKnatohlts. 

Boundary-line, 

tigakUnt. 

Goat, 

sSril^tun. 

Straight  line. 

tomlkuat. 

Panther  (monntain 

m 

Hole, 

ptlkMsh. 

lion). 

tok. 

Well, 

ordkuat. 

Sacker  (fish), 

tohans. 

Boat, 

oblshak. 

Pony, 

punk. 

Bridge, 

pa-sh&-&k6r. 

Mouse  or  rat. 

printouts. 

Bed, 

shamttp. 

Snake, 

toab. 

Buffalo-skin, 

kultsdnpu.^ 

Arm, 

ptirfits.* 

Bridle, 

timpu-aup. 

Blood, 

pu^p.* 

Bread, 

pan,  t^shtltctlp. 

Cat-tbroat» 

kor6t-sk&bInSr. 

Underbrush,' 

po-u^p. 

Child, 

to-n^tsSn. 

Bottle, 

kintfntcUts. 

Devil, 

shinnab. 

Trunk,  chest, 

oiSmpatsUp. 

Friend, 

ttgabn.* 

Cottonwood, 

siirvlp. 

Heart, 

pi-In 

Choke-cherry, 

tontlp. 

Hair, 

tatslba-n-iib. 

Cedar, 

nap,  nar^p. 

Head, 

tatstient 

Coat, 

t6ta. 

Interpreteri 

tinnfint, 

Cheese, 

kfasnar. 

Liar, 

ttisnrttkent.* 

Center, 

tdtfirrivant. 

Myself, 

tamml. 

Cane, 

nansXtop. 

Mother, 

birdsan. 

River,  creek, 

nokuXnt. 

This,  that,  it, 

intch.* 

Dust, 

okdmp. 

Yoorself, 

naina. 

Fight, 

nahdkui. 

Son, 

to-ntftch¥n. 

Fence, 

iulnknip. 

Back, 

ping,  pink. 

Ford, 

pardf. 

Belly, 

sappdn. 

Feather, 

pif. 

Side, 

iargan. 

Gradual  ascent. 

pannUnk. 

Cheek, 

ti(-a-o&ng. 

Gambling, 

nia-ue. 

Hip, 

tohitlmp. 

Grease-wood, 

tdnlf. 

Thigh, 

tdvtts. 

Handkerchief, 

panshia. 

Tooth, 

to-n-tlmp. 

Gun-sight, 

pdninak. 

Nose, 

m^bitUmp. 

Hill, 

karrttr. 

Chin, 

karllikiimp. 

Iron, 

pannlickSri. 

Keck, 

kuriim. 

Indian  tobacco, 

s^u8ro-uap. 

W, 

pUnkabtL 

Lead  (metal). 

tImpytL 

Lip, 

tlmp^n. 

Lodge-pole, 

ur^ 

Whiskera, 

mtlntohtimp. 

Medicine, 

maishdrtikuTp. 

Fingers, 

me-ytimp. 

Milk, 

tarf. 

Father, 

mump. 

Mud, 

p^u-uiiif. 

Sister, 

pdrtchln. 

Potatoes, 

uitchdn. 

Brother, 

p^rultohln,  bablts.* 

Pistol, 

tdrpldsh. 

Cloud, 

6tlp. 

(Pifion)  pine-nuts, 

tttp. 

Earth, 

tiulp. 

Rope, 

tchiip. 

Ice, 

tishttp. 

Rabbit-brush, 

shpump. 

Morning, 

u^tchuk. 

Ramrod, 

tehap. 

NOOD, 

t6tabi. 

Resurrection, 

shamp. 

Spirit, 

mnp. 

Salt, 

o&bbU. 

Sdow, 

nti-nap. 

Bag,  sack, 

kdnab. 

Sanrise, 

t^bi  mardchi. 

Service-berries, 

tddm. 

Sonset, 

ttfbi  dkue. 

Sinew, 

tiimmo. 
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BDi^lUh. 

Ttfnpa. 

Uiffimkm 

Taaps. 

Shield, 

pi£po-oa. 

Never, 

katdh-pintlnk  (not  a 

Stone, 

timp. 

• 

thefutufe). 

Sbot-gon, 

timpeo. 

To-morrow, 

n^tdiak.* 

ShadoWi 

uKbab. 

Last  night, 

ueftfls. 

Tail, 

ku^ErsItoh. 

Yesterday, 

kunif. 

Watermelon, 

sh&ntieilt. 

To-day, 

arf. 

Willow, 

kfinnSe 

To  break, 

kopdk. 

Whisky, 

kdna-pa  (flre-watctr). 

To  bite, 

k!4 

Braas, 

ntfkSr. 

To  cut. 

skablnfo. 

Matches, 

o-ufgan. 

To  chew, 

kunafllnahs. 

Ca&on, 

nfarUnt. 

To  die. 

i-aL 

Agency, 

t&VBIYa, 

To  dig. 

or^ 

Arrow, 

hu. 

To  dance, 

ufpL 

Belt, 

nandtohtlp. 

To  encamp. 

mfabltohSr. 

Meat, 

to-u£p. 

To  move. 

miablkiue. 

Whistle, 

sdkudrai. 

To  move  camp, 

miablklnnL 

Stench, 

kuina. 

Togo, 

pai-fkue.* 

Bad, 

kKtchuat  (ncrl  goo6). 

To  glean. 

Btdi. 

Dead, 

lalkne. 

To  go  home, 

pai-flcuevSn. 

Deaf, 

nlnkltruat. 

To  go  fisst. 

pankdr6kaa. 

Equal, 

toanKufir. 

To  go  slow, 

sailtchlp. 

Enough, 

dnfishUmp. 

To  grow. 

nand. 

Forgotten, 

kitehnmi. 

To  hobble. 

maftohukfli. 

Foolish, 

katstie. 

To  kick. 

tang. 

Good, 

at,  tdtchat. 

To  load  (a  gun). 

tau-adsh  &ka. 

Heavy, 

pllttfnt. 

To  lie  down. 

I^bikue. 

Light  (weight). 

spttnni.   • 

To  laugh, 

kilbmL 

Licentious, 

nasdntchar. 

To  live. 

noria. 

Mine, 

ndna. 

To  lend. 

io*ulni. 

Many,  much. 

havlKn. 

To  make, 

inSk. 

New, 

&tUTtk. 

To  hurry, 

ta-u-dni. 

Old, 

oltntimp. 

To  marry. 

piviL 

Roan, 

nashir. 

To  pack  (on  harsee), 

»  nok. 

Ripe, 

kulteha. 

To  run. 

pflnku^. 

Sick, 

pflkkltnga. 

To  ride. 

piir. 

Slow, 

shiKniuttch. 

To  sing. 

kat 

Soft, 

kdtohlngnSr. 

To  sleep. 

ipdv. 

Strong, 

tuIdshgitchSr. 

To  shoot. 

kokdi. 

Stinking, 

pikaknana. 

To  stand, 

u-ttni. 

Tired, 

u-n6n. 

To  fly, 

mil^bintink. 

Wrong, 

kdtnrak. 

To  baptize. 

a-dna. 

Yonder, 

mtfba. 

To  think. 

tdni. 

Brass, 

n&kUr. 

To  tie. 

tiippdohi. 

Certain, 

tn-uSdshshtlmp. 

To  cook. 

tchai. 

Thin  (in  flesh), 

i-Tkne. 

To  trot, 

apdna. 

A  great  way  off, 

tddHhim. 

To  walk, 

nampi-igue. 

Long  time  ahead, 

tnidsh-piniink. 

To  wash  (clothes), 

tatshlKka-ue. 

Long  time  ago, 

tnidsh-itTsh. 

To  wash  (hands), 

mtina-ui(tsa-ii6. 

In  the  past. 

ulttsh.* 

To  sneeze, 

a-u-dsi. 

Not  any. 

katch^QO. 

To  spit, 

kil^tchiana. 

Midbtktnnij  to  move  camp,  from  miabtkiuej  to  mave^  and  Mn^  houH  or 
lodge, 
Me-yumpt  fingers^  is  derived  from  mdnigKn^  five. 
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Katch-pinilnJcy  never j  tt&xik  Jcatdh  and  piniink^  not  in  the  future. 

Kdich'Uatf  badj  from  hatch  and  atj  not  good, 

Tlitchuk  sigaifles  both  morning  aod  to-morrow* 

In  the  Yampa  dialect,  a  niUBbet  of  words  ocdar  which  are  deriva- 
tives of  jpa,  u^ater: — Mna-pa^  whisky y  a  compotmd  at  kun  (fire)  and  pa^ 
literally  firiSwater;  pa-shdd-Mr^  bridge;  pa-dnguos,  rain;  pa-vdnt^ 
muskrat;  pa-lsuaniifj  Jrog ;  bI^o pdu4ntehj  beaver;  pantchuky  otter ; pan* 
kuitohy  fish. 

Substantives^  representing  objects  of  Earopean  introdaction,  fee- 
qaently  tenniifate  in  niimp  : 


Axe, 

Beaver-trap, 
Comb, 
Chair, 

Candle, 

Drum, 

Fish-hook, 

Finger-ring, 

Pile,     . 

Looking  glass, 

Needle, 

Plate, 

Small  bells. 

Saddle^ 

Stirrap, 

Spy-glass, 

Spoon, 

Table, 

Spur, 

hik, 


kuipanniimp. 

panlntch-y^infKn^. 

nansnrlnUmp. 

karlintLmp. 

n&itiniimp. 

pamp6n6paniiUttip. 

pa-g6ranUmp. 

panam&gaaniitnp« 

ulnirlniimp. 

n&vomUmp* 

tdhaor&nniimp. 

tlkarniimp^ 

tiippariimp. 

k&rinUmp. 

t^raniimp^ 

ptininUmp. 

monsltkanUmp. 

tikarniimp. 

t4rganiimp. 

p^r^rniimp. 


The  words  for  chair  and  saddle  are  almost  identical ;  they  are  derived 
from  kdriy  to  sit  TGcarnUmp  seems  to  be  used  for  table  and  platCy  since 
both  objects  are  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  i,  e.j  to  e^t  from ;  hence 
they  are  derived  from  IXhiy  to  eat 

Of  the  diflferent  forms  of  optic  glasses,  the  Ute  Indian  seems  to  have 
a  confused  idea.  Thus,  Mr.  Littlefield  obtained  the  word  ndvornUmp  for 
mirror  SkudpuninUmp  for  spyglass.  The  latter  is  derived  from  pUniki,  to 
seej  to  look.  Captain  Moss,  however,  gives  noMninilmp  for  mirror^  the 
word  being  derived  from  buniki  (Wenimuche),  to  look. 

The  prefix  tudsh  or  tutdsh  denotes  emphasis  or  increase  in  strength  ; 
as,  piniink^  in  the  future^  tuidsh-pinunky  a  long  time  ahead  ;  uitlshj  in  the 
pasty  tuidsh'ittshy  a  long  tims  ago ;  tudshimy  a  great  way  off;  tuldsh- 
gitcMr^  strong  ;  tu-u^dsh-shump,  certain. 
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English. 

Weminuche. 

Eogliah. 

Weminuche. 

You, 

em,*  w  iimmar. 

Other  side. 

manangopi. 

Woman, 

mamtfts. 

This  side, 

fnilngopL 

Old  woman, 

mamasdats. 

Nothing, 

nayish. 

Deer, 

UiitB 

What, 

himpa. 

Summer, 

tets. 

When-, 

hanndk. 

Autumn, 

ydan. 

Which, 

hog^ba. 

Day; 

tfibi/ 

Here, 

Iba. 

Winter, 

tam. 

Tall, 

pant. 

Spring, 

tiimfln. 

Lean, 

kannibltch. 

One  year. 

tiLmtopi. 

Light  (brightness), 

ti&shni. 

Wood, 

k^kuap. 

Green,  w  blue, 

sau-ul^Sr. 

Plenty, 

^yan. 

Yellow, 

ho-ui(kSr. 

Bullets, 

timbaho. 

Cold, 

shitfa, 

Tin-onp, 

bannokutcbits. 

Not' much. 

k^ntch  iivan 

Moccasins, 

pads. 

To  sit  down. 

kari-da. 

Clay-bank, 

ho-ul^ikSr. 

To  smoke, 

knap-tlki. 

Butte, 

kamp. 

To  drink, 

hibi. 

Plug-tobacco, 

tllu-kul(p. 

HO'^idaik^j  claybaniy  is  derived  from  ho-udMrj  yellow  ;  hence,  yeU<nc 
clay.  Ktuxp'tfki^  to  smoke^  is  a  compound  word  formed  of  huap  (tobaooo) 
and  Hki  (to  eat) ;  the  literal  meaning  is  to  eat  tobacco. 

From  an  examination  of  Lieat.  A.  W.  Whipple's  vocabularies,  it  will 
be  seen  that  a  similarity  exists  between  the^Utah  and  the  Gomao- 
cbi  and  Ghemehuevi  dialects ;  bet weeu  the  former  and  the  latter  espe- 
cially. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  three  tribes  belong  to  the  extensive 
group  known  as  the  Shoshoni  family.  I  will  avail  myself,  therefore,  ot 
this  opportunity  to  make  a  brief  comparison  of  the  dialects  as  spoken 
by  branches  of  the  three  above-mentioned  tribes,  employing,  however, 
only  such  words  as  have  a  marked  affinity : — 


Englith. 

ComanchL 

ChemehneTl. 

TAinpa. 

HoUBCi 

cllh-ne, 

cl^ni, 

kan. 

Kettle, 

pimor6, 

pampuin, 

pampnni. 

Man, 

tawdtz. 

to-u^ts. 

Girt, 

nai-ftsit. 

n^naits. 

Boy, 

alpatz. 

aipdts. 

Father, 

m6o, 

mump. 

Brother, 

paryltoh, 

p^rultchlo. 

Nose, 

m<>bi. 

muYl, 

m^bitiimp. 

Tooth, 

tdinan, 

tow-wtf, 

to-u-iimp. 

Beard, 

omdrtzon, 

mutz^ 

mttntchtimp. 

Neck, 

curiinmin, 

kurtim. 

Belly, 

us^p, 

shaptinim. 

siippdn. 

Lo«i 

puncllwim. 

piinkabd. 

Heart, 

aplh'. 

pi-ln, 

pi^In. 

Blood, 

paf-i-pi, 

pn^p. 

Friend, 

t<Sgibn, 

tlgabu. 

Bow, 

atz, 

aoh. 

Knife, 

wih'. 

ouitz, 

ultoh. 

Pipe, 

tOh'i, 

tshn, 

tchunts. 
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EnglUh.                       Comanolil. 

ChemehneTL 

Yampa. 

Tobacco, 

oo-Kp-e, 

knap. 

Star, 

pdtsip, 

pdtohlp. 

Night,                          ttioan', 

tn-wiin. 

to-n^n. 

Fir«,                             caD, 

onn. 

kun. 

Water,                        'pa. 

pah. 

pa. 

Earth, 

tewip. 

tinlp. 

Hill, 

caib. 

kIb. 

Stone, 

tirop, 

timp. 

Salt, 

n-^ve, 

oabbtt. 

Beaver, 

pah- winch. 

p£n-¥ntch. 

Elk, 

pari. 

pariir. 

Antelope, 

wiintzit, 

Q^nslts, 

Monntain-sheep, 

nahgt. 

nagats. 

Biaon, 

codcho. 

knitsdn. 

Dog, 

sharlch, 

sarltch. 

Good, 

.  •»', 

at. 

Yes, 

u-wai. 

da. 

No, 

each. 

katoh. 

One, 

Bhaish, 

sdls. 

Two, 

wai-i, 

nainn. 

Three, 

pai-i, 

painn. 

Fonr, 

watchti, 

uil^tshnini. 

Five, 

manti 

manigln. 

To  eat. 

teciiba. 

tiki. 

To  Bit, 

car^. 

kiri 

Togo, 

palqne, 

pai-fkae. 

Tocomi9, 

pal-ik. 

pafka. 

To  see, 

pnnlca, 

V 

pdniki. 

En^h. 

OhemehaerL 

Wemlnaehe. 

8aD, 

tKbaputz, 

tabaptltB. 

Moon, 

milSgoropitz. 

mia-atdte. 

Spring, 

taml(n, 

t^miin. 

Antnmn, 

yo-wtin, 

ydan. 

Valley, 

nnowip. 

ydno-nip. 

Wood, 

cotLC&p, 

kdknap. 

Deer, 

t^-e. 

tliits. 

Plenty, 

av^t, 

^van. 

To  drink, 

hebfba. 

hlbi. 

For  the  parpose  of  comparison,  I  aabjoin  a  few 
of  the  Utah  tongue : —    . 


words  in  three  dialects 


EogUih. 

Yainpa.t 

Ulnta.t 

Wemlnaehe.§ 

One, 

Bdls,  . 

sdis. 

sdlsh, 

Two, 

nliian, 

n^ien. 

nai, 

Three, 

piioD, 

piiien , 

pal. 

Four, 

nKtshaini, 

ntouin, 

ntoni. 

Five, 

manigln, 

mSnigln, 

miinlga. 

Six, 

nav^in. 

navafn. 

navtfi. 

Seven, 

na-Q^tchioni, 

navtkavUn, 

navKisnini 

(9iX    i 

one). 

t  Collected  by  the  author.  t  Furnished  by  Richard  D.  Komas,  a  Uinta  Ute. 

$  Collected  by  Capt.  John  Moss. 
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XngUah. 

YAinpa. 

XJbitA.                               WemlxmcliA. 

Eight, 

narlKtohaini, 

n^atsuln.                     mil^atchnmi. 

Niae, 

slirr^insaini, 

BnromatKmpsntn         toaalnsainL 
(near  ten), 

Ten, 

ttfniflhaini, 

tlCmpsuIn,                    miSsnini. 

Foot, 

Damp, 

nUmbiiv, 

Hand, 

movlf, 

mo-6v. 

HIGHER 

CARDINAL  NUMBERS. 

English. 

Yampa  Utah. 

Eleven, 

sfigiis  splnkor. 

Twelve, 

u4k  splnkor. 

Thirteen, 

paik  splnkor. 

Fourteen, 

u&tsuk  splnkor. 

Fifteen, 

• 

manig  splnkor. 

Sixteen, 

narvTk  splnkor. 

Seventeen, 

narvTta-u6rk  splnkor. 

Eighteen, 

uar^tchuk  splnkor. 

I^ineteen, 

• 

surdmpsuk  splnkor. 

Twenty, 

u^miissurin. 

Twenty-oue, 

u&miissurin  stigiis. 

Twenty-two, 

u&miissurin  u&k. 

Twenty-three, 

u&mtis8urin  paik. 

Twenty-four, 

u&miissurin  u4tsuk. 

Twenty-five, 

u&massurin  manlg. 

One  hundred, 

s^kuamSr. 

Two  hundred, 

uarfikuamSr. 

Three  hundred, 

paikum6r. 

Four  hundred, 

uatstikumSr. 

Five  hundred, 

manlgumSr. 

Six  hundred. 

narvItiumSr. 

Seven  hundred. 

- 

narultch€rkum6r. 

Eight  hundred, 

uar4tutchukum6r. 

Nine  hundred. 

sur&mpsukumSr. 

One  thousand. 

tumps^knm^r. 

The  terminal  m^  ocoursin  numerals  to  desiga9>te  a  hundredfold  value: 
«tii8,  one  ;  %ukuamSr^  one  hundred.  Spinkor  corresponds  wiUi  the  English 
suffix  teen  or  ten  ;  manigXn^five;  mdnig  splnkor j  fifteen. 

From  a  careful  study  of  these  vocabularies,  the  following  points  will 
be  observed : — 

/  occurs  but  rarely,  if  at  all.  The  sound  indicated  by  /  is  perhaps 
between  the  English  /  and  the  German  guttural  aspirate  ch  in  ach^  and 
this  is  only  found  in  a  few  words,  as  given  me  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Littlefield.  In 
the  words  which  I  gathered  myself,  /  does  not  occur,  and  I  found  that 
the  Yampa  Utes  pronounced  the  sound  with  great  difficulty,  almost  in- 
variably substituting  p.  The  /  sound  may  be  rendered  by  Vj  and  it 
might  not  be  inaccurate  to  make  this  substitution  wherever  words 
have  ^'^'^^  "'^^^ed  with/. 
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I  does  not  exist  in  these  lists. 

d  oecnrs  but  rarelyi  except  in  the  combination  dsh^  the  equivalent  of  j. 
Any  typographical  errors  which  may  unavoidably  have  crept  into  this 
paper,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  correct  in  a  future  and  fuller  edition. 


Appendix. 


Ng6mni, 


Mogui  (Tequa). 


flour. 
Tttml4kh(i)niy    food-cakes  of  dried 

firuit,  meaty  and 

straw. 
Eushiva,  salt-cellar. 


Seminole  (Indian  Terr.) 
Sh6Idko-p4ika,     mule  (horse  with 

long  hair). 

horse. 

dog. 

tobacco. 

pipe    (tobacco- 
house). 


Sh61&ko, 
Ifd, 

Hltchi, 
mtchi-b)ikii&, 


ART.  XVU.-METHODS  OF  MAKING  STONE  WEAI'ONS. 


By  Paul  Schumacher. 


[Plate  29.] 
i. — the  manufacture  op  stone  weapons.  [•] 

Dnring  my  rambles  among  tbe  remnmits  of  onr  Panitic  roast  alio- 
n;:iijf.s  I  had  an  oi)]>ortiinit.v,  among  the  Klaiuiitli  IiKlimis,  nl'  ^'ainin^  in- 
;(iifCDa(iunof  tlie  niauiil'actureof  sloueveapoiis.for  wbicti  iii.vinieicst  whs 
lul  a  little  stimulated  b;  extensive  collections  made  by  our  piirl.y  among 
tlie  ileii^rtecl  heartba  of  the  coast  tribea.  I  had  the  goud  luek  to  meet 
llip  lii.st  arrow-maker  of  the  tribe,  located  on  the  right  bank  and  near 
tlif  moath  of  the  Khimalh  River,  who  haa  since  joined  his  loiefnthers  in 
Ilit^  liajipy  hantini;  gn>und.  Uc  showed  me  the  mode  of  making  stone 
*fa])ou!i,  of  which  the  following  itt  a  descri|>tiou. 

Fur  tlie  ma  1 1 II  fact  lire  of  arrow-  and  spear-points,  knives,  borers,  adzes, 
;(tc.,cln-rt,  chalcedony,  jasper,  agate,  obsidian,  and  tdrailur  stones  of  eon- 
clmiilal  fractnre  are  awd.  The  rock  is  first  ex[K>sed  to  fire,  and,  afr*'r  a 
tbomugh  heating,  rapidly  cooled  off,  wiiea  it  flakes  readdy  into  slierds  of 
dilTerentaizen  under  well  directed  blows  at  its  cleavage.  The  fragments 
»K  assorted,  according  to  shape  and  size  best  corresponding  to  the 
v>-a|Kiiis  de^sired;  the  small  ones,  best  fit  in  shape  and  thickness,  are 
n^il  [or  arrow-heads;  similar  8herd,s,  but  larger  in  size,  for  spear  points; 
ilii^lorig  narrow  pieces  for  borers,  and  -so  on.  To  work  the  Hake.-i  into 
llif  desired  forms,  certain  tools  are  reijuired,  one  of  which  is  represented 
in  Fiff,  1,  It  consists  of  a  stick  («),  which  is  in  form  and  thickness 
uot  unlike  au  arrow-shaft  and  about  1^  teet  in  length,  tooneeu<l  of  which 
<•  iinirit  {b)  is  fastened,  of  some  toagh  material,  as  the  tooth  of  the  sea- 
li"'i,  or  the  horn  of  elk,  and  even  iron  among  the  present  Klamaths, 
a!;|joiigh  the  rock  does  not  work  as  well,  and  brittles  where  the  edge 
'"i;bt  to  be  sharp.  The  point  is  represented  in  natur&l  size  in  Fig.  -J 
^1  l)etter  illustrate  its  beveled  curve,  which  form  admits  a  gradual  press- 

S'Translal.ert  \iy  the  anthiir  for  tlieBtilletiiifr.iin  aiionrlier  pnblientiiin  uiArchir/iiT 
■^'ilinp-ilogie,  vol.  vii,  p^go  ifJS  el  >tq.  Tha  urticle  lany  be  consiilBruil  niiii|>li-mi-ntar)- 
■-'AtiH.  II.  and  lit.,  by  tLt  imirie  author,  ia  tlio  flrat  iniiDbeTof  thi«  voliiini-.— Eii.i 
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are  to  a  limited  space  of  the  edge  of  the  sherd.  Daring  the  operation, 
the  rock  is  partially  iawrapped  io  a  piece  of  buckskin  for  better  maoip 
alation,  its  flat  side  resting  against  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thnmb  of  the 
left  hand,  only  the  edge  to  be  worked  t>eing  left  exposed  ( Fig.  3).  The  tool 
is  worked  with  the  rjght  hand,  while  the  lower  part  of  the  handle,  usually 
ornamented,  is  held  between  the  arm  and  the  body  so  as  to  guide  the 
instrument  with  a  steady  hand.  The  main  movements  are  shown  at  a, 
2»,and  c  of  Fig.  4.  With  the  movement  as  illustrated  at  a,  larger  flake.^ 
are  detached,  and  the  rock  is  roughly  shaped  into  the  desired  form: 
while  with  the  movement  shown  at  b  long  flakes  are  broken,  which  fre- 
quently reach  the  middle  of  the  sherd,  producing  the  ridge  of  the  points 
or  knives;  and,  with  movement  illustrated  at  o,  the  smaller  chips  of  the 
cutting-edge  are  worked.  The  work  proceeds  from  the  point,  the  more 
fragile  part  of  the  weapon  toward  the  stronger  end,  as  illustrated  by  the 
unfinished  borer,  the  form  of  which,  as  frequently  found,  is  sbowo  by 
dotted  lines.  To  work  out  the  barbs  and  the  projections  of  the  arrow 
or  spear-points  (Fig.  5),  a  bone  needle  is  used,  as  pictured  in  natural 
size  in  Fig.  7,  about  4  to  5  inches  long,  without  a  shaft.  The  movements 
are  those  as  illustrated  at  b  and  o. 

IL— STRAIGHTENING  OF  THE  ARBOW-SHAFT. 

On  the  coast  of  California  and  Oregon  especially,  the  common  willow 
was  used  for  shafting  the  arrow  of  the  aborigines,  although  any  other 
tough  straight  twig  may  have  supplied  the  want.  The  arrow  of  tbe:^ 
tribes  is  usually  about  2^  feet  long;  the  shaft  is  worked  round  to  a 
diameter  of  about  ^  of  an  inch,  and  tapers  slightly  toward  the  ends 
to  one  of  which  is  fastened  the  point,  while  the  other  one  is  winged  with 
the  guiding-feathers.  The  aboriginal  warrior  was  well  aware  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  straight  arrow-shaft  over  a  crooked  one,  and  when  tbeiv- 
fore  nature  did  not  provide  the  desired  perfection,  ingenuity  wasresorte^l 
to  by  which  it  was  attained.  The  way  it  was  accomplished  I  learned 
ftom  living  witnesses  and  by  the  many  implements  found  which  were 
used  for  the  purpose  of  straightening  the  arrow-shaft. 

The  twigs  were  cut  into  the  proper  length,  worked  by  scraping  iutu 
the  desired  thickness,  and  were  left  to  dry  in  the  shade.  When  partially 
dry,  such  bends  and  crooked  parts  which  resisted  the  common  practice  of 
straightening  were  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  arrowstraightener.  This 
utensil  is  made  of  steatite,  a  rock  that  well  resists  the  destructive  power 
of  the  tire  to  which  it  is  subjected  during  the  process  of  straighteuiugtbe 
shafts,  and  retains  the  heat  long.  It  is  usually  oval  in  shape,  and  ^H^ 
toward  both  ends  and  sides,  ending  in  a  flat  base,  uiM)n  which  it  t^^* 
when  in  use.  Across  its  ridge  passes  a  groove  (sometimes  twoandevea 
three),  corresponding  in  its  width  to  the  thickness  of  the  arrow  sbatt, 
while  the  depth  vaiies  often  to  twice  its  width,  according  to  ibeserviie 
it  rendered,  by  which  the  grooves  are  deepened  and  at  its  edgeeveii 
enlarr         ~"       »ze  varies  from  the  one  illustrated  to  about  5  iuches  i« 
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leng^th  and  2^  in  width.*  Into  the  groove  of  the  heated  utensil,  the 
crooked  part  of  the  shaft  is  pressed,  and  by  heating  or  steaming  the 
wood  becomes  very  flexible,  and  is  easily  bent  and  straightened,  which 
position  it  will  retain  when  cooled  off.  It  is  the  same  principle  now 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  wagon- wheels,  etc.,  of  bent 
wood,  brought  into  almost  any  shape  by  the  process  of  steaming. 


*A  beaatifal  specimen  of  this  size  with  three  grooves  was  received,  aiuoDg  other  im- 
piemen te,  from  Dr.  Hays  in  San  Lais  Obispo,  and  is  now  in  the  National  Museum. 


ART.  XVllI -ON  A  PECULIAR  TYPE  OP  ERUPTIVE  MOUiNTAINS  IN 

COLORADO. 


By  a.  C.  Peale. 


Since  the  summer  of  1873,  the  United  States  Geological  Surve3'of  the 
Territories  has  been  engaged  in  the  survey  of  Colorado,  the  field-work 
being  finished  during  1876. 

In  reviewing  the  areas  covered  by  the  explorations  of  the  Survey, 
many  additional  facts  in  regard  to  the  geologic  structure  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  have  been  brought  to  light,  none  more  interesting  than  the 
one  I  jn^opose  to  consider  in  this  paper,  viz,  the  occurrence  in  Colorado 
of  eruptive  mountains  of  a  peculiar  tjpe. 

By  eruptive  mountains  I  mean  those  igneous  and  yet  non-volcanic 
mountain  masses,  due  to  sudden  or  catiistrophic  action  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  the  uniform  and  long  continued  action,  the  result  of 
contraction  and  lateral  pressure,  by  which,  in  general,  mountain  chains 
and  ranges  have  been  produced.  That  they  are  the  result,  secondarily, 
of  the  same  causes  I  shall  endeavor  to  jmint  out  in  a  subsequent 
portion  of  this  paper.  There  are  a  number  of  eruptive  areas,  whichy 
from  a  general  resemblance  in  their  rocks  and  in  their  mode  of  occur- 
rence, should  be  classed  together.  They  do  not  form  mountain  chains, 
but  are  isolated  masses,  although,  in  a  few  cashes,  their  proximity  to 
mountain  ranges  is  at  first  the  cause  of  some  difficult^^  in  recognizing 
them  as  distinct. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  present  briefly  and  connectedly  what 
are  conceived  to  be  the  principal  features  in  regard  to  these  areas,  the 
inateiial  being  drawn  from  the  results  of  the  observations  of  m3*  col- 
leagues and  myself,  as  detailed  in  the  various  Keports  of  the  Survey. 
Future  investigation  in  more  detail  than  our  limited  time  for  observa- 
tion allows,  will  doubtless  add  much  to  the  knowledge  of  these  isolated 
eruptive  mountains. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  present  briefly  a  description  of  them,  com 
lueuciug  in  the  eastern  part  of  Colorado. 

SPANISH  PKAKS. 

The  Spanish  Peaks  are  two  beautiful  isolated  mountains  situated  east 
of  the  Saugre  de  Cristo  liange,  at  the  sources  of  the  Ax)ishpa  and  C»»- 
charas,  two  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas  Kiver.    They  were  studied  by  D*  ■ 
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F.  M.  Endlich  in  1875,  and  from  his  manuscript  report  for  1875  (in  press; 
I  condense  the  following  description. 

East  Spanish  Peak  is  entirely  composed  of  trachyte,  rising  high  above 
the  surrounding  country.    On  the  east  and  northeast,  the  Dakota  sand 
stones  are  seen  dipping  to  the  eastward,  and  penetrated  by  dikes  radi- 
ating from  the  peak.    On  the  wes    and  south,  Carboniferous  red  saad 
stones  prevail,  also  penetrated  by  dikes  radiating  from  the  same  center 

West  Spanish  Peak  is  probably  the  result  of  a  dike  directly  connected 
with  the  mass  of  trachyte  forming  the  Eaet  Peak.  The  trachyte  ha* 
evidently  spread  laterally  on  the  summit,  and  rests  on  changed  sand 
stones  of  Carboniferous  age.  Each  spur  leading  from  the  peak  ma^k^ 
the  presence  of  a  dike  radiating  from  a  common  center.  The  longest  of 
these  dikes  have  a  general  direction  north  and  south. 

The  present  shape  of  the  Spanish  Peaks  is  due  largely  to  erosion,  the 
igneous  material  resisting  erosive  influences  more  readily  than  the  sar 
rounding  softer  sedimentaries. 

Six  miles  west  of  the  West  Peak^  the  Dakota  group  of  the  Cretaoeons 
and  remnants  of  the  overlying  shales  are  seen  standing  in  vertical  por- 
tion. The  sedimentary  strata  all  around  the  peaks  have  not  only  been 
much  disturbed,  but  have  also  l>een  subjected  to  considerable  metanior- 
phism.  All  that  can  be  said  about  their  age  is  that  it  is  Post  Lignitic 
(Tertiary),  as  some  of  the  dikes  extending  southward  from  the  West 
Peak  penetrate  Carboniferous,  Cretaceous,  and  Lignitic  strata. 

The  rocks  present  considerable  variety,  but  are  generally  porphyritic, 
and  consist  of  a  feldspathic  base,  inclosing  crystals  of  oligoclase,  saoi- 
dite,  mica,  and  acicular  hornblende. 

HUERFANO   AREAS. 

Northwest  of  the  Spanish  Peaks  and  southwest  of  the  Huerfano  River 
are  several  small  areas  of  the  same  porphyritic  rock  that  is  seen  in  tlie 
Spanish  Peaks.  They  seem  to  occur  as  masses  that  have  come  up 
through  fissures  in  the  Dakota  sandstone,  and  then  spread  out  on  the 
eastward-dipping  strata.  Only  one  of  the  areas  has  radial  dikes  like 
the  Spanish  Peaks,  and  this  area,  with  another  which  lies  immediately 
west  of  it,  are  on  the  Carboniferous  sandstones,  the  Dakota  group  tench 
ing  the  trachyte  only  on  the  north. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Greenhorn  Mountains,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Huerfano  River,  is  another  small  area  of  eruptive  material 
similar  to  those  on  the  south.  It  rests  partly  on  Triassic  strata  and 
partly  on  granitic  rocks. 

These  areas  will  be  fully  described  in  Dr.  Endlich's  report  for  1875. 

MIDDLE   PARK  AREAS. 

In  Middle  Park  are  two  trachytic  areas,  which,  from  the  character  of 
the  rock  and  the  mode  of  occurrence,  are  included  with  the  eruptive 
mountains,  although  they  form  comparatively  low  hills.     The  diflference 
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l>etween  them  and  some  of  the  areas  to  be  described  is  only  in  degree* 
They  are  fully  described  in  Mr.  Marvine's  report  for  1873.* 

The  first  of  these  areas  is  in  the  valley  of  Blue  Biver,  on  the  east  side, 
ibout  five  miles  south  of  the  Grand.    Here  at  one  point  the  hills  of  Cre- 
taceous shales  are  covered  with  a  large  mass  of  eruptive  rock.    South- 
west of  this  are  two  dikes  of  light  gray  or  greenish  white  porphyritic 
trachyte,  which  intersect  each  other  at  their  southern  end.    One  of  these 
(likes  is  vertical,  toward  which  the  other  inclines,  probably  connecting 
with  it  below  the  surfnce.    Mr.  Marvine  says : — "  The  trend  of  these  two 
[likes   is  toward  a  hill  which  lies  about  eleven  miles  from  the  Grand, 
anil  which,  in  its  isolation  and  abruptness,  presents  a  unique  topograph- 
ical feature  on  the  otherwise  regularly  formed  valley,  and  therefore  in. 
dicates  some  equally  unique  geological  facf'.t    This  hill  is  composed  of 
movssive  beds  of  trachyte  separated  by  layers  of  soft  Cretaceous  shales. 
The  '^intrusive  masses"  of  trachyte,  Mr.  Marvine  says,  are  "of  Post-Cre- 
taceous age,  which,  instead  of  breaking  across  the  strata,  here  followed 
along  their  planes  of  bedding,  and  forcing  apart  and  upward  the  strata 
between  which  they  wedged  themselves,  caused  them  to  incline  east- 
ward at  a  steeper  angle  than  those  on  either  side".!    In  one  place,  three 
of  the  beds  of  trachyte  are  united  in  one,  and  near  this  is  what  appears 
to  be  the  side  or  edge  of  a  flow,  against  which  the  undisturbed  slates 
abut  on  the  south,  (lip[)iug  10°  east.    From  this  point  north,  the  trachyte 
becomes  a  layer,  and  resting  on  it  are  the  slates  that  have  been  turned 
up  by  it.    The  beds  included  between  the  trachyte  layers  gradually 
increase  their  dip  in  ascending  the  hill. 

On  the  west  side  of  Blue  Kiver  is  a  massive  hill,  also  apparently  of 
trachyte,  a  remnant  of  the  thickening  dike,  with  the  capping  slates 
eroded  away.  The  rock  throughout  is  a  handsome  porphyritic  trachyte 
with  a  tendency  to  very  large  feldspar  crystals.  The  lower  bed  of 
trachyte  rests  on  the  sandstones  of  the  Dakota  group  (No.  1  Cretaceous), 
The  seilimentary  rocks  seem  to  have  been  but  little  affected  by  any  heat 
that  may  have  accompanied  the  eruption. 

Park  View  Mountain  is  in  the  divide 'between  Middle  and  North  Parks. 
From  the  description  given  of  the  rock,  and  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 
Spanish  Peaks,  I  have  included  it  in  the  eruptive  class.  Mr.  Marvine 
Hays  of  it  and  an  adjacent  hill  that  they  are  composed  of  horizontal 
Lignitic  rocks,  with  dikes  of  a  handsome  porphyritic  trachyte.  Where 
several  dikes  intersect  or  occur  near  one  another,  their  combined  re- 
sistance to  erosion  has  formed  a  hill,  every  spur  of  which  contains  a 
dike.  The  rock  is  a  grayish-green  paste,  with  numerous  large  well- 
formed  crystals  of  white  orthoclase  and  short  hexagonal  crystals  of  a 
Koft  dark  green  chlorite.  In  physical  appearance,  it  resembles  the  rock 
of  West  Spanish  Peak. 

•Annual  Report  Uuitecl  States  Geological  Survey  for  1873,  ld74,  pp.  174,  \r<Xi,  Ibd. 

tAiuiual  Report  Uuited  States  Geological  Survey  for  1873,  1874,  p.  186. 

Mhid, 
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MOUNT  GUYOT  AREA. 

Northwest  of  South  Park,  in  the  divide  betweeu  it  and  Middle  Park. 
Ih  a  ^roup  of  mouu tains  that,  topographically,  are  connected  witb  botb 
the  Park  and  Front  Ranges,  the  continental  divide  following  its  crest 
from  one  range  to  the  other  Geologically,  however,  this  group  is  dis- 
tinct from  them,  being  of  later  origin  and  due  to  eruptive  action.  The 
mountains  are  composed  of  gray  eruptive  granite,  porphyritic  trachyte, 
and  metamorphosed  sedimentaries,  with  interbedded  igneous  rockjs 
There  are  two  sub-groups,  viz.  Mount  Guyot  and  Silverbeels. 

Mount  Guyot — The  rock  of  Mount  Guyot  is  corn  pact  and  light-color«Hl, 
not  to  be  distinguished  in  appearance  from  tine-grained  granite.  Itlie.s 
on  the  slopes  of  the  peak  in  slab-like  masses,  with  rusty-colored  surfaces, 
and  rings  beneath  the  blows  of  the  hammer.  Near  the  summit  of  the 
peak,  it  is  intersected  by  a  dike-like  mass  of  very  compact  green  nw^k,  in 
which  crystals  of  feldspar  are  porphyritically  imbedded.  Between  tht* 
peak  and  the  metamorphic  Archooan  rocks  that  prevail  to  tiie  eastward 
in  the  Front  Range,  are  fragments  of  metamorphosed  sandstone  and  ar 
gillaceous  slate.  They  could  not  be  traced  north  or  south  of  the  s;iddle 
in  which  they  are  exposed,  and  appear  to  have  been  caught  during  the 
upheaval  of  the  mountain  and  wedged  between  the  Archaean  rocks  ami 
the  eruptive  rock  of  the  mountain  (see  page  213,  Report  United  Statt^s^ 
Geological  Survey,  1873).  South  of  Mount  Guyot,  the  mountains  are 
composed  of  jiorphyritic  trachyte.  It  weathers  like  the  rock  of  Mount 
Guyot,  and,  like  it,  is  phonolitic.  On  the  east  side  of  Tarryall  Creek, 
above  the  village  of  Hamilton,  it  rests  on  the  Dakota  sandstones,  which 
dip  under  it,  changed  into  quartzites. 

Silverheeh, — The  Silverheels  grouii  is  separated  from  the  Mount 
Guyot  group  by  Tarryall  Creek.  Silverheels  is  the  principal  peak,  ami 
is  composed  of  stratified  rocks  of  probable  Upper  Carboniferous  age, 
with  interlaminated  igneous  rocks.  The  strata  dip  approNimately  to 
the  eastward  at  an  angle  of  3(P,  and  are  much  metamorphosed.  From 
the  summit  of  the  peak,  the  outcrops  can  be  traced,  extern! ing  south- 
ward into  South  Park,  w  here  the  sections  show  them  to  be  unchangeih* 
At  the  head  of  Tarryall  Creek,  dikes  penetrate  the  sedimentaries,  and 
are  doubtless  connected  with  those  of  Silver  Ileels  Mountain.  East  of 
Silver  Heels  is  a  comparatively  low  rounded  hill  of  porphyritic  rock, 
and  in  the  Park  are  several  igneous  ridges,  all  probably  of  the  same  age 
and  alike  in  general  character.  The  Park  Range  in  the  region  of  Mount 
Lincoln  and  southward  presents  abundant  evidences  of  the  sa  Jie  igneous 
action  in  the  intrusion  of  porphyritic  igneous  rocks  in  schists  and  rocks 
of  Palaeozoic  age.t  The  proximity  of  the  Sa watch  Range,  of  which  the 
Park  Range  is  really  a  part,  tends  to  complicate  matters,  and  leaves  us 

"Annual  Ki'port  Unittd  States  Geological  Survey  for  1S73, 1874,  pp.  '214>219. 
t/Mrf.,  pp.  11-47,225-236. 
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ill  doubt  as  to  tbe  amount  of  elnvation  iu  the  latter  to  be  attributed  to 
the  force  which  cau8ed  the  uplittiu^  of  Mount  Guyot  and  Silverheels 
Mountain. 

ELK  MOUNTAINS. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  iu  the  space  at  command  here  to  give  a  com- 
plete description  of  the  Elk  Mountains.  For  details,  the  reader  is  rel'erred 
to  the  Reports  of  the  Survey  for  1873  and  1874. 

Topograph i(!ally,  the  Elk  Mountains  might  be  considered  merely  as  a 
>il>ur  from  the  Sawatch  Range,  separated  only  by  a  high  saddle.  When 
we  study  them  ch)sely,  we  find  that  geologically  they  are  entirely  distinct 
The  Elk  Mountains  consist  of  four  areas  of  igneous  rock  separated  by  syn- 
clinal depressions  tilled  with  sedimentanes.  The  eruptive  force  seems  to 
have  acted  along  a  line  possessing  a  trend  northwest  and  southeast,  thus 
giving  the  mountains  the  character  of  a  sm  ill  range,  from  which  the 
beds  dip  away  to  the  northeast  an<l  southwest.  Ah)ng  this  line  there 
are  four  areas  of  igneous  rock,  which  st-em  to  mark  foci  of  greatest 
force.  These  areas  are  named  from  their  prominent  peaks  as  follows, 
commencing  at  the  southeast:  Italian,  White  Rock,  Snow  Mass,  and 

m 

Sopris.  Between  them,  the  peaks  composed  of  sedimentary  beds  rise  to 
an  4*qual  and  in  some  instances  to  even  a  greater  altitmle  than  do  those 
of  igneous  rock.  The  eruptive  material  appears  to  have  carried  up  the 
sedimentary  series,  breaking  and  bursting  through  the  strata.  Subse- 
quent erosion  has  renjoved  an  immense  amount  of  material,  and  strata 
that  may  have  continued  uninterruptedly  across  the  mountains  have 
been  removed.  This  erosion  would  naturally  have  the  most  etfect  <)ver 
the  centers  of  greatest  force,  the  disturbance  of  the  strata  breaking  them 
and  rendering  them  more  readily  aflected  by  the  eroding  agents  The 
sedimentary  rocks  between  the  areas  are  much  disturbed  by  a  fault-fold 
fully  described  in  Mr.  Holmes's  report  for  1874,*  caused  by  the  same 
igneous  rock  which  has  not  reached  the  surface.  I  shall  now  take  up 
the  areas  as  named  above. 

Italian  area, — At  Italian  Peak  a  small  mass  of  the  eruptive  material 
has  forced  its  way  through  the  primordial  rocks,  carrying  a  jjortiou  of 
them  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The  quartzites  at  the  base  of  the 
series  are  highly  metamorphosed,  and  irregular  layers  of  the  igneous  rock 
that  have  beeu  thrust  between  the  strata  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  the 
junction  with  the  main  mass.  On  the  east  side  of  the  i)eak,  a  small  patch 
of  quartzites  has  been  caught  between  the  eruptive  rock  and  the  adja- 
cent metamorjihic  xVrchaiau  rocks,  as  in  the  case  near  Mount  Guyot, 
already  mentioned. 

In  the  Italian  area,  we  have  the  only  instance  in  the  Elk  Mountains  of 
visible  contact  between  the  eruptive  granite  and  the  Arch jbiu  rocks, 
and  the  two  are  seen  to  be  utterly  ditterent.  The  rock  of  Italian  Peak 
is  line-grained,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  granite.     It  is  i<lentical 

*Anuual  lieport  Uuited  fcjtate8  Geolut;ical  Survey  for  1874,  Itt7l5,  pp.  t)d-70. 
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in  appearance  with  that  of  Moant  Gayot.    In  a  dike  extending  south 
of  east  from  the  peak,  it  is  trachytic. 

Whit€  Bock  area, — This  area  is  named  from  White  Rock  Peak,  and 
is  the  most  irregular,  from  the  fact  that  on  the  center  of  the  mass  a 
portion  of  the  Palaeozoic  strata  still  remain.  The  igneous  rock  is  ex- 
posed around  the  base  of  the  stratified  mass.  The  Palaeozoic  rocks 
have  been  carried  up  with  the  eruptive  mass,  and  now  rest  upon  it  in 
almost  horizontal  position,  forming  the  Castle  group  of  peaks.  Castle 
Peak  has  an  elevation  of  1,415  feet,  while  White  Rock  Peak,  the  high- 
est peak  of  igneous  rock  in  the  area,  has  an  elevation  of  13,357  feet. 
West  of  the  Castle  group,  the  connection  with  the  beds  that  dip  to  the 
northeast  from  the  mountains  is  not  broken.  On  the  south  and  west 
sides  of  the  area,  the  general  dip  of  the  strata  is  to  the  southwest^ 
although  near  it  there  is  considerable  confusion  in  the  beds  from  the 
presence  of  the  fault-fold,  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  They  are 
penetrated  by  dikes  and  sheets  of  igoeous  rock,  and  in  places  are  coai- 
pletely  overturned.  In  the  synclinal  between  the  White  Rock  and 
Snow  Mass  areas,  the  strata  are  of  Carboniferous  age.  There  are  no 
merous  dikes,  and  the  beds  are  considerably  metamorphosed.  The 
peaks  into  which  these  sedimentaries  are  eroded  attain  as  great  an 
elevation  as  do  the  eruptive  peaks  in  the  adjacent  areas.  The  eruptive 
rock  is  generally  granitic  in  appearance. 

Snow  Mass  area, — This  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  eruptive  areas  of 
the  Elk  Mountains,  containing  about  forty  square  miles.  On  the  south 
and  southwestern  sides  of  the  area,  the  stratified  rocks  are  much 
disturbed.*  On  the  southwest,  the  Cretaceous  is  in  contact  with  the 
eruptive  granite.  On  the  north  and  east,  the  Palseozoic  rocks  rest  on  it. 
East  of  the  area  is  a  dike  or  sheet  of  igneous  rock  between  layers  of  the 
Palaeozoic  formations.  It  was  once  doubtless  connected  with  the  mass  of 
the  main  area.  Erosion  of  the  valley  of  Snow  Mass  Creek  has  cat 
across  it  and  broken  the  connection.  Between  the  Snow  Mass  area 
and  Sopris  area  is  a  synclinal  of  sedimentaries. 

Sopris  area, — This  is  the  most  northern  and  most  symmetrical  of  the 
Elk  Mountain  areas.  The  sedimentaries  are  seen  dipping  away  from  it 
on  all  sides.  On  the  west,  erosion  has  removed  a  portion  of  them,  so 
that  a  tongue  of  the  igneous  rock  extends  westward  from  the  mass  of 
which  Sopris  Peak  is  the  center.  In  the  areas  just  described,  the  rocks 
are  generally  compact  and  fine-grained,  like  the  granite  (?)  of  Mount 
Guyot.  In  the  dikes  radiating  from  the  central  masses,  the  trachytic 
character  is  prevalent.  In  some  of  them,  however,  the  rock  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  central  eruptive  areas. 

West  Elk  groups, — Southwest  of  the  Elk  Mountains  are  a  number 
of  isolated  mountain  groups,  thovse  nearest  the  main  range  being  gen- 
erally included  with  it.    As  we  recede  from  the  Elk  Mountains,  they  l)«^ 

*  8e(^  Hections  D  and  E  on  8li(34^t  opposite  p.  72,  Annual  Report  of  United  Stat««  6«^ 
logical  Survey  for  1874. 
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come  more  and  more  isolated.  The  principal  moantain-m asses  close  to 
the  main  Blk  Mountains  are  Crested  Batte,  (rothic  Mountain,  and 
Cinnamon  and  Treasury  Mountains,  from  which  they  are  separated 
by  Kock  Creek  and  East  River. 

Crested  Butte  and  Gothic  Mountain  are  both  trachytic,  and  are  prob- 
ably connected  by  a  dike.  The  eruptive  material  appears  to  have  been 
pushed  up  throug:h  a  fissure,  and  spread  in  sheet  like  masses  between 
the  Cretaceous  layers,  especially  at  Gothic  Mountain.*  The  latter  is 
named  from  the  Gothic  s^iires  into  which  its  rocks  have  been  eroded. 
This  is  a  common  form  of  weathering  in  tiiese  isolated  mountains. 

CinnauKm  and  Treasury  Mountains  are  composed  mainly  of  sedi- 
mentary beds  much  metamorphosed.  The  former  is  of  Cretaceous  shales 
intersected  by  dikes.  Treasury  Mountain  is  an  oval-shaped  quaquaver- 
sal,  composed  of  Paleozoic  rocks,  with  Jurassic  and  Lower  Cretaceous 
reaching  high  up  on  the  arch,  while  Cretaceous  shales  are  ranged 
around  and  support  the  base.  The  entire  series  up  to  the  Middle 
Cretaceous  is  highly  metamorphosed  and  intersected  by  numerous  dikes. 

West  and  southwest  of  these  groups  are  those  described  in  the  Report 
for  1874  (pp.  16;3-I68).  In  these  the  isolated  character  is  beautifully 
sboi^n.  They  stand  like  islands  in  a  sea  of  Cretaceous  rocks.  The 
latter  are  tipped  against  the  eruptive  nuclei  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
around  the  margins  of  the  mountains.  Oily  one  of  the  groups  (An- 
thracite groupt)  has  the  Hppearance  of  a  range.  The  most  western 
group  is  about  forty  miles  from  the  central  portion  of  the  Elk  Mountains. 
The  rocks  in  these  areas  differ  somewhat  among  themselves,  although 
there  is  a  general  resemblance  in  all  to  those  of  the  Blk  Mountains.  In 
Mount  Marcellina,  and  in  the  large  area  adjacent  on  the  north,  it  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  the  Elk  Mountain  granite  (!),  and  yetiii  some 
places  it  grades  into  a  por])hyritic  trachyte.  In  the  more  southern  and 
western  areas,  the  trachytic  charauter  prevails,  especially  so  in  the  dikes 
and  intrusive  sheets.  Mount  Owen  is  composed  of  highly  metamor- 
phosed shales  and  sandstones  with  intersecting  dikt^s,  closely  resembling 
Cinnamon  Mountain.  From  the  igneous  masses,  both  dikes  and  intru- 
sive sheets  radiate,  intersecting  and  separating  the  sedimentary  strata. 
The  most  western  large  area|  seems  to  have  had  three  centers  of  eleva- 
tion, connected  by  narrow  belts  of  igneous  rock.  Fragments  of  the 
shales  have  been  caught  in  the  eruptive  rock.  West  of  this  area, 
between  two  low  hills,  is  a  finger  like  mass  of  trachyte  rising  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  surrounding  almost  horizontal  Cretaceous  shales. 

STEHRA  LA   SAL. 

The  Sierra  La  Sal  is  in  latitude  38^  30',  longitU(f^  1()90  15',  about  120 
miles  west  of  the  Elk  Mountains.     Although  composed  of  three  groups, 

*  See  sections  J  audG  on  sheet  opposite  p.  72,  Lieport  United  Sttites  Geolourical  Siir/ey, 
1874. 

t  Area  A  on  map  opposite  p.  16B,  Report  United  States  Geological  Snrvey,  1874. 

t  Area  F  on  map  opposite  p.  166,  Report,  H74. 
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it  i8  the  result  of  one  uplift,  the  sedimentary  saddlen  separating  three 
eruptive  centers  each  having  a  much  great4»r  elevation  than  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Compared  with  the  Elk  Mountains,  its  structure  is 
simple. 

Ah  we  approach  the  mountains,  the  sedimentary  strata  are  seen  rising 
on  their  bases,  and  in  the  northern  group  the  red  beds  (Trias!)  dipping 
eastward  50°  to  60^  form  a  portion  of  some  of  the  outlving  peaks.  In 
the  middle  group,  remnants  of  Cretaceous  strata  are  found,  resting  hori- 
zontally on  the  highest  peak.  In  the  southern  group,  the  sandstones  of 
the  Dakota  group  dip  steeply  from  the  east,  west,  and  vsouth  sides,  aud 
curve  over  the  summits  of  several  of  the  lower  peaks. 

The  peaksof  the  Sierra  La  Sal  have  an  elevation  of  from  1  l,(M)0  to  13,(I0(» 
feet,  rising  from  7,000  to  9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  Grand  River,  which 
lies  on  the  north,  and  from  7,300  to  8,500  feet  above  the  Dolores,  which 
is  on  the  east.  These  rivers  flow  through  cations  that  are  from  1,500  to 
2,000  feet  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  area  occu- 
pied by  the  mountains  is  about  100  sfpiare  miles,  only  a  small  part  being 
of  the  eruptive  rock.  The  rock  is  compose<l  of  a  light  gray  leldspathic 
matrix,  with  crj^stals  of  feldspar  and  acicular  hornblende,  porpliyriti- 
cally  imbedded.  The  igneous  peaks  are.  sharp,  and  connected  by  nar 
row  ridges  separating  amphitheaters  which  head  the  drainage  of  the 
inonntains. 

The  Sierra  La  Sal  has  been  formed  by  the  upheaval  of  an  igneoiijj 
mass,  which  has  broken  through  the  lower  strata,  carrying  up  their 
broken  en<ls.  When  the  Cretaceous  beds  were  reached,  the  resistance 
seems  to  have  been  small  enough  to  allow  portions  of  the  strata  to  In* 
carried  to  the  top  of  the  mountains.  In  some  of  the  peaks  of  the  mid 
die  group,  there  are  included  fragments  of  the  shales.  As  far  as  noted, 
there  are  no  radial  dikes  in  the  Sierra  La  Sal. 

SIERRA   ABAJO. 

The  Sierra  Abnjo  is  a  little  west  of  south  from  the  Sierra  La  Sal  and 
about  forty  miles  distant.  It  was  visited  during  the  summer  of  1876  by 
Mr.  Holmes,  and  from  his  report  1  condense  the  following  description:— 

The  mountains  consist  of  a  number  of  small  groups  of  volcanic  sum- 
mits. The  trend  is  not  sufficiently  marked  to  make  a  well-defined  range. 
The  individual  groups  >ire  more  like  small  ranges,  but  collectively  they  are 
rather  a  group.  The  eruptive  material,  although  probably  from  the  same 
uucleus,  seems  to  have  forced  its  way  through  the  lower  sedimentary 
strata  by  a  number  of  channels.  When  the  yielding  Cretaceous  shales 
were  njet  with,  it  ap|>eurs  to  have  carried  them  up,  and  to  have  intruded 
sheets  between  the  strata.  Portions  of  the  shales  are  Ktill  found  iu  all 
parts  of  the  group,  having  been  caught  in  the  eruptive  material.  The 
low  saddles  between  the  groui)s  are  invaiiably  composed  of  metamor- 
phosed Cretaceous  shales. 

On  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  the  Dakota  group  and  overlying  shales 
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are  seen  dipping  away  from  the  eruptive  nnclens.  Compared  with  the 
Sierra  La  Sal,  there  is,  in  the  Sierra  Abajo,  a  tendency  to  more  rounded 
summits.  There  is  a  general  aniformity  in  height,  and  some  of  the 
monntains  are  even  flat  topped.  Their  general  height  above  the  sand- 
stone of  tiie  Dakota  group  being  so  nearly  the  thitjkness  of  the  Creta- 
ceous shales,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  the  trachyte  never  reached  the 
snrface,  but  was  stopped  by  the  massive  sandstone  at  the  base  of  the 
Ujiper  Cretaceous,  which  doubtless  once  prevailed  over  the  whole  area. 
The  rock  of  the  Abajo  is  a  porphyritic  rock,  like  that  ot*  the  Sierra  La 
Sal.  Dr.  Newberry  visited  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sierra  in  LS59,  and 
also  GOusidere<l  it  to  be  locally  upheaved.* 

SAN  JUAN   AREAS. 

Under  this  head  I  arrange  the  groups  lying  between  the  San  Juan 
Mountains  and  the  San  Juan  River.  They  were  studierl  by  Mr.  Holmes 
ill  LS75  and  1876,  and  are  as  follows:  San  Miguel,  La  Plata,  El  Late, 
and  Carriso.  The  San  Miguel  area  is  nearest  to  the  Elk  Mountains, 
from  which  it  is  distant  nearly  100  miles. 

SAN  MIGUEL  AREA. 

This  area  is  some  sixty  miles  east  of  the  Sierra  Abjijo,  and  consists 
of  four  or  five  groups  of  comparatively  simple  structure.  They  are  the 
Mount  Wilson  group,  the  Bear  Creek  group,  the  Dolores  group,  and  the 
Lone  Cone  group.  They  lie  between  the  heatls  of  the  San  Miguel,  Do- 
lores, and  Animas  Rivers.  The  Mount  Wilson  and  Bear  Creek  groups 
were  visited  by  Dr.  Eridlich  in  1874.  t  He  recognized  them  as  isolate<l 
eruptions.  The  eruptive  rock  is  a  greenish  paste,  with  innumerable 
white  cr^'Stals  of  oligoclase,  which  are  set  off  to  advantage  by  accompa- 
nying black  crystals  of  hornblende.  In  general,  the  igneous  rock  rests 
on  the  sedimentaries,  with,  in  some  places,  intruded  sheets  between  the 
strata.  The  western  groups  were  visited  by  Mr.  Holmes  in  1876.  The 
rock  is  similar  to  that  already  described,  and  is  generally  found  resting 
on  the  Cretaceous  shales,  which  are  usually  metamorphosed.  There  are 
namerons  dikes  in  the  region,  and  fragfuents  of  shales  are  often  included 
in  the  igneous  rock,  as  at  Lone  Cone.  The  sources  of  the  eruptive  ma- 
terial are  generally  obscnred,  but  the  probability  is  that  it  came  through 
fissures  and  spread  out  in  the  shales. 

LA  PLATA   AREA. 

The  La  Plata  Mountains,  lying  from  20  to  30  miles  south  of  the  San 
Miguel  Mountains,  are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  on  account  of 
the  relations  of  the  igneous  rocks  to  the  sedimentaries  and  the  degree  to 
which  the  metamorphism  of  the  latter  has  been  effected  by  contact  with 
the  erupted  material.  Mr.  Holmes's  report  for  1875  describes  the  area  in 
detail.    The  mountains  are  composed  in  part  of  eruptive  material  and 

^  Exploring  Expedition  to  Junction  of  Grand  and  Green  Kivers,  p.  100. 

t  Antiual  Report  United  States  Geological  Survey  for  1874, 1876,  pp. 207-208. 
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metauiorpboAed  sedimeutaries.  The  latter  are  80  changed  in  places  that 
their  origiual  character  is  entirely  lost,  and  it  is  only  by  tracing  tbem 
continuoaaly  from  points  where  they  are  unchanged  thai  they  can  be  rec 
ognized  as  sedimentary.  There  are,  perhaps,  two  areas  of  the  i>orphyritic 
igneous  rock,  and  they  were  once  doubtless  connected.  From  the  central 
nuclei  there  are  radiating  dikes  and  intruded  sheets.  On  the  north, 
Carboniferous  rocks  prevail  between  the  La  Plata  Mountains  and  the  Sao 
Miguel  Mountains.  Carboniferous  also  prevails  to  the  east,  while  on  the 
west  and  southwest  the  Cretaceous  rocks  are  in  contact  with  the  igneoas 
rock.  On  the  south,  the  Cretaceous  and  underlying  formations,  as  far  as 
the  TriasKtic,  are  seen  dipping  away  from  the  mountains.  In  the  region  of 
the  La  Plata  M'ountains,  there  is  a  general  dip  of  the  stratified  beds  to 
the  westward.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mountains,  there  is  a 
local  dipping  away  from  the  eruptive  centre  or  centres.  The  rock  of 
the  La  Plata  area  resembles  that  of  the  areas  already  described. 

EL  LATE  AREA. 

The  El  Late  area  is  32  miles  west  of  south  from  the  La  Plata  Mouut 
ains  and  about  48  miles  east  of  south  from  the  Sierra  Abajo.  It  is  com- 
posed of  trachyte  of  considerable  variety  in  color  and  texture,  being 
light  and  dark,  fine-grained  and  coarse.  There  is  a  general  uplift  ot 
the  sedimentaries  surrounding  the  group  of  mountains,  and  immediately 
at  the  base  the  edges  of  the  strata  are  sharply  upturned,  except  at  the 
north,  where  the  sandstones  of  the  Dakota  group  pass  underthe  erupted 
material.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  spreading  of  the  trachyte  here 
at  the  time  of  its  pouring  out.  The  area  of  trachyte  is  somewhat  oval- 
shaped,  being  4  miles  long  and  about  1£  miles  in  width,  with  a  north  and 
south  axis.  There  is  one  principal  peak — Ute  Peak — at  the  northern  end 
of  the  area.  On  the  east  side,  the  Cretaceous  shales  prevail,  extending 
a  short  distance  around  the  northern  and  southern  ends.  On  the  west, 
the  Dakota  group  outcrops,  with  the  underlying  variegated  shales  ap- 
pearing as  we  go  south.  There  are  included  masses  of  the  Cretaceoas 
shales,  distorted  and  metamorphosed,  in  all  parts  of  the  trachyte.  The 
erupted  material  appears  to  have  been  forced  out  through  fissures, 
causing  a  general  uplift,  and  on  reaching  the  Cretaceous  shales  it  spread 
laterally.  How  far  it  reached  vertically,  we  cannot  now  tell.  There  is 
but  one  point — the  Ute  Peak — where  there  is  sufficient  thickness  to  have 
penetrated  the  sandstones  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous;  but  we  must  re- 
member that  the  erosion  subsequent  to  the  eruption  affected  uot  only 
the  sedimentaries  but  also  the  trachyte  itself.  At  the  north  is  a  dike 
extending  northward  from  the  main  mass. 

OABBISO  AREA. 

The  Carriso  is  another  of  the  groups  studied  by  Mr.  Holmes.  It  is 
32  miles,  a  little  east  of  south,  from  the  Sierra  Abajo  and  28  miles  south- 
west of  El  Late,  and  is  a  ffood  example  of  the  isolated  mountain  struct- 
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ure.  It  is  an  islaQd  of  tracbyte  in  a  sedimentary  sea.  The  surrounding 
formations  belong  to  the  Lower  Cretaceous,  Jurassic,  and  Triassic,  with 
perhaps  two  small  outcrops  of  the  Upper  Carboniferous.  There  is  a 
central  nucleus  of  trachyte,  from  which  the  sedimentaries  dip  away  to 
a  limited  extent,  and  then  flatten  out,  i.  e.,  become  horizontal  On  these 
acMlimentaries,  and  dipping  with  them,  is  a  bed  of  trachyte  of  similar 
character  to  that  of  the  central  nucleus.  In  the  uplift,  great  fragments 
of  the  stratified  beds  have  been  caught  and  are  held  as  in  a  vise.  In 
mo8t  of  the  areas  already  described,  the  trachyte  has  been  in  the  Creta- 
ceous shales.  In  the  Carriso,  erosion  has  removed  the  shales,  and  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  occurs  in  the  underlying  strata. 

The  trachyte  resting  on  the  sedimentaries  lies  on  the  Lower  Creta- 
ceous, and  probably  represents  a  portion  of  a  mass  that  was  pushed  from 
the  nucleus  to  the  sides  and  forced  between  the  strata.  By  erosion,  the 
connection  with  the  central  mass  has  been  broken,  as  in  a  similar  case 
mentioned  when  describing  the  Snow  Mass  area  of  the  Elk  Mountains. 
Whether  the  original  flow  ever  reached  the  surface,  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  say,  on  account  of  the  enormous  amount  of  subsequent 
erosion. 

In  reviewing  the  descriptions  given  above,  it  will  be  noticed  that, 
although  the  areas  differ  somewhat,  they  still  possess  points  of  general 
resemblance,  and  that  in  the  Elk  Mountains  and  adjacent  groups  we 
can  find  examples  of  the  structure  seen  in  the  other  groups. 

It  is  a  question  in  the  case  of  the  areas  in  Blue  Kiver  Valley,  at  Sil- 
verheels,  and  in  the  Park  Range,  whether  the  intrusive  layers  noted 
between  the  sedimentaries  came  through  fissures,  and  thence  followed 
the  planes  of  stratification,  or  were  intruded  laterally  from  some  central 
mass,  as  is  the  case  in  the  southwestern  or  San  Juan  groups  and  at 
various  places  in  the  Elk  Mountains.  Mr.  Marvine  believed  the  former 
in  regard  to  the  Blue  River  area,  and  notes  places  where  the  strata  were 
broken  across  to  the  extent  of  several  feet.  On  the  west  side  of  Blue 
fiiver  is  a  hill  of  trachyte,  which  is  the  central  mass  from  which  these 
intrusive  sheets  may  have  come,  if  we  take  the  other  view.  At  Silver- 
heels  and  in  the  Park  Range,  we  have  not,  so  far  as  known,  any  such 
centre.  The  following  are  the  principal  points  of  resemblance  between 
tht*  various  areas  : — 

1.  Their  isolation.  On  glancing  at  a  map  containing  all  the  areas 
colored,  the  first  thing  noticed  is  their  isolation.  They  seem  to  be  scat- 
tered about  without  any  system.  This  isolation  is  distinctly  recognized 
in  the  Spanish  Peaks,  in  the  Middle  Park,  West  Elk,  and  San  Juan 
areas,  and  in  the  Sierra  La  Sal  and  Sierra  Abajo.  In  the  case  of  the 
Elk  Mountains  and  the  Mount  Guyot  area,  the  proximity  to  the  great 
mountain  ranges  is  apt  at  first  to  disguise  the  fact  of  their  isolation, 
whit*h,  however,  is  evident  on  a  closer  study.  Beyond  the  mountains, 
however,  they  stand  like  islands  rising  high  above  the  surrounding 
sedimentaries. 

2.  The  areas  all  present  abundant  evidence  of  their  eruptive  cb 
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acter.    This  is  distinctly  noted  in  the  descriptions  jost  given,  and  in  the 
reports,  where  they  are  described  in  detail. 

3.  There  is  a  general  resemblance  in  their  rocks. 

4.  Tiiey  occur  in  regions  of  sedimentary  rocks  rather  than  in  those 
where  the  metamorphic  rocks  prevail. 

They  differ  as  follows: — 

1.  The  amount  of  disturbance  in  the  sedinientaries  caased  bv  the 
eruption  of  the  igneous  material  differs  very  considerably.  In  the  Elk 
Mountains,  the  sedimentaries  have  been  carried  up,  broken  off,  over- 
turned, intersected  by  dikes,  and  forced  apart  by  intrusive  sheets.  In 
other  areas,  the  erupted  material  appears  to  have  forced  its  way  through 
the  strata  and  spread  out  with  scarcely  any  disturbance.  Again,  in 
some  localities,  on  reaching  the  shales,  the  igneous  rock  has  pushed  its 
way  between  the  layers,  causing  an  uplift  in  the  upper  layers  b\  the 
wedge-like  lateral  intrusion,  while  the  lower  rocks  are  undisturbed.  In 
other  cases,  both  the  lower  and  upper  strata  are  tipped  up  at  the  ends  by 
the  passage  of  the  igneous  material  titrough  them.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  appears  to  follow  the  planes  of  stratification  instead  of  breaking 
across. 

2.  In  some  areas,  the  sedimentaries  are  highly  metamorphosed,  and 
in  others  seem  to  have  been  but  little  affected  by  any  heat  that  may 
have  attended  the  eruption. 

3.  Altiiongh  there  is  a  general  resemblance  in  the  rocks,  individn- 
ally  they  liiffer.  Some  of  the  groups  are  trachytic,  others  are  apparently 
granitic;  in  a  few,  we  seem  to  have  diorite,  and  other  areas  combine 

» 

within  their  limits  tiie  different  varieties. 

These  differences  are  only  in  degree,  and  prove  the  propriety  of  class- 
ing the  different  areas  together. 

Although  modified  in  several  instances,  the  general  plan  appears  to 
be  the  same.  The  igneous  material  came  up  through  fissures  in  die 
sedimentaries,  sometimes  tipping  up  their  ends,  and  sometimes  passing 
through  without  disturbing  them.  On  reaching  the  Cretaceous  shales, 
it  generally  spread  out  in  them,  and  pushed  into  and  across  tbeiu 
dikes  and  intrusive  sheets  of  the  same  igneous  rock.  The  elevation  in 
som<!  cases  appears  to  be  due  to  the  lateral  intrusion,  but  in  others,  a 
portion,  at  least,  of  the  elevation  is  due  to  actual  upheaval  caused  by 
the  eruptive  force.  The  mountains  as  they  now  exist  are  doubtless 
largely  the  result  of  erosion,  the  hard  igneous  rock  opposing  greater 
resistance  to  erosive  influences  than  do  tlie  surrounding  soft  sediment- 
ary beds. 

Did  the  eruptive  matt»rial  originally  reach  the  surface?  A  study  of 
the  southwestern  areas  would  seem  to  give  a  negative  answer  to  this 
question  ;  but  what  is  true  in  regard  to  particular  areas  cannot  be  ne<! 
essarily  predicated  of  all  the  areas.  If  the  mass  of  eruptive  material 
did  not  come  tt>  the  surface,  it  may  have  sent  out  dikes  that  did.  *  I» 
Park  View  Mountain,  the  dikes  occur  in  the  lignitic  beds.  Perhaps,  if 
we  could  go  far  enouiih  below  the  surface  there,  we  might  find  a  con- 
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ditioa  in  the  lower  strata  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  isolated  groups  of 
the  soathwest,  and  perhaps,  before  the  removal  of  the  Tertiary  in  the 
latter  region,  we  might  have  foand  moantains  similar  to  Park  View. 

I  have  noted  the  fact  that,  although  there  is  considerable  difference 
among  individual  specimens  of  the  rocks,  there  is  a  general  resemblance. 
Specimens  intermediate  between  the  most  diverse  can  be  found,  forming 
connecting  links.  In  the  descriptions  of  the  areas,  the  rock  is  sometimes 
called  trachyte  and  sometimes  granite?,  and  in  the  reports  of  the  Survey 
the  names  trachyte,  rhyolite,  and  eruptive  granite  are  all  used.  A  piece 
of  the  granite?  from  the  Elk  Mountains  or  from  Mount  Guyot,  compared 
with  the  trachyte  of  Middle  Park  or  any  of  the  West  Elk  groups,  or  with 
the  feldspathic  hornblendic  rocks  of  some  of  the  southwestern  areas  and 
the  Spanish  Peaks,  seems  utterly  different;  yet^  as  I  have  said,  we  can 
find  specimens  that  connect  them,  and  in  the  Elk  Mountains,  rocks  like 
those  of  the  other  areas  can  be  found  occurring  near  each  other  and  in 
the  same  manner.  In  the  larger  areas  of  the  Elk  Mountains,  the  rock  is 
compact  and  homogeneous,  resembling  a  finegrained  granite  or  syenite. 
In  the  smaller  areas  and  in  the  dikes,  the  trachy  tic  character  prevails, 
lo  the  southwest,  there  is  a  greater  abundance  of  hornblende,  and  tree 
quartz  does  not  appear  so  frequently.  Mica  is  abundant  in  some 
specimens,  but  oftener  does  not  show.  Until  a  chemical  and  microscopic 
examination  is  made,  we  have,  of  course,  but  imperfect  data  upon  which 
to  proceed  in  treating  of  the  rocks.  They  are  all  light-colored,  and  gen- 
erally porphyritic.  They  are  feldspathic  and  acidic  rather  than  basic. 
The  differences  may  be  due  partly  to  different  conditions  of  cooling  or 
different  degrees  of  pressure,  or  perhaps  to  differences  in  the  material 
from  which  they  are  derived.  Their  general  resemblance,  however, 
points  to  some  common  origin. 

In  the  Reports  for  1873  and  1874 1  was  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  trachy- 

tic  dikes  could  be  traced  to  the  junction  with  the -granitic?  masses,  the 

two  would  be  found  grading  into  each  other;  and  in  the  Report  for  1873 

I  referred  to  the  possibility  of  the  Elk  Mountain  eruptive  granite  being 

remelted  metamorphic  rocks.    I  am  more  than  ever  inclined  to  this 

opinion.    If  these  rocks  are  the  result  of  the  fusion  of  granitic  material, 

we  would  naturally  expect  to  see  differences  in  them.    It  is  a  cunons 

fact  that  in  the  San  Juan  groups,  beds  of  Cretaceous  age  alone  are  found 

included  in  the  igneous  mass.    It  would  seem  that,  in  passing  through 

the  older  rocks,  a  portion  of  them  at  least,  would  be  included  in  the  mass, 

Mr.  Holmes  suggests  that  they  have  been  so  included,  but  have  become 

a  part  of  the  igneous  material,  and  are  no  longer  recognizable.    In  the 

La  Plata  group,  he  assures  me  that  it  was  very  difficult  in  places  to  dis- 

tinguish  the  igneous  rock  from  the  changed  shales,  where  the  latter 

penetrated  it.    In  an  almost  vertical  dike  running  north  from  the  Gar- 

riso  group,  the  rock  is  a  dark  green  micaceous  rock,  closely  resembling 

a  micaceous  schist,  and  yet  it  is  igneous.     Whether  derived  from  the 

fusion  of  metamorphic  rocks,  or  having  come  from  the  infra- Archsean 
3bh 
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region,  they  are  still  igneous  in  all  their  history.  Another  interesting 
qnestion  is  as  to  tbe  age  of  the  eruptions.  In  mostx)f  the  areas,  all  that 
can  be  positively  said  is  that  they  are  Post  Cretaceous. 

In  one  of  tbe  West  Elk  areas,*  the  rocks  on  the  north  are  mainly  of 
Upper  Cretaceous  age.  On  the  south,  a  volcanic  breccia  is  in  contact 
with  the  igneous  area,  and  on  this  breccia,  a  short  distance  farther  soath. 
is  a  layer  of  rhyolitic  rocks  with  obsidian  at  the  base.  This  layer  dip> 
somewhat  steeply  to  the  south,  and  the  only  explanation  of  the  dip  is  to 
be  found  in  the  eruption  of  the  igneous  mass  of  the  area  under  considera 
tion.  The  layer  becomes  horizontal  as  we  go  south.  The  breccia^ 
which  presents  evidence  of  deposition  in  water,  rests  on  tbe  nptaroeii 
edges  of  the  Cretaceous  shales  and  the  sandstones  of  the  Dakota  groap, 
between  the  eruptive  area  and  the  Gunnison  River,  and  south  of  the 
river  is  on  the  granite,  gradually  thinning  out  until  the  rhyolitic  layers 
are  superimposed  to  the  granite.t  These  facts  show  that  after  the  Ore 
taceous  strata  were  deposited,  there  was  a  period  in  which  they  were 
above  water,  and  subjected  to  considerable  erosion.  Then  followed  a 
^subsidence,  during  which  the  breccia  was  deposited.  Then  cjame  the 
flow  of  the  rhyolitic  layers  from  some  point  south,  spreading  out  on  the 
breccia,  and  subsequently  the  eruption  of  the  trachytic  mass  of  the 
West  Elk  groups  followed,  tipping  up  the  rhyolitic  layers.  Here  we  have 
a  clew  to  the  age  of  at  least  one  area,  whether  or  not  it  can  be  applieii 
to  the  others.  Not  only  was  the  eruption  post- Cretaceous,  but  it  wi»> 
subsequent  to  considerable  erosion  that  was  also  postCret^aceous.  in 
Park  View  Mountain  and  at  Spanish  Peaks,  the  trachytic  dikes  intersect 
horizontal  liguitic  strata;  and,  if  we  accept  a  Tertiary  age  for  the  latter. 
we  have  a  Tertiary  or  post-Tertiary  age  for  the  eruption.  I  thiuk  it 
probable  that  the  eruptions  are  all  ot  the  same  age,  and  that  they  oc- 
curred after  the  elevation  of  the  mountain  ranges.  If  that  be  so,  we 
may  sketch  the  following  as  the  probable  plan: — 

1.  Progressive  subsidence  of  the  region,  accompanied  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  sediments,  the  successive  formations  overlapping  each  other;! 

2.  Following  this  subsidence,  the  contraction  accompanied  by  lateral 
pressure,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  mountain  ranges; 

3.  Attending  the  plication  of  the  strata,  heat  resulting  in  the  fusioo 
of  the  metamorphic  and  other  rocks;  and,  also, 

4.  Causing  fractures  and  fissures  in  the  sedimentary  strata,  through 
•which  the  igneous  rock  resulting  from  the  fusion  of  the  metamorphics 

was  forced,  forming,  in  connection  with  subsequent  erosion,  the  mount- 
ain masses  under  consideration  in  this  ])aper.§ 

*Ajea  F,  on  map  opposite  p.  16(),  Annual  Report  United  States  Geological  Survey  f>r 
1874. 

t  Annual  Report  United  States  Geological  Survey  for  1874, 1876,  pp.  168-171. 

t  See  article  on  Age  of  Rocky  Mountains  in  Colorado,  in  Silliman's  Journal,  Maitb. 
1877,  pp.  172-181. 

$  It  is  due  to  myself  to  state  that  this  article  was  prepared  in  February,  1867. 


ART.  XIX -REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  REGION  OF 
THE  JUDITH  RIVER,  MONTANA,  AND  ON  VERTEBRATE  FOS- 
SILS OBTAINED  ON  OR  NEAR  THE  MISSOURI  RIVER, 


By  E.  D.  Cope. 


[Plates  30-34.] 
LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 

Philadelphia,  March  15, 1877, 

Sib  :  I  send  you  herewith  a  synopsis  of  the  resalts  of  an  examination 
of  a  portion  of  the  region  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  conducted  by  myself 
during  the  past  summer.  The  expedition  was  fitted  out  at  Fort  Benton, 
and  commenced  geological  work  and  collecting  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Judith  River.  The  exploration  was  conducted  eastward  of  this  point, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Missouri,  as  far  as  AmelPs  Greek,  130  to  150  miles 
east  of  Fort  Benton,  following  the  general  course  of  the  river.  I  after- 
ward descended  the  Missouri  by  steamboat  as  far  as  Yankton,  Dak., 
and  took  advantage  of  many  delays  to  examine  the  geology  of  the 
neighborhood  of  its  shores.  The  survey  was  much  facilitated  by  the 
accounts  heretofore  given  by  yourself  of  these  regions,  and  I  was  able 
to  fully  corroborate  your  observations.  Especial  attention  was  given  to 
the  relations  of  the  lignite  beds  of  the  Judith  River  and  of  localities 
along  the  coarse  of  the  Missouri,  and  some  important  additions  to  the 
paleontology  of  the  formation  were  made.  To  descriptions  of  these 
fossils  are  added  some  accounts  of  species  from  the  Niobrara  Cretaceous 
of  Kansas. 

I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

B.  Jy.  COPE. 

Dr.  F.  V.  Haydbn, 

United  States  Oeologist-in^iharge. 


1. — GEOLOGY  OF  THE  JUDITH  BIYEB  FOBMATION. 

The  formation  through  which  the  Missouri  cuts  its  way  from  a  short 
distance  east  of  Cow  Island,  for  several  hundred  miles,  is,  as  was  orig- 
inally pointed  out  by  Dr.  Hayden,*  the  Fort  Pierre,  or  No.  4,  division  of 
the  Upper  Cretaceous.  Throughout  this  immense  extent  of  territory,  it 
appears  as  a  soft  blaokish  or  lead-colored  shale,  occasionally  varied  by 
beds  of  soft  sandstone  and  lignite.    Some  of  the  layers  are  saturated 

*  Transactions  Amer.  Pbilos.  Soc;  ItidO,  p.  123. 
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with  salts  of  soda  and  magnesia,  and  there  are  few  springs  which  rise 
throngh  it  in  which  these  substances  are  not  dissolved.  Where  these 
strata  are  exposed,  they  form  barren  tracts,  whose  surface  is  cracked 
and  crumbling,  as  though  the  access  of  moisture  had  occasioned  a  swell- 
ing 6f  the  mass.  Their  consistence  is  soft,  so  that  the  limbs  of  horses 
sink  into  them  sometimes  for  their  entire  length,  thus  rendering  it  dif- 
ficult to  traverse  them  with  pack-animals,  or,  indeed,  impossible  where 
they  constitute  steep  hills.  Although  to  be  found  in  other  localities 
and  horizons,  notably  in  the  Wahsatch  Tertiary  in  Wyoming,  these 
''  alkali  beds  "  are  nowhere  so  numerous  or  so  extensive  as  in  the  region 
of  Cretaceous  No.  4,  on  the  Upper  Missouri.  The  remains  of  Molluscs 
and  Vertebrates  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  soft  sandstones,  but  they  are 
also  abundant  in  the  rusty-brown  concretions  which  are  scattered  through 
the  shale.  These  round  or  oval  bodies  are  fissured,  and  the  cracks  are 
occupied  with  usually  crystalline  calcite.  The  dark  shales  are  covered 
by  a  layer  of  rusty  sandstone  of  variable  but  not  great  thickness,  which 
generally  contains  many  molluscous  fossils.  At  the  base  of  the  shales  is 
another  bed  of  sandstone  of  a  lighter  color,  usually  buff,  and  softer  and 
less  laminated  character.  It  readily  wears  into  bad-land  scenerv,  and 
does  not  contain  fossils  in  the  few  localities  where  1  observed  it.  Below 
this,  the  brown  clay-slate  reappeared  at  the  only  localities  where  I  sav 
the  underlying  bed,  i.  e.,  on  Dog  and  Birch  Greeks.  The  thickness  of 
the  lower  sandstone  varies  from  40  to  100  feet.  Not  far  above  it,  in  the 
shale  of  No.  4,  sometimes  lying  almost  on  it,  is  a  bed  of  lignite,  which 
varies  in  thickness  between  6  and  10  feet.  In  some  places,  tor  instance 
on  Dog  Creek,  this  lignite  possesses  some  value  as  fuel,  burning  with  a 
yellow  flame,  and  giving  out  considerable  heat,  although  it  lights  siowly. 
In  most  other  localities  it  is  very  impure,  and  contains  dicotyledonoas 
leaves  badly  preserved.  The  characteristio  shale  which  overlies  this 
bed  is  from  50  to  200  feet  in  thickness  in  the  region  of  the  Judith  Biver, 
while  on  the  lower  river,  for  example  in  the  Bound  Butte,  near  Fort 
Peck,  Mont.,  it  exhibits  a  thickness  of  nearly  1,000  feet  above  the 
water-level.  Its  layers  are  thin,  and  usually  so  soft  as  to  yield  readily  to 
the  action  of  the  weather;  it  is  cut  by  drainage- ravines  into  rounded 
hills,  excepting  where  the  overlying  rusty  sandstone  protects  it,  when 
it  forms  bluffs  with  steep  naked  sides.  Important  draiuage-chanuels 
cut  deep  caiions  into  it,  and  the  Missouri  engulfs  huge  masses  whenever 
its  current  Impinges  for  a  time  against  it. 

After  passing  through  an  uninterrupted  body  of  this  formation  for  100 
miles,  the  water  of  the  river,  at  about  60  m  iles  above  Fort  B  uford ,  exchan  ges 
its  purity  for  the  muddiness  which  gives  it  its  name,  and  which  it  keeps 
to  its  mouth,  even  giving  character  to  the  Mississippi  to  its  delta.  The 
river  receives  so  much  of  this  material  from  its  banks  that  it  is  neces- 
sarily depositing  it  at  every  point  where  the  rate  of  the  current  is  dimin- 
ished; hence  the  immense  sand  bars  which  everywhere  obstract  it^ 
navigation.  From  the  same  source  is  no  doubt  derived  a  large  portion 
of  the  sediment  -^—^  'Arms  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi. 
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Dr.  Hayden  has  already  pointed  oat  the  great  extent  of  this  formation 
traversed  by  the  Siissouri.  He  remarks  (1.  c.,  p.  126) : — "  Near  the  mouth 
of  the  Niobrara  Biver,  No.  4  appears  upon  the  summits  of  the  bluffs, 
surmouuting  No.  3.  At  the  foot  of  the  ^  Big  Bend ',  No.  3  passes 
beneath  the  water-level  of  the  river,  and  is  succeeded  by  No.  4,  which 
oceui>ies  the  country'  to  Grand  Biver,  where  No.  5  makes  its  appearance 
OD  the  summits  of  the  hills.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Gannon  Ball  Biver, 
the  Lignite  Tertiary  begins  to  overlap  the  Gretaceous  strata,  but  does  not 
entirely  conceal  them  along  the  banks  of  the  river  until  we  reach  Square 
Buttes,  about  30  miles  below  Fort  Glarke.  From  this  point  to  Milk 
Biver,  in  latitude  48^,  longitude  106^,  only  the  Miocene  beds  of  the 
great  lignite  basin  are  exposed.  ....  The  Tertiary  beds  continue 
to  overlap  the  Gretaceous,  gradually  thinning  out  upon  the  summits 
of  the  hills  until  we  i-each  the  mouth  of  the  Muscleshell  Biver, 
where  the  Gretaceous  bed  No.  4  occupies  the  whole  country."  This 
account  of  the  distribution  of  the  strata  is  confirmed  by  my  own  obser- 
vations, but  I  would  add  that  it  does  not  include  clear  mention  of  the 
extensive  exposure  of  the  Pierre  formation  over  the  country  between 
the  Poplar  Biver,  80  miles  above  old  Fort  Union,  and  the  Bound  Butte, 
220  miles  farther  up. 

In  approaching  the  mouth  of  the  Judith  from  the  northwest,  the  bluffs 
were  observed  to  have  the  section  represepted  by  Fig.  1,  Plate  30. 

The  section  represented  by  Fig.  2,  Plate  30,  was  taken  from  a  bluff 
formed  of  strata  uplifted  at  an  angle  of  40^,  dipping  northeast.  It  is  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Missouri,  twelve  miles  east  of  the  above  locality: — 

An  exposure  ver^-  similar  to  the  last  was  observed  on  Dog  Greek, 
three  or  four  miles  from  its  mouth,  where  the  thick  bed  of  lignite  already 
mentioned  occurs.  In  the  black  shale  at  its  summit,  I  obtained  con- 
siderable numbers  of  a  small  and  elegant  BaouUtes, 

These  sections  resemble  very  closely  two  given  by  Dr.  Hayden  (1.  c, 
p.  127)  as  occurring  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Judith  Basin  near 
AmelFs  Island,  60  miles  distant.  This  identity  of  structure  of  the 
opposite  borders  of  the  basin  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  relative  age  of  the  Fort  Union  beds  lower  down  the  river. 

As  regards  the  homotaxy  of  the  black  shale  No.  4,  some  light  is 
thrown  on  it  by  the  Vertebrate  fossils  which  I  obtained,  although  these 
are  not  numerous  at  any  locality  that  I  visited.  I  obtained  bones  of 
several  species  of  Pythonomarpha,  one  of  which  is  a  Mosasaurus.  An- 
other is  represented  by  a  humerus  which  resembles  that  of  a  Clidastes 
or  Plitecarptis,  The  greater  part  of  the  skeleton  of  a  huge  Elasmosaurua 
was  discovered,*  whose  vertebrse  so  strongly  resemble  those  of  E,  orien- 
talis  that  I  am  unable  to  distinguish  them.  The  premaxillary  bone  of 
Enchodua  is  a  common  fossil.    Now  Elasmosaurus  orientalia  is  character- 

*  And  obtaiDed  chiefly  through  the  assistance  of  George  B.  Clendenning,  of  Carroll, 
and  Capt.  Nicholas  Baesen,  of  Yankton,  to  whom  I  must  express  my  sense  of  the  obli- 
gation I  am  under. 
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iBtic  of  No.  4  in  New  Jersey,  as  is  also  the  only  species  of  Clidoites  from 
that  region,  neither  having  yet  been  found  in  No.  5. 

The  following  Molluaca  which  I  procured  from  this  formation  were 
identified  for  me  by  Mr.  Meek  a  short  time  before  his  death.  A  melan- 
choly interest  attaches  to  this  work,  aa  it  is  the  last  ever  done  by  our  late 
colleague: — Inoceramus  cHpHi  var.  bardbinii;  InoceramuSj  sp.  ondet: 
Baculitea  compresMUs  Say  (f ). 

A  questipn  remains  as  to  the  age  of  the  light-colored  (buff  or  white) 
sandstone  underlying  No.  4.  I  did  not  procure  any  fossils  from  it,  and 
Dr.  Hayden  did  not  bring  any  from  his  early  expedition  to  this  region. 
He  states,  however,  that  he  has  always  been  accustomed  to  regard  it  as 
the  Dakota,  or  No.  1.  He  describes  it  as  constituting  the  bad  lands  be- 
tween the  Judith  Basin  and  Fort  Benton,  which  have  been  described 
by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Prince  Neuwied,  and  others.  I  saw  but  an  oat- 
lying  portion  of  this  region  on  the  north  side  of  the  Missouri  near  to 
Eagle  Greek.  The  sandstone  is  not  so  hard  as  that  of  No.  1,  which  I 
have  observed  in  Wyoming,  but  resembles  much  that  of  No.  3  as  it  ex- 
ists in  New  Mexico.  Like  No.  3,  it  is  underlaid  by  a  dark  and  soft  shale 
(see  Fig.  2),  which  perhaps  represents  No.  2.  Geographically  consid- 
ered, it  is  appropriately  No.  3,  since  it  occupies  a  region  between  that 
occupied  by  Nos.  4  and  5,  and  Fort  Benton,  where  No.  2  is  extensively 
exposed.  Dr.  Hayden  expresses  the  view  that  Nos.  2  and  3  are  wanting 
from  the  region  of  the  Judith  (p.  128),  and  it  is  true  that  the  lithologi- 
cal  character  of  this  rock  is  different  from  that  of  No.  3  as  seen  in  Ne- 
braska and  Kansas. 

The  ferruginous  soft  sandstone  of  the  Fox  Hills  group  is  everywhere 
the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  black  shales  of  No.  4  below  and 
the  Judith  River  beds  above.  Its  thickness  is  so  much  less  than  that  of 
the  other  formations  that  it  seems  to  be  less  significant  than  either* 
and  there  is  nothing  yet  known  of  its  Vertebrate  palaeontology  in  the 
West,  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  its  separation  from  No.  4. 
Lithologically,  it  is  identical  with  several  sandstone  beds  of  the  Jnditb 
Biver  lacustrine  series,  although  its  fossils  are  marine.  It  is  a  soft 
sandstone,  varying  from  dark  rusty  to  brownish  buff  in  color,  usually 
fi*om  25  to  30  feet  in  thickness.  At  a  locality  on  the  high  bank  of  a 
small  stream  10  miles  west  of  Amell's  Creek,  I  obtained  the  following 
Vertebrate  fossils  from  it:  — 

Satiropterygia : — Uronautes  cetiforfnis  Cope,  Proc.  Acad.  Phila.,  1876, 
p.  346,  vertebrie,  limbs,  and  ribs. 

Rhynchoctphalia : — Champsosaurus^  sp.  indet.,  a  single  vertebra. 

Isospondyli: — Enchodus^  teeth. 

Elasmohranchii: — Lamna  and  Otodvs^  sp. 

The  Mollusca  were  identified  by  Mr.  Meek,  and  comprise  the  following 
species.    They  are  from  several  localities :  — 

BacvUtes  oratus  Say,  northwest  border  of  Judith  deposit. 

Baculites  anceps  Say,  Judith  River. 
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Scaphites  cJieyennensU  O.,  Battle  Creek,  Dakota. 

Inoceramus  pertenuis  M.  &  H.,  Judith  River. 

Tancredia  a^nericana  M.  &  H.,  northwest  border  and  Cow  Island. 

Cardiufh  speciosum  M.  &  H.,  Cow  Island. 

Cardium  subqtuidratum  Ed.  &  Shum.,  northwest  border. 

Mactraformosa  M.  &  H.,  Cow  Island. 

Mactra  alta  M.  &  H.,  northwest  border. 

Mactra  tcarrenana  M.  &  H.,  Battle  Creek. 

Lunatia  concinna  M.  &  H.,  Battle  Creek. 

Lncina  occidentalis  Morton,  northwest  border. 

Tellina  scitula  M.  &  H.,  Battle  Creek. 

Ctwulkea  shumardii  M.  &  H.,  Battle  Creek. 

Piestochilu^  scarborovii  M.  &  H.,  Battle  Creek. 

Pyropsis  bairdii  M.  &  H.,  Battle  Creek. 

lu  the  Judith  region,  the  relation  of  the  Fox  Hills  sandstone  to  the 
superincumbent  strata  is  everywhere  observable.  I  select  as  an  ex- 
ample a  bluff  of  some  800  feet  elevation  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mis- 
souri, which  is  in  proximity  to  the  one  represented  in  Fig.  1.  The 
sandstone  forms  a  ledge  of  25  feet  thickness,  elevated  say  50  feet  above 
the  plain.  Besting  upon  it  is  a  thick  bed  of  sandy  and  alkaline  marl, 
at  the  base  of  which,  and  so  immediately  above  No.  5,  I  found  the  fol- 
lowing Vertebrata:  — 

Beptilia. 

Crocodilia: — Procoelian  vertebrae,  and   teeth  with  opposite  cutting 
carina). 
Sauropterygia: — Fragments  of  vertebrae. 
Pythonomorpha: — Fragments  of  vertebrae. 
Testudinata: — Fragments  of  Trionyx  and  an  Emydoid. 

Pisces. 

IsoHpandyli: — Ischyrhiza  teeth ;  JEnchodus  teeth  and  jaws. 

Hotocephali: — Chimaeroid  jaw. 

Elasmobranchii: — Otodtissp.;  LamnaBp. 
In  all  ten  species,  which  are  mostly  of  characteristically  Cretaceous 
type.  Mingled  with  them  were  fragments  of  large  bones  much  resem- 
bling those  of  Dinosauriay  but  not  characteristic.  This  light-colored  bed 
has  a  depth  of  from  100  to  115  feet,  and  is  sometimes  divided  by  a  thin 
layer  of  sandstone  15  feet  from  the  base.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
stratum  is  more  arenaceous;  the  lower  more  argillaceous  and  alkaline. 
The  whole  is  capped  by  a  thin  bed  of  sandstone,  which  varies  from  straw- 
colored  to  rustv  in  color  and  from  3  to  8  feet  in  thickness.  In  and  im- 
mediately  below  this  stratum  occur  the  bones  of  Dinosauria,  From  this 
point  upward,  we  have  undoubted  deposits  of  the  Judith  River  epoch, 
or  Cretaceous  No.  6,  which,  near  the  Judith  River,  attain  a  thickness 
of  from  100  to  500  feet.    The  bed  which  rests  on  the  sandstone  just 
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described  is  a  sandy  marl  of  ashy  color,  and  of  80  or  more  feet  in  thick- 
ness. This  is  interrupted  below  the  middle,  in  the  locality  under  con- 
sideration, by  two  thin  beds  of  impure  lignite,  of  from  2  to  4  feet  in 
depth  and  10  feet  apart ;  stems  and  fragments  of  leaves  are  abundant  in 
them ;  the  color  is  of  various  shades  of  brown.  On  the  summit  of  the 
gray  beds  is  another  stratum  of  rather  soft  pale  brown  or  rusty  sand- 
stone, of  from  12  to  20  feet  in  thickness,  which  contains  great  numbers 
of.  shells,  usually  of  small  size,  but  occasionally  larger. 

From  the  horizon  of  undouoted  Dinosaurian  remains  above  mentioned 
to  and  including  the  sandstone  just  described,  the  deposits  are  of  fresh- 
water  character. 

Immediately  above  the  basal  sandstone,  teeth  of  herbivorous  and  car- 
nivorous Dinosauria  occur,  with  Champsosaurus  t^nd  scales  of  Gar-fishes 
and  bones  of  numerous  Turtles,  presumably  of  lacustrine  habitat.  Imme- 
diately below  the  upper  sandstone,  a  bed  of  Vniones  is  constantly  pres- 
ent, which  varies  from  1  to  60  or  70  feet  in  thickness,  and  sometimes 
replaces  the  small  Yiviparas  and  Physas  which  fill  more  or  less  of  the 
sandstone.  In  some  places,  the  Uniones  and  their  dihrxs  occupy  the 
entire  depth  of  the  formation,  the  shells  being  in  some  places  broken  up 
and  scattered,  having  somewhat  the  effect  of  mica  mingled  with  the 
arenaceous  marl.  Fragments  of  Vertebrate  animals  are  abundantly 
mingled  with  the  Uniones^  the  greater  part  of  the  species  described 
in  this  report  having  been  found  at  this  horizon ;  perfect  bones  are  rare 
in  it,  and  the  skeletons  appear  to  have  been  separated  and  the  single 
bones  often  broken  up  before  being  deposited.  The  teeth  are  usually 
found  separated  from  the  jaws,  but  only  occasionally  do  they  exhibit 
any  appearance  of  having  been  rolled. 

There  are  in  some  places  thin  beds  of  a  reddish-brown  cherty  rock  in 
this  series,  which  break  up  and  cover  the  slopes  and  ledges  with  thoa- 
sands  of  angular  fragmedts.  This  feature,  with  the  alternating  marly 
and  sandstone  beds,  with  their  light  colors,  together  with  the  fractured 
condition  of  the  fossils,  constitute  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Wahsatch 
formation  of  New  Mexico.  A  section  of  the  Judith  River  beds  as  they 
appear  in  the  bluff,  adjoining  that  represented  in  diagram  in  Fig.  2,  is 
represented  by  Fig.  3,  Plate  31. 

As  already  observed,  the  beds,  here  called  No.  6  (Judith  River  epoch), 
acquire  toward  the  center  of  the  basin  a  much  greater  relative  thickness. 
The  section  now  given  derives  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  represents 
the  beds  near  their  borders,  where  the  transition  from  the  marine  to 
lacustrine  deposits  can  be  studied.  The  locality  is  also  interesting  from 
the  fact  that  both  classes  of  Vertebrate  fossils  were  found  in  place  on  the 
same  escarpment.  This  cannot  always  be  observed,  since,  in  the  very 
few  cases  where  the  series  of  rocks  is  complete,  fossils  may  be  wanting 
from  the  one  or  the  other  horizon.  Thus  the  Vertebrata  of  marine  char- 
acter already  enumerated  as  occurring  immediately  above  the  No.  5 
sandstone,  belong  to  the  same  bed  (which  is  more  than  100  feet  in  thick- 
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ness),  from  the  sammit  of  which  I  obtained  a  sacram  and  varioas  other 
vertebrae  and  fragment's  of  limbs  of  Dinosauria^  with  an  ilinm  of  the 
form  of  that  of  HcLdroBaurus,  There  is  no  interruption  in  this  bed,  the 
occasional  thin  layers  of  sandstone  existing  in  a  few  localities,  being  of 
far  less  imponauce  than  those  found  in  Ko.  6  at  various  horizons. 

Where  the  beds  display  their  greatest  thickness,  the  shell-bearing 
sandstone  above  described  reaches  a  depth  of  SOxto  60  feet,  containing 
immense  numbers  of  Molluscs  in  good  preservation.  In  fact,  this  b^d 
contains  the  species  of  the  formation,  excepting  the  Ostrea  subirigonaUs^ 
which  occurs  higher  in  the  series ;  some  of  the  IJnion^  also  are  found  at 
other  horizons.  The  species  as  identified  by  Messrs.  Meek  and  White 
are  the  following: 

Phyaa^ 

Physa  copei  White. 

Yiviparus  leidyi  vat.  formosus  M.  &  H. 

Viviparus  {Campeloma)  vetulus  M.  &  H. 

Sph€erium  suhellipticum  M.  &  H. 

Cyrena  oytheriformis  M.  &  H. 

AtMdonta, 

Unto, 

Unio. 

Unto, 

Unio, 

Unio  danai  M.  &  H. 

Above  the  sandstone  are  soft  arenaceous  and  clayey  beds,  of  vary- 
ing extent,  which  amount  at  one  point  on  Dog  Greek  to  30  feet  in  thick- 
ness. They  are  often  striped  with  red,  and  are  less  fossiliferous  than 
the  strata  below  them,  but  contain  a  larger  quantity  of  petrified  wood. 
Large  logs  are  frequently  seen  projecting  from  the  fa9ades  of  this  bed. 
At  a  point  on  Dog  Greek,  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  this  bed  is  about 
50  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  overlaid  by  a  layer  of  rusty  sandstone 
of  15  feet.  Above  this  is  a  repetition  of  the  arenaceous  marl  of  20 
feet,  on  which  a  reddish  shale  of  10  feet  reposes.  This  stratum  sup- 
ports a  bed  of  black  impure  lignite  of  5  feet  depth,  which  is  followed 
in  the  ascending  order  by  7  feet  of  shale,  2^  feet  of  lignite,  a  foot  of 
black  shale,  and  a  bed  of  densely  packed  Oysters,  of  the  species  0«- 
trea  siibtriffonaliSy  of  about  15  feet  in  thickness.  At  other  localities  to 
the  north  and  east  of  this  one,  the  bed  of  Ostrea  was  observed  over- 
lying the  lignite ;  but  at  others,  once  on  Dog  Greek  and  once  near  Gow 
Island,  these  shells  were  found  in  the  soft  sandstone  at  the  summit  of 
the  bluffs,  without  any  lignite  being  visible  beneath.  This  bed  of  Osirea 
4fubtrigonali8  is  the  summit  of  the  series  observed  by  me  in  this  region, 
lind  it  stands  at  the  top  of  the  section  given  by  Dr.  Hayden  in  the 
memoir  already  quoted.* 

*  TransactioDs  of  the  American  Pliilosophioal  Society,  1860,  p.  129. 
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The  description  of  the  Judith  Eiver  formation  given  in  the  preceding 
pages  may  be  summarized  in  Fig.  4,  Plate  31. 

In  this  section,  the  beds  of  the  Judith  formation  are  represented  with 
a  thickness  of  332  feet,  but,  as  already  observed,  they  are  in  some  places 
500  feet  thick.  The  increase  is  chiefly  to  be  seen  in  the  beds  between 
the  first  and  third  sandstones,  fiayden  gives  a  thickness  of  200  feet  to 
this  part  of  the  series,  and  his  subdivision  of  it  differs  somewhat  from 
the  one  I  have  given  above.  The  sections  of  the  overlying  beds  agree 
closely  in  the  two  accounts,  but  all  the  beds  are  variable  according  to 
locality.  It  is  from  this  part  of  the  series  that  Dr.  Hayden  and  myself 
obtained  the  Vertebrata  which  give  such  a  decided  character  to  this 
formation.    I  now  give  a  list  of  these,  with  references. 

REPTILIA. 

DiNOSAUEIA. 

Ooniopod^. 

Troodon  formosus  Leidy  Proc.  Acad.  Phila.,  1856,  p.  72;  Trans.  Amer. 
Philos.  Soc,  1860,  p.  147.    This  species  I  did  not  find. 

Lcelaps  cri^tatus  Cope,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Pbila.,  1876,  p.  344. 

Lcelaps  falculus  Cope,  1.  c,  1870,  p.  249. 

Lcelaps  Icevifrons  Cope,  1.  c,  1876,  p.  344. 

LcBlaps  explanatus  Cope,  1.  c,  1876,  p.  249. 

Laslaps  hazenianus  Cope,  1.  c.  1876,  p.  343. 

LcBlaps  incrassatus  Cope,  1.  c,  1876,  pp.  248,  341. 

Auhlysodon  horridua  Leidy,  Proc.  Acad.  Pbila.,  1868.  IHnodonharriduM 
Leidy,  1.  c,  1866,  p.  72 ;  Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  1860,  p.  143. 

Auhlysodon  lateralis  Cope,  1.  c,  1876,  p.  248. 

Zapsalis  abradens  Cope,  1.  c,  1876,  p.  345. 

Paronychodon  lactistris  Cope,  1.  c,  1876,  p.  256. 

The  systematic  position  of  this  and  the  last-named  genus  is  uncer- 
tain. 

Orthopoda. 

Palceoscincus  costatus  Leidy,  Proc.  Acad.  Phila.,  1856,  p.  72;  Trans. 
Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  1860,  p.  146,  exclusive  of  vertebrae. 

Dysganus  peigantts  Cope,  Proc  Acad.  Phila.,  1876,  p.  252. 

Dysganx^  bicarinatus  Cope,  1.  c,  1876,  p.  252. 

Dysganus  encausius  Cope,  1.  c,  1876,  p.  250. 

Dysganus  Imydenianus  Cope,  1.  c,  1876,  p.  251.  Trachodon  mirahUis, 
part.,  Leidy,  Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  1^60,  p.  142,  pi.  ix,  figs.  18-20. 

Diclonius  pentagonus  Cope,  1.  c,  1876,  p.  253. 

Diclonius  perangulatus  Cope,  1.  c,  1876,  p.  254.  Tra^chodon  miroMis 
Leidy,  1.  c,  p.  142,  pi.  ix,  figs.  7-15. 

Diclonius  calamarius  Cope,  1.  c,  1876,  p.  255. 
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• 

Tr€ichod(m  miraMlis  Leidy,  Proc.  Acad.  Phila.,  1866,  p.  72.  Trcichodim 
mirabilis  Leidy,  Traos.  Amer.  Philos.  ISoc,  1860,  p.  140,  pL  ix,  figs.  1-6. 
Hadrosaurus  mirabilis  Leidy,  L  c,  1868,  p. 

Monoclonim  crassus  Cope,  Proc.  Acad.  Phila.,  1876,  p.  255. 

Oeocodilia. 

ProcceHa, 

Crocodilus  humilis  Leidy,  Proc.  Phila.  Acad.,  1856,  p.  154;   Trans. 

Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  1860,  p.  146. 

Crooodilus. 

Testudinata. 

Cryptodira. 

Trianyx  foveatus  Leidy,  Proc.  Acad.  Phila,  1856,  pp.  73-312;  Trans. 
Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  1860,  p.  148. 

Trionyx  ragans  Cope,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Terrs.,  ii,  1874 ;  Report 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Terrs.,  4to,  ii,  p.  96. 

Trionyx  mammilaris  Cope. 

Plastomenus  punctulatus  Cope,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Terrs.,  ii,  1874 ; 
Eeport  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Terrs.,  4to,  ii,  p.  94. 

Polythorax  mutHuriensis  Cope,  1.  c,  1876,  p.  258. 

Compsemys  victim  Leidy,  1.  c,  1856,  pp.  73-312;  Trans.  Amer.  Philos. 
Soc.,  1860,  p.  152. 

Compsemys  lineolatus  Cope.  Adocus  lineolatua  Goi)e,  Report  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.  Terrs.,  ii,  p.  92. 

Compsemyf  imbricarius  Cope,  Proc.  Acad.  Phila.,  1876,  p.  267. 

Compsemys  variolosus  Cope,  1.  c,  1876,  p.  257. 

Emys  obscurnsj  Leidy,  L  c,  1856,  pp.  73-312;  Trans.  Amer.  Philos. 
Soc,  1860,  p.  153. 

Lagertilia. 
Species  indeterminata. 

Bhynchogephalia. 

Choristodera. 

Chatnpsosaurtisprofundus  Cope,  1.  c,  1876,  p.  350. 
Champsosaurus  annectens  Cope,  1.  c,  1876,  p.  351. 
Champsosaurus  brevicoUis  Cope,  1.  c,  1876,  p.  352. 
Champsosaurus  vaceinsulensis  Cope,  1.  c,  1876,  p.  353. 

BATRACHIA. 

Urodela. 

ikapherpeton  tectum  Cope,  1.  c,  1876,  p.  355. 
Scapherpeton  laticolle  Cope,  I.  d.,  1876,  p.  356. 
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Scapherpetan  excwum  Oope,  I.  c,  1876,  p.  357. 
8c€tpherpetonfavo8um  Cope,  1.  c,  1876,  p.  357. 
Hemitrypus  jordanianm  Cope,  1.  c,  1876,  p.  358. 

PISCES. 

ACTINOPTERI. 

&inglymodi. 

LepidosUus  occidentalis  Leidy ;   Lepidotus  haydeni  et  Lepidotus  occi- 

dentalis  Leidy,  Proc.  Acad.  Phila.,  1856,  73 ;  Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc, 

1860,  p.  149. 

?  Dipnoi. 

Arotu8  hieroglyphus  Cope ;  Ceratodus  hieroglyphu%  Cope,  L  c,  1876,  p. 
260. 
fArotU8  eruciferus  Cope;  Ceratodus eruoife^'us  Cope,  L  c,  1876,  p.  259. 

?  Elasmobbanghii. 

Myledaphti8  bipartitus  Cope,  l.»c.,  1876,  p.  ^60. 
Hedronchus  sternbergi  Cope,  L  c.,  1876,  p.  259. 

SubBequent  to  the  deposit  of  the  Judith  Biver  beds,  they,  with  the 
underlying  formations,  were  subjected  to  great  disturbances,  which  ap- 
peared in  lines  of  elevation  running  generally  east  and  west^  The  strata 
rise  to  these  axes  at  various  angles,  aud  are  sometimes  thrown  up  so  as 
to  be  vertical.  The  summits  of  the  axes  are  thus  frequently  composed 
of  the  shale  of  the  Fort  Pierre  epoch,  or  of  the  rusty  Fox  Hills  sand- 
stone capping  it,  leaving  the  Judith  Biver  beds  in  synclinal  troughs 
These  are  cut  through  by  the  Judith  River  aud  Dog  and  Birch  Creeks, 
where  the  stratification  is  well  exhibited.  *  Fig.  4  represents  a  butte  of 
1^0.  6,  between  bluffs  of  No.  4  on  Dog  Creek,  three  miles  torn  its  moatb. 
Fig.  5  represents  a  bluff  of  No.  4,  which  descends  beneath  the  border  of 
No.  6,  at  a  locality  on  the  west  side  of  Birch  Creek.  At  several  locali- 
ties near  and  below  Cow  Island,  axes  of  elevation  run  nearly  north 
and  south  cross  the  Missouri  Biver,  elevating  the  beds  at  high  angles. 
These  disturbances  were  probably  connected  with  the  elevation  of  the 
Bear  Paw  and  Little  Bocky  Mountain  Banges  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Missouri  Biver,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Hayden.* 

From  what  has  preceded,  the  general  conclusion  is  reached,  that  the 
series  of  beds  from  the  lowest  of  the  Fort  Pierre  epoch  to  the  summit  of 

*  Id  the  geulogical  portion  of  Captain  Ladlow's  Report  of  an  Exploration  from  Carroll 
to  the  Yel]ow8|one  Park,  by  Messra.  Dana  and  Qrinuell,  p.  125  (1875),  it  is  stated  tlut 
<<a  careful  examination  will,  however,  serve  to  convince  the  observer  that  all  the  beds 
are  really  horizontal,  and, that  the  apparent  bendiugs  and  twistings  of  the  rocla 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Hayden  are  due  simply  to  the  action  of  running  water '^  My  obser- 
vations, prolonged  over  two  months,  enable  me  to  fully  confirm  the  statements  of  Dr< 
Hayden. 
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the  Jadith  Eiver  is  continuous  and  uninterrupted  by  any  non-conformity 
or  hiatus.  They  appear  to  have  been  deposited  in  regular  sequence, 
and  without  any  other  disturbance  than  that  oscillation  of  the  bed  of 
the  sea  which  causes  change  in  the  character  of  the  sediment.  As  has 
already  been  shown  by  Hayden  in  other  localities,  the  transition  from  the 
marine  to  the  lacustrine  stage  has  been  gradual,  and  the  observation  here 
recordedof  a  bed  of  Oysters  at  the  summit  of  thelacustrine  series  indicates 
a  return  by  subsidence  to  the  brackish  condition  at  least.  In  this  view  of 
the  history  of  the  deposits,  the  striking  and  abrupt  change  in  the  animals 
becomes  interesting.  The  Pyrulas  and  Neritas  are  replaced  by  Unios 
and  Melanids,  The  Sharks,  Chimseroids,  and  Enchodus  are  succeeded  by 
Lepidosteus.  The  Sauropterygia  aud  Fytkanomorphay  with  their  paddle- 
like extremities  adapted  for  mariue  life,  utterly  disappear,  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  numerous  population  of  Dinosauria^  whose  pillar-like  limbs 
bespeak  support  on  firm  ground.  The  Crocodiles  and  Turtles,  whose 
habitat  is  on  the  shore,  taking  to  land  or  water  with  equal  facility, 
are  present  in  both,  although  the  excess  of  Turtles  is  largely  in  the 
fresh- water  formation . 

That  this  marked  change  was  due  to  extinction  of  the  marine  forms 
on  the  one  hand  is  highly  probable,  but  that  it  was  produced  by  the 
new  creation  of  terrestrial  types  on  the  other  cannot  be  admitted  until 
the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  entrance  of  the  land  animals  into  the  newer 
portions  by  migration  from  the  older  regions  of  the  land  has  been  ex- 
plained away.  The  Dinosauria  formed  part  of  the  terrestrial  animal 
population  of  the  northern  hemisphere  from  the  period  of  the  Trias, 
and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  regions  peopled  by  them  during  the  time  in 
which  the  country  of  the  Missouri  was  beneath  the  ocean,  furnished  the 
immigrants  for  the  new  territory  so  soon  as  it  rose  above  the  waves. 

Such  a  change  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  as 
is  exhibited  in  the  region  above  described,  is  regarded  by  geologists  as  a 
time-boundary,  such  as  defines  the  close  of  one  period  and  the  commence- 
ment of  another.  The  question  to  be  solved  in  the  present  instance  is 
whether  this  boundary  separates  entire  formations,  or  only  the  epochal 
divisions  of  one  formation.  Dr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Lesquereux,  and  others,  have 
given  an  affirmative  answer,  believing  that  the  change  from  the  marine 
to  lacustrine  deposits  marks  the  passage  from  Cretaceous  to  Tertiary 
time.  Others,  including  the  writer,  have  maintained  that  the  fresh- water 
beds  represent  but  a  phase  of  Cretaceous  ti  me,  and  that  the  separation  of 
this  formation  and  the  Eocene  Tertiary  is  between  this  horizon  and 
that  of  the  Wahsatch  epoch.  In  support  of  this  view,  I  have  hereto- 
fore* cited  the  presence  of  the  Mesozoic  types  of  Reptilia^  the  Dino- 
sauria and  Sauropterygia^  as  having  been  found  in  the  Lignitic  beds  of 
this  epoch  at  various  localities.  The  only  opposing  evidence  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Vertebrate  fauna  is  the  presence  of  the  genus  Lepi- 
dosteus^  which  is  only  known  to  occur  otherwise  in  Tertiary  formations. 

*  Trans.  Amer.  Pbilos.  Soc,  1869,  p.  243 ;  Ball.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sarv.  Terra.,  ii,  ld74  (2). 
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This  evidence  is,  however,  of  little  weight,  since  that  genus  is  the  last 
remnant  of  an  ancient  type,  which  dates  not  only  from  Mesozoic,  but 
also  from  Palaeozoic  times.  The  immediate  extinct  allies  of  Zepidostfut 
have  not  yet,  it  is  trae,  been  ascertained  with  sufficient  accaracy. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  into  the  Judith  Kiver  fauna  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — ^The  genera  are  nearly  all  peculiar;  such  as  are  not,  excepting 
L^pidosteuSj  having  a  range  through  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  time,  a^ 
Crocodilu8j  Trionyx^  and  Emys.  Of  the  orders,  besides  those  which  every- 
where range  from  Triassic  or  Jurassic  through  Tertiary  time,  there  are 
three  exceptions.  The  one  which  is  represented  by  the  greatest  aband- 
ance  of  species  and  individuals,  the  IHnoaauria^  is  Mesozoic,  ceasing  with 
Cretaceous  time.  The  ordinal  position  of  the  group  I  have  called 
Choristodera  is  somewhat  uncertain ;  but  its  species  must  be  withdrawD 
from  the  Sauropterygia^  where  I  have  hitherto  placed  them.  The  division 
is,  so  far,  peculiar  to  the  formation,  and  I  suspect  that  the  Ischyrasauj^ 
from  the  Port  Union  beds  of  Dakota  mu«t  be  placed  in  it.  The 
Choristodera  are  of  Mesozoic  cast  in  their  relationship  to  the  Rhyn/cha- 
cephalia;  but  one  genus  of  this  order  persists  until  the  present  time  is 
!New  Zealand.  Its  Mesozoic  character  is  therefore  not  so  strong  as  is 
that  of  the  Sauropterygia.  Thirdly,  the  Urodele  Batrackia  have  been 
chiefly  found  heretofore  in  the  Tertiary  formations.  It  is  true  that  Pro- 
fessor Gaudry  has  found  two  genera  in  the  Coal-Measures  of  the  Rhine, 
which  he  regards  as  Urodela^  but  the  structure  of  the  skull  of  these  ani- 
mals is  not  sufficiently  well  ascertained  to  definitely  settle  this  point* 
The  value  of  the  evidence  derived  from  the  Salamanders  Scapherpeton 
and  Heinitrypus  cannot  therefore  be  satisfactorily  estimated  at  present 
The  positive  evidence  then  as  to  the  age  of  the  Judith  Biver  fauna  is, 
that  it  is  Cretaceous,  but,  as  might  be  supposed  from  its  position,  with 
some  Tertiary  affinities. 

The  stratigraphical  evidence  is  moreover  not  opposed  to  this  determi- 
nation. Since  the  existence  of  extensive  areas  of  fresh  water  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  the  faun^  of  their  shores  have  been  those  of  the  ages 
that  have  preceded  them.    At  the  close  of  each  great  period,  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  ocean  bed  has  inclosed  tracts  of  water  which  became  fresh. 
These  elevations  have  not  destroyed  the  terrestrial  animals,  so  that  the 
remains  preserved  in  these  lakes  have  revealed  to  us  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land  which  probably  existed  during  the  preceding  ages.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  ocean  have  been  lost  in  such  locali- 
ties.   The  destruction  of  the  land  animals  has  followed  at  a  later  period. 
Such  is  the  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  the  determinations  of  Euro[>eaQ 
geologists.    Thus  the  Coal-Measures  succeeded  the  deep-sea  epoch  of  the 
Subcarboniferous.    This  formation  is  a  part  of  the  Carboniferous,  not  of 
the  Trias.    In  the  CTuited  States,  a  still  higher  bed  closed  the  Carbonif- 
erous, representing  perhaps  the  Permian.     It  is  characterized  by  pecu- 
liar genera  of  Liz«i.rds,  Cricotus  CopB,  Cleftsydropn  Cope,  a  Ceratodm^  and  a 

*  For  a  synopsis  of  the  characters  of  the  orders  of  BatraohiUf  see  Paleontology  of  Ohio 
vol.  ii,  p.  352. 
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Carboniferous  Diplodus.  In  the  Trias,  we  have  the  marine  Maschel- 
kalk,  followed  by  the  elevation  which  inclosed  the  estuaries  and 
lakes  of  the  Keaper,  with  its  land  faana  of  Saurians.  At  the 
sammit  of  the  Jurassic  stands  the  Wealden,  which  is  attached  to  the 
epochs  below  it  by  modern  paleontologists,  and  is  not  arranged  with 
the  Cretaceous  above  it.  It  is  in  harmony  with  these  views  of  Euro- 
pean paleontologists  that  the  Lignitic  beds  should  be  placed  at  the 
sammit  of  the  Cretaceous  formation,  within  its  boundaries,  as  the  Verte- 
brate pale3ntology  so  strongly  indicates.  Although  more  extensively 
developed  in  the  United  Btates  than  in  Europe,  this  formation  is  not 
wanting  in  the  latter  region ;  it  occurs  there  in  Provence,  under  the 
Garamnien  system  of  M.  Leymerie.  In  this  bed  are  found  Dinosauria 
{Rhabdodonpri8<mm)y  Crooodilia^  and  Tortoises  near  to  Emya  and  Trionyx, 
a  Keptile  fauna  with  the/acies  of  that  of  the  Judith  River  beds.  Professor 
Gervais  remarks  of  this  fauna  that  it  also  occurs  in  the  Oosau  Basin, 
near  Neustadt,  near  Vienna,  Austria,  and  that  the  Iguanodon  suessii 
Bnnzel,  found  there,  is  identical  with  the  Rhabdodan priscum.^  He  also 
informs  us  t  that  ^^  M.  Matheron,  of  Marseilles,  has  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  associating  with  the  superior  part  of  the  Cretaceous  formation  cer- 
tain strata  which  other  authors  had  at  first  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
Tertiary  period".  These  beds  are  thus  alluded  to  by  Count  Gaston  de 
Saporta  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hayden  :f — "  Nevertheless,  in  Provence  even, 
and  quite  at  Aix,  we  have  a  small  agglomeration  of  what  is  known  un- 
der the  name  of  lignite  of  Felveau,  which  my  friend  Matheron  has  de- 
termined as  the  equivalent  of  the  fresh-water  Upper  Cretaceous  forma- 
tion (Santonien),  which  passes  by  degrees  in  its  upper  part  into  strata 
mcontestably  of  Tertiary  age.'' 

I  will  remark  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  probable  that  the  Lignitic  for- 
mation will  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  primary  division  of  the  Cretaceous^ 
and  equivalent  as  a  whole  to  all  or  part  of  the  older  marine  series.  It 
will  include  as  subdivisions  the  Judith  Biver  and  Fort  Union  epochs^ 
as  already  defined  by  Mr.  Meek  from  the  Invertebrate  fossils,§  and  prob- 
ably the  Laramie  or  Bitter  Creek  epochs  us  distinct  from  them. 

2. — ^VEBTEBBATA  FROM  THE  NIOBBABA  OBETAGEOUS. 

ELASMOSAURUS  Cope. 

Proc.  Acad.  Phila.,  1868,  p.  92;  Ext.  Batr.  and  Rept.  North  America,  1869,  p.  44. 

The  addition  of  a  third  species  to  this  genus  renders  it  proper  to  fur- 
nish a  table  of  the  more  prominent  characters  which  distingaish  them* 
This  can  be  more  readily  done,  since  I  have  come  into  possession  of  the 

*  If  this  be  true,  Rhabdodon  is  distinct  from  Cumodon  or  Dicl<miu9, 
t  Comptee  Bendas,  Janaary  22,  1877. 
t  American  Nataraliat,  1877,  March,  p.  186. 

$  Report  United  States  Geological  Survey  Territories,  Invertebrata,  by  F.  B.  Meek, 
p.  xlvii. 
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fine  specimen  of  the  U.  orientalis  from  the  Upper  Missoari,  as  above 
described. 

Posterior  cen'ical  vertebrae  all  furnished  with  a  lateral  angle,  and  all 
much  compressed;  many  anterior  dorsals  with  sessile  ribs;  anterior 
caudals  strongly  ribbed  below , B.  platyubus. 

Posterior  cervical  vertebrae  not  compressed,  and  withont  lateral  angle; 
median  cervicals  somewhat  compressed;  few  anterior  dorsals  with 
sessile  ribs;  anterior  caudals  with  weak  angles  below, 

E.  SEBPENTINrS. 

Posterior  and  median  cervicals  all  depressed,  and  furnished  with  a  lat- 
eral angle B.  obientaus. 

Blasmosaubus  sebpentinus  Cope,  species  nova. 

Established  on  one  specimen  in  good  presesvation,  which  indiides  the  fol- 
lowing parts  of  the  skeleton : — ^The  entire  vertebral  column,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  anterior  cervical  and  distal  caudal  vertebrae ;  the  pec- 
toral arch,  with  the  clavicles  a  good  deal  broken ;  the  greater  part  of 
the  anterior  limb  of  one  side;  the  greater  part  of  the  pelvic  arph,  with 
a  large  part  of  both  posterior  limbs. 

The  cervical  series  is  estimated  to  cease  where  the  first  articulated 
rib  appears,  which  is  attached  to  the  first  dorsal  vertebra.  The  dorsal 
vertebrae  are  reckoned  to  continue  as  far  as  the  first  centrum  which 
bears  a  chevron-bone,  which  is  the  first  caudal.  The  numbers  of  the  three 
series  which  are  preserved  are:  cervicals,  56;  dobsals,  29;  caudids,  18; 
total,  103.  It  is  probable  that  not  more  than  two  or  three  cervicals  are 
wanting,  and  perhaps  ten  caudals.  This  would  give  a  total  of  126  ver. 
tebrae.  In  the  JElasmosaurua  platyuru8  first  described,  there  were  103 
vertebrae  preserved,  divided  as  follows :  cervicals,  68 ;  dorsals,  14 ;  cau- 
dals, 21.  To  these  were  to  be  added,  cervicals,  4 ;  dorsals,  10 ;  caadals, 
30 :  totals,  cervicals,  72 ;  dorsals,  24 ;  caudals,  40 :  grand  total,  136.  The 
column  of  the  E.  tferpentinus  presents  then  a  greater  number  of  dorsals 
and  a  smaller  number  of  cervicals ;  as  preserved,  the  latter  are  56  to 
68^,  and  as  estimated  59  to  72. 

The  forms  of  the  cervicals  are  strikingly  different  from  those  char- 
acteristic of  the  E.  plaiyurua.  This  difference  is  seen  in  the  centra,  as  the 
flat,decurved,coossified  diapophyses  are  similar  to  those  of  that  species. 
Throughout  the  entire  series,  the  articular  surfaces  are  broader  than 
high.  This  is  especially  marked  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  centra. 
Near  the  middle  of  the  series,  the  vertical  diameter  is  but  little  less  than 
the  transverse.  In  E.platyurus^  the  vertical  and  transverse  diameters  of 
the  anterior  cervicals  are  nearly  equal,  but  the  superior  diameter  soon 
becomes  the  greater,  and  continues  so  to  near  the  posterior  part  of  the 
series. 

The  difference  between  the  two  species  is  especially  marked  behind 
the  middle  vertebrae,  where  the  transverse  diameter  in  the  E.  serpen- 
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tinus  is  nearly  doable  that  in  the  JE.  platyuruSy  while  the  vertical 
diameter  is  subequal  in  the  two.  In  the  E.  serpentintiSj  the  centra  of 
the  cervical^  are  somewhat  less  elongate.  In  the  fonr  anterior,  pre- 
served, the  transverse  diameter  exceeds  the  longitadinal ;  in  the  seven 
following,  the  transverse  and  longitadinal  diameters  are  eqaal ;  in  the 
twenty-one  which  sacceed,  the  longitudinal  exceeds  the  transverse  diarn- 
eter.  In  the  ten  following,  the  two  diameters  are  eqaal,  while  the 
transverse  exceeds  the  longitudinal  in  the  remainder  of  the  cervical 
column.  There  is  a  longitudinal  lateral  angle  of  the  centrum  on  all 
the  cervicals  excepting  some  of  the  posterior.  It  is  weak  on  some  of 
the  smaller  ones.  On  the  thirty-seventh,  this  angle  is  more  than  an  iach 
above  the  base  of  the  parapophysis,  and  is  very  obtuse  on  the  posterior 
half  of  the  centram.  On  the  thirty-eighth,  it  is  obscure  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  centram,  and  on  the  thirty-ninth  is  obsolete.  The  poste- 
rior eighteen  cervical  vertebrae  are  then  in  this  species  without  the  lat- 
eral angle,  a  character  which  distinguishes  it  well  from  both  the  others. 
In  them,  this  angle  is  distinct  up  to  the  point  of  origin  of  the  ribs.  The 
articular  faces  of  the  centra  of  the  median  and  anterior  cervicals  of  the 
E.  serpentinus  are  slightly  concave.  In  all  except  the  last  cervicals,  the 
sides  are  more  or  less  concave.  The  two  large  inferior  foramina  are  con- 
tinued in  two  longitudinal^  grooves  of  the  inferior  face. 

The  first  dorsal  differs  from  the  last  cervical  in  the  greater  truncation 
of  the  protuberance,  which  takes  the  place  of  a  diapophysis.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  the  plane  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  centram.  On  the  suc- 
ceeding vertebrae,  its  position  gradually  rises  until,  on  the  seventh  dor- 
sal, its  base  stands  on  the  neural  arch,  half  of  it  being  above  the  neural 
canal.  On  the  twelfth,  the  base  of  the  diapophysis  is  entirely  above  the 
nearal  canal,  but,  on  the  sixteenth,  its  position  is  a  little  lower.  On  the 
twenty-fifth,  it  is  altogether  situated  on  the  centrum.  These  processes 
increase  in  length  to  the  eighth,  and  maintain  their  greatest  promi- 
nence to  the  sixteenth  inclusive ;  they  then  shorten  until,  on  the  twenty- 
sixth,  they  are  nearly  sessile.  Where  longest,  the  diapophyses  are  stout, 
and  overhang  the  centrum  by  three  inches.  Their  articular  extremities 
are  sabround.  The  last  dorsal  only  differs  from  the  first  caudal  in  the 
absence  of  facets  for  the  chevron-bones.  The  sides  of  the  dorsal  centra 
are  without  angles,  and  are  concave  antero-posteriorly ;  an  obtuse  angle 
separating  the  lateral  from  the  inferior  face  appears  on  the  twenty-ninth. 

The  caudal  vertebrae  are  wider  thani  long,  and  the  transverse  and 
vertical  diameters  of  the  articular  faces  are  about  equal.  The  facets 
for  the  free  pleurapophyses  are  large  and  nearly  sessile ;  the  anterior  are 
horizontally  oval,  the  posterior  round.  An  obtuse  angle  extends  from 
the  chevron-facet  anteriorly,  but  it  does  not  reach  the  anterior  articular 
border  before  the  ninth  vertebra ;  they  separate  a  flat  plane  as  far  as 
the  sixth,  where  the  surface  begins  to  be  concave.  This  concavity  in- 
creases somewhat  to  the  eighteenth,  but  is  nowhere  strongly  marked. 
In  this  respect,  it  differs  from  the  E.  platyrrvsj  where  the  inferior  ridges 
4BH 
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and  included  concavitj  are  pronoanced  from  near  the  bcgioDiog  of  the 
caudal  series. 

The  surface  of  the  vertebral  centra  differ  somewhat  ic  (\ifferent  por- 
tions of  the  Column.  In  the  cervicals,  it  is  lined  with  obscure  ridges, 
which  become  more  prominent  as  they  approach  the  articular  faces. 
Here  they  break  up  into  series  of  small  irregular  tubercles.  On  the 
posterior  cervicals,  the  ridges  are  most  prominent  in  the  inferolateral 
region.  The  corresponding  surfaces  in  the  dorsal  vertebrae  are  smooth. 
In  the  caudals,  the  rugosities  reappear,  and  have  on  the  general  sur- 
face a  reticulate  character.  This  is  pronounced  on  the  distal  caudals, 
so  that  they  are  almost  pitted  in  places. 

A  number  of  ribs  are  preserved,  some  of  them  nearly  in  place,  aud 
imbedded  in  the  matrix.  They  are  robust,  and  the  heads  are  expanded 
to  the  articular  faces.  The  shaft  at  and  below  the  curve  is  in  section  a 
triangle  with  rounded  angles.  Those  attached  to  the  twenty>fifth. 
twenty-sixth,  and  twenty-seventh  dorsal  vertebras  are  straight  and 
short,  at  least  their  distal  extremities  appear  in  the  present  state  of  the 
specimen  to  be  unbroken.  They  are  the  forerunners  of  the  free  caudal 
diapopbyses,  which  they  exceed  in  length. 

The  limbs,  which  have  not  been  previously  seen  in  this  genus,  are 
characterized  by  the  shortness  of  the  proximal  and  medial  elements,  as 
compared  with  the  length  of  the  manus  and  pes.    The  anterior  limbs  are 
a  little  the  larger.    The  humerus  is  very  robust;  its  shaft  is  subcylin- 
dric,  and  the  distal  extremity  is  greatly  expanded,  so  that  the  width  is 
but  little  less  than  the  length.    The  proximal  end  of  the  shaft  turns  in- 
ward to  the  oblique  head ;  the  external  face  of  the  shaft  continues  in  a 
plane  without  curvature,  which  terminates  in  a  broadly  truncate  tuber- 
osity with  prominent  lateral  angles.    The  surface  then  contracts  from 
this  trochanter,  and  forms  the  short  inwardly -directed  neck.    The  ulna 
is  a  flat  bone  broader  than  long,  of  a  subquadrate  outline,  with  the  in- 
ner border  deeply  concave.    The  radius  is  a  little  smaller,  broader  than 
long,  and  six-sided.    The  proximal  and  ulnar  sides  are  longest,  and  the 
latter  is  moderately  concave.    The  ulnar  carpal  is  the  largest,  and  is 
subquadrate  in  form.     The  intermedium  is  large  and  snboval;  it^ 
contact  with  the  radius  is  greater  than  with  the  ulna.    The  radiale  is 
subround  and  quite  small ;  it  is  in  contact  with  the  external  distal  facet 
of  the  radius,  and  is  separated  from  the  intermedium  by  the  first  phalan- 
geal carpal,  which  is  adjacent  to  the  median  distal  facet  of  the  radias. 
There  are  four  of  the  phalangeal  carpals,  or  those  of  the  second  series, 
of  which  the  first,  or  external,  is  in  line  with  those  of  the  first  series.    It 
is  followed  by  a  metacarpal,  which  is  in  the  second  transverse  series  of 
the  carpals.    The  two  external  carpals  of  the  first  series  each  support  a 
corresponding  one  of  the  second  series ;  the  third  in  the  same  line  above 
described  is  followed  by  two  bones,  the  third  of  the  second  series  and 
the  first  metacarpal.    Of  the  second  series,  the  fourth  and  third  are  sul>- 
round  and  a  little  broader  than  long;  the  second  is  longer  than  broad, 
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and  is  transversely  divided,  but  whether  by  a  fracture  or  a  true  separa- 
tion I  am  not  sure/  The  metacarpals  are  Hve  in  number,  and  are  longer 
than  wide  sijid  rather  stout,  but  contracted  at  the  middle.  The  third  is 
opposite  the  second  and  third  phalangeal  carpals.  Of  the  others,  each  is 
opposite  the  corresponding  bone  of  the  preceding  series.  The  number 
of  phalanges  in  each  digit  is  not  ascertainable,  as  the  manus  is  partially 
broken  off. 

The  femur  is  much  like  the  humerus,  bat  is  not  so  expanded  distally, 
its  width  equaling  three-fourths  the  length.  The  bones  of  the  second 
segment  are  short,  the  tibia  (if  the  limb  be  in  its  normal  position  on  the 
block)  being  the  wider  of  the  two.  It  is  wider  than  long,  subquadrate, 
and  but  little  emarginate  on  the  fibular  side.  The  fibala  is  longer  than 
wide,  and  has  an  oblique  suture  with  the  femur.  The  three  proximal 
tarsals  are  subround  and  subequal  in  size.  The  bones  of  the  second 
row  are  not  preserved.  The  phalanges  are  rather  elongate,  but  stout 
and  contracted  medially;  articular  surfaces  subround.  They  diminish 
in  size  as  far  as  preserved,  the  pes  being  broken  off  at  the  end  of  the 

fifth. 

Measurements. 

VERTRBRAL  COLUMN. 

Leogth  of  cervical  series  preserved 5.570 

Length  of  dorsal  series  preserved 3.070 

Length  of  caudal  series  preserved * 1. 165 

r  antero-postefiur 0.041 

Diameter  of  first  cervical  ceutram/  transverse 0.045 

I  vertical 0.035 

/  antero-posterior i 0.068 

Diameter  of  twelfth  cervical  cen tram  <  transverse 0.064 

I  vertical 0. 047 

i  antero-posterior 0. 095 

Diameter  of  twenty-fonrth  cervical  centmm  <  transverse 0. 073 

(  vertical 0.064 

/  antero-posterior 0.107 

Diameter  of  thirty-sixth  cervical  centrum <  transverse....... 0.110 

(  vertical 0,0>© 

Elevation  of  anterior  zygapophyses  above  centrum 0. 023 

Antero-posterior  diameter  of  nenrapophysis 0. 080 

Antero-posterior  diameter  of  parapophysis 0.045 

/antero-posterior 0.112 

Diameter  of  forty-eighth  cervical  centrum  <  transverse 0. 125 

*                        .                                      (vertical 0.095 

Total  elevation,  with  neural  spine 0.285 

Antero-posterior  diameter  of  parapophysis 0.005 

Width  between  bases  of  parapophyses « 0.105 

/  antero-posterior 0.  ICO 

Diameter  of  thirteenth  dorsal  centrum  <  transverse , 0. 113 

(  vertical 0. 115 

Diameter  of  neural  canal 0.025 

Elevation  of  diapophysts  above  centrum , 0.025 

Length  of  diapophysis 0. 110 
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Vertical  diameter  of  extremity  of  diapopbysis .• 0.055 

/  antero-posterior  »...^. 0,0^) 

Diameter  of  twenty-first  dorsal  centnim  <  traDsverse  ...^......^ 0. 115 

(  rertical  ....^kk. ... .............  O.O^i 

Leogthofdiapophysis » O.Ob 

Vertical  diameter  of  extremity  of  diapophysis 0.04'2 

/  antero-posterior 0.0(» 

Diameter  of  twenty-ninth  dorsal  centrum  n  transverse •  0. 1(N} 

i  vertical 0.070 

Total  vertical  diameter,  with  spine 0.^ 

/  antero-posterior..... 0.(^7 

Diameter  of  thirteenth  caudal  centrum  <  transverse 0.(f?2 

(vertical ^ 0,m 

Antero-posterior  diameter  of  nenral  spine  at  middle 0.0'.$5 

Antero-posterior  diameter  of  diapophysis  at  base.... -0.040 

SCAPULAR  AXD  PEXVIC  ARCHES. 

I  antero-posterior  (posterior  border  wanting) 0.610 

Diameter  of  coracoid  <  transverse 0.3C6 

I  of  glenoid  cavity 0.019 

I  transverse 0.311 

Diameter  of  clavicle  }  across  base 0.145 

(  of  glenoid  cavity 0.070 

/  antero-posterior  (anterior  border  wanting) 0.323 

Diameter  of  pubis  <  transverse 0,y>S 

(  at  acetabulum O.170 

antero-posterior 0.304 

Diameter  of  ischium  ^  transverse O.S40 

at  acetabulum 0.133 


EXTRSMITIKS. 

Length  of  humerus O.30i) 

/of  head O.lot* 

Long  diameter  <  of  shafb O.V^^ 

I  of  distal  extremity 0.'^> 

„.      ,  ,.        ,      <  of  head 0.123 

Short  diameter  <    ^   ,    ,..  n  .t^i 

I  of  shalt 0.0^1 

T^.        .         -     ,       (  longitudinal 0.115 

Diameter  of  ulna  <  ^  ^  ,.,- 

(  transverse O.l.v) 

_.        .       -     ,.      s  longitudinal 0.1*25 

Diameter  of  radius  <  ^  «  ,,- 

(transverse 0.  Ho 

Length  of  carpus 0.195 

Width  of  carpus - 0.1»5 

Length  of  first  metacarpal 0.0£H 

Width  of  first  metacarpal 0.055 

Length  of  third  metacarpal 0. 110 

Width  of  tl^ird  metacarpal 0.055 

Length  of  femur 0. 37u 

t  of  head :.- O.Vio 

Long  diameter  <  of  shaft 0. 105 

i  of  distal  extremity O.'iGO 

e  of  head O.OTO 

Short  diameter  <  of  distal  extremity O.O60 

(  ofshaft 0.05? 
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DUmeter  of  tibi.  I  lo-g^^dinal 0  130 

(  transverse 0. 140 

Diameter  of  fibala,  longttadinal 0.135 

Length  of  tarsus ..• 0.160 

Length  of  first  phalange O.Odl 

Width  of  first  phalange 0.040 

Length  of  second  phalange 0.070 

Length  of  third  phalange 0.065 

Length  of  foarth  phalange 0.059 

Width  of  foarth  phalange  at  extremity 0.030 

Width  of  foarth  phalange  at  middle 0. 018 

From  the  above  measaremeDts,  it  appears  that  the  skeleton  of  this 
animal  as  preserved  measures  9  meters  805  centimeters,  or  32  feet  5^ 
inches.  Perhaps  5  feet  shoald  be  added  for  missing  vertebrae  and 
craniam,  giving  as  a  total  37  feet.  The  specimen  is  of  interest  as 
exhibiting,  for  the  first  time,  the  structure  of  the  limbs.  Their  propor- 
tions conform  closely  to  those  of  the  restoration  of  the  E.  plaiyurusy 
which  I  published  in  1869  in  the  Estinct  Batrachia  and  Beptilia  of 
North  America. 

This  fossil  was  discovered  in  the  blue  shale  of  Cretaceous  No.  3,  in  a 
bluff  in  Nebraska,  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  Missouri,  between  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  and  Yankton,  Dakota. 

CLIDASTES  Cope. 

Report  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Terrs.,  (4to),  ii,  p.  130. 

CLIDASTES  TOETOE  Cope. 
Loc.  cit.,  p.  131. 

A  nearly  complete  specimen  of  this  Saurian  was  found  by  Mr.  Stern- 
berg in  Western  Kansas,  which  confirms  the  characters  already  ascribed 
to  this  species,  excepting  as  to  the  number  of  the  palatine  teeth.  These 
should  be  counted  as  eighteen  in  number;  although  it  is  probable  that 
not  more  than  eleven,  the  number  I  originally  gave,  are  in  functional 
use  at  any  one  time.  The  centra  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  like  those 
of  the  typical  specimen,  present  round  articular  faces. 

This  specimen,  like  the  one  first  obtained,  was  in  a  coiled  position 
when  found. 

CLIDASTES  DISPAE  Marsh. 
Edt9toMuru8  diipiir  Marsh,  Amer.  Jonm.  Sci.  Arts,  187-,  p.  — . 

C;.IDASTES  CINERIAEUM  Cope. 
Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sary.  Terrs.,  (4to),  ii,  p.  137. 

This  species  is  characterized  by  the  length  and  slender  proportions  of 
the  diapophyses  of  the  posterior  lumbar  vertebra).  In  one  specimen, 
fifty  eight  caudal  vertebrse  are  preserved,  of  which  twenty -eight  possess 
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diapophyses,  and  thirty  are  without  them.  The  anterior  caudal  dia- 
pophyses  are  broad  and  flat;  the  distal  caadals  have  free  chevron- 
bones.    The  extremity  of  the  mozzle  is  conic  and  depressed. 

LIODON  Owen. 

Cope,  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sarv.  Terrs.,  (4to),  ii,  p.  160. 

LiODON,  species  undetermined,  and 

LiODON,  second  species  undetermined,  from  Western  Kansas,  from 

Mr.  Sternberg. 

PLATECARPITS  Cope. 

Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sarv.  Terrs.,  (4to),  ii,  p.  141. 


Log.  cit.,  p.  144. 


Platecarpus  ictericus  Cope. 
Platecarpus  coryph-s:us  Cope. 


Log.  cit.,  142. 

All  of  the  above  species  from  Western  Kansas. 

■ 

A2fOGMIUS  Cope. 

Proc.  Aoier.  Philos.  Soo.,  1871,  p.  170  ;  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sarv.,  Hayden,  ii,  p.  240. 

A  nearly  complete  skeleton  of  a  species  of  this  genus  enables  me  to 
give  its  characters  in  mnch  greater  completeness  than  has  been  possi- 
ble heretofore.  It  appears  that  it  is,  in  several  primary  characters,  Pby* 
sostomons  and  Isospondyloas ;  i.  6.,  the  maxillary  bone  enters  the  arcade 
of  the  month ;  there  are  no  anteriorly-placed  ventral  fins,  and  tlie 
scales. are  cycloid;  the  anterior  vertebrsB  are  unmodified,  and  the  pa- 
rietal bones  are  not  separated  from  each  other  by  the  supra-occipital. 
The  dorsal  fin  originates  above  the  base  of  the  pectoral,  with  a  u am- 
ber of  strong  osseous  rays;  it  continues  as  far  as  the  specimen  is 
preserved  in  that  region,  viz,  to  above  the  fifteenth  vertebra,  behind 
the  scapula,  and  the  rays  regularly  diminish  in  strength.  The  inter- 
neural  bones  continue  further.  A  dorsal  fin,  whether  the  first  or  a 
second,  is  not  determinable,  terminates  a  short  distance  in  advance 
of  the  caudal  fin.  Pectoral  fin  attached  by  two  stout  bones  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  scapular  arch.  Anal  fin  posterior,  below  a  part  of  the 
dorsal  fin,  furnished  with  one  stout,  compressed,  anterior  spine.  Fire 
vertebrae  included  within  the  space  inclosed  by  the  anterior  projection 
of  the  borders  of  the  caudal  fin,  forming  a  series  slightly  curved  up- 
ward. They  diminish  rapidly  in  size,  and  the  last  is  confounded  with 
its  neural  spine.  The  terminal  haemal  spines  are  all  coossified  into  a 
nearly  equilateral  fan-shaped  body  with  a  convex  posterior  border. 

The  vertebroe  are  shorter  than  wide,  but  not  excessively  short ;  the 
neural  spines  are  long  and  slender;  and  there  are  no  diapophyses.  The 
ribs  are  long,  and  there  are  long  superior  supernumerary  ribs.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  the  lateral  line,  which  may  be  because  many  of  the 
scales  are  not  well  preserved. 
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The  cranmoi  is  flat  above  and  withoat  Baperior  crests.  The  parietals 
are  small  and  in  contact  on  the  median  line;  the  epiotics  are  small,  and 
the  pterotics  are  large.  The  postfrontals  are  of  moderate  size,  and  the 
frontals  form  the  greater  part  of  the  cranial  roof,  and  are  completely 
ossified.  There  is  a  large  superciliary  bone  on  each  side,  which  connects 
the  pre-  and  post-frontals.  If  any  part  of  the  ethmoid  is  exposed,  it 
ninst  be  small.  The  premaxillary  is  coossified  and  transverse.  The 
maxillary  bone  is  vertically  compressed,  and  becomes,  with  its  superior 
»npernaiherary  bone,  widened  in  the  distal  portion.  Proximally,  it  is 
narrowed,  and  overlaps  extensively  the  superior  surface  of  the  premax- 
illary. There  is  an  elongate  preorbital  bone  extending  downward  and 
backward,  and  there  are  several  largo  postorbital  bones  which  extend 
nearly  to  the  free  border  of  the  preoperculum.  The  latter,  like  the 
other  opercular  bones,  terminates  in  a  thin,  entire  edge.  Six  bran- 
chiostegal  rays  have  left  their  impressions,  the  inferior  one  with  the 
lower  edge  broken  away. 

The  inner  face  of  the  maxillary  bone,  the  inferior  faces  of  the  premax- 
illary and  vomer,  and  the  inner  superior  aspect  of  the  dentaries  are 
covered  with  acute  bristle  like  teeth  en  brosse.  The  vomerine  patch  is 
wide  and  transverse. 

To  the  remarks  already  made  as  to  the  affinities  of  this  genus,  it  may 
now  be  added  that  the  dentition,  with  the  superior  position  of  the  pec- 
toral fin,  resembles  the  characters  of  the  MugilidcB,  This  genus  must 
doubtless  be  placed  near  SyU(emus,  as  combining  characters  of  the  Phy- 
sostomous  and  Physocljstous  divisions.  It  differs  from  that  genus  in 
the  elevated  positioii  of  the  pectoral  fins  and  the  long  dorsal  fin.  In 
the  latter  point,  it  is  similar  to  Apsopelix,  but  that  genus  has  the  deeply- 
pitted  vertebrae.    Pelycorapia  differs  in  its  ctenoid  scales  and  inferior 

pectoral  fin. 

Anogmius  aratus  Cope. 

The  type-specimen  on  which  this  species  rests  was,  when  living,  a 
fish  of  about  fifty  pounds  in  weight.  It  is  preserved  in-  a  mass  of 
chalk  of  the  Niobrara  formation,  which  is  straw-colored  internally  and 
lead-colored  externally.  This  relation  of  these  colors.,  which  form  two 
horizons  of  the  formation,  shows,  with  other  facts  of  the  same  kind, 
that  there  is  no  important  geological  distinction  between  them. 

The  head  is  wide  and  flat  above  in  front.  Behind  the  line  of  the 
orbits,  the  superior  surface  displays  three  planes,  the  median  narrowing 
and  rising  posteriorly,  terminating  in  a  roof-shaped  posterior  border. 
The  muzzle  is  short  and  truncate ;  the  premaxillary  transverse  and  hori- 
zontal, and  in  the  same  slightly  sloping  plane  as  the  front.  The  max- 
illary is  abruptly  decurved,  and  the  dentaries  rise  to  meet  the  premax- 
illary. The  postorbital  bones  are  much  enlarged,  as  in  Amia;  the  su- 
perior cuts  into  the  border  of  the  pterotic ;  they  number  five,  of  which 
the  superior  is  above  the  line  of  the  prominent  superciliary  border. 
The  operculum  is  extended  backward  and  upward,  and  the  suboperculum 
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and  braDchiostegal  radii  are  wide  and  thin-edged.  All  the  bones  of  tbv 
head  are  marked  by  parallel  or  radiating  ridges,  which  radiate  from  the 
point  of  attachment  to  the  free  border,  or  from  the  center  to  the  cir- 
cumference, in  the  case  of  the  superior  cranial  bones.  In  the  maxillarjr 
bone,  the  radii  extend  parallel  from  the  anterior  margin  horizontalk 
backward. 

The  vomerine  patch  extends  almost  entirely  across  the  roof  of  the 
month.  The  orbit  is  longitudinally  oval ;  its  long  diameter  entering  the 
cranium  five  and  a  half  times,  and  the  part  of  the  same  in  advance 
of  it  one  and  a  half  times.  The  orbit  enters  the  interorbital  width  tvo 
and  a  half  times.  The  length  of  the  head  enters  the  depth  of  the 
body  one  and  one-quarter  times.  The  pectoral  fin  is  acuminate  in  form, 
and,  being  laid  against  the  fish's  side,  passes  above  the  vertebral 
column  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  reaching  the  line  of  the  nine- 
teenth vertebra  which  is  visible  from  the  line  of  the  scapular  arch. 
It  has  15  or  16  rays,  the  first  stout,  curved,  and  segmented  at  the  ex- 
tremity. The  number  of  anal  radii  is  uncertain,  but  not  large.  The 
veutrals  are  imperfect,  and  reach  to  the  base  of  the  anal.  The  caudal 
fin  bad  a  narrow  peduncle,  and  expands  abruptly  from  the  base. 

The  vertebral  column  is  interrupted  by  a  fracture,  but  it  is  probable 

that  few,  if  any,  vertebrae  are  lost  at  the  break.    If  this  be  true,  there  are 

thirty-four  vertebrte  between  the  scapular  arch  and  the  first  che\TOu- 

bone,  all  of  which  bear  long  subequal  ribs.    The  centra  are  rough  with 

rather  irregular  longitudinal  striae.    The  scales  are  badly  preserved ; 

where  visible,  they  are  thin,  without  sculpture,  and  not  small.    Aboat 

twelve  longitudinal  series  intervened  between  the  vertebral  column  and 

the  base  of  the  dorsal  fin,  and  six  or  eight  rows  extended  along  the 

caudal  peduncle. 

Measurements. 

M. 

Length  of  head O.tS 

Length  of  body  to  first  caudal  vertebra  (with  a  break) 0.390 

Depth  at  scapalar  arch 0.230 

Depth  at  anal  fin 0.26^ 

Depth  at  caudal  peduncle 0.065 

Depth  of  skull  at  superciliary  border O.OrO 

Width  of  skull  at  superciliary  border 0.110 

Length  of  postorbital  bones 0.043 

Width  of  border  of  premaxillary  bone •.. 0.055 

Length  of  pectoral  fin 0.210 

Vertical  diameter  of  a  dorsal  scale O.Olu 

Longitudinal  diameter  of  free  part  of  the  same 0.009 

3.— VERTEBRATA  FROM  THE  FORT  PIERRE  FORMATION. 

PELYCORAPIS  Cope. 

Report  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Terrs.,  ii,  p.  132. 

This  genus  of  fishes  is  one  of  the  type  so  common  in  the  Cretaceous 
formation,  which  present  a  combiug^tion  of  Physostomous  and  Physo- 
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clystous  characters.  It  possesses  ctenoid  scales,  and  a  spinous  dorsal 
fin,  bat  the  ventral  fins  are  abdominal  in  position.  The  femoral  bones 
are  triangular,  and  in  contact  on  the  median  line,  and  their  external 
border  is  thickened,  and  produced  freely  as  a  rod  in  advance  of  the 
inner  plate.  The  pectoral  fin  has  an  inferior  position  on  the  scapular 
arch.  The  abdomen  is  simple,  and  the  lateral  line  traverses  a  row  of 
scales  which  is  above  the  middle  of  the  side. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  femoral  bone  is  yet  concealed  in  the  typical 
specimen  of  the  species  now  referred  to  this  genus ;  this  reference  is 
therefore  not  final.  The  typical  species,  P,  varius  Cope,  is  from  the 
Benton  group  of  Kansas ;  the  present  species  is  from  the  succeeding 
horizon,  or  the  Pierre  epoch. 

I  inadvertently,  in  the  work  above  cited,  spelled  the  name  of  this 
genus  with  an  e  instead  of  a  jr  in  the  second  syllable.  It  is  derived  from 
rzltj*^  pelvis^  and  pa^ziz. 

Pelycorapis  berycinus  8p.  nov. 

This  fish  is  represented  in  the  collections  by  the  mineralized  body, 
which  includes  tte  scapular  arch  and  femoral  bones,  but  wants  the 
other  parts.  It  is  covered  with  the  scales  in  place,  and  the  basal 
portions  of  the  dorsal  and  pectoral  fins  are  preserved.  The  osseous 
parts  have  been  nearly  all  replaced  by  chalcedony,  so  as  to  be  transpa- 
rent in  section,  while  the  surface  is  of  the  dark  color  of  the  matrix  in 
which  it  has  been  imbedded. 

The  body  is  somewhat  compressed  and  the  abdomen  rounded.  The 
epiclavicle  is  quite  wide  and  the  humeral  angle  is  moderate.  The  origin 
of  the  pectoral  fin  is  but  a  short  distance  below  the  latter.  The  femo- 
ral bones  are  wide  posteriorly,  and  the  thickened  external  border  is 
(lecurved  and  separated  by  a  groove  from  the  laminar  portion.  The  first 
dorsal  spine  preserved  originates  above  a  point  measuring  one-fourth 
the  length  between  the  scapular  arch  and  the  posterior  border  of  the 
femoral  bones.  The  spines  of  the  dorsal  fin  are  deeply  excavated  in 
front,  so  as  to  fold  into  each  other. 

The  number  of  the  scales  between  the  points  above  mentioned  issi, 

7 

counting  from  the  base  of  tl)e  dorsal  fin  to  the  middle  line  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  tubes  of  the  lateral  line  are  quite  prominent,  and  are  acumi- 
uate  at  the  extremity,  resembling  those  of  some  Beryces.  A  rather 
narrow  band  of  the  border  of  each  scale  is  sharply  and  closely  radiately 
grooved ;  the  central  part  of  the  surface  is  in  the  chalcedonic  pseudo- 
morph,  smooth,  but  it  is  generally  covered  with  a  thin,  dark  layer,  which 
has  a  finely  reticulate-punctate  sculpture.  The  scales  are  thick  at  their 
middles  and  thin  at  the  borders.  The  numbers  of  the  fin-rays  cannot 
be  given,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  specimen.  There  are  eight 
of  those  of  the  spinous  dorsal  remaining. 
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MeasuremenU, 

Length  between  Bcapnlar  arch  and  posterior  border  of  femora .  0.  lu 

Depth  at  front  of  dorsal  fin -'- —  M.«)74 

Width  of  epiclavicle --  O.OU. 

Width  of  femoral  bones  behind 0.4O 

Length  of  bases  of  eight  dorsal  radii O.i't' 

The  interior  of  this  fossil  is  exposed  by  the  disorganization  of  one  of 
the  sides.  It  is  filled  with  a  chalcedony,  whose  minately  botryoida] 
semi-transparent  surface  is  an  elegant  imitation  of  ova. 

I  add  here,  that  having  had  an  opportanity,  throagh  the  kindness  of 
Dr.  Isaac  Lea,  of  examining  the  typicil  specimen  of  Saurodon  leanut 
Hays,  I  find  that  my  Daptinm  phlebotomus  belongs  to  the  same  g^enas, 
and  its  name  mast  therefore  be  y^  ritten  Saurodon  phlebotomus.  The  teeth 
in  the  New  Jersey  species  are  not  so  cyliudric  as  pablished  figares  indi- 
cate, and  the  internal  foramina  of  the  dentary  are  not  isolated  as  iu 
Saurocephalu8. 

1  also  add,  that  a  coasidenitioa  of  the  skeIeto:i  of  the  genas  Ckiro- 
centrus  shows  that  it  is  the  nearest  living  ally  of  the  Saurodontidcc  m 
the  stractare  of  the  palatal  and  oral  bones,  the  posterior  skull,  pector.t1 
spine,  and  vertebrae.    The  femora  are  materially  different. 

4. — FOSSILS  FEOM  THE  JUDITH  RIYER  BEDS. 

1.  Cranial  bones  of  a  Dinosaurlan, — A  number  of  the  bones  of  the 
skull  of  a  large  Diuosaurian  Reptile  were  found  in  the  second  bed  ot 
lignite  above  the  lower  bed  of  sandstone  represented  in  Fig.  3  as  be- 
longing to  the  Judith  River  beds,  or  Cretaceous  No.  6.  The  locality 
where  thev  are  found  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  Missouri  River,  nearly 
opposite  to  the  mouth  of  Dog  Creek.  The  bones  were  lying  n  immedi- 
ate contact,  and  with  them  was  found  a  fragment  consisting  of  two  and 
part  of  a  third  teeth.  These  present  the  characters  of  the  genus  Dich- 
nius,  and  of  either  the  species  D.  calamariHS  or  2>.  perangulatus^  or  one 
not  described. 

These  bones  exhibit  anomalous  characters,  and,  with  one  exceptioQi 
their  identification  presents  a  difficult  problem.  They  were  numbered 
in  the  order  of  their  discovery  from  1  to  12,  but  I  commence  the  de- 
scription with  No.  8,  as  the  one  which  furnishes  the  basis  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  others.  This  portion  of  the  skull  includes  the  united  oc- 
cipital and  sphenoid  regions,  with  some  lateral  elements  in  close  contact 
with  them.  The  sutures  separating  the  basioccipital  and  basispbenoid, 
the  exoccipital  and  prootic,  and  the  prootic  and  basispbenoid  are  dii;- 
tinct  and  squamosal  in  character.  Other  sutures  are  not  visible.  The 
bones  are  generally  thin,  especially  their  superficial  dense  layer. 

A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  basal  axis  of  the  cranium  is  its  ob- 
liquely ascending  direction,  as  its  plane  makes  with  that  of  the  poste- 
rior occipital  surface  an  angle  of  forty  degrees.  The  latter  plane  was 
also  directed  forward,  as  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  occipital  con- 
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dyle,  SO  that  the  posterior  portion  of  the  skull  rose  like  tbe  abutment  of 
an  arch  from  the  vertebral  colnmn.  This  structure  also  contracts  tbe 
space  occapied  by  the  brain,  a  deficiency  which  is  compensated  by  its 
elongation  forward. 

The  bemoccipital  is,  in  its  axial  portion,  exceedingly  short,  the  condyle 
and  its  peduncle  including  two-thirds  of  its  length.  In  front  of  this  is 
a  considerable  expansion,  consisting  of  two  huge  cup-shaped  postero- 
inferior  processes,  which  spread  out  laterally  and  inferiorly  from  the 
neck  of  the  condyle,  partially  concejiling  it  from  an  inferior  view.  They 
are  separated  by  a  deep  emargination  immediately  below  the  condyle. 
These  processes  are  doubtless  the  insertions  of  powerful  muscles,  and 
appear  to  be  homologous  with  those  found  on  each  side  of  the  basis  era- 
m  anterior  to  the  occipital  condyle  in  the  Emeu.  Their  borders  are 
separated  from  those  of  the  exoccipitals  by  a  deep  notch  on  each  side. 
This  element  may  be  the  true  sphenoid,  although  sutnral  distinction 
from  the  basioccipital  is  not  clear.    (See  Figs.  7,  7a.) 

The  exoccipitals  have  an  aliform  lateral  expansion,  which  extends 
beyond  the  lateral  walls  of  the  'brain-case.  Each  one  consists  of  two 
principal  ribs,  which  terminate  in  projections  which  are  separated  by  a 
concave  thin  margin.  The  anterior  is  curved  forward,  the  posterior  is 
straighter,  and  is  directed  outward  and  a  little  backward.  The  supra- 
occipital  is  narrow,  and  is  bounded  by  an  elevated  ridge  on  each  side, 
which  approach  each  other  upward.  The  posterosuperior  face  is 
deeply  concave,  and  is  divided  by  a  strong  median  carina,  or  crest,  of 
the  same  elevation  as  the  lateral  crests.  The  foramen  magnum  is  rela- 
tively large,  and  is  a  little  higher  than  wide.  It  is  probable  that  the 
snpraoccipital  bone  does  not  form  part  of  its  border,  although,  a  very 
^mall  portion  having  been  broken  from  its  posterior  edge,  the  question 
is  not  positively  decided.  The  occipital  condyle  is  relatively  large,  and 
consists  exclusively  of  the  basioccipital  bone.  It  is  a  portion  of  a  globey 
the  superior  convexity  being  interrupted  by  a  sm^ll  plane.  It  is  sup- 
ported on  a  short  neck,  on  the  superior  face  of  which  are  two  lateral 
shallow  concavities. 

The prespheTioid  or  sphenoid  bone  is  simple  and  of  remarkable  length, 
resembling  that  of  a  Bird  or  Snake  rather  than  that  of  a  Lizard.  It  has 
1)0  posterior  lateral  processes  corresponding  to  those  in  front  of  the  basi- 
occipital bone,  but  embraces  the  base  of  the  former  equally  all  round 
hy  a  squamosal  suture.  The  notch  separating  the  occipital  processes  is 
continued  as  a  wide  groove,  which  rapidly  contracts  to  an  acute  termi- 
nation on  the  posterior  part  of  the  basisphenoid  bone.  It  is  bounded  on 
each  side  by  an  elevated  ridge.  These  are  bounded  externally  by  an  open 
groove  on  each  side,  which  unite  farther  forward  on  the  basisphenoid. 
These  are  in  turn  bonnded  on  the  outer  side  by  an  obtuse  ridge,  which 
are  not  continued  on  the  sphenoid.  The  median  portion  of  the  basi- 
sphenoid is  convex  from  side  to  side.  The  anterior  portion  is  narrower, 
and  tbe  cranial  cavity  is  here  strongly  compressed.    (See  Fig.  8.) 
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Foar  foramina  are  sitaated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  walls  of  tbc 
cranial  cavity.  These  probably  represent  the  fenestra  avaliSj  the/brameA 
lacerum  posterixig^  and  the  foramen  carotidewn.  The  first  named  is  qnitc 
large,  and  perforates  the  posterior  part  of  the  exoccipital  bone,  a  part  o: 
its  posterior  border  being  formed  by  the  crested  sphenoid,  and  a  small 
part  of  its  interior  lower  margin  being  probably  contributed  by  th«> 
basisphenoid.  An  inferior  tongue-like  prolongation  of  the  exoccipital 
bone  separates  it  from  a  large  foramen  in  front  of  it,  which  it  boaods 
in  conjanction  with  the  presphenoid  and  prootic.  This  foramen  is  oval. 
with  the  long  axis  directed  upward.  Between  it  and  the  fenestra  araliu 
the  exocciptal  is  pierced  by  a  much  smaller  round  foramen,  at  a  point 
below  the  middle  of  the  former.  The  prootic  bone  is  prolonged  fof 
ward,  and  at  a  point  much  anterior  to  the  exoccipitals,  and  the  remaining 
part  of  the  supraoccipitals  bounds  another  foramen  of  not  large  size. 
This  perhaps  gave  exit  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the  trigeniinuM.  The 
anterior  extremity  of  this  part  of  the  skull  is  very  peculiar.  The  sphe- 
noid, from  an  ascending  direction,  turns  horizontally,  while  the  supraoc- 
cipital  rises  apparently  as  a  median  ascending  process  free  from  tht; 
inferior  walls.  The  latter  acquires  another  roof,  which  incloses  an 
open  cavity  with  the  supraoccipital,  which  expands  forward,  and  has 
its  lateral  borders  composed  of  the  united  produced  lateral  angles  of  the 
inferior  and  superior  bounding  surfaces.  The  brain-chamber  turns  for- 
ward, and  the  superior  part  of  it  terminates  rather  abruptly.  The  infe- 
rior part  of  the  cast  of  the  matrix,  which  occupies  it,  is  continued  with  a 
subtriangular  section,  resembling  the  hypophysis, or  the  united  pedancle$ 
of  the  olfactory  lobes.  The  roof  of  this  chamber  rests  on  an  osseoas 
mass  in  front,  which  is  concave  above  from  side  to  side ;  below,  its  broken 
section  is  transverse,  its  vertical  diameter  small,  and  least  in  the  middle. 

There  is  some  uncertainty  attending  the  determination  of  the  ele- 
ments which  compose  the  mass  above  described.  It  is  possible,  as 
already  observed,  that  the  recurved,  cup-shaped  basal  bone  is  the  aphe- 
noid,  aud  not  the  basioccipital.  This  interpretation  receives  some  coun- 
tenance from  those  offered  in  explanation  of  the  few  crania  of  Dinosau- 
ria  hitherto  found.  These  are  two,  or  perhaps  three,  viz,  one  described 
by  Mr.  Uulke,  and  a  second  by  Prof.  H.  G.  Seeley  in  the  Qoarterk 
Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London ;  and  another  published 
near  th.e  same  time  by  Dr.  Bunzel  in  the  quarto  of  the  K.  K.  Mineral- 
ogische  Anstalt  of  Vienna. 

In  all  of  these,  the  basicranial  axis  is  deflected  immediately  in  front 
of  the  occipital  condyle,  in  Dr.  ISeele>'s  specimen  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent, as  much  as  in  the  Crocodilia  of  later  periods.  In  the  other  two 
crania,  the  deflection  is  less  marked,  and  it  terminates  in  an  angle,  from 
which  the  axis  continues  forward.  Id  Mr.  Hulke's  specimen,  it  rises 
somewhat  as  in  the  Montana  animal.  In  none  of  the  crania  is  the  ele- 
ment in  front  of  the  condyle  recurved  as  in  the  latter,  though  they  dis 
play  in  their  angle  a  rudiment  of  the  prominent  crest  above  described. 
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[d  none  of  the  European  crania  is  the  snpraoccipital  re^on  directed 
>blionely  forward  as  in  the  Diclanius,  bnt  the  lateral  constriction  is  seen 
n  Dr.  Seeley's  specimen. 

It  is  then  possible  that  the  bone  which  I  have  called  a  downward  pro- 
longation of  the  exoccipital  is  the  prootic,  althongh  I  cannot  certainly 
ietect  any  sutnre  separating  it  from  the  former.  In  that  case,  the  large 
foramen  in  front  of  it  becomes  the  foramen  ovale^  the  bone  in  front  of  it 
the  alisphenoid,  and  the  antprior/oranien  the  foramen  optxcum.  In  view 
3f  the  form  of  the  brain,  this  identification  is  not  withoat  probability. 
The  cast  of  the  brain  does  not  display  any  median  flssnres.  Its  vertical 
depth  is  greatest  a  little  anterior  to  the  foramen  magnum^  where  it  is  com- 
pressed, the  sides  being  shallowly  concave,  and  separated  from  the 
superior  surface  by  a  longitudinal  angle.  lu  frout  of  this  position,  it  is 
Bubcylindrio  and  the  anterior  extremity  comes  to  an  obtuse  termina- 
tioQ,  which  is  convex  in  cross-section  and  concave  in  the  vertical  sense, 
the  lower  portion  continuing  downward  and  forward,  possibly  to  the 
hypophysis. 

Before  describing  the  remaining  cranial  bone^,  the  significance  of  the 
characters  above  recorded  may  be  considered.    As  regards  the  form  of 
the  brain,  the  superior  elevation  of  the  posterior  region  above  the  ante- 
rior is  a  point  of  resemblance  to  Birds  rather  than  to  Reptiles ;  the  ap- 
parent absence  of  prolongation  of  the  hemispheres  into  the  olfactory 
lobes  is  also  a  character  of  Birds  rather  than  of  Reptiles.     The  brain- 
cavity  is  in  fact  closed  in  front  above,  as  in  Mr.  Hulke's  skull  already 
mentioned,  which  also  presents  no  prolongation  for  the  olfactory  lobes. 
This  is  present  even  in  those  Reptiles  where  the  chamber  is  closed  in 
front,  e.  g,  Ophidia^  while  it  is  absent  in  Birds.  When  viewed  from  above, 
there  are  other  affinities  indicated.    The  absence  of  indication  of  lateral 
optic  lobes  points  to  Reptiles  and  not  to  Birds,  while  the  small  diameter 
of  the  hemispheres  is  not  like  either  class,  bnt  resembles  more  the  state 
of  things  in  Batraehia  and  Fishes.  The  characters  of  the  osseous  struct- 
nre  present  some  Avian  affinities.    Such  are  the  simple,  semiglobular 
occipital  condyle,  the  infero-posterior  processes  of  the  basioccipital, 
atid  the  short  thin  lateral  processes  of  the  exoccipital  bones.    The  great 
prolongation  of  the  basisphenoid,  the  lack  of  lateral  processes  of  that 
bone,  and  the  absence  of  overhanging  lateral  margin  of  the  superior 
cranial  walls  may  be  looked  upon  as  Ophidian  or  Avian  characters.    La- 
certilian  characters  are  completely  wanting.      The  anterior  termina- 
tion of  the  brain-case  and  its  basis  resembles  nothing  else. 

Id  close  contact  with  the  side  of  the  mass  above  described  was  found 
a  bone  of  peculiar  form,  which  doubtless  belongs  to  the  suspensorium. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  of  this  were  the  bone  suturally  united  with 
the  cranial  element  proi)€r.  It  is,  however,  only  applied  to  it  by  the 
intervention  of  a  body  of  hardened  matrix,  of  the  peculiar  color  of  that 
^hich  occupies  the  cranial  chamber,  and  which  di£Fers  much  from  the 
lignite  in  which  I  found  the  bones  imbedded.    Almost  in  contact,  I 
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foand  a  corresponding  piece  of  the  opposite  side  of  tbe  skall,  bat  viik 
a  more  extensive  attachment  of  an  adjoining  bone.  I  therefore  descrilfi* 
this  bone  in  preference  to  the  first  named.  It  consists  of  two  bones,  oq? 
a  tabular  mass,  the  other  a  projecting  body  resembling  a  horo-eor^, 
standing  on  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  table,  and  at  right  angles  t  > 
its  plane.  The  tabular  part  of  the  bone  is  thick,  and  its  free  bordtr 
(opposite  to  the  born-like  bone)  is  excavated,  so  as  to  be  doable.  Tbt* 
two  plates  are  connected  by  cross  pieces,  which  inclose  three  foss^b. 
Both  the  marginal  and  inferior  fiices  of  tbe  bone  display  smooth  sur 
faces,  as  though  for  synovial  articulations.  The  external  sarface  > 
roughened  with  tubercles.  The  hornlike  bone  rises  from  the  probathj 
exterior  border  of  the  tabular  bone,  which  embraces  part  of  its  base  is 
a  fixed  articulation.  It  is  a  rather  short  and  stout  cone,  with  a  sab- 
triangular  section,  much  rounded  on  the  inner  side.  The  apex  is  rather 
abruptly  contracted  from  the  inner  and  from  what  I  suppose  to  be  tbe 
superior  sides.  Its  base  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  tabular  bone,  and 
terminates  externally,  *.  c,  on  the  side  away  from  the  tabular  bone,  h 
a  thick  projecting  rim.  *  The  surface  of  the  hornlike  portion  is  deeply 
grooved  and  scored,  probably  for  nutritive  vessels,  as  the  grooves 
are  continuous.  The  texture  of  these  bones  is  for  some  distance  dense, 
but  is  more  spongy  in  the  center.  The  corresponding  bone  of  the  opp<> 
site  side  does  not  differ  from  it.    (See  Figs.  5,  8,  8a.) 

These  bones  are  evidently  lateral ;  but  little  can  be  asserted  as  to  tbeir 
true  nature.  The  position  in  which  one  of  them  was  found  woald  leod 
support  to  the  view  that  they  are  the  united  opisthotic  and  squamosal, 
or  either  of  those  bones  plus  the  quadrate.  Certain  it  is  that  none  of 
those  bones  are  attached  suturally  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  craniam 
in  this  animal,  in  which  it  differs  from  all  other  Reptiles.  The  infero- 
anterior  surface  of  tbe  exoccipital  resembles  modi  more  that  of  the  same 
region  in  Birds,  and  the  proximal  faces  in  the  anomalous  bones  described 
are  of  similarly  smooth  character.  One  result  is  certainly  derived  from 
this  examination,  viz,  that  the  DiaoMuria  (if  this  genus  belong  to  that 
order)  do  not  pertain  to  the  division  of  Reptilia  with  fixed  os  quadratuw. 
This  is  a  realization  of  an  anticipation  puUished  in  1870,*  in  the  follow- 
ing words : — '^  Those  {Rq^tilia)  which  consolidate  the  periotic  elements 
but  retain  the  partial  freedom  of  the  quadrate,  on  the  other  hand,  lead 
to  the  Aviue  class.  These  are  the  Ornithosauriay  and  perhaps,  when 
we  come  to  know  the  cranium,  the  DinosoAiria.  At  least  this  may  be 
predicated,  if  the  structure  of  the  foot  and  ear-bones  are  correlated  io 
this  group  as  they  are  elsewhere.''  It  is  probable  that  the  hornlike 
processes  were  directed  forward,  and  also,  if  the  position  in  which  tbe 
attached  one  was  found  be  normal,  in  a  line  extending  below  that  of  tbe 
sphenoid.  This  position  would  relate  it  to  tbe  quadrate.  This  subject 
may  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  structure  of  the  mandible, 
discussed  farther  on. 


Proceed.  Ainer.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1870,  p.  231. 
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The  next  bones,  marked  as  Nos.  1  and  2  in  my  notes,  are  from  the 
me<lian  line  of  the  skull,  and  of  very  peculiar  form.  They  were  found 
ia  contact,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  relation  they  present  to 
each  other  is  the  normal  one.  No.  1  is  an  L-shaped  bone,  the  short 
limb  of  the  L  being  recurved,  and  with  the  extremity  pointing  nearly  in 
the  direction  of  the  longer  limb.  The  region  at  the  junction  of  the  L  is 
the  thickest,  being  very  massive  and  solid,  and  the  limbs  contract  reg- 
ularly to  their  extremities.  The  shorter  limb  becomes  compressed 
tovrard  the  end.  The  longer  narrow^s  more  gradually,  and  is  convex 
trausversely  on  the  face  next  the  shorter  limb.  The  other  face  of  the 
loDg  limb  exhibits  two  longitudinal  excavations,  separated  by  a  vertical 
upturn.  The  opposite  face  of  the  short  limb  is  transversely  truncate. 
The  i)osterior  part  of  the  inferior  face  of  the  long  limb  is  also  flat,  and 
juins  that  of  the  short  limb  at  a  transverse  solid  angle  which  is  a  little 
less  than  right.  In  profile,  the  adjacent  faces  of  the  two  limbs  of  the 
L  form  a  deep,  rounded  sinus.  These  and  the  adjacent  lateral  surfaces 
are  roughened  with  grooves,  some  of  them  of  large  size,  apparently  for 
blood-vessels.  The  convex  side  of  the  long  limb  is  still  rougher,  being 
transversely  wrinkled,  and  pierced  by  numerous  pores.  Its  distal  third 
i^  equally  divided  by  a  strong  median  groove. 

Bone  No.  2  is  composed  of  two  elements,  one  of  them  entire,  the  other 
iocomplete.  The  former  consists  of  two  triangular  plates  united  by  tUeir 
longest  borders  so  as  to  give  a  V  on  section,  and  to  inclose  together  a  deep 
groove  whose  sides  are  elevated  at  one  end  and  gradually  descend  to 
tbe  other.  The  line  of  junction  is  a  narrow,  obtuse  keel,  and  the  exter- 
nal surface  is  furrowed  by  grooves  which  are  parallel  to  the  shortest 
«*ides.  This  sheath-bone  incloses  a  slightly  curved  longitudinal  element, 
which  extends  freely  from  it  at  its  long  angle,  as  a  rod  with  an  oval 
section,  and  is  nearly  continuous  with  the  keeled  angle  of  the  embracing 
bone.  In  the  other  direction,  it  becomes  wider  and  deeper,  to  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  broken  sheath-bone.  -  Here  it  does  not  fill  the 
sheath-bone,  but  roofs  over  the  inclosed  space,  which  forms  a  conical 
axial  cavity  of  the  mass,  which  is  now  filled  with  matrix.  The  surface 
away  from  the  sheath-bone  ia  gently  concave,  and  is  divided  longitu- 
dinally by  the  base  of  a  septum,  or  keel.  The  opposite  surface  of  the 
tree  part  of  the  median  bone  is  equally  divided  by  a  longitudinal  groove. 

Positive  determination  of  these  elements  is  at  present  impracticable, 
as  they  do  not  resemble  the  corresponding  bones  in  any  animal  known 
to  me.  No.  I  approximates  in  form  the  ethmoid  of  the  Gull  {Lanis)^  but 
ai>{»ears,  in  part  at  least,  to  have  been  a  bone  of  the  external  surface. 
The  long  limb  has  nearly  the  appearance  of  those  parts  of  the  Bird's 
skall  which  are  inclosed  in  a  horny  sheath;  the  inferior  septum  is  not 
appropriate  to  that  element  Its  proper  position  at  the  front  of  the 
basicranial  axis  is.  less  probable,  because  bone  No.  2  is  more  appro- 
priately placed  there.  If  we  then  suppose  No.  1  to  be  the  s^tum 
nammvinA  adjacent  part  posterior  to  it,  we  are  met  with  the  anoma- 
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loua  recurved  sfaort  limb  of  the  bone,  whicb^  thus  becomes  a  hornlike 
projection  directed  upward  and  forward  at  the  base  of  the  muzzle.  Thi^ 
may  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  rising  projection  of  the  sapra 
occipital  bone,  and  with  the  fact  that  this  short  limb  is  entirely  filW 
with  moderately  coarse  cellular  tissue.  As  to  bone  No.  2,  its  sheath* 
like  portion  may  be  parasphenoid,  and  the  axial  part  presphenoid  o; 
sphenoidal  rostrum ;  or  the  former  may  be  the  vomer,  and  the  latter 
the  septum  nasi,  or  basitrabecnlar. 

From  the  preceding,  it  is  evident  that  the  only  comparisons  which 
throw  any  lighten  the  probable  positions  of  these  bones  are  those  made 
with  cranial  elements  of  Birds. 

Bone  Ko.  3  wa^  found  in  contact  with  No.  2.  It  is  flat  and  subpar- 
allelogrammic  in  shape.  One  side  (the  thickest)  is  excavated  by  a  reg- 
ular arch,  with  smooth  free  border  at  right  angles  to  the  other  surfaces; 
a  part  of  the  opposite  side  exhibits  a  free  narrow  edge.  All  the  other 
borders  are  sutural,  generally  partly  squamosal,  without  serratare  or 
roughness.  This  bone  is  lateral,  and  the  segment  of  a  circle  may  be  a 
portion  of  the  orbit.  There  are  several  other  bones  belonging  to  thi^ 
series,  but  their  description  is  postponed  until  their  identification  is  prac- 
ticable. No  elements  of  the  skeleton  not  cranial  were  found,  excepting 
a  rib,  a  humerus,  and  a  portion  of  the  transverse  border  of  the  epister- 
num.  The  latter  resembles  the  corresponding  piece  in  the  Monoclonm 
crassus  Cope;*  and  a  similar  fragment  of  large  size  was  found  with  the 
remains  of  the  Agathaumcis  sylvestre  in  Wyoming. 

2.  Mandibles  of  herbivorous  Dinosauria, — Mandibular  rami  of  numer- 
ous herbivorous  Dinosauria  were  found  by  the  expedition,  five  of  which 
are  especially  instructive.  Two  of  them  are  occupied  with  teeth  ot 
Diclonius ;  close  to  another  a  tooth  of  Diclonitut pentagonusi  was  found; 
and  near  to  another  a  tooth  of  Dysganus  haydenianust  occurred. 

The  first  ramus  I  will  notice  was  found  by  my  assistant,  Charles  H. 
Sternberg,  who  did  not  procure  any  teeth  in  connection  with  it.  It  is 
the  dentary  bone  of  the  right  side,  without  its  inner  wall,  so  that 
the  alveoli  are  exposed  as  to  their  outer  halves  from  the  fundus  to 
the  mouth.  These  represent  closely  placed,  parallel,  vertical  grooves, 
whose  basal  portion  turns  inward  to  continue  upward  again  on  tlie 
inner  wall.  The  space  thus  inclosed  is  filled  with  vertical  columns 
of  teeth,  which  are  not  separated  by  transverse  septa,  but  which 
are  kept  in  place  as  they  rise  in  the  process  of  growth  and  pro- 
trusion by  the  grooves  just  described.  In  the  ramus  in  question,  this 
magazine  could  not  have  contained  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
teeth,  perhaps  more ;  so  that  the  total  number  contained  in  the  mouth 
of  this  Saurian  must  have  been  at  the  least  seven  hundred  and  twenty. 
In  the  distal  portion  of  the  jaw,  the  tooth-grooves  are  not  so  deep  as 

*  See  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1876,  p.  251. 
t  See  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1876,  p.  256. 
X  See  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1876,  p.  253. 
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ward  the  middle,  and  contained  foar  teeth  in  a  vertical  colamn;  the 
D^er  grooves  contained  at  least  five.  This  estimate  is  based  on  a 
ecimen  containing  teeth  described  below.  The  vertical  body  contain- 
g  the  magazine  is  separated  below  from  the  walls  of  the  dentary 
)ne  by  the  large,  open  fissure  of  the  Meckelian  cartilage.  This  fissure 
open  anteriorly  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  dentigerous  region,  and 
)es  on  the  outer  side  of  the  magazine  as  it  extends  backward.  Thus 
occurs  that  the  magazine  behind  hangs  freely  suspended  from  its 
iperior  border,  and  a  portion  of  it  extends  even  posterior  to  the  poste- 
or  extremity  of  the  exterosuperior  border.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
lat  a  huge  coronoid  process  rises  from  the  external  plane  of  the 
sntary  bone,  in  front  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  dental  series, 
le  latter  passing  to  its  inner  side  in  a  manner  not  heretofore  observed 
mong  Reptiles,  but  as  is  found  in  many  Bodent  Mammals.  This  pro- 
ess  is  directed  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  dentary  bone,  is  quite 
levated,  and  is  narrowed  at  the  summit.  Its  base  is  concave  behind, 
:8  section  forming  nearly  a  half-circle.  This  concavity  is  continuous 
ith  that  already  described  as  the  place  of  Meckel's  cartilage,  but  it  is 
Iso  pneumatic  in  its  functions.  The  dental  canal  enters,  at  its  upper 
art,  the  outer  wall  of  the  magazine,  and  traverses  the  bone  between 
be  latter  and  the  external  surface  of  the  dentary  bone.  The  great 
xcavation  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  dentary  bone  in  connection 
rith  the  elevated  hook-shaped  coronoid  give  all  these  jaws  an  entirely 
nique  appearance.  In  this  one,  where  the  posterior  border  of  the 
oronoid  process  is  completely  preserved,  I  see  no  signs  of  suture 
}r  coronoid,  surangular,  or  other  bone.  The  base  of  the  coronoid 
trocess  has  such  an  extensive  transverse  diameter  as  to  cause  a  great 
ridening  at  this  region.  The  external  face  of  the  dentary  is  moderately 
ODvcx,  and  is  perforated  by  rather  distant  foramina  near  the  alveolar 
iiargin.  Viewed  from  the  external  side,  the  coronoid  process  is  of  nearly 
^ual  and  not  great  width,  with  rounded  apex.  From  behind,  it  nar- 
0W8  rapidly  from  a  wide  base,  leaning  somewhat  inward,  with  convex 
rater  and  plane  inner  faces.  The  posterior  concavity  contracts  and 
UDs  out  upward. 

MeasurefnenU. 

-iOngth  of  fragment  of  dentary  bone 0.280 

[)epth  of  same  at  middle 0. 100 

^pthof  maf^azine  in  front 0.065 

^pth  of  magazine  at  middle..... 0.080 

iViflth  of  dentary  below  at  middle 0.035 

iule'vation  of  coronoid  process 0. 120 

,,.       ,         „  .,  (  antero-posterior 0.070 

Oiameter  of  coronoid  procew  J  ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

Diameter  (transverse)  of  six  vertical  grooves...., , 0.040 

Ramus  No.  2  was  found  by  my  assistant  J.  0.  Isaac.  It  belonged  to 
a  rather  larger  individual  than  the  last  described,  and  agrees  in  general 
characters  with  it.  It  differs  in  the  anterior  continuation  of  the  external 

5  B  H 
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projection  of  the  base  of  the  coronoid  process,  so  that  the  external  fa^ 
of  the  dentary  bone  exhibits  two  planes.    The  ramus  is  thus  more  mii.- 
sive  than  the  one  above  mentioned,  and  probably  belonged  to  a  diSerti' 
species.    A  tooth  found  with  it  was  referred  to  Diclonius  pentagftm 
(Fig.  9.) 

The  third  ramus  was  found  by  myself,  and  is  wore  instructive  tb:: 
the  others  from  the  fact  that  the  symphyseal  portion  is  preserved.  1 
belongs  to  a  distinct  species,  and  may  be  Dysganus  haydenianusj  a8  abo'r 
remarked.  One  of  its  marked  characters  is  the  form  of  the  coronoid  prv 
cess.  It  is  compressed  more  as  in  Mammals,  and,  as  in  them,  its  ant<Tii*: 
ridge  is  continued  as  an  angle  along  the  outer  side  of  the  alveolar  bonir: 
for  a  few  inches.  Its  posterior  side  is  deeply  excavated,  and  the  exteni. 
wall  is  extended  farther  backward  than  the  interior.  The  magazine:: 
not  nearly  so  deep  as  in  the  rami  above  described,  and  therefore  tk 
number  of  teeth  in  a  vertical  column  was  less.  This  lends  conutenaDit 
to  the  view  that  the  jaw  is  that  of  a  Dysganus,  The  separation  of  t!i^ 
magazine  from  the  external  wall  of  the  dentary  is  continued  far  forvanl 
in  this  species,  so  that  the  former  hangs  suspended  from  the  snperic' 
portion  of  the  latter.  This  gives  the  jaw  a  greater  lightness  tbao :: 
those  above  described.  The  alveolar  line  extends  but  a  short  distair 
behind  the  posterior  inner  margin  of  the  coronoid  process.  The  posi^ 
rior  exterior  border  of  this  process  is  concave;  below  it,  the  posteri'r 
margin  projects  in  an  angle,  which  is  separated  by  another  concavin 
from  the  less  prominent  inferior  angle.  The  inferior  border  of  the  dec 
tary  is  straight  and  of  nearly  equal  thickness.  The  jaw  in  front  of  tb>' 
magazine  dimiuishes  in  both  diameters,  and  presents  a  thin  edentaloas 
superior  margin  like  the  diastema  of  the  Mammalia,  The  terminal  pi>r 
tion  is  somewhat  expanded  downward  and  thickened  inward,  bat  !J 
edentulous  and  without  symphyseal  sutujre.  The  rami  evidently  were 
united  by  ligament  only  at  the  symphysis.  The  dimensions  of  thisja^ 
are  those  of  the  one  first  described. 

The  fragment  of  the  fourth  lower  jaw  is  instructive  from  the  foct  ft 
its  containing  the  tdeth  in  place,  and  so  split  as  to  give  a  completeiy 
mineralized  section  of  the  teeth  themselves.  There  are  fonr  in  eadi 
vertical  column,  every  second  one  with  three.  The  faces  of  the  teeth 
are  directed  inward,  but  that  of  the  inner  row  is  not  exposed  above  the 
alveolar  margin.  They  are  concealed  by  the  persistent  roots  of  the  old 
internal  series,  of  which  the  crowns  have  been  worn  away.  These  root^ 
have  evidently  continued  to  grow  at  their  bases,  as  they  extend  doffo- 
ward  for  almost  the  entire  lengths  of  the  faces  of  the  functional  seri^N 
The  teeth  below  those  actually  in  use  have  hollow  crowns,  showing  ili«^ 
a  process  of  nutrition  proceeds  during  protrusion,  since  the  functional 
teeth  are  filled  up  with  dentine  round  the  central,  branched,  closed  fissure. 

A  consideration  of  the  preceding  fact«  leads  to  the  following  concla- 
sions : — Professor  Owen  early  asserted  that  he  believed  the  Dinosaura 
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ART.  XX -PALEONTOLOGICAL  PAPERS  NO.  1  .-DESCRIPTIONS 
OF  UNIONIDJS  AND  PHYSIDJS  COLLECTED  BY  PROFESSOR  E. 
D.  COPE  FROM  THE  JUDITH  RIVER  GROUP  OF  MONTANA 
TERRITORY  DURING  THE  SUMMER  OF  1876. 


By  0.  A.  White,  M.  D. 


UNIONIDiE. 


Unio  pbim^vus  (sp.  nov.).— Shell  of  inediam  size,  broadly  subovate  in 
marginal  outline  when  adult,  bat  proportionally  narrower  when  young; 
valves  moderately  convex,  each  having  an  uinbonal  sinus  or  radiating 
flattened  space  which  ends  at  the  ventral  margin  a  little  behind  the 
mid-length  of  the  shell ;  the  sinus  or  flattened  space  is  bordered  poste- 
riorly by  a  broad,  undefined,  umbonal  ridge,  or  slight  radiating  promi- 
nence ;  beaks  situated  nearly  equidistant  from  the  anterior  and  poste* 
rior  ends,  prominent  by  reason  of  the  abruptly  sloping  away  from  it  of 
both  the  antero'  and  postero-dorsal  borders  as  well  as  the  sides;  from 
the  beaks  to  the  postero-ventral  portion  of  the  shell  th^  margin  is 
broadly  convex ;  postero-ventral  mtirgin  abruptly  rounded  to  the  ventral 
margin,  and  the  latter  broadly  convex,  or  nearly  straight  along  its  mid- 
length  ;  front  regularly  rounded ;  both  cardinal  and  lateral  teeth  strong 
and  well  developed.  The  posterior  end  of  the  lateral  portion  of  the 
hinge  ends  by  a  thickening  and  rounding  of  its  substance  upon  the 
inner  or  under  side,  instead  of  each  lateral  tooth  or  lamellation  ending 
thinly  or  sharply,  as  they  usually  do  in  this  genus.  The  postero-dorsal 
portion  of  the  surface  is  marked  by  somewhat  distant,  very  irregular 
raised  ridges,  or  sharp  lines,  giving  the  surface  a  corrugated  aspect;  all 
the  surface  in  front  of  the  corrugated  portion  is  marked  only  by  the  or- 
dinary concentric  lines  of  growth  and  the  common  fine  radiating  lines 
observable  in  the  substance  of  the  shell  when  it  has  been  exfoliated. 

This  shell  is  somewhat  remarkable  for  its  broadly  subovate  outline 
aild  the  unusual  character  of  the  irregular  raised  lines  on  the  postero- 
dorsal  surface. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  lateral  portion  of  the  hinge  observed  in 
this  species  was  also  observed  in  TJnio  stewardi  White  from  the  Jurassic 
strata  of  Northern  Utah,  but  it  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  only  a  few 
species  of  fossil  Unios,  and  not  confined  to  any  epoch  or  period. 

Length  of  an  adult  specimen  65  millimeters;  height  of  same  from 
base  to  beak  49  millimeters. 

Position  and  locality. — Ferruginous  sandstones,  at  the  summit  of  the 
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Jadith  Eiver  beds; — south  of  Oow  luland,  Upper  Missoari  River,  Mod- 
tapa  Territory. 

Unio  cbyptobhynchus  (sp.  nov.)* — Shell  of  mediam  size,  ventricose, 
sabelliptical  in  marginal  outline;  height  a  little  greater  forward  of 
the  mid-length ;  test  moderately  thick ;  dorsal  margin  nearly  straight, 
or  slightly  convex ;  basal  margin  broadly  convex ;  posterior  margin  reg- 
ularly rounded ;  front  margin  also  regularly  rounded  from  beneath  the 
beaks  to  the  ventral  margin ;  beaks  rather  large,  distinctly  defined  from 
the  body  of  the  shell,  not  elevated  but  projected  forward  and  tamed 
strongly  inward,  placed  near  the  anterior  end  of  the  shell,  but  not  reach- 
ing quite  so  far  forward  as  the  anterior  border,  between  which  and  the 
beak  there  is  a  distinct  sulcation ;  cardinal  teeth  strong,  each  having 
behind  it  a  moderately  deep  crypt  or  cavity  of  the  beak ;  lateral  teeth 
well  developed  but  rather  thin  and  sharp. 

Surface  marked  only  by  the  ordinary  lines  of  growth. 

Length  7  centimeters;  greatest  height  from  base  to  umbo  4J  centi- 
meters. 

This  species  bears  some  resemblance  to  U.  proavittis  White  from  the 
Wahsatch  group,  at  Black  Buttes  Station,  Wyoming  Territory,  but  it 
differs  in  being  subelliptical  instead  of  subtetrahedral  in  marginal  oat- 
line;  in  wanting  the  umbonal  and  postero-dorsal  ridges  and  oblique  pos- 
terior  truncation  of  that  species;  and  also  in  having  the  fh>nt  margin 
projecting  a  little  beyond  the  beaks,  instead  of  the  beaks  projecting 
beyond  the  front  margin,  as  they  do  in  U.  proavitus. 

Position  <tnd  locality. — Judith  River  group; — Dog  Creek,  a  tributary 
of  the  Upper  Missouri  River,  Montana  Territory. 

Unio  senectus  (sp.  nov.). — Shell  elongate-subelliptical  in  marginal 
outline ;  covexity  of  the  valves  comparatively  slight  and  nearly  uniform 
over  the  whole  surface ;  test  thin ;  both  basal  and  dorsal  margins  broadly 
convex,  or  the  latter  sometimes  straightened ;  front  regularly  rounded; 
posterior  margin  also  rounded,  but  more  abruptly  so  than  the  front ; 
beaks  scarcely  definable  as  such  from  the  body  of  the  shell,  situated  at 
about  one-fifth  the  length  of  the  shell  from  the  front;  hinge  well  devel- 
oped; cardinal  teeth  prominent;  lateral  teeth  long  and  well  formed,  but 
between  their  anterior  end  and  the  cardinal  teeth  there  is  considerable 
space.  Above  and  behind  a  line  drawn  from  the  beak  to  the  postero-basal 
margin — the  place  of  the  umbonal  ridge  when  one  is  present — the  sur- 
face is  marked  by  very  numerous,  small,  crenulated  undulations,  which 
increase  in  number  both  by  implantation  and  bifurcation  with  the  increas- 
ing size  of  the  shell ;  their  general  direction  being  backward,  but  along 
the  dorsum  they  are  flexed  upward  and  end  along  the  dorsal  margin. 
Below  and  in  front  of  this  line,  the  surface  is  plain,  being  marked  odIj 
by  the  ordinary  lines  of  growth,  except  the  fine  radiating  lines,  which 
appear  in  the  substance  of  the  shell  where  it  is  exfoliated. 

Jjength  8  centimeters;  height  4  centimeters. 

In  its  general  form   and  surface-characters,  this  species  somewhat 
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resembles  the  living  Margaritana  rugosa  Barnes,  bat  the  andalations 
are  much  smaller,  more  numerous,  and  occupy  a  proportionally  broader 
space  upon  the  surface  of  the  shell  than  they  do  in  that  species ;  be- 
sides which  the  species  here  described  is  a  true  Unio  and  not  a  Mar- 
garitana. 

Position  and  locality Judith  River  group; — Dog  Greek,  a  tributary  of 

the  Upper  Missouri  River,  Montana  Territory. 

Anodoiita  propatoris  (sp.  nov.)« — Shell  elongate-subelliptical  in  margi- 
nal outline ;  valves  moderately  and  somewhat  uniformly  convex ;  beaks 
small,  slightly  elevated  above  the  cardinal  border ;  hinge-line  long  and 
straight ;  ventral  border  broadly  convex ;  front  regularly  rounded  from 
the  base  up  to  the  antero-dorsal  border,  which  is  more  abruptly  rounded 
to  thiB  hinge-line ;  postero-dorsal  border  oblique  and  slightly  convex ; 
postero- ventral  border  somewhat  abruptly  rounded  from  the  postero- 
dorsal  to  the  ventral  border ;  cardinal  border  slightly  thickened,  but 
entirely  plain,  and  in  all  respects  such  as  characterizes  the  genus  Ano- 
donta. 
Surface  plain,  or  marked  only  by  the  usual  lines  of  growth. 
Length  of  the  largest  example  collected  62  millimeters ;  height  of 
the  same  from  base  to  beak  36  millimeters.    Length  of  a  partly  grown 
example  37  millimeters;  height  20  millimeters. 

This  species  is  not  only  a  true  Anodonta^  but  in  all  its  characters  and 
aspect  it  very  closely  resembles  several  living  species  of  that  genus. 
Should  perfect  examples  ever  be  obtained,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  say  how  it  differs  from  some  one  of  the  many  and  closely 
similar  living  forms.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  its  separate  specific 
identity  is  assumed  from  its  known  antiquity  rather  than  proved  by  its 
structure  and  form.  So  far  as  is  known  to  me,  this  is  the  only  species 
of  true  Anodonta  that  has  ever  been  discovered  in  any  of  either  the 
Mesozoic  or  Genozoic  strata  of  Western  North  America. 

Position  and  locality, — Judith  River  group; — Dog  Greek,  and  also 
upon  the  north  side  of  the  Missouri  River,  near  Birch  Greek,  Montana 
Territory. 

PHYSID^. 

• 

BuLiNUS  ATAYUS  (sp.  nov.). — Shell  large,  much  elongated ;  volutions 
about  seven,  increasing  gradually  in  size,  moderately  convex ;  suture  not 
deep ;  aperture  comparatively  small  for  a  species  of  this  genus,  elongate- 
snbovate  in  outline,  its  length  not  quite  equal  to  one-half  the  full  length 
of  the  shell ;  little  or  no  callus  upon  the  inner  lip ;  surface  smooth  or 
marked  only  by  very  faint  and  very  fine  lines  of  growth.  Some  of  the 
specimens  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  truncated  or  abruptly 
terminated  at  the  apex. 

Length  5  centimeters ;  diameter  of  body* volution  17  millimeters  i 
length  of  aperture  24  millimeters. 

This  species  is  remarkable  for  its  great  size  and  elongation,  in  which 
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respects  it  differs  from  all  other  species  of  the  genus  known  to  me.  It 
perhaps  approaches  more  nearly  in  general  form  to  B,  hypnorum  Lid- 
nsBus  than  to  any  other  living  species  in  the  United  States ;  bot,  besides 
being  mach  larger,  it  differs  in  the  proportion  of  its  volutions,  espe- 
cially of  the  body-volution,  as  well  as  in  some  minior  details. 

Position  and  locality. — Judith  River  group ; — Dog  Greek,  a  tributary 
of  the  Upper  Missouri  Eiver,  Montana  Territory. 

Physa  copei  (sp.  nov.). — Shell  large,  elongate-subelliptical ;  volu- 
tions about  four ;  spire  short;  body- volution  large  and  moderately  in- 
flated ;  suture  not  deep ;  aperture  elongate-subovate  in  marginal  oat- 
line,  produced  in  front ;  callus  of  the  inner  lip  moderately  thick.  Surface 
marked  only  by  the  ordinary  faint  lines  of  growth. 

Length  5  centimeters ;  diameter  of  body- volution  2^  centimeters. 

This  fine  Physa  is  the  largest  species  known  to  me  except  P.  pleroma- 
Us  White  from  the  Wahsatch  group  of  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Utah. 
It  differs  from  that  species,  however,  in  being  proportionally  longer,  le&s 
ventricose,  and  in  having  the  border  of  its  aperture  more  produced  in 
front. 

The  specific  name  is  given  in  honor  of  its  discoverer,  Prof.  E.  D. 
Cope,  the  distinguished  paleontologist. 

Position  and  locality. — Judith  River  group ; — south  side  of  the  Mis- 
souri-River,  near  Cow  Island,  Montana  Territory. 


ART.  XXI-PALEONTOLOGICAL  PAPERS  NO.  2. -DESCRIP- 
TIONS OF  NEW  SPECIES  OF  UNIONES  AND  A  NEW  GENUS  OF 
FRESH-WATER  GASTEROPODA  FROM  THE  TERTIARY  STRATA 
OF  WYOMING  AND  UTAH. 


By  C.  a.  White,  M.  D. 


UNIONID^. 


Unio  proavitijs  (sp.  nov.). — Shell  of  medium  size,  moderately  ventri- 
cose,  irregalarly  oblong  or  sabtetrahedral  in  margiual  oatline;  front 
moderately  broad  and  flattened  below  the  beaks ;  test  of  ordinary  thick- 
ness; basal  and  dorsal  margins  sabparalle],  the  latter  being  broadly 
convex,  and  the  former  more  nearly  straight  or  slightly  emarginate; 
front  margin  regularly  rounded  from  beneath  the  beaks  to  the  basal 
margin ;  posterior  margin  nearly  straight  or  slightly  convex,  truncating 
the  shell  obliquely  upward  and  backward,  shortly  rounded  to  the  basal 
margin  and  more  sharply  rounded  up  to  the  dorsal  margin ;  beaks  mod- 
erately strong,  not  elevated,  but  incurved  and  projecting  beyond  the 
front  margin  of  the  shell;  the  anterodorsal  and  umbonal  portions  of 
each  valve  are  sufficiently  elevated  to  hide  the  cardinal  ligament  from 
a  side-view  of  the  shell,  but  the  postero-dorsal  portion  of  each  valve 
slopes  away  from  the  dorsal  margin.  Two  obtuse  ridges  or  elevations 
radiate  from  the  beak  of  each  valve  to  the  margin.  One  of  these,  the 
umbonal  ridge  proper,  ends  at  the  junction  of  the  posterior  and  basal 
margins,  and  the  other  at  the  junction  of  the  posterior  and  dorsal  mar- 
gins. Between  the  latter  and  the  dorsal  margin,  the  space  is  narrow ; 
between  the  two  ridges,  the  surface  is  distinctly  flattened,  and  forward 
ot  the  umbonal  ridge  there  is  an  umbonal  flattening  or  very  shallow 
nmbonal  sinus,  which  causes  the  slight  emargination  of  the  ventral 
margin  as  well  as  the  flattening  of  the  outer  side  of  the  beaks.  Cardi- 
nal teeth  moderately  strong;  lateral  teeth  well  developed. 

Surface  marked  by  the  ordinary  lines  and  undulations  of  growth,  and 
faint  radiating  lines  are  also  usually  observable,  especially  where  the 
prismatic  layer  has  been  exfoliated. 

Length  from  front  to  postero-dorsal  prominence  53  millimeters; 
height  from  basal  margin  to  dorsum  35  millimeters ;  greatest  thickness, 
both  valves  together,  31  millimeters. 

This  species  is  related  to  U.  prapheticus  White,  but  differs  from  that 
species  in  having  an  oblong  instead  of  ovate  outline;  in  its  nearly  hor- 
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izoDtal  instead  of  oblique  dorsal  margin ;  in  possessinji^  the  radiarini^ 
ridges  before  described ;  and  in  liaviug  tlie  nmbones  and  dorsal  portions 
of  its  valves  less  elevated. 

Position  and  locality, — Wahsatch  group ; — Black  Bnttes  Station,  Wyo- 
ming Territory,  where  it  is  associated  with  the  two  following  species. 

IJnio  holmesianus  (sp.  nov.). — Shell  small,  short,  compact,  moder- 
ately gibbons,  subtrihedral  in  marginal  outline,  of  ordinary  length  anteri- 
orly, very  short  posteriorly,  the  postero-dorsal  portion  forming  only  a 
small,  narrow  prominence  upon  the  broad,  abruptly  truncated  posterior; 
valves  in  front  of  the  umbonal  sinus  regularly  convex ;  urabonal  sinus 
well  defined  but  somewhat  narrow,  its  posterior  side  a  little  higher  than 
the  anterior,  terminating  at  the  base  of  the  shell  a  little  behind  the 
middle;  umbonal  ridge  prominent,  forming  a  roughly  rounded  angle 
between  the  side  of  the  valve  and  its  posterior  end ;  hinge-line  very 
short ;  anterodorsal  margin  sloping  gently  downward ;  front  and  antero. 
basal  margins  regularly  and  continuously  rounded  to  the  termination 
of.  the  umbonal  sinus,  where  the  base  is  a  little  emarginate;  postero- 
basal margin  sharply  rounded  up  to  the  almost  perpendicular  posterior 
margin ;  beaks  small,  somewhat  prominent,  incurved.  The  surface  of 
a  moderately  narrow  space  along  the  front  and  basal  margins  as  far 
back  as  the  umbonal  sinus  is  marked  only  by  the  ordinary  lines  of 
growth ;  all  the  remainder  of  the  surface  in  front  of  the  umbonal  sinus 
is  marked  by  somewhat  close-set  rhombic  papillse,  arranged  in  more  or 
less  distinct  oblique  lines.  All  the  surface  behind  the  umbonal  sinus 
marked  by  small,  irregular,  somewhat  corrugated  ridges,  which  are 
strongest  upon  the  umbonal  ridge,  from  the  median  line  of  which  thej 
diverge  downward  toward  both  the  umbonal  sinus  and  the  posterior 
margin. 

Length  23  millimeters;  height  21  millimeters;  thickness  14  milli- 
meters. 

This  species  presents  a  greater  degree  of  differentiation  from  what 
may  be  regarded  as  the  typical  form  of  the  genus  than  any  other  known 
fossil  species,  and  fully  as  great  as  that  of  any  species  now  living. 

The  specific  name  is  givQU  in  honor  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories. 

Position  and  locality. — W^ahsatch  group ; — Black  Buttes  Station,  Wyo- 
ming Territory,  where  it  is  associated  with  the  foregoing  species. 

Unio  ENDLicni  (sp.  nov.). — Shell  large,  obliquely  elongate-ovate  in 
marginal  outline,  moderately  thick,  very  short  in  front  of  the  beaks  aud 
elongated  and  narrowed  behind  them ;  test  massive ;  basal  margin  having 
a  slight  general  convexity,  but  it  is  sometimes  straightened,  or  even  a 
little  eniarginate  behind  the  middle,  regularly  and  continuously  rounded 
to  the  front,  and  abruptly  rounded  to  the  posterodorsal  margin  ;  dorwil 
margin  broadly  rounded  from  front  to  rear,  forming  a  broadly  convex 
slope  down  to  the  postero-basal  margin  ;  beaks  much  depressed,  and  tbe 
whole  umbonal  region  only  slightly  elevated ;  hinge  well  developed ; 
cardinal  teeth  strong ;  lateral  teeth  large  and  very  long. 
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Surface  apparently  simple,  or,  in  other  words,  marked  only  by  the 
ordinary  lines  and  imbrications  of  growth. 

Length  of  the  largest  example  discovered  13  centimeters ;  greatest 
width  of  the  same  7  centimeters.  These  proportions,  and  conseqaently 
the  marginal  ontline,  vary  somewhat  with  age,  being  opportionrally  nar- 
rower when  young ;  and,  even  in  the  case  of  adult  specimens,  the  length 
is  sometimes  proportionally  less  than  that  given  above. 

This  species  resemblss  U.  couesi  White,  with  which  it  is  associated, 
in  its  great  size,  massive  test,  and  simple  surface ;  but  it  differs  in  out- 
line, being  mnch  narrower  posteriorly,  and  in  having  its  beak  much 
nearer  to  the  front  of  the  shell  than  it  is  in  that  species.  It  bears  some 
resemblance  also  to  some  of  the  varietal  forms  of  ET.  danm  Meek  and 
Hayden,  but  it  is  constantly  a  more  massive  shell,  is  always  proportion- 
ally wider  in  its  widest  part,  and  has  its  beaks  placed  farther  forward, 
the  front  in  this  species  projecting  only  very  slightly  beyond  them. 

The  specific  name  is  given  in  honor  of  Dr.  F.  M.  Endlich,  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories. 

Position  and  locality. — Wahsatch  group ; — Black  Buttes  Station,  Wyo- 
ming Territory,  where  it  is  associated  with  the  two  foregoing  species. 

Unio  oouesi  White. — A  very  large,  broad,  arcuate-smooth  species? 
from  the  Wahsatch  group  at  Black  Buttes  Station,  Wyoming,  was 
described  by  me  as  Unio  petrinus  on  page  125  of  PowelPs  Report  on  the 
Geology  of  the  Uinta  Mountains,  1876.  I  had  overlooked  the  fact  that 
Gould  described  a  living  species  under  the  same  name  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  in  1855.  I  therefore 
change  the  name  of  this  species  to  U.  couesi,  in  honor  of  Dr.  Elliott  Goues, 
the  able  zoologist  of  the  United  States  Geographical  and  Geological 
Survev. 

Unio  meeki  White — ^The  late  Mr.  F.  B.  Meek,  in  Dr.  Hayden's 
Report  of  1872,  United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories, 
dedicated  a  species  of  UniOj  from  the  Bridger  group  of  Wyoming,  to 
Dr.  Isaac  Lea,  of  Philadelphia.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Meek's  habit  of 
extraordinary  carefulness,  he  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
Gray  had,  some  twenty  years  before,  dedicated  a  Unio  from  China, 
pablished  in  India,  to  Dr.  Lea.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  sub- 
stitute another  name  for  the  fossil  species,  which  I  do  by  applying  that 
of  my  late  distinguished  friend. 

Unio  mendax (sp.  nov.). — Shell  of  medium  size,  elongatesubelliptical 
in  outline,  moderately  gibbous ;  beaks  placed  somewhat  near  the  front 
end ;  front  regularly  rounded,  down  to  the  baso,  which  is  only  slightly 
convex  or  a  little  straightened  ;  dorsal  margin  slightly  convex  or  nearly 
straight  and  subparallel  with  the  base;  posterior  margin  sloping 
obliquely  downward  and  backward  from  the  dorsal  margin,  and  ab- 
ruptly rounded  below  to  meet  the  basal  margin. 

Surface  marked  only  by  the  usual  lines  of  growth,  except  that  there 
Are  usually  numerous  small  wrinkles  upon  the  beaks;  and  that  two 
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small,  shi^rply  raised,  radiating  lines  are  asaally  observable  apoo  the 
postero-djjrsal  j)ortion  of  each  valve. 

Lenfnr  ^  nullimeters ;  height  39  miiUmeters. 

This  species  was  described  by  me  in  vol.  iv,  part  i,  of  Lienteoao: 
Wheeler's  Explorations  and  Surveys  West  of  theOneHandredth  Meridian 
(1876)  as  Unio  vetustus  Meek.  A  careful  examination  of  fuller  collec- 
tions convinces  me  that  they  are  specifically  distinct.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  Unio  vetmtus  has  been  found  only  in  the  strata  of  the  Laramie 
group  ard  in  the  vicinity  of  Old  Bear  River  City,  Wyo. ;  while  V. 
mendax  is  found  in  strata  probably  of  the  age  of  the  Wahsatch  group 
at  Wales,  Utah,  and  also  in  the  Canon  of  Desolation  of  Green  Kiver 
in  the  same  Territory. 

CERIPnASIID^E. 

GcDue  CASSIOPELLA  (gen.  nov.) 

Shell  resembling  Ooniobaais  in  form,  and  in  many  of  its  other  charac- 
teristics, but,  unlike  that  genus,  this  is  distinctly  nmbilicated ;  volu- 
tions more  or  less  convex  or  angular;  aperture  more  or  less  produced 
in  front,  subovate  or  rhomboidal  in  outline ;  outer  lip  sinuous ;  inner 
lip  more  or  less  callous  upon  the  body  volution. 

This  genus  is  proposed  to  include  the  species  published  by  myself  as 
Lekyplax  f  turricula  in  Powell's  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Uinta 
Mountains,  page  133  (1876).  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  as  to  its  trac 
family  affinities,  but  place  it  provisionally  with  QoniohaMs^  in  th€ 
family  CeriphasiidcB  of  Gill.  Being  nmbilicated,  it  bears  nearly  the  same 
relation  to  Ooniobasis  that  Cassiope  does  to  Turritella. 

Only  one  species  referable  to  this  genus  has  yet  been  recognized,  bat 
among  the  typical  specimens  collected  from  the  Wahsatch  strata  at  Black 
Buttes  Station,  Wyoming,  is  one  the  volutions  of  which  are  convex,  and 
not  angular,  like  those  of  the  typical  examples;  but  a  few  distinct  raisetl 
revolving  lines  exist  upon  the  anterior  side  of  the  last  volution.  This 
specimen  is  distinctly  nmbilicated,  and  may  possibly  represent  another 
species  of  the  genus  here  proposed,  but  I  am  at  present  inclined  to 
regard  it  as  only  a  variety  of  the  typical  species. 


ART.  XXII -PALEONTOLOGICAL  PAPERS  NO.  3.-CATAL0GUE 
OF  THE  INVERTEBRATE  FOSSILS  HITHERTO  PUBLISHED 
FROM  THE  FRESH-  AND  BRACKISH-WATER  DEPOSITS  OF 
THE  WESTERN  PORTION  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


By  C.  a.  White,  M.  D. 


The  principal  object  of  the  following  catalogue  is  to  present  a  synop- 
sis of  the  invertebrate  fresh-  and  brackish-water  species,  including  the 
terrestrial  Mollasks,  hitherto  discovered  in  the  Mesozoic  and  Genozoic 
strata  of  Western  North  America,  so  that  the  faan»  of  the  different 
groups  and  those  now  living  may  be  briefly  compared.  Only  a  small 
part  of  the  great  region  indicated  has  yet  been  carefully  examined,  and 
therefore  great  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  these  fossil  faunae  are  yet 
to  be  made.  At  present,  our  knowledge  of  them  is  mostly  confined 
within  two  quite  large  and  distinct  regions,  namely,  the  Upper  Missouri 
Eiver  region  and  the  Green  River  region. 

Limiting  the  scope  of  the  catalogue  by  excluding  the  marine  faunae, 
it  has  been  found  difficult  to  draw  a  distinct  line  between  the  brackish- 
water  and  marine  forms,  because  of  the  well-known  fact  that  there  is 
no  precisely  fixed  limit  of  habitat  in  this  respect  among  such  living 
species  as  are  represented  generically  by  some  of  these  fossil  forms.  In 
such  cases  of  doubt,  I  have  included  only  those  species  that  seem  to 
indicate  clearly  a  brackish  condition  of  the  waters  in  which  they  lived ; 
bat,  in  all  cases,  all  undoubted  fresh-water  invertebrates  and  land  Mol- 
lasks are  included.  Thus,  while  the  catalogue  is  intended  to  embrace 
all  the  invertebrate  species  yet  discovered  in  the  strata  of  the  Wahsatch, 
Judith  Eiver,  Fort  Union,  Green  River,  Bridger,  Wind  River,  and 
White  River  groups,  besides  some  strata  not  yet  correlated  with  either 
of  these  groups,  only  a  part  of  those  found  in  the  Laramie,  Fox  Hills, 
Dakota,  and  Jurassic  strata  are  included.  This  is  because  the  fossils 
of  the  last-named  groups,  except  the  Laramie,  are  usually  found  to  be 
of  marine  origin.  Much  the  greater  part  of  the  fossils  yet  collected 
from  the  Laramie  group  are  of  either  brackish-  or  fresh-water  origin. 
These  facts  indicate  that  a  much  smaller  area  was  occupied  by  brack- 
ish and  fresh  waters  in  those  earlier  epochs  than  afterward  prevailed 
upon  what  is  now  the  North  American  continent ;  and  that  the  area 
they  occupied  increased  until  the  saline  waters  were  finally  displaced 
entirely  by  fresh  waters. 
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Following  is  a  serial  list  of  the  groups  of  strata  that  have  hitherto 
been  recognized  and  pablished,  in  the  two  regions  respectively.  As  to 
the  geological  age  of  a  part  of  these  groups,  there  has  been,  amoDg 
geologists,  a  difference  of  opinion.  It  seems  clear  that  we  have  in  those 
regions  an  almost  or  entirely  unbroken  series,  both  stratigraphical  and 
paleontological,  from  earlier  Cretaceous  to  at  least  Middle  Tertiary. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  well-defined  line  of  separation  between  the  strata 
of  these  two  great  periods,  but  a  certain  portion  of  these  strata  form  a 
transitional  series  froi^  those  of  one  to  those  of  the  other  period.  This 
fact  is  attempted  to  be  shown  in  the  following  method  of  tabulating  the 
groups  :— 

THE  GREEN  RIVER  REGION. 


^ 


Cenozoic,  or  Tertiary  . .  < 


Post-Cretaceous . . 


Later  Mesozoic,  or  Cre- 
taceous. 


Earlier  Mesozoic 


Brown's  Park  Group. 


Bridger  Group. 


Green  River  Group. 


Wahsatch  Group. 


Laramie  Group. 


Fox  Hills  Group. 


Colorado  Group. 


Dakota  Group. 


Jurassic. 
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THE  UPPEE  MISSOURI   RIVER  REGION. 


r 


Genozoic,  or  Tertiary  . .  ^ 


White  River  Group. 


Post  Cretaceous 


Later  Mesozoic,  or  Cre- 
taceous. 


Fort  Union  Group. 


Judith  River  Group. 


Fox  Hills  Group. 


Fort  Pierre  Group. 


Niobrara  Group. 


Fort  Benton  Group. 


Dakota  Group. 


Earlier  Mesozoic 


Jurassic. 


The  parallelism  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Jurassic  groups  in  the  two 
regions  respectively  is  unmistakable;  but  that  of  the  higher  groups 
has  not  yet  been  clearly  made  out.  The  list  shows,  however,  that  three 
of  the  species  originally  discovered  in  the  Fort  Union  group  have  been 
identified  in  the  Wahsatch  group  in  Utah,  or  in  strata  that  are  now 
believed  to  be  equivalent  with  that  group. 

Besides  the  fossils  that  have  been  collected  from  these  defined  groups 
of  strata,  the  catalogue  contains  some  others,  that  have  been  collected 
from  Tertiary  strata  at  different  localities  in  the  great  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  which  have  not  yet  been  correlated  with  the  strata  of  any  of 
those  groups.  This  is  partly  due  to  a  want  of  knowledge  of  their  atrati- 
^raphical  relations,  and  partly  because  those  fossils  are  mostly  of  differ- 
ent types  from  any  found  in  the  recognized  groups ;  and  different  also, 
in  part,  from  any  types,  either  fossil  or  recent,  yet  found  on  this  conti- 
nent. As  the  scope  of  this  paper  is  only  intended  to  embrace  the  west- 
em  interior  portion  of  the  North  American  continent,  the  corresponding 
kinds  of  fossils  that  may  have  been  discovered  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
or  upon  the  immediate  Pacific  slope,  are  not  here  enumerated. 
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DescriptioDS  of  most  of  the  fossils  embraced  ia  this  catalogue  are  to 
be  found  in  the  following  works: — ^The  various  Reports  of  Mr.  Meek,  in 
Dr.  Hayden's  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories ;  White's  Reports  to 
Lieutenant  Wheeler  and  Major  Powell ;  Meek's  reports  to  Mr.  Clarence 
King  and  Captain  Simpson ;  and  in  the  Paleontology  of  California. 


JURASSIC. 


Viviparus  gilli  Meek  and  Hayden. 

Leioplacodes  veternua  Meek  and 
Hayden. 

Valvata  f  scabrida  Meek  and  Hay- 
den. 

rianorhis  veternus  Meek  and  Hay- 
den. 


Neritina    nebrascensis   Meek  and 

Hayden. 
Unto  nucalfs  Meek  and  Hayden 
Unto  stewardi  White. 


CRETACEOUS. 
DAKOTA  GROUP. 


Cyrena  dakotaensis  Meek  and  Hay- 
den. 


Margaritniia  nebrascemns  Meek  and 
Hayden. 


FOX  HILLS  GROUP.* 


Valvata  nana  Meek. 
.  Physa  carletoni  Meek. 
Melampus  antiquum  Meek. 


Cyrena  carletoni  Meek. 
Ifnio f  Meek. 


LARAMIE  GROUP. 


Campeloma  macrospira  Meek. 
Viviparus  panguitcJietisis  White. 
Oonioba^is  chrysalis  Meek. 
Oaniobasis  chryaaloidea  White. 
Ooniobasis  arcta  Meek.f 
OoniobaMs  cleburni  White. 
Goniobasisf  insculpta  Meek. 
Pyrgulifera  humerosa  Meek. 
Heliv  kanabensis  White. 
Physa  kanabensis  White. 
Limnwa  nitidula  Meek.f 


Planorbis{Bathyomphalus)  kanaben- 
sis White. 
Rhytophorus  meeki  White. 
Bhyiopharus  priseus  Meek. 
Oorbula  pyriformis  Meek. 
Corbula  englemanni  Meek. 
Corbula  undifera  Meek. 
Corbicula{  Veloritina)  durkeei  Meek. 
Unio  vetustus  Meek. 
Unto  belliplicatus  Meek. 
Unio  gonionoius  White. 


*Tbe8e  fresh-  and  brackiah- water  species  were  all  found  by  Mr.  Meek,  near  Coalville, 
Utah,  assoctated  together,  and  also  with  species  of  the  genera  Neritina^uUmellatf  Turn- 
tella,  InoceramuSy  Anamkif  etc.  The  strata  are  certainly  Cretaceous,  and  not  of  later 
date  than  the  Fos  Uills  group. 

t  These  two  species  were  originally  reported  from  the  Tertiary  strata  on  Ham's  Fork, 
Wyoming,  but  they  probably  belong  in  the  brackish- w^ater  beds  of  Sulphur  Creek  near 
Hear  River,  Southwestern  Wyoming. 
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TERTIARY  PERIOD. 


WAHSATCH  GEOUP. 


Vinparui  plicapressus  White, 
Viviparus  ionicua  White. 
Viviparus  trochifomiis  Meek  and 

Haydon.* 
Viviparua  p0,ludinwform%s  Hall.t 
Tulotoma  thompsoni  White. 
BytkineUa  utahenais  White. 
Bythinella  recta  White. 
Goniobasis  tenera  HalLt 
Goniobeuis  f  tcyomingenais  Meek. 
Goniohasis  nebraacensis  Meek  and 

Hay  den.* 
Goniob<m8  tenuiearinatus  Meek  and 

Hay  den.* 
CassiopeUa  turrie^la  White. 
Neritina  volvilinecUa  White. 
Hdix  peripleria  White. 
Phy8a  pleromatis  White. 


Limnasa  (Limnophysa  f)  compa4iHli8 

Meek. 
Planoirbis  utahensis  Meek.t 
Corbula  subundifera  White. 
Corbula  eraasitilliformU  Meek. 
Corbicula  banniateri  Meek. 
Corbicula  (Leptesthee)  fracta  Meek. 
Pisidium  saginatum  White. 
Unio  eoum  White. 
Unio  propheticus  White. 
Unio  proavitus  White. 
Unio  brnchyopisthus  White. 
Unio  holmmanus  White. 
Unio  endliehi  White. 
Unio  mendax  White* 
Ostrea  wyomingensis  Meek. 
Ostrea  arcuatilis  Meek. 


GREEN  BIYEB  GROUP. 


Vitiparus  paludinaformis  Ha11.§ 
Goniobasis  tenera  Hall.§ 
Bythi'nella  gregaria  Meek. 
Fupa  incolata  White. 
Pupa  aremda  White. 
Eelix  riparia  White. 
Helix  peripheria  White. 


Succinea  papilliepira  White. 
LimngML  vetusta  Meek. 
Limneea  similis  Meek. 
Planorbis  utahensis  Meek.§ 
Unio  washakiensis  Meek. 
Unio  shoshonensis  White. 


BBrDGER   GROUP. 


Viviparm  paludinceformis  Hall.§ 
Vitipartis  wyomingensis  Meek. 
Goniobasie  tenera  Hall.§ 
Pupa  f  leidyi  Meek. 


Physa  bridgerensis  Meek. 
Planorbis  utahensis  Meek.§ 
Unio  haydeni  Meek. 
Unio  meeJci  White. 


*  Originally  discovered  in  the  Fort  Union  groupi  bnt  identified  in  strata  probably 
equivalent  vrith  the  Wahsatch  gronp  of  Eastern  and  Central  Utah. 

t  This  species  ranges,  with  slight  variations,  throngh  all  the  fresh- water  deposits  of 
the  Wahsatch,  Green  River,  and  Bridger  gronps,  and  is  regarded  specifically  identical 
with  r.  8pectdbili$  Meek. 

t  This  species  ranges  from  the  beginning  of  purely  fx«sh- water  deposits  in  the  Wahsatch 
group  and  up  throngh  the  Green  River  and  Bridger  groups  inclusive.    O.  noduUfer 
Meek,  G.  oarteri  Conrad,  and  G.  aimptoni  Meek  are  all  believed  to  be  identical  with 
G.  ttnera  Hall. 
(f  See  foot-notes  on  page  610. 
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JUDITH  BIYEB   GROUP. 


Valvata  f  montanaensis  Meek. 

Viviparns  conradi  Meek  and  Hay- 
den. 

Campelama  vetula  Meek  and  Hay- 
den. 

Hydrohia  suhcanica  Meek. 

Ganiobasis  canvexa  Meek  and  Hay- 
den. 

Ganiobasia  invenusta  Meek  and 
Hayden. 

GonioboMs  sublcevU  Meek  and  Hay- 
den. 

Goniobasia  omitta  Meek  and  Hay- 
den. 

Goniobaaisf  gracilienta  Meek  and 
Hayden. 

Ganiobasis?  subtorttiosa  Meek  and 
Hayden.* 

Helix  vetusta  Meek  and  Hayden. 

Hyalinaf  occidentalis  Meek  and 
Hayden. 

Hyalinaf  evansi  Meek  and  Hayden. 

Vitrina  obliqua  Meek  and  Hayden. 

Physa  copei  White. 

Bulintis  atavus  White. 

Bulinus  subelongatus  Meek  and 
Hayden. 

Planorbis  convolutm  Meek. 

Flanorbis  {Bathyomphalus)  amplexus 
Meek. 

Corbula  perundata  Meek. 

Corbula  mactriformis  Meek  and 
Hayden. 


Corbieula.  sttbelUptica  Meek  and 
Hayden. 

Corbiculu  moreauensis  Meek  and 
Hayden. 

Coriiculn  nebrascensis  Meek  and 
Hayden. 

Corbiculu  cyihenformis  Meek  and 
Hayden. 

Oorbicula  subiri4jonali8  Meek  aod 
Hayden. 

Corbicula  occidentalis  Meek  asd 
Hayden. 

Sphasrium  planum  Meek  and  Hay- 
den. 

Sph(eriumfor}nosum  Meek  and  Hay- 
den. 

8phcdriun{  subelUpticum  Meek  and 
Hayden. 

8ph(erium  recHcardindle  Meek  and 
Hayden. 

Unio  cryptorhynchus  White. 

Unio  primcevus  White. 

Unio  dance  Meek  and  Hayden. 

Unio  deweyanus  Meek  and  Hayden. 

Unio  subspatulatus  Meek  and  Hay- 
den. 

Unio  priscus  Meek  and  Hayden. 

Unio  senectus  White. 

Anodonta  propatoris  White. 

Ostrea  subtrigonalis  Evans  and 
Sbumard. 

Ostrea  glabra  Meek  and  Hayden. 


Probably  belongs  to  the  genus  CasBtopella  of  White. 
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FOET   UNION    GE0X7P. 


Valvata  subumbilicata  Meek  and 
Hayden. 

Valvata parvula  Meek  and  Hayden. 

Tif^iparus  raynoldaianus  Meek  and 
Hayden. 

Viviparus  leidyi  Meek  and  Hayden. 

Viviparus  trochiformis  Meek  and 
Hayden.* 

Viviparus  peeuliaris  Meek  and  Hay- 
den. 

Viviparus  retustis  Meek  and  Hay- 
den. 

Viviparus  leai  Meek  and  Hayden. 

Campeloma  multistriaia  Meek  and 
Hayden. 

Hydrobia  anthonyi  Meek  and  Hay- 
den. 

Hydrobia  tcarrenana  Meek  and 
Hayden. 

Hydrobia  f  eulimoides  Meek. 

Mycropyrfftis  minuUdiis  Meek  and 
Hayden. 


Ooniobasis  nebrascensis  Meek  and 
Hayden.* 

Ooniobasis  tenuicarinata  Meek  and 
Hayden.* 

Cerithidea  (Pirenella)  nebrascencis 
Meek  and  Hayden. 

Thaumastus  limnaefprmis  Meek  and 
Hayden. 

Columna  teres  Meek  and  Hayden. 

Columna  vermicula  Meek  and  Hay- 
den. • 

Bulinusf  rhomboideus  Meek  and 
Hayden. 

Bulinus  longiusculus  Meek  and  Hay- 
den. 

Limnwa  {Pleurolimtuea)  tenuicostata 
Meek  and  Hayden. 

Planorbis  {Bathyomphalus)  piano- 
oonvexus  Meek  and  Hayden. 

Acroloxvs  miuKtus  Meek  and  Hay- 
den. 


WIND   BIVER  GEOUP. 


Helix  f  veterna'Meek  and  Hayden. 


Macrocyclis  spatiosa  Meek  and  Hay 
deu. 


WHITE  EIVEE  GEOUP. 


Cypris  leidyi  Evans  and  Shnmard. 

Helix  leidyi  Hall  and  Meek. 

Thysa  secalina  Evans  and  Shnmard. 

Limncea  neibrasceticis  Evans  and 
Shnmard. 

Limncea  meeJciana  Evans  and  Shn- 
mard. 

Limncea  shumardi  Meek. 


Limncea  diaphana  Evans  and  Shu- 
mard. 

Planorbis  vetustus  Meek  and  Hay- 
den. 

Planorbis  leidyi  Meek  and  Hayden. 

Planorbis  nebrascensis  Evans  and 
Shnmard. 


The  following  species  are  from  Tertiary  strata,  at  different  localities, 
in  the  great  Bocky  Mountain  region,  which  have  not  yet  been  correlated 
with  any  of  the  gronps  of  the  foregoing  catalogue.  These  fossils  are  of 
nnasnal  interest,  becanse  of  the  fact  that  they  comprise  types  which 


*  See  foot-note  on  page  110. 
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differ  materially  from  those  of  any  of  the  formatioos  that  have  hithertt 
been  studied : — 

FROM   SNAKE  SIYSB  VALLEY,  SOUTHWESTEBN  IDAHO. 

Melania  taylori  Gabb.  |  Lithasia  antiqtui  Gabb. 

^^     PBOM  CACHE  VALLEY,  UTAH.     ' 

IdnauBa  (PolprhyUa)  Jcingi  Meek. 

FBOM  FOSSIL  HILL,  KAHSOW  MOUNTAINS,  NEVADA. 


Melania  t  iCtdptiUi  Meek. 
Melania  t*8ub8culptilis  Meek. 
Carinifex  ( Vortiei/ex)  trffoni  Meek. 
Carinifex(Vorticifex)  binn^  Meek. 


Ancylus  undulatus  Meek. 
S^^hmruim  f  rugosum  Meek. 
Splueriumf  idahoeiMe  Meek. 


FBOM  CROW  CBEEK,  NOETHEBN  COLORADO. 

Melwiiia  Uirui^a  White. 


\RT.  XXIII -PALEONTOLOGICAL  PAPERS  NO.  4. -COMPARI- 
SON OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  MESOZOIC  AND  CENOZOIC 
UNIONIDi;  AND  ASSOCIATED  MOLLUSKS  WITH  LIVING 
SPECIES. 


By  C.  a.  White,  M.  D. 


The  remarks  euibraced  iu  this  paper  are  intended  to  apply  only  to 
those  fossils  which  are  enumerated  iu  the  catalogue  that  constitutes  the 
principal  part  of  the  paper  immediately  preceding  this  (Paleontological 
Papers  No.  3),  and  also  to  that  portion  of  North  America  to  which  the 
catalogue  is  restricted. 

The  scope  of  this  paper  is  still  "further  restricted  by  treating  only  of 
those  Molluscan  forms  that  are  universally  regarded  as  indicating  either 
a  purely  fresh-water  or  a  land  habitat.  Furthermore,  an  extended  dis- 
cassion  of  the  relations  and  characteristics  of  the  Gasteropoda  of  that 
catalogue  is  deferred  until  another  occasion  shall  offer,  the  present  one 
being  devoted  mainly  to  remarks  upon  the  fossil  Unionidce^  and  their 
relation  to  living  forms  of  the  same  family. 

As  a  rule,  the  types  of  fresh- water  and  landMoUusks  that  have  hitherto 
been  discovered  in  the  Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic  strata  of  the  western  part 
of  North  America  are  such  as  now  exist  iu  different  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, especially  its  eastern  half.  This  similarity  of  type,  although  it  is 
somewhat  more  apparent  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  formations, 
extends  as  far  back  as  the  earlier  Mesozoic  epochs,  and  is  so  plainly 
apparent  that  the  principal  indication  of  antiquity  which  the  specimens 
exhibit  is  their  fossilized  condition.  Even  iu  the  case  of  a  majority 
of  exceptions  to  this  rule,  the  relationship  to  existing  forms  is  readily 
recognized*. 

In  short,  the  almost  exact  identity  of  types  of  the  fossil  and  living 
fresh- water  aud  land  Mollusca  of  North  America  is  such  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  former  represent  the  latter  ancestrally.  The  fact  also  that 
the  types  of  these  fresh- water  and  land  Mollusks  had  become  so  variously 
diflferentiated  before  the  close  of  Mesozoic  time,  and  that  they  have  changed 
BO  little  since,  points  back  to  a  previous  evolutional  history  which  doubt- 
less began  in  Paleozoic  time,  but  concerning  which  we  have  yet  col- 
lected little  or  no  material.  So  large  a  proportion  of  the  existing  genera 
and  sabgenera  of  North  American  fresh-water  and  Land  Mollusks  have 
been  found  to  be  represented  by  fossil  extinct  species,  that  it  is  probable 
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representatives  of  all  of  them  may  yet  be  discovered  in  the  great 
lacastrine  deposits  of  the  West  It  is  possible  also  that  some  of  the  very 
few  groups  that  are  now  known  to  be  represented  only  by  fossil  forms 
may  yet  be  foond  to  be  represented  by  living  species  in  some  part  of  tbt 
continent.  But  this  is  less  probable^  and  we  may  doabtless  safely  a^ame 
that  mosty  if  not  all  of  them,  have  become  extinct  with  the  extinction  of 
the  few  species  that  composed  them. 

The  catalogue  comprised  in  Paleontological  Papers  No.  3  shows  how 
numerous  are  the  species  already  discovered  in  those  western  North 
American  strata,  none  of  which,  not  even  the  most  recent,  have  yet  been 
referred  to  living  species.  But  when  this  whole  subject  shall  be  taken 
up  for  judicious  syiUhetical  study,  it  will  probably  appear  that  suffideot 
cause  for  separating  many  of  them  from  existing  species,  as  well  as  from 
each  other,  will  be  difficult  to  find. 

Al  though,  as  beforestated,  the  presentdiscussionisintentlonally  limited 
to  the  true  fresh- water  and  land  MoUusks,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  some 
of  these  fossils  have  been  found  in  such  association  with  others  that  are 
regarded  as  brackish-water  species  as  to  indicate  that  they  were  prob- 
ably capable  of  living  in  water  that  was  Impregnated  with  at  least  a 
small  proportion  of  salt,  which  their  living  representatives  seem  incap- 
able of  enduring.  For  example,  at  a  locality  in  Southwestern  Wyoming, 
in  strata  that  are  designated  in  the  catalogue  as  Post-Cretaceons,  two 
species  of  Unio  are  abundantly  represented  in  association  with  occasional 
specimens  of  an  Oyster  and  other  MoUusks  that  also  indicate  a  brackiab* 
water  habitat  None  of  these  specimens  present  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  drifted  or  transported  to  their  present  position  and  association, 
but  all  seem  to  have  lived  and  flourished  together.  Also,  in  strata  at 
Black  Buttes  Station,  Wyoming,  that  are  a  little  more  recent  than  those 
just  referred  to,  several  species  of  the  genera  Unio  and  Tiviparus  are 
found  associated  in  the  same  layers  with  Corbula,  Corbicula^  Neriiina, 
etc.,  which  layers  alternate  with  others  that  contain  Ostrea  and  Anomia. 
These  facts,  while  they  do  not  affect  the  validity  of  those  which  I  pro- 
pose to  discuss,  suggest  an  important  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the 
early  differentiation  of  fresh-  and  brackish-water  MoUuscan  types,  which 
will  be  further  considered  on  a  subsequent  page. 

The  species  embraced  in  the  catalogue  which  present  the  greatest 
differences  from  their  related  existing  forms  are  regarded  as  true  brack- 
ish-water species,  and  therefore  do  not  fall  within  the  especial  scope  of 
this  paper.  The  few  fresh- water  species  that  are  likewise  not  congeneric 
with  living  forms  are  confined  to  strata  that  have  hitherto  been  bat 
little  studied,  and  are  not  yet  correlated  with  those  of  any  of  the  groaps 
of  strata  named  in  the  tables  preceding  the  catalogue.  They  are  those 
which  in  the  catalogue  are  referred  to  the  following  localities : — Valley 
of  Snake  Biver,  Southwestern  Idaho ;  Kahsow  Mountains,  Nevada;  and 
Crow  Greek,  Northern  Colorado.  Those  among  these  few  species  that 
are  referred  to  the  genus  ^[elania  differ  considerably  from  all  other  fossil 
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and  liviog  North  Americaa  forms  that  have  been  referred  to  that  genus  ; 
and  they  have  much  the  general  aspect  and  characteristics  of  the  Old 
World  Melanians.  Theyseem  to  constitute  almost  the  only  known  foreign 
element  among  our  fresh-water  types,  either  fossil  or  living.  The  two 
species  of  Carinifex  from  the  Tertiary  strata  of  Nevada  represent  the 
only  genus  that  is  known  to  exist  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  drainage, 
and  not  in  any  of  those  which  flow  into  either  the  Atlantic  Ocean  or  the 
Oalf  of  Mexico.  This  fact  possesses  peculiar  interest,  because  closely 
related  representatives  of  nearly  all  the  fossil  land  and  fresh-water  Mol- 
losks  of  Western  North  America  are  found  now  living  upon  the  drainage- 
slopes  of  the  Alantic  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  while  comparatively  few  of 
them  are  represented  among  the  living  forms  of  the  land  and  fresh 
waters  of  the  Pacific  drainage-slope. 

Although  the  peculiar  '<  North  American  "  characteristics  before  re- 
ferred to  are  so  plainly  observable  in  nearly  all  the  fresh- water  and  land 
Mollnsks  of  Western  North  America,  it  is  the  Unionidce  that  are  found  to 
possess  those  characteristics  most  completely  and  invariably.  Before 
proceeding  to  a  comparison  of  the  fossil  with  the  living  forms  of  this 
family,  however,  a  brief  comparison  of  the  living  Unionidce  of  the  differ- 
ent piffts  of  the  world  will  be  necessary  and  proper. 

This  family  has  been  so  variously  divided  and  subdivided  into  genera 
and  subgenera  by  different  authors  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  adopt 
a  classification  that  is  free  from  more  or  less  serious  objections.  The  clas- 
sification here  used  is,  therefore,  only  provisionally  adopted,  and,  in  its 
use,  reference  is  had  to  the  characteristics  of  the  shell  alone,  for  the  very 
obvious  reason  that  these  features  only  can  be  considered  in  the  case  of 
fossil  forms,  for  the  discussion  of  which  the  classification  here  presented 
is  employed.  It  cannot,  of  course,  be  understood  that  these  generic 
names  represent  generic  distinctions  of  equal  value,  for  the  fact  is  far 
otherwise;  but  they  are  presented  and  tabulated  here  to  show  more 
clearly  by  contrast  the  generic  differentiation  that  obtains  in  this  fam- 
ily in  the  different  great  divisions  of  the  earth.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  much  greater  profusion  of  Unione  life  in  the  fluviatile 
and  lacustrine  waters  of  North  America  than  in  those  of  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  the  existence  of  only  three  generic  forms  is  recognized  in 
this  discussion.  This  does  not,  however,  imply  a  lack  of  diversity,  for 
these  genera  (especially  the  genus  Unio)  embrace  a  greater  number  of 
species  than  are  believed  to  exist  on  any  other  continent,  not  excepting 
that  of  South  America,  where  the  generic  forms  are  more^  than  three 
times  as  numerous  as  they  are  on  our  own  continent. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  genera  of  this  family  as  it  is 
represented  upon  the  different  contiueuts  respectively. 
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Genera  of  tkefamilif  Unionida. 


North  America. 

9oQth  and  Cen- 
tral America. 

£arope. 

Asia. 

Africa. 

• 

Aiutraha. 

I 

Trlquctra. 

Triqaetra. 

I 

PrlsodoB. 

TTnlo. 

Unlo. 

rnio. 

Unio. 

Fnfo. 

Unia 

MargariUoa. 

Margaritana. 
Plagiodon. 

Marffaritana. 

Margaritaaa. 

1 

1 

Monooondylea. 

MoDocondylea. 

HoDoeoadylea. 
Dipaae. 

Aaodonta. 

1 

Anodonta. 

Columba. 
Byseanodonta. 

Mycetopns. 
MoUeria. 

Anodoota. 

Anodonta. 

Anodonta. 

• 

Iridinia. 
SpatluL 

Liberia. 

Anodonta. 
Mycetopoft 

A  glance  at  the  foregoing  table  will  show  that  of  the  three  genera 
represented  in  l^orth  America  two  of  them,  Unio  and  Anodonta^  are  al^o 
represented  in  every  other  part  of  the  world,  while  the  other,  Mar- 
garitanaj  is  more  widely  distributed  than  any  of  the  remaining  genera. 
These  three  genera  may  therefore  be  properly  regarded  as  the  standard 
or  general  types  of  the  family;  and  as  such  they  show  its  integrity  io 
this  part  of  the  world  in  a  very  conspicuous  manner.  This  integrity  is 
still  further  conspicuously  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
the  species  of  all  the  other  genera  except  Monooondylea  {vvhich  has  twenty- 
six  species)  are  very  few,  ranging  only  from  one  to  nine  species  to  a 
genus,  and  still  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  genus  Unio  embraces 
fully  four-fifths  of  all  the  species  that  belong  to  the  family. 

Dr.  Isaac  Lea  assigns  only  a  subgeneric  place  to  Unio;  but  other 
authors  have  given  it  a  higher  than  generic  rank  by  dividing  it  into 
several  sections  which  they  raise  to  the  rank  of  genera.  Most  of  these 
subdivisions  of  Unio  are  based  upon  the  structure  of  the  soft  parts 
alone,  while  the  shell  in  all  cases  possesses  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  Unio.  Such  a  basis  for  the  subdivision  of  this  great  genus  is 
therefore  beyond  the  cognizance  of  the  paleontologist;  but,  nevertheless, 
very  definite  lines  of  differentiation  within  its  broad  limits  are  indicated 
by  the  form,  particularly  the  marginal  outline  and  the  surface-feature:^ 
or  ornamentation  of  the  shell,  and  which  characterize  more  or  less 
clearly  defined  sections  of  the  genus.  While  a  large  proportion  of  such 
types,  or  sections,  of  the  genus  Unio  as  are  thus  indicated  are  found  to 
be  common  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  there  are  certain  other  types  that 
are  either  peculiar  to,  or  are  more  than  usually  prevalent  in,  some  one 
continent  or  region.  Thus,  certain  sections  of  the  genus  as  above  indi- 
cated are  found  to  be  peculiar  to  our  continent,  and  have  therefore  come 
to  be  known  as  "  North  American  types  "  of  Unio,  So  characteristic  of 
l^orth  American  waters  are  some  of  these  subordinate  divisions  or  tyi)es 
that  the  exclusively  African  genera  Spathay  Iridinia^  and  ^therioj  and 
the  likewise  exclusively  South  American  genera  PlagiodoUj  Columha, 
iluUeriay  etc.,  are  scarcely  more  indicative  of  their  respective  continental 
generation. 
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The  geoas  Anod(mta  is  notably  free  from  any  marked  dififerentiation 
into  sabgenera  or  sections,  similar  to  those  of  Unio^  although  the 
species  are  somewhat  numeroas  and  common  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  genns  Margaritana  is  mnch  mor^  dififerentiated  than  Anodonta^  bnt 
very  macb  less  so  than  Unio.  I  shall  therefore  consider  only  the  sec- 
tions or  sabordinate  types  of  Unio  in  the  remainder  of  this  paper. 

Dr.  Lea  has  so  tabulated  the  species  in  his  Synopsis  of  the  Family 
Unionidie  as  to  indicate  the  marginal  outline  and  surface-features  of 
each.  As  it  is  very  largely  by  these  characters  that  the  types  before 
referred  to  are  expressed,  1  give  a  list  of  the  terms  he  has  used  to  in- 
dicate the  outline-form  and  character  of  surface,  for  the  purpose  of 
using  them  in  making  comparisons  of  our  own  forms  with  those  of 
other  parts  of  the  world : — 

Form,  Surface. 

Quadrate.  Smooth. 

Triangolar.  Plicate. 

Oblique.  Nodalou8. 

Oval.  Sulcate. 

ObloDg.  Spinous. 

Snbrotuud. 
Wide, 
Obovate. 
Arcuate. 

It  is  the  oval  form  and  the  smooth  or  plain  surface  that  are  found  to 
be  more  common  than  all  other  features,  and  to  prevail  in  all  parts  of 
the  wprld;  while  the  oblique,  quadrate,  and  subrotund  forms,  and 
nodulous  and  spinous  surfaces  are  more  restricted  than  any  of  the 
others.  It  is  these  restricted  features  that  are  among  the  leading  char- 
acteristics of  our  Xorth  American  types  of  Unio. 

The  following  partial  statements,  mostly  collated  from  Dr.  Lea's 
Synopsis,  illustrate  in  part  the  continental  restrictions  just  referred  to, 
the  figures  indicating  the  number  of  species  in  each  case: — 


1 

Korth 
A-iuerija. 

Soath  and 
Central 
America. 

1 
Europe.  ' 

1 

Asia. 

AfrkA. 

Australia. 

FOKM. 

Oblinaa 

45 
4a 

20 

500 
t» 
43 
1-2 

1 
11 

1 

48 
7 
1 
7 
0 

1 

0      ! 
«      1 

0        1 

All ' 

0        1 
0 

t  ' 

1 

7 
S 
0 

78 
Sd 

1 

I 

0 
0 
0 

10 
H 
0 

1 
0 

0 

1 

9 
'i 

1 
0 
0 

Subttitnod 

Quadrate  ..• 

BURFACE. 

Smooth 

PIieat« 

Nodaloiifl  .   ........................ 

Solcate 

Spiiioan  .......^^4.^.. X- 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  marginal  outline  as  given  by  Dr.  Lea  in- 
variably indicates  a  definite  type  or  section  of  the  genus,  for  it  does  so 
only  approximately ;  but  this  method  of  presenting  the  subject  seems  to 
be  the  best  that  is  at  present  available.    For  example,  the  "  wide  ^ 
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form  is  only  a  more  than  asaallj  elongate  oval,  and  the  real  affinities 
of  some  of  the  quadrate  forms  are  more  nearly  with  the  triangalar  than 
with  some  others  of  a  quadrate  outline.  Indeed,  the  massive  triangalar, 
plicate,  and  nodulous  shells  are  almost  as  distinctly  North  American  in 
type  as  are  any  of  those  which  are  indicated  in  the  foregoing  table. 
However,  the  tabular  groupings  given  in  this  paper  exhibit  somewhat 
clearly  the  characteristics  of  the  North  American  Unioniday  and  espe- 
cially the  subordinate  types  of  the  genus  Unio. 

By  observing  the  characteristics  which  this  great  family  presents  in 
different  continents  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  continent,  one 
becomes  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  local  or  circumscribed 
influences,  either  near  or  remote,  have  variously  modified  its  evolution. 
For  example,  omitting  present  consideration  of  many  of  the  genera  of 
the  family,  the  living  Unionidce  of  Europe  comprises  very  few  species^ 
all  of  which  have  a  smooth  or  plain  surface,  and  none  have  so  massive 
a  test  as  many  of  the  American  species  have,  nor  are  any  excessively 
shortened,  like  the  subrotund,  quadrate,  and  other  forms  that  are 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  Unionidas  of  the  New  England 
States  are,  as  a  whole,  almost  a  counterpart  of  those  of  Europe,  while 
the  streams  south  of  that  region,  which  empty  into  the  Atlantic  and 
Oulf  of  Mexico,  contain  quite  a  different  set  of  species  and  types. 
Again,  the  great  Saint  Lawrence  River  system,  including  the  great  lakes, 
has,  compared  with  other  North  American  rivers,  a  meager  Unione 
fauna,  so  far  as  specific  representation  is  concerned,  and  the  rivers 
which  empty  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  have  still  fewer  specific  representa- 
tives of  this  great  family.  The  waters  of  the  great  Mississippi  Biver 
system  not  only  contain  the  richest  Unione  fauna  in  the  world,  but  even 
a  casual  examination  will  show  that  the  fauna  of  this  river  system  com- 
prises nearly  all  the  forms  that  have  been  so  generally  designated  as 
North  American  types.  The  smaller  rivers  of  the  Gulf  drainage  not  trib< 
utary  to  the  Mississippi  contain  among  their  numerous  species  some  of 
those  peculiar  types  also  ;  but  few  or  none,  other  than  the  simpler  forms, 
are  found  in  those  waters  of  North  America  that  lie  to  the  west,  north, 
and  northeast  of  the  great  Mississippi  River  system.* 

The  discovery  in  different  parts  of  the  world  of  so  many  fossil  species 
of  the  Unionidw  in  strata  of  different  geological  periods,  extending  back 
at  least  as  far  as  the  earlier  Mesozoic  epochs,  and  which  ancient  species 
differ  so  little  in  type  from  forms  now  living,  suggests  as  legitimate  and 
natural  the  inference  that  the  living  species  are  lineally  descended  from 
the  fossil  ones,  and  that  they  were  not  evolved  in  recent  times  in  the  waters 
that  now  form  their  habitat.  We  feel  warranted  in  assuming  that  the 
conditions  of  Unione  life  have  been  preserved  unbroken,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  if  not  in  others,  notwithstanding  the  physical  changes  that 
have  taken  place  during  the  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  periods. 

*  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  those  North  American  rivers  which  contain  the  richest 
Unione  fauna  drain  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  regions^  while  those  that  drain  only  Paleo- 
zoic and  Azoic  regions  have  a  comparatively  meagre  Unione  fauna. 
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It  has  aliealy  baea  shown  that  the  liviug   Unionidce  o{  all  Europe 
depart  comparatively  little  from  the  primary  typical  oval  form  and 
smooth  or  plain  surface.    These  are  also  the  characteristics,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  of  all  the  fossil  specie.^  except  one,  that  are  foaad  in  the 
strata  of  Western  Europe,  including  those  from  the  Waalden  and  Cre- 
taceous rocks.    The  exception  referred  to  is  Vnio  toulouzanii  Matheron, 
from  the  Lignitic  strata  of  the  department  of  the  Months  of  the  Rhone, 
which,  while  differing  but  little  in  form  from  the  other  fossil  and  living 
Unionidcd  of  Western  Europe,  is  marked  by  small  plications  upon  its 
postero-dorsal  surface.     In   Slavonia,  Croatia,  Dalmatia,   and  other 
parts  of  Southeastern  Europe,  however,  the  fossil  Tertiary  species  of 
Unio  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  fossil  species  are  in  Western 
Earope,  and  also  more  nnmerous  than^  the  living  species  of  the  family 
are  in  the  whole  continent.    Furthermore,  a  large  proportion  of  the  types 
of  those  fossil  species  of  Southeastern  Europe  are  as  distinctively  ''I^orth 
American''  in  character  as  those  are  which  now  live  in  the  Mississippi 
Biver  and  its  tributaries. 

From  these  facts,  the  inference  seems  to  be  a  natural  one  that  the  liv- 
ing UnionidtJd  of  all  Europe  are  descended  from  those  which  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic  fossil  species  of  the  western  part 
of  that  continent;  while  the  line  of  descent  of  the  fossil  species  of  South- 
eastern Europe  has  evidently  been  cut  off  by  disastrous  changes  of  the 
physical  conditions  necessary  to  its  perpetuity.  The  fact  that  these  last  - 
mentioned  fossil  species  are  identical  in  type  with  those  of  North  Amer- 
ica, presamably  indicates,  although  it  does  not  necessarily  prove,  a  com- 
munity of  origin ;  in  which  case  they  must  have  reached  their  present 
separated  regions  by  some  ancient  continental  connection  now  destroyed. 
If  this  was  not  the  case,  it  seems  necessary  to  conclude  that  these  geo- 
graphical gronps  of  identical  types  were  produced  in  separate  lines  of 
descent,  the  whole  evolutional  history  of  each  having  been  confined  to 
its  own  hemisphere;  the  European  line  ending  before  the  close  of  the 
Tertiary  period,  and  the  American  line  continuing  in  full  force,  reaching 
its  culmination  in  the  fluviatile  waters  of  the  present  period. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  there  have  been  twenty-four  species  of  the 
Unionidce  discovered  in  the  strata  of  Western  North  America,  ranging 
from  the  Jurassic  period  to  the  earlier  Tertiary,  and  without  doubt 
many  more  species  remain  to  be  discovered  there. 

All  except  two  of  these  species  have  the  well-defined  characteristics 
of  true  UniOy  as  that  genus  is  defined  and  understood  by  the  writer. 
One  of  these  species  is  Anodontapropatoris  White,  from  the  Judith  Eiver 
group  (PostCreteceons),  and  the  other  is  Margaritana.  nehrasoensis  Meek, 
from  the  Dakota  group  (earlier  Cretaceons).  Less  than  one-half  of 
these  species  of  Unio  have  either  the  oval,  elongate-oval,  or  arcuate 
ontline  and  plain  surface,  while  the  others  are  of  various  types,  a  large 
proportion  of  them  being  peculiarly  North  American,  with  a  tendency 
to  excessive  shortening  of  the  shell  in  front  of  the  beaks,  in  some  cases 
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having  the  beaks  projecting  beyond  the  front.  These  last-named  type^ 
are  not  confined  to  the  strata  of  any  particular  epoch,  bat  are  found  in 
those  of  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  Post-Cretaceous,  and  Tertiary  age. 
'  It  is  these  species  of  the  Unionidas^  among  other  fossil  species  of  fresh- 
water and  land  ^rollusks,  that  were  referred  to  in  the  early  part  of  tbis 
paper  as  the  ancestral  representatives  of  similar  Mollusks  now  living  iD 
Xorth  America.  Admitting  this  relationship  by  descent,  one  naturallj 
inquires  how  the  necessary  conditions  for  a  ooutinuons  progenital  lin^ 
could  have  been  preserved  from  Jurassic,  and  doubtless  much  earlier, 
time  to  the  present.  As  before  remarked,  this  history,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  can  never  be  accurately  known ;  but  the  followio? 
suggestions  are  offered  concerning  the  assumed  relationship  of  the  fossil 
with  the  living  Unionid<E  of  North  America. 

All  the  fossil  Unionidas  of  Western  North  America,  so  far  as  is  no^ 
known,  have  been  obtained  from  lacustrine  strata,  with  one  or  two  pos- 
sible  exceptions  of  what  may  have  been  estuary  deposits,  no  evidence 
having  been  observed  that  ^ny  of  those  deposits  are  of  flnviatile  origin. 
These  lacustrine  formations  are  of  very  great  extent  in  Western  North 
America,  and,  without  doubt,  the  lakes  in  which  they  were  deposited 
were  caused  by  encircling  bands  of  rising  land  during  the  elevation  of 
the  continent.  These  great  land-locked  waters  were  at  first  brackish, 
but  finally  became,  and  for  a  long  time  remained,  fresh,  continuing  sd 
until  their  final  desiccation. 

That  many  species  of  the  Unionid(v  of  the  West  not  only  originated, 
but  became  greatly  differentiated,  at  earlier  periods  than  those  in  the 
strata  of  which  the  oldest  known  species  have  been  discovered  seems 
quite  certain,  because  those  earliest  species  are  found  to  be  so  greatly 
differentiated  as  to  indicate  the  lapse  of  ranch  time  in  the  process,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  the  results  of  this  early  differentia- 
tion was  the  production  of  Some  of  the  oharacteristics  which  we  no^ 
recognize  as  peculiar  to  North  American  types.  These  earliest  known 
American  species  may  have  been  developed  in  either  lacustrine  or  flnvia- 
tile waters,  or  both,  but  it  seems  at  least  very  probable  that  a  large  pro 
portion  of  the  fossil  species  that  are  related  to  living  ones,  especially 
the  more  differentiated  forms,  originated  in  the  great  lakes,  in  which 
the  extensive  Post-Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  deposits  were  made,  and  in 
waters  that  were  at  least  a  little  salt.  That  they  did  not  originate  by  im- 
mediate evolution  from  marine  species,^ which  must  necessarily  have 
become  landlocked  when  the  great  lakes  were  first  fbrmed,  is  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  other  invertebrate  species,  such  as  woald  doubtless 
have  survived  with  th^  Uniones  by  evolution  into  other  species  and  gen- 
era, have  not  been  discovered. 

No  trace,  for  example,  of  the  genns  Dremena^  various  species  of  which 
are  so  common,  both  fossil  and  living,  in  the  Old  World,  has  yet  been 
found  in  x\.merican  strata,  although  its  near  relatives,  Mytilus  and  Modi, 
ola^  are  not  uncommon  in  the  immediately  underlying  marine  Cretaceoui^ 
strata.    The  purely  "anna  of  those  western  deposits  seems 
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to  be  witboat  aoy  more  evidence  of  immediate  relationship  to  maiiiie 
species  than  tbat  which  the  fauna  of  the  present  North  American  rivers 
possesses,  althoagb  it  may  be  assumed  that  primarily  all  Hollosqan  life 
mast  have  originated  in  marine  waters. 

Svery  person  familiar  with  the  numerous  speeies  of  Unio  now  living 
in  t^e  streams  of  the  great  Mississippi  Biver  system  knows  that  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  same  stream  are  found  to  afford  habitats  for  certain 
species  that  are  more  congenial  to  them  than  they  are  to  other  species. 
Thas  the  experienced  collector  expects  to  find  certain  species,  among 
which  are  those  of  the  more  differentiated  forms  and  thicker  test,  in  the 
swifter  waters  and  upon  gravelly  or  rocky  bottom^  while  other  species 
will  be -found  on  sandy  or,  muddy  bottom  and  in  stiller  waters;  and 
tbese  latter  species  have  usually  the  smooth  or  plain  surface,  thinner 
t38t,  and  oval  or  approximately  oval  form.  As  a  rale,  also,  the  Unione, 
as  well  as  the  other  Molluscan,  fauna  of  the  lakes  and  ponds  of  ^octk 
America  is  remarkably  meager  compared  with  tbat  of  the  running 
streams.  This  may  be  in  part  due  to  the  £ftct  that  the  great  lakes,  and 
many  of  the  smaller  ones  also,  belong  to  Uie  great  Saint  Lawrence  Biver 
system,  which,  as  before  stated,  possesses  a  comparatively  meager  Uni- 
one fauna. 

Bat  that  this  cesnlt  is  not  wholly  due  to  that  cause  is  shown  by  the 
£Act  that  the  lakes  and  ponds  which  empty  into  streams  that  are  rich 
in  VnioniAce  themselves  contain  comparatively  few  species,  and  these 
species  almost  always  possess  the  same  ohanM^teristics  that  those  do 
whidi  are  found  in  the  stiller  portions  of  the  streams  into  which  the 
lakes  overflow. 

With  t^ese  facts  in  mind,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  'find  the  re 
maius  of  a  meager  Unione,  as  well  as  other  MoHoaoan^  fauna  in  those 
great  lacustrine  Tertiary  deposits  of  Western  North  America  y  and  to 
find  also  the  Unionidas  represented  ther^  by  species  having  a  smootii  sur- 
face and  oval  or  approximately  oval  fonn.  This  is  exactly  what  is  found 
to  be  the  case  in  all  those  strata  which  bear  e%^idence  of  having  been  de- 
posited in  purely  fresh  waters ;  but  in  those  strata  that  bear  evidence 
of  having  been  deposited  in  waters  tbat  were  a  little  salt,  the  Vnionidw 
are  much  more  differentiated.  Indeed,  it  is  in  the  last-mentioned  strata 
alone  that  those  species  of  Unio  have  been  found  that  possess  the  pecu* 
liar  North  American  characteristic8. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  maximum  of  differentiation  of  MoUuscan 
types  takes  i^ce  in  marine- waters ;  tbat  it  is  much  less  in  brackish 
waters ;  and  that  the  minimnm  in  this  respect  is  reached  in  purely  ftesh 
waters.  Judging  from  &cts  before  stated,  it  would  seem  that  those 
ancient  Unionidw  were  not  only  capable  of  living  in  waters  that  were  a 
little  salt,  but  that  the  influence  of  the  salt  upon  tbem  was  such  as  is 
in  a  general  way  exerted  by  it  upon  all  MoUuscan  life,  producing  a 
greater  differentiation  than  would  have  been  produced  in  fresh  lacus- 
trine waters,  and  such  as  has  generally  supposed  to  have  been  exerted 
upon  the  family  in  existing  fluviatile  waters.    While  it.is  not  unreason- 
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able  to  assame  that  much  of  the  di£ferentiatioa  that  now  prevails  among 
the  living  iN'orth  American  Unionidte  took  place  in  purely  £reah,  and 
especially  in  flaviatile  waters,  the  facts  brought  out  by  the  study  of  the 
fossil  forms  seem  to  indicate  plainly  that  the  characteristics  which  we 
call  **  2^orth  American  "  have  been  directly  inherited  from  those  fossil 
species,  and  the  probability  also  that  the  latter  species  received  in 
Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  times  their  differentiation  under  the  influence  of 
other  conditions,  among  which  was  the  diffusion  of  a  small  proportion 
of  Salt  in  the  waters  in  which  they  lived.  Before  this  proposition  can 
be  received  without  question,  however,  much  careful  investigation  mast 
be  made;  and  it  is  especially  desirable  that  numerous  observations  be 
made  upon  the  Unionidce  of  various  rivers  at  the  meeting  of  fr6sh  with 
salt  waters. 

If  the  progenital  line  of  the  North  American  Unionidce  has  remained 
unbroken  from  the  earlier  Tertiary  epoch  to  the  present  time,  as  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  case,  it  was  doubtless  accon^plished  through 
some  streams  that  are  now  western  tributaries  of  the  great  Mississippi 
Biver  system,  and  which  were  then  outlets  of  those  great  lakes  in  the 
deposits  of  which  the  fossil  Unionidce  are  now  found.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  understand  how  this  might  have  been  the  case  with  the  lakes 
that  formerly  existed  in  what  is  now  the  Upper  Missouri  Biver  region, 
because  that  river  now  runs  through  the  region  and  has  doubtless  done 
so  ever  since  the  final  desiccation  of  the  great  lakes  there.  The  Green 
Biver  region,  however,  which  was  the  site  of  probably  the  largest  fresh- 
water lake  that  ever  existed  on  the  North  American  continent,  is  nov 
drained  into  the  Oulf  of  California;  but  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
during  its  existence,  this  great  lake  had  its  drainage  of  overflow  into  the 
Atlantic  by  some  stream  that  is  now  either  a  direct  or  indirect  tributary 
of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  and  that  this  was  the  channel  through  which 
the  MoUuscan  fauna  of  that  ancient  lake  was  transmitted  by  lineal  de- 
scent to  the  waters  of  the  great  existing  river-system  last  named.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  ordinary  drainage  of  the  region,  after 
the  desiccation  of  the  lakes  which  had  occupied  so  large  a  part  of  it, 
might  have  become  turned  toward  the  Pacific  instead  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  by  the  continuation  of  those  varying  changes  of  elevation  of  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  continent  which  caused  the  desiccation  of  the 
lakes,  and  produced  or  modified  other  great  features  of  the  gradually 
growing  continent.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  the  MoUnsoan  fauna  of  the 
great  Colorado  Biver  system  is  very  meager,  and  unlike  that  of  the  great 
fresh- water  deposits  of  the  region  which  it  drains,  and  that  it  contains 
none  of  those  types  so  often  referred  to  as  distinctively  North  American, 
while  the  great  Mississippi  Biver  system  constitutes  the  great  habitat 
of  those  types  now  living,  seems  to  afford  presumptive  proof  that  the 
drainage  of  overflow  from  the  great  lakes  of  what  is  now  the  Green 
Biver  region  was  into  streams  that  have  since  become  tributaries  of 
the  Mississippi. 
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By  C.  a.  White,  M.  D. 


l^o  strata  of  Carbouiferous  age  ia  Western  North  America  have  yet 
been  foand  to  contain  any  fossils  that  are  referable  to  a  fresh-water 
habitat.  In  the  Jnrassic  strata  of  different  portions  of  that  region, 
however,  some  fresh-water  Mollusks  have  been  discovered,  and  a  still 
greater  number  have  been  obtained  from  the  strata  of  different  Greta- 
ceoas^  Post-Cretaceons,  and  Tertiary  gronps,  becoming  more  and  more 
abandant  in  the  order  of  time.  There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
that  over  what  is  now  the  western  part  of  the  continent,  the  marine 
condition  which  prevailed  through  Palaeozoic  time  began  in  Mesozoic 
time  gradually  to  give  place  to  partially  land-locked  seas,  and  finally  to 
great  lakes  of  fresh  waters,  which  changes  were  caused  by  the  gradual 
elevation  of  the  continent.  In  these  waters,  both  marine  and  fresh,  the 
deposits  went  on  continuously,  notwithstanding  the  important  physical 
changes  that  were  simultaneously  in  progress,  so  that  we  now  find  an 
essentially  unbroken  series  of  strata  ranging  from  Paleozoic  time  far 
into  the  Tertiary  period.  Although  there  existed  during  the  last-named 
];>eriod  such  immense  fresh-water  lakes  upon  that  portion  of  the  conti- 
uent,  the  areas  occupied  by  fresh  water  were  probably  not  very  exten- 
sive antil  after  the  epoch  of  the  Wahsatch  group  had  well  progressed. 
This  inference  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  all  the  fresh- water  deposits 
that  have  been  discovered  among  the  strata  of  earlier  groups  are  very 
limited,  and  the  brackish  condition  of  the  waters  is  known  to  have  pre- 
vailed for  a  considerable  time  after  the  beginningof  the  Wahsatch  epoch. 

As  a  partial  but  not  essential  modification  of  the  statements  just  made, 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  character  of  the  invertebrate  fossils 
hitherto  found  in  the  Laramie  group  indicate  that  few,  if  any,  of  its 
strata  were  deposited  in  open  sea  waters,  but  rather  in  wholly  or  par- 
tially land-locked  brackish  waters,  with  here  and  there  localities  where 
they  were  nearly  or  quite  fresh.  It  is  a  continuation  of  these  conditions 
that  have  just  been  referred  to  as  prevailing  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Wahsatch  epoch,  when  they  finally  gave  place  to  a  wholly  fresh-water 
condition  that  continued  through  all  the  succeeding  epochs. 

Daring  the  time  of  the  Laramie  epoch  and  the  early  part  of  the 
Wahsatch,  there  were,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Uinta  Mountains,  the  uplift 
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of  whicb  was  then  in  progress,  certain  oscillatory  movements,  one  of 
which  prodaced  some  unconformity  of  the  Wahsatch  npon  the  Laramie 
gronp.  At  a  distance  from  the  mountains,  this  unconformity  is  vexj 
slight,  or  perhaps  wanting;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  may  yet 
discover  localities  where  the  strata  of  the  Laramie  group  pass  so  insen- 
sibly into  those  of  the  base  of  thelVahsatch  group  that  the  latter  strata 
must  necessarily  be  included  in  the  first-named  group.  The  final  change 
from  brackish  to  fresh  waters  took  place  during  what  is  now  understood 
to  be  the  early  part  of  the  Wahsatch  epoch,  and  unaccompanied  by  any 
disturbance  of  the  already  deposited  strata,  at  least  in  the  region  where 
these  groups  have  been  studied,  and  also  with  no  perceptible  change  in 
the  character  of  the  sedimentary  material  that  continued  to  be  deposited 
in  the  freshened  waters.  The  exact  nature  of  the  change  in  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  region  which  caused  the  final  banishment  of  salt  from 
the  waters  in  which  it  had  lingered  so  long  after  the  cessation  of  true 
marine  conditions,  without  materially  changing  the  character  of  the  sedi- 
mentation over  so  large  an  area,  has  not  been  investigated ;  but  the 
final  freshening  of  the  waters  was  4oubties8  accomplished  tbroagh  the 
complete  inclosure,  by  elevated  land,  of  the  large  aqueous  areas,  save 
some  free  outlets  for  the  drainage  of  overflow. 

With  the  final  freshening  of  the  waters  in  the  Wahsatch  epoch  ceased  all 
considerable  saline-water  deposits,  at  least  in  the  region  embracing 
Southern  Wyoming  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Colorado  and  Utah.  The 
affinities  of  all  the  fossils  found  in  those  subsequently  d^osited  strata 
of  the  Wahsatch,  Oreen  Bi  ver,  and  Bridger  groups,  aggregating  a  mile  in 
thickness,  are  with  such  forms  as  are  now  found  living  only  in  fresh 
waters. 

It  is  true  that  Professors  Cope  and  Leidy  have  described  two  or  three 
species  of  Herring  from  the  shales  of  the  Green  River  gronp;  and  Pro- 
fessor Cope  speaks  of  those  strata  in  connection  with  the  Fish  remains 
as  a  brackish- water  deposit.  But  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  infer 
the  presence  of  salt  in  those  waters  in  any  proportion  from  the  pres^ice 
of  the  Clupeid  remains,  because  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  were  not  land-locked  species,  permanently  inhabiting  the 
Green  Biver  Tertiary  lake.  Even  if  they  were  migratory  species,  they 
doubtless  went  to  that  lake  to  spawn,  as  some  species  of  Herrings  now  go 
from  marine  to  fresh  waters  for  the  same  purpose.  The  known  limits 
of  the  deposits  of  that  ancient  lake,  as  well  as  those  of  the  marine  de- 
posits of  similar  age,  show  that  the  shortest  route  from  marine  waters 
to  the  lake  by  any  outlet  it  may  have  had  ^as  too  long  to  allow  Fishes 
so  small  as  they  were  to  reach  the  lake  during  t^he  time  the  reproductive 
impulse  was  upon  them.  These  fossil  Clupeids  were  therefore  not  proba- 
bly migratory,  but  they  doubtless  permanently  inhabited  the  fresh 
waters  of  the  Green  Biver  lake. 

An  examination  of  the  fossils  obtained  from  the  Dakota^  Colorado, 
and  Fox  Hills  groups,  as  they  are  developed  in  Southern  Wyoming  and 
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the  adjacent  parts  of  Utah  and  Colorado,  whether  vertebrate  or  inver- 
tebrate, will  leave  no  qaeation  in  the  mind  of  a  paleontologist  as  to 
their  Cretaceous  age.  A  similar  examination  of  the  fossils  of  the  Green 
Eiver  and  Bridger  groups  will  disclose  equally  conclusive  evidence  of 
their  Tertiary  age.  There  are  two  other  groups  that  come  in  the  series 
between  the  Fox  Hills  group  below  and  the  Green  River  group  above 
that  contain  fossil  remains  concerning  which  paleontologists  are  divided 
in  opinion.  These  are  the  Laramie  and  Wahsatch  groups,  the  relations  of 
which  to  the  other  groups  here  mentioned  are  shown  in  a  table  embraced 
in  Paleontological  Paper  No.  4.  It  is  therefore  certain  that  the  plane  of 
demarkation  between  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary,  if  such  really  exists 
in  nature,  must  be  sought  for  within  the  vertical  limits  of  these  two 
groups.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  all  geologists  and  pale- 
ontologists, so  far  as  I  know,  agree  in  referring  to  the  Tertiary  period 
all  of  the  Wahsatch  groap  as  I  have  defined  it,  except  some  500  to  800 
feet  of  strata  that  form  its  base. 

These  lower  strata  contain  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  brackish- 
water  species  of  Mollusks,  which  are  very  closely  allied  with  those  of 
the  Laramie  group,  while  the  upper  portion  of  the  former  group  con- 
tains only  freshwater  species,  all  of  which  are  closely  related  to  those 
of  the  Green  River  group  above  it.  Therefore  the  debatable  ground  is 
reduced  to  the  Laramie  group,  together  with  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Wahsatch  group.  Some  hold  the  opinion  that  all  the  strata  thus  in- 
cluded should  be  referred  to  the  Cretaceous  period ;  others  have  been 
inclined  to  refer  the  whole  to  the  Tertiary;  and  still  others  select  the 
upper  limit  of  the  Laramie  group  as  the  proper  plane  of  separation  be- 
tween the  strata  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  periods.  These  diflfer- 
euces  of  opinion  would  alone  suggest  that  tio  well-marked  plane  of  sep- 
aration, either  stratigraphical  or  paleontological,  really  exists  in  that 
region  between  the  strata  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  periods,  even 
if  more  direct  evidence  were  wanting.  Dr.  Hayden  first,*  and  very 
plainly,  pointed  out  the  fact  that  no  definite  plane  of  demarkation 
l)etween  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  strata  could  be  designated.  This 
is  indeed  just  what  we  ought  naturally  to  expect  where  the  geological 
series  is  complete,  and  the  deposition  of  sediment  was  continuous  or 
nearly  so.  In  such  a  case,  there  is  no  reason  in  nature  to  expect  either 
the  stratigraphical  or  paleontological  transition  from  the  uppermost 
Cretaceous  to  the  lowest  Tertiary  group  to  be  any  more  abrupt  than  it 
is  between  any  other  groups  of  those  periods  respectively. 

The  dififerences  of  opinion  before  referred  to  are  understood  to  be 
largely  due  to  the  special  character  of  the  subjects  of  investigation  re- 
spectively pursued  by  each  observer;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  various 
evolutional  currents  of  faunal  and  floral  life  were  not  synchronous  in 
the  rate  of  their  progression  through  geological  time.  For  example,  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  evolutional  advance  of  the  vegetable  king- 

*  See  hia  Annual  Report  for  1870,  pp.  1(55-166. 
7  B  H 
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dom  Las  been  greater  on  tbis  continent  tban  it  has  been  in  Eutoih. 
Hence,  a  student  of  the  flora  of  these  American  strata,  using  a  series  if 
European  standards,  would  naturally  refer  those  which  he  foand  to  abs- 
tain certain  vegetable  forms  to  the  Tertiary  period,  while  the  a8sociat«ii 
or  superimposed  remains  of  animal  life  might  all  show  them  to  knf 
Cretaceous  age,  according  to  the  same  series  of  European  standards. 

The  fact  that  the  physical  changes  which  took  place  in  Western  >oiu 
America  during  the  Mesozoic  and  Genozoic  periods  were  very  gradual 
and  without  any  important  break,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  lead  ns  to  ex- 
pect to  find  those  animals  whose  existence  was  not  neces^arily  affectt^ 
by  a  change  from  a  saline  to  a  fresh  condition  of  the  waters,  wouidbe 
found  to  have  propagated  their  respective  types  beyond  the  period 
which  those  types  in  their  culmination  distinctively  characterized.  Tbiu 
the  discovery  of  these  perpetuated  types  that  in  their  culmination  di?- 
tinctively  characterized  the  Cretaceous  period  does  not  necessarily  prov( 
the  Cretaceous  age  of  those  strata,  because  they  are  evidently  the  la?^ 
of  their  kind,  and  because  all  the  other  known  fossil  remains  of  tbi 
group  are  indicative  of  a  later  period. 

Again,  the  plants  that  have  been  found  in  the  Dakota  gronp  vba 
first  discovered  were,  by  European  standards,  referred  to  the  Tertinn 
period,  until  it  was  found  that  all  the  other  Cretaceous  groups  of  tM 
Western  North  American  series  belong  above  the  one  that  contaioti 
them.  These  may  serve  a^  extreme  examples  of  acceleration  on  theoS' 
hand,  and  of  retardation  or  prolongation  on  the  other,  of  the  evolutioM 
life-currents  before  referred  to  5  and  as  such  they  are  exceedingly  si| 
nificant. 

These  currents  have  been  very  variable  also  among  invertebrate  aoi 
mals,  the  Mollnscao^  marine,  brackish,  and  fresh  waters  afifordiug  stril 
ing  examples.    In  marine  waters,  these  animals  have,  from  early  geolo^ 
ical  times,  attained  a  maximum  of  wide  and  various  difTerentiatioo.; 
brackish  waters  much  less,  and  in  fresh  waters  a  minimum.    The  valae 
their  remains  as  indices  of  the  geological  age  of  the  strata  contain! 
them  is  therefore  in  a  similar  ratio,  those  of  marine  origin  being  of  mo 
the  greatest  value,  and  those  of  fresh-water  origin  the  least.    Indeed,  t 
evolutional  life-current  among  the  latter,  as  well  as  among  the  land  M 
lusks,  has  been  so  sluggish  that  alone  they  are  of  comparatively  lit 
value  to  the  geologist  in  determining  the  geological  age  of  the  strata 
which  he  finds  their  remains.    For  example,  if  it  were  not  for  the  kno 
stratigraphical  relations  of  the  brackish-  and  fresh-water  Wealden  d 
posits  of  Europe,  no  paleontologist  would  be  justified  in  referring  the 
to  Mesozoic  rather  than  Cenozoic  age.    Many  other,  but  less  \iidel 
known,  examples  might  also  be  cited  from  our  Western  North  Americai 
strata. 

With  a  few  doubtful  exceptions,  none  of  the  strata  of  the  Larami 
group  were  deposited  in  open-sea  waters ;  and,  with  equally  few  esirf 
ttions,  none  have  yet  furnished  invertebrate  fossils  that  indicate  tli 
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Cretaceous  rather  than  the  Tertiary  age  of  the  group.  These  latter  ex- 
ceptions are  some  Inocerami  that  have  been  obtained  upon  the  lower 
confines  of  the  group,  and  doubtfully  referred  to  it  rather  than  to  the  Fox 
mils  group  below ;  and  also  a  species  of  Odantohdsis  from  strata  near 
the  top  of  the  group,  two  miles  west  of  Point  of  Bocks  Station,  Wyom- 
ing. The  latter  genus,  established  by  Mr.  Meek,  is  comparatively  little 
/  known,  but  it  was  regarded  by  him  as  characteristic  of  the  Cretaceous 
period.  This  constitutes  the  slender  evidence  of  the  Cretaceous  age  of 
the  Laramie  group  that  invertebrate  paleontology  has  yet  afforded. 

Again,  the  brackish-  and  fresh-water  types  of  Mollusca  that  are  afford- 
ed by  the  Laramie  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  Wahsatch  group  are  in 
most  cases  remarkably  similar,  and  some  of  the  species  of  each  group 
respectively  approach  each  other  so  nearly  in  their  characteristijDS  that 
it  is  often  difficult  to  say  in  what  respect  they  materially  differ.  More- 
over, they  give  the  same  uncertain  indication  as  to  their  geological  age 
that  all  fossils  of  fresh-  and  brackish-water  origin  are  known  to  do. 

It  is  in  view  of  the  facts  here  stated,  and  also  because  I  believe  that 
a  proper  interpretation  of  them  shows  the  strata  of  the  Laramie  group 
and  the  base  of  the  Wahsatch  to  be  of  later  date  than  any  others  that 
have  hitherto  been  referred  to  the  Cretaceous  period,  and  also  earlier 
than  .the  Eocene  epoch,  that  I  have  decided  to  designate  those  strata  as 
Post-Cretaceous,  at  least  provisionally. 
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IRT.XXV.-PRECURSORY  NOTES  ON  AMERICAN  INSECTIVOROUS 
MAMMALS,  WITH  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  NEW  SPECIES. 


By  Elliott  Coueb, 

Oaplatn  and  luMini  Surftm  U.  B.  A..  Sicniarii  and  SaturalUt  <if  Ou  AvMy. 


AUbongh  tbe  material  before  me  for  a  monOgrapbic  revisiott  of  tbe 
American  Inaectivora  ia  much  greater  tlian  has  been  at  tbe  command  of 
iDv  preTions  investigator,  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  annonnoe  the  floa! 
teaultsof  my  study,  there  beiog  several  points  still  awaitiog  cletermiu;i- 
tioD.  Meanwhile,  however,  I  think  it  advisable  to  pabliah  vitlout 
delay  descriptions  of  snch  species  as  appear  to  be  DnqneBtioaably  new 
Bnd  valid,  together  with  a  number  of  other  points  which  I  consUlci- 
fsUblished.  These  relate  largely  to  the  recognition  of  the  excellent 
tabgeneric  distioctions  which  aabsist  among  the  Soridda.  The^o 
notes  may  be  considered  preliminary  to  a  monograph  of  the  Americiui 
litectirora,  now  in  preparation,  the  publication  of  which,  however,  may 
be  loDg  delayed. 

Very  little  has  been  done  with  these  Mammals  since  1857,  when  Pro- 
fessor Baird*  80  greatly  increased  our  knowledge  of  the  sabject.  Thou^li 
the  Bpeciea  admitted  by  him  at  that  date,  npon  consideration  of  tbu 
very  limited  material  then  at  his  command,  require  to  be  largely  re 
daced,  all  the  generic  and  snbgeneric  distinctions  indicated  by  him  are 
confirmed.  The  species  additional  to  those  given  by  him  rest  wittonl 
ciception  upon  specimens  not  at  that  time  available.  In  1861,  tliv 
>&iDe  naturalist  reviewed  the  subject,  making  many  new  and  important 
determinations,  which,  however,  have  never  been  published.  Most  'jf 
llie  new  subgenera  and  species  to  be  described  in  this  paper  are  derivcil 
ftoni  bis  MSS.,  which  he  very  generously  placed  at  my  disposal,  when 
^1  tbe  material  contained  iu  the  Mntional  Museum,  Smithsoniau  lusti- 
Intion,  was  given  into  my  bauds  for  elaboration. 

Tbe  principal  contribations  to  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  since  18.~>7 
liave  been  made  by  J,  A.  Allen  and  T.  Gill.  The  former  reviewed  the 
genus  £(arina,f  coming  to  the  conclusion,  not  supported  by  larger  ex- 
perience, that  all  the  species  of  this  genus  were  reducible  to  oue,  con- 
Biiltring  that  Baird's  section  of  Blarina  with  30  teeth  was  based  upon 

'  llammslB  of  North  Auiorica,  le:>7,  pp.  4-77, 

'  talalogoeof  tbe  MamiualH  of  MaHsachiiaetts.'  nith  a  Critical  RerisiOD  of  the  8[i"- 
t'w.  <Bnll.  MuB.  Comp.  Zoiil.,  Caiubriil(;p,  i.  Ho.  B,  pp.  H3-252.  1653.  (Blariita, 
'rated  at  pp.  813-221.) 
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the  immature  dentition,  and  snggesting  that  sach  was  probably  also  the 
case  with  the  corresponding  section  of  Sorex  with  30  teeth.  But  these 
sections  are  perfectly  valid,  and  to  them  I  add  a  third,  in  Sorexj  of  28 
teeth.  In  1875,  Dr.  Gill*  elaborately  reviewed  the  Insectivorous  Mam- 
mals atlarge^and  proposed,  mainly  upon  the  basis  of  St%  George  Mivarf  s  t 
investigations,  verified  by  original  examination  of  much  material,  a  class- , 
ification  of  the  order  believed  to  be  the  best  yet  presented.  This  valuable 
article  is  especially  full  in  its  treatment  of  the  two  North  American  fam- 
ilies, TalpidcB  and  SoricidWy  and  gives  an  extensive  bibliography,  but 
scarcely  touches  upon  the  characters  of  the  genera  and  species. 

Among  other  points  may  be  mentioned  the  determination,  by  Pro- 
fessor Verrilljt  of  the  Sorex  palustris  of  Richardson  as  a  valid  species  of 
Neosorex;  and  the  identification  by  Hr.  Peters  §  of  the  Scalops  latimanus 
of  Bachman  with  S.  townsenii  of  same  author. 

The  most  noteworthy  laborer  in  this  field  before  1857  was  Dr.  Bach- 
man, whose  results,  however,  required  much  remodeling.  The  determi- 
nation of  his  Sorex  fimbripes  was  made  by  Professor  Baird  in  1861  from 
examination  of  the  type,  but  is  now  first  published  in  this  paper. 

§1.— THE  AMERICAN  GENERA  OF  TALPID^, 

America  furnishes  four  good  genera  of  Moles,  namely,  ScaopSj  8  a^ 
panus,  Condylura^  and  Urotrichus.  The  last-named  belongs  to  a  special 
subfamily,  Myogalince^  primarily  distinguished  from  the  Talpince  by  the 
characters  of  the  scapular  arch  and  fore  limb.  It  is  related  to  the  Des- 
mans of  the  Old  World,  and  is  the  only  known  insectivorous  genus  com. 
mon  to  both  hemispheres,  furnishing  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  a 
relation  between  the  faunas  of  Western  North  America  and  Asia  closer 
than  that  subsisting  between  Eastern  North  America  and  Euroi^e* 
Scalops  and  Condylura^  remarkable  genera  peculiar  to  America,  have 
been  recognized  almost  from  the  first;  but  the  very  strong  claims  of 
Scapanus  to  full  generic  rank  have  not  been  generally  conceded..  The 
genus  differs  so  widely  in  dentition  from  Scalops  that  it  would  accord 
more  closely  with  modern  valuation  of  generic  characters  to  give  it  full 
rank  and  subdivide  it  into  two  subgenera  for  the  accommodation  of  it 
two  remarkably  distinct  species,  than  to  force  it  under  ScalopSy  from 
whi  h  it  differs  more  than  some  of  the  Old  World  genera  do  from  eachi 


*  Synopsis  of  Insectivorous  Mamma  .  <  Ball.  U.  S.  Geol.  and  Geogr.  Sarv.,  2d  ser., 
No.  2,  pp.  91-120.    May  14,  1875. 

t  Notes  on  the  Osteology  of  the  Insectivora.  <  Journ.  Anat.  and  Phys.,  i,  1367,  pp. 
281-312;  ii,  pp.  117-154.  (French  translation :  Notes  snr  rOit^ologie  des  Insectivores. . . 
<  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.,  5e  s<Sr.,  zool.  et  pal6ont.,  viii,  1867,  pp.  221-284  ;  ix,  1868,  pp.  311-372.) 

On  Hemicentetes,  a  new  genus  of  Insectivora,  with  some  additional  remarks  on  the 
osteology  of  that  order.     <  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.,  1871,  pp.  58-79,  pi.  v. 

tProo.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat  Hist.,  ix,  1862,  pp.  164-172,  225,226.  The  same  determina- 
tion had  been  made  by  Baird  in  1861  (MS.  ined.). 

J  Monatsb.  Konig.  Preuss.  Akad.  Wissensch.  Berlin,  1863,  p.  656. 
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)(her,  Iq  fact,  it  is  scarwly  less  distinct  from  Sealops  tban  from  Tal^ia 
iL'elf. 

In  this  connection,  I  may  iiotice  tbe  rei)cateJ  ascrii)tioii  of  "  Talpa  " 
10  tliis  conatry.  The  alleyntious  to  this  effect  have  apparently  ariaea 
in  two  ways:  from  pure  .-usumptioii  and  from  raistaklag  of  Scapanus 
Wtiim  for  Talpa  enropcea.  Tlie  siipertioial  resemblaoce  of  these  two 
(pecies  is  really  carious ;  ,S9  clo^e  is  it  that  casual  esamiuation  might 
M^ilj-fail  todeteet  any  difference  inesteiiiai  characters.  Audubon  aad 
Bachman  allade  to  specimens  observed  in  the  Museum  of  the  Zoological 
Bocietj  of  Loudon  marked  "  Talpa  eitropea  from  America". 

liecent  researches  rendiT  it  mast  probable  that  the  current  dental 
fornnilicof  our  genera  require  to  be  reeoasidered — not  as  to  the  total  sum 
oftlie  teeth  nor  as  to  their  physical  charamters,  but  as  to  their  morpho- 
logical relatioDS  aud  their  honiologies.  This  is  a  subject,  however,  upon 
«|jicli.I  do  not  propose  now  to  (.^iiter,* 

5  3.— THE  AMEllICAN  SPi'XIES  OF  TALPID.IS. 

For  aught  that  we  now  know  to  the  contrary,  the  detormiuatiou  of 
onrsiiecies  offers  no  dilflcLilty,  if  we  regard  the  Scalopx  argoilatm  Aud. 
&  Biich.  as  at  most  no  more  than  a  geographical  race  of  8.  aijuaticus. 
Tb?  autliors  themselves  WiTe  only  "  induced  after  some  hesitation  and 
doalit  to  designate  it  as  a  new  upecies"  (Qaad.  N.  A.,  iii,  p.  253),  and 
ii'iiril  qaestious  "whether  the  two  can  with  entire  propriety  he  sepa- 
rjtt-O"  (Uamo).  N.  A.,  p.  (J:t).  It  is  certain  that  none  of  the  ascribed 
fbiracters  are  infallibly  diagnostic, 

N'o  further  material  bearing  upon,the  relationships  of  Urotrkkua  gihbai 
SD'i  i'.  lalpoides  having  come  to  hand,  the  case  remains  as  Baird  loft  it. 

ilj  |>resent  determination  of  our  TalpUi(V  gives  the  followi  ng  results ; — 

Family  TALPID.^. 

Subf.iuiily  TalpIN;!!. 

Genus  Scahjii,  "Cuv.  ISOO''. 

■■■SciLOPS  AQUATICUS  {L.). 

Talpa  fltrttoeni,  Erii.—  TT./tuM,  jiuriuirafeiiii,  Shaw. 
Heiiopi  eaitaden»i>,  Ddsm.  (iiw  Uiub.). — S.  ptnninlranica,  Hurl. 

Ifl.  SCILOPS  AQUATIC03  ARaENTATUS  {Aud.  &  Bach.). 
S.  arfntalM,  And.  3c  BnaU. 

''■f-  Spenofl  Bute  "On  the  UeDtiCion  of  tbe cDTiimaD  mtile  (Tiilpa  eam^na)",  Aon. 
%Sm.  Hist.,  six,  1867,  pp.  377 -:H1,  [>]»te;  and  Trans.  Odontogr.  8»o.  Lonil.,  v,  18117, 
p|i.ffll-ai,  pi,  vi;  alBO  Moselj  aiiJ  Ray-LaukeHtcr  "On  ...  the  dPDlition  of  the 
""'If"  -  -  .  ,  Joam.  Nat.  and  Pliys.,  iii  (2d  eer.  ii),  1B69,  pp.  73^=0,  pi.  ii,  figs.  5,  6. 
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Genas  Scapanua^  Poniel,  1848. 
2.  SCAPANUS  TOWNSBNDi  (Bach.). 

Soalops  townseniiif  8,  latimanwi,  Bach. — S.  oanctdenns^  Rich,  (nee  anot.)* — <S^- 
metalleaoenSf  CBueus,  Cass.  * — 8,  taniata,  Le  C.t — 8,  eali/ornica,  Ayre84 

3.  SCAPANUS  BEEWEEI  (Bach.). 

("  Talpa  eurapcBa  ex  Americd  ",  Aliq.) 

Genas  Condylura^  III.,  1811. 

4.  CONDYLUEA  GEISTATA  (L.). 

8orex  criiiatuSf  L, — Talpa  tongioaudataf  Erzl. — T.  radiaiaf  Shaw. — T.  longicauday 
Bodd.— C.  fNocrourai  Hail. — C.praHnatOf  Harris.^ 

Genas  UrotrichuSj  Temm.,  1842. 
5.  Ueoteichus  gibbsi  Bd. 

(f=r.  talpoidea,  Temm.) 

§  3.— GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  SORICIDJS. 

Study  of  oar  Shrews  will  Dot  give  results  with  requisite  precision,  no 
matter  how  great  the  accessions  of  material,  until  we  know  more  than 
.we  have  yet  learned  of  tha  limits  of  geographical  and  individual  varia- 
tion to  which  the  same  species  may  be  subject.  I  am  not  aware  that  a 
single  one  of  our  species  has  yet  become  fully  known  in  these  respects, 
and  we  are  still  obliged  to  rely  somewhat  upon  analogies  which  the 
cases  of  better  known  European  species  may  afford.  In  treating  of 
Blarina  talj^oidea  from  this  point  of  view,  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  [loc.  suprh  cit) 
certainly  overreached  the  mark ;  yet  enough  has  been  ascertained  to 
render  it  certain  that  he  was  right  in  insisting  that  a  much  wider  range 
of  geographical  and  individual  variation  exists  than  is  admitted,  infer- 

*  1853. — Cassin  (J.)* — [Exhibition  of  a  new  mole,  Scalops  metallescens  (descr.  nolla).] 
<  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  vi,  Feb.,  1853,  p.  242. 

[Described,  ihid,^  p.  299,  as  8.  CBneus.J 

1853. — Cassin  (J.). — Description  of  a  new  mole  of  the  genns  Scalojm,  from  Oregon; 
a  specimen  of  which  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  made  by  the 
U.  S.  ships  Vincennes  and  Peacock,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Charles  Wilkes, 
of  the  United  States  Navy.    <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  vi,  1853,  p.  299. 

[5.  ce»cu8 — named,  not  described,  ibid.^  p.  242.] 

Mr.  Cassin,  whether  intentionally  or  inadvertently,  applied  these  two  names  to  the 
game  specimen. 

1 1853. — Le  Conte  (J.). — [Remarks  on  the  species  of  Scalops  in  the  Collection  of  the 
Philadelphia  Academy.]  <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  vi,  June,  1853,.  pp.  326,  327 
(name  on  p.  327). 

1 1»55.— Ayres  (W.  0.\ — "  On  Scalops  californicus."  <Proc.  Cala.  Acad.  Sci.  i,  May, 
1855,  p.  54. 

$1825.— Harris  (T.  W.). — ''Description  of  a  nondescript  species  of  the  genus Oon- 
dylura."  <Boston  Journ.  Philos.  and  Arts,  ii,  1825,  pp.  580, 583.  (Also,  Tilloch*s  Philos. 
Mag.,  Ixvii,  1826,  pp.  191-193.) 
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ittially  or  in  practice,  by  most  aatbors.  Tbe  only  quostioD  is,  Low  much 
)  allow.  It  is  also  certain  that  tbe  recognized  species  tuitst  be  largely 
edaced  in  onmber,  specific  characters  hnviug  beeu  too  ofleu  drawn  from 
Mtiires  which  can  be  proven  to  not  hold  good. 

The  study  of  these  diminative  qnadrupods  would  be  difficult  under 
lie  most  favorable  circumatancea;  and  tbe  ktud  of  material  that  reaches 
s  increases  the  diCBcntty.  Tue  skins  are  for  the  most  part  iuditfereutly 
rvery  poorly  prepared,  aud  niiacoom|i>tiiied  by  cleaned  skulls;  while 
either  these  DOr  tbe  smaller  number  of  alcoholic  specimens  are,  as  a 
ale,  accompanied  by  the  data  requisite  for  their  satisfactory  utilization. 
!he.T  are  generally  unmarked  for  sex  (dilUcult  or  impossible  to  determine 
com  dried  preparations  at  least)  or  date  of  ciipture.  Measnrements  of 
Iried  skins  are  never  more  than  approximately  correct,  frequently  give 
rery  fallacious  results,  and  must  always  be  tiiken  with  allowance  for 
)robab1e  error.  This,  in  the  case  of  such  smiill  objects,  gives  rise  to 
nn^ih  nucertainty.  The  date  of  capture  is  a  very  importaut  item;  for 
ibe  seasonal  changes  of  the  pelage  are  evidently  as  decided  as  they  are 
in  the  cases  of  animals  better  known  in  this  respect,  though  terms 
Bipressive  of  length,  fullness,  softness,  etc.,  of  the  fur  continually 
recur  in  descriptive  writing,  without  a  hint  as  to  what  seasonal  condi- 
tioii  may  be  in  point.  To  render  such  terms  available  in  diagnosis,  the 
date  of  captare  must  be  known. 

Similar  remarks  Apply  to  the  coloration.  Culor  is  unquestionably  a 
good  specific  character  in  many  or  most  cnse^,  perfectly  reliable  within 
certain  limits,  or  rather  within  limits  still  uncertain.  Golor-variatiuu 
in  this  family  is  presented  under  three  conditions  (aside  from  purely 
iiiilindual  variation  iti  this  respect),  namely,  with  age  or  sex,  with 
<^a«uu,  and  with  geographical  distributiou — uoue  of  which  has'e  hitherto 
retmed  Hafficient  attentiou  on  the  part  of  American  writers.  I  am  not 
a^are  that  the  first- mentioned  variations  have  entered  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  into  the  establishment  and  description  of  species;  and  I 
loust  confess  my  own  very  slight  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Seasonal 
color A-ariation  I  know  to  be  much  greater  Uiiiu  has  ever  been  practically 
recognized  by  our  writers,  most  of  whom  sceni  to  have  never  even  sus- 
jittted  its  extent.  In  the  Arctic  material  bfifore  me  are  some  very 
Mriking  illustrations  of  this  variability  in  color.  Under  certain  condi- 
tions of  the  change  of  pelage,  spetsimeus  noruiiiliy  coucolor  or  imper- 
feily  bicolor  show  a  narrow  dark  stripe  along  the  back,  sharply  de- 
finifd  sigiiinst  rich-colored  sides,  the  resulting  pattern  of  coloration 
being  comparable  as  to  sharpness  of  effect  with  the  pelage  of  a  Weasel 
•Inriug  the  change  from  the  summer  to  winter  coat.  I  hope  to  enlarge 
liereafter  upon  this  subject,  which  is  one  that  no  author,  so  far  as  I 
VnoH-,  has  adequately  presented.  The  geographical  variation  in  color 
'^  a  third  point  which  demands  careful  considfration.  My  studies  up  to 
tlie  inesent  go  to  show  a  very  interesting  piirallelism  with  the  state  of 
tiie  case  I  have  determined  for  other  small  Mammals,  notably  the  Mic 
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and  Gophers,  and  which  my  friend  Mr.  Allen  has  admirably  broaght  oat 
in  his  studies  of  the  Squirrels.  In  some  cases,  I  find  almost  identical 
effects  of  climatic  or  other  conditions  upon  the  Shrews  and  the  Mice  of 
particular  localities,  by  which  they  both  acquire  the  same  fades  loci. 

Present  indications  are  that  the  normal  variability  of  the  Shrews  ia 
size,  shape,  and  color  is  not  less  than  has  been  determined  to  hold  good 
in  various  other  families  of  Mammals.  But  our  species  have  yet  to  be 
handled  with  full  appreciation  of  this  fact,  and  revised  accordingly. 

Besides  these  general  conditions  of  variability,  there  are  some  peca- 
liar  to  Innectivora.  The  tail  and  lips,  if  not  also  the  feet,  are  known  to  un- 
dergo extraordinary  changes  in  connection  with  the  rutting  season. 
The  remarkable  swelling  of  the  tail  of  the  shrew-like  Mole,  Condylura 
crUtatUf  finds  its  representation,  if  in  less  degree,  among  the  Shrews, 
associated  with  tumidity  of  other  parts.  These  facts  are  known  at  large, 
yet  their  practical  application  in  the  discrimination  of  s|)ecies  has  been 
too  limited.  The  implication  of  all  such  terms  as  ^^  pachyurus  ",  ^<  longi- 
rostris",  "platyrhinus",  must  be  cautiously  accepted. 

The  skull  and  teeth  offer  a  ready  means  of  throwing  our  species  into 
genera  and  lesser  groups,  and  no  step  in  the  study  of  the  Shrews  can 
be  safely  taken  without  examination  of  the  cranial  and  dental  characters. 
The  skulls  which  come  into  our  hands  are  very  comqiouly  mutilated  or 
defective  as  to  the  back  part,  such  is  the  fragility  of  the  cerebral  por- 
tions; but  fortunately  the  rostral  portion,  including  the  jaw,  is  unusually 
strong  for  its  size,  and,  with  the  teeth,  is  generally  available  for  study.  The 
dental  armature  of  the  Shrews  is  singularly  powerful,  far  surpassing,  in 
relative  strength,  that  of  the  large  Carnivores, 

Notwithstanding  assertions  of  authors  to  the  contrary,  the  number  of 
the  teeth  of  the  Shrews  is  constant  in  the  same  species.  BeplacemeuC 
of  the  temporary  teeth  is  said  to  occur  in  the  foetus;  at  any  rate,  speci- 
mens occur  so  young  that  the  teeth  are  still  encapsuled  in  membrane, 
which,  nevertheless,  show  the  normal  adult  number  and  permanent  rel- 
ative position  when  this  envelope  is  torn  off.  All  the  American  Shrews 
hitherto  known  have  either  32, 30,  or  28  teeth.  The  number  in  the  lower 
jaw  is  the  same  for  all,  namely,  12.  The  difference  in  the  upper  jaw  oc- 
curs in  the  ''lateral "  teeth  intermediate  between  the  large  anterior  inci- 
sor and  the  first  molariform  tooth.  It  has  been  wrongly  supposed  by 
at  least  one  author  that  the  Blarinae  and  Sorices  of  30  teeth  were  respect- 
ively the  young  of  those  of  32  teeth.  In  the  case  of  the  30-toothed 
Sorex,  the  validity  of  the  numerical  distinction  is  curiously  proven  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  minute  tooth  immediately  preceding  the  large 
molariform  premolar  which  is  wanting,  but  one  of  the  preceding  pre- 
molars. The  minute  tooth  is  there  still,  but  it  is  preceded  by  only  3  in- 
stead of  4  lateral  teeth.  In  the  new  subgenus  proposed  beyond,  iu 
Which  there  are  but  28  teeth,  it  is  the  same  premolar  which  is  wanting. 

We  have  no  known  white-toothed  Shrews  in  America,  like  Crocyiura 
aranea,  though  in  our  28-toothed  species  the  points  of  only  a  few  anterior 
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3th  are  colored,  and  these  but  slightly.  In  all  the  rest,  the  teeth 
e  heavily  pointed  with  color,  as  in  Sorex  vulgaris  of  Europe,  with 
licb  our  Sorices  of  32  teeth  are  strictly  congeneric.  Tbis  color  is 
ually  described  as  ^'chestnut";  it  varies  much  in  intensity,  from  piceous 
ddish-black,  tbrongh  rich  burnt  sienna,  to  quite  light  and  bright  red. 
le  younger  teeth  appear  to  be  the  more  heavily  colored ;  they  take 
lor  with  their  early  development.  Since,  too,  it  is  their  points  that 
e  most  heavily  colored,  wearing  of  the  dentition  gradually  lightens 
e  tiut  at  the  same  time  that  it  decreases  its  extent. 
The  Shrews  are  remarkably  voracious  animals,  like  the  Moles,  requir- 
g  a  large  supply  of  food,  and  the  ceaseless  working  of  their  jaws 
isults  in  attrition  of  the  teeth  to  such  degree  that  the  appearance  is 
reatly  altered  with  age.  In  extreme  cases,  the  cusps  of  the  molars, 
rdinarily  so  conspicuous,  are  entirely  ground  away,  the  premolars  are 
^duced  to  mere  stumps,  while  the  fangs  of  the  upper  incisors  and  the 
urious  denticulations  of  the  lower  incisors  suffer  quite  as  much.  Teeth 
f  the  same  or  very  closely  allied  species  vary  remarkably  in  their 
ppearance  as  a  whole,  probably  according  to  age ;  the  variation  being 
besides  the  actual  shortening  of  the  teeth)  in  the  apparent  set  or  "dip  ^ 
f  the  anterior  teeth,  the  degree  to  which  they  are  "  tiled  ^  or  imbricated 
t  base,  and  in  the  obliquity  with  which  the  anterior  incisors  connive, 
lie  precise  nature  and  purport  of  these  observed  differences  in  the  same 
»r  closely  allied  species,  and  the  reliability  of  certain  assumed  specific 
baracters  thereby  afforded,  remain  matters  for  furthegr  investigation. 
I  may  here  allude,  however,  to  the  curious  fact  ffrst  pointed  out  by 
Professor  Baird,  and  which  I  have  verified,  of  the  modification  of  the 
premolar  dentition  which  the  Western  species  collectively,  as  compared 
tvith  the  Eastern,  have  undergone.  A  striking  peculiarity  of  all  the 
^'estern  species,  no  matter  how  diverse  in  other  respects,  is  to  have  the 
'third  premolar"  decidedly  smaller  than  the  "fourth";  while,  in  all  the 
species  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (with  one  possible  exception), 
the  same  tooth  is  as  large  as  or  larger  than  the  other.  Of  the  fact  there 
is  no  question ;  it  may  be  observed  in  an  instant,  and  is  unmistakable. 
Its  significance  is  another  thing.  Some  of  the  Western  species  are 
scarcely  distingaishable,  if  at  all,  from  their  respective  Eastern  ana* 
logues,  except  by  this  character,  and  they  all  show  it.  It  is  even  re- 
peated in  Neosorex  navigator^  as  compared  with  N.  palustris.  What 
relation  this  condition  bears  to  the  Pacific  fauna  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. We  may  practically  recognize  it  in  two  ways:  by  giving  it 
prominence  as  a  leading  feature,  by  which  two  groups  of  Sorex  proper 
may  be  discriminated,  or  by  reducing  it  to  mefely  a  secondary  charac- 
ter of  certain  species,  irrespective  of  geographical  distribution.  To  pur- 
sue the  former  course  would  be  to  rather  widely  separate  certain  species 
liardly  or  not  distinguishable  except  by  this  technical  character ;  to 
adopt  the  latter  alternative  would  be  to  ignore  a  generalization  equally 
legitimate  and  curious,  that  may  have  important  if  unsuspected  rela- 
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tions  with  the  determlaation  of  faanal  areas.  At  present,  I  am  inclined 
to  follow  Professor  Baird  in  the  appreciation  of  this  character. 

Certain  other  relative  proportions  of  the  anterior  lateral  teeth  of  the 
Shrews,  which  Professor  Baird  nsed  as  means  of  pushing  the  analysis 
of  the  species  still  further,  seem  to  be  of  decidedly  less  applicability, 
even  if  they  do  not  fall  wholly  within  the  limits  of  individual  variation 
of  particular  specimens  examined.  These,  therefore,  I  shall  not  bring 
into  consideration  of  the  question. 

I  may  add  here  that  no  American  Shrew  is  known  to  possess  fewer 
than  28  or  more  than  32  teeth,  though  various  authors  have  miscounted 
from  26  to  36,  in  the  one  case  overlooking  a  minute  premolar,  in  the 
other  counting  the  posterior  cusp  of  the  upper  anterior  incisor  as  a 
distinct  tooth.     Genera  have  been  founded  on  each  of  these  blunders. 

§  4.— GEOGRAPHICAL    DISTRIBUTION    OF   THE  AMERICAN 

SPECIES  OF   SORICID^. 

Shrews  have  been  commonly  supposed,  or  tacitly  represented,  to  be 
wanting  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  Many  years  ago,  however, 
J.  E.  Gray  named  two  species  of  ''  Corsira"  from  Central  America,  and 
I  have  specimens  from  different  localities  in  Mexico  and  from  Costa 

Rica,  whence  only  one*  species  has  hitherto  been  described.    No  repre- 

■      - 

*  Blarina  (SoricIvScus)  micrura,  Coues, 

Cortita  tropiealii.  Gray,  P.  Z.  S.,  1844,  .  .  .  .  ,  desor.  nnllA  (6de  £.  B.  Al^ifcon  io  epist). 
Sorex  mierurtu,  Tomes,  P.  Z.  S.,  1861,  279  (GaatemaU,  ooU.  Oebert  Salvin). 

Has. — Guatemala  (SalviD).    CoBta  I(ica  (Curraiol). 

This  is  a  30-toothed  Blarina  (enbg.  Sorici8cus)y  very  closely  related  to  Uoited  States 
species  like  B.  diierea^  B,  exiUpeSf  and  B,  herlandierif  if  really  distiuct.  As  I  have  oot 
finished  my  examination  of  the  specific  differentiation  of  this  gronp,  I  should  not  here 
notice  the  supposed  species  were  it  not  already  described  and  did  I  not  wish  to  indicate 
its  proper  generic  and  subgeneric  position. 

A  short  time  ago  I  sent  a  namber  of  Shrews  to  my  valued  oorrespondent  Mr.  £.  R 
Alston,  of  London,  begging  him  to  compare  them  with  the  types  of  certain  species 
preserved  in  the  British  Musenm.  I  receive  his  answer  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  as 
these  sheets  are  passing  the  press.  He  identifies  my  British  American  specimens  with 
types  of  Sir  John  Richardson's  species  described  in  the  F.  B-A.,  so  that  this  matter 
will  be  placed  beyond  dispute  as  soon  as  I  get  ready  to  use  the  important  information 
thus  kindly  communicated  by  Mr.  Alston. 

Among  the  Shrews  sent  to  him  was  a  specimen  from  Costa  Rica  (coll.  J.  Carmiol), 
of  which  he  states: — ''I  have  little  or  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  as  Sorex  micrHrus 
Tomes  ....  I  have  not  access  to  Mr.  Tomes's  types,  but  I  have  examined  another  of 
Mr.  Salvin's  specimens,  in  spirits,  and  have  no  doubt  your  animal  is  the  same.  I  alw 
believe  that  Gray's  Corsira  irojncaHs  is  the  same,  though  the  types  look  darker  from 
dirt.'' 

Mr.  Alston  writes  further: — "  Gray's  C.  iemlyas,  afterward  renamed  in  MS.  C.  Itculyas 
is  a  large  species,  apparently  a  true  Sorex  . .  .  ."  Not  to  anticipate  the  description  of 
the  species,  which  I  trust  we  shall  have  from  Mr.  Alston  in  due  time,  I  thus  merely 
allude  to  the  apparent  presence  of  Sorex  proper  in  Central  America,  as  the  SoriinUf 
have  not  hitherto  been  ascertained  to  be  represented  there  excepting  by  the  genua 
Blarinay  nor  indeed  south  of  the  United  States  excepting  by  Blarina  and  by  the  beyond- 
described  new  subgenus  and  species  of  Sorex, 
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sentatives  of  the  Soricidce,  or,  indeed,  of  the  order  ImecUvora^  are  known 
in  Sonth  America. 

In  North  America,  the  differentiation  of  the  Soricidce  into  genera  and 
species  has  progressed  farthest  in  the  temperate  and  cold-temperate 
portions  of  the  continent.  Shrews  occur  throughout  British  America 
and  the  CTnited  States,  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  and  north  to  the  very 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  These  diminutive  quadrupeds  are  endowed 
with  wonderful  powers  of  resisting  cold,  generating  heat  enough  in  their 
small  bodies  to  endure  the  rigors  of  hyperborean  winters.  Their 
rapacity,  voracity,  and  salacity  are  of  the  highest  order,  and  they  are 
incessantly  active,  never  hibernating,  but  running  freely  about  on  the 
snow  during  the  long  Arctic  winters.  In  the  high  north,  the  species  are 
few,  but  individuals  abound,  comparable  in  numbers  with  the  Arvicolas 
and  Lemmings  which  swarm  in  the  sphagnous  regions  of  the  Arctic  zone. 
The  genus  Sorex  alone  is  known  to  occur  in  the  higher  latitudes,  where  it 
is  represented  by  the  subgenera  Sorex  proper  (one  species  being  very 
near  8.  vulgaris  itself)  and  Microsorex,  the  latter  only  just  now  ascer- 
tained to  extend  to  the  region  of  the  Yukon  River. 

Somewhat  farther  south,  in  Northern  United  States  and  contiguous 
portions  of  British  America,  the  genera  and  species  multiply  directly. 
Here  we  encounter  Neosorex,  and  with  it  or  directly  after  it  Blarinay  the 
latter  being  th^  most  characteristic  American  genus  of  the  family/  Spe- 
cies of  Neosorex  are  known  to  occur  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  England 
across  to  Washington  Territory  and  Oregon,  and  south  along  the  Rocky 
Mountain  chains  to  New  Mexico.  It  is  not  yet  time  to  map  its  distribu- 
tion. I  suspect  that  its  dispersion  is  wider  than  now  known.  I  anticipate 
its  occurrence  in  Alaska  and  other  northern  regions,  where  the  present 
evidence  of  its  absence  is  wholly  negative ;  but  I  rather  presume  that 
its  southward  extension  may  prove  to  be  really  limited  much  in  the  way 
just  indicated.  It  seems  to  find  its  centre  of  abundance  in  interior  cold- 
temperate  regions,  as  those  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North  and  the  Great 
Lakes. 

8orex  proper  occurs  throughout  the  United  States^  at  any  rate,  it  can- 
not be  supposed  absent  from  any  single  area,  so  extensively  is  it  repre- 
sented by  specimens  now  in  our  hands.  Three  or  more  species  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  Pacific  Province  of  the  United  States;  others  are  generally 
dispersed,  but  most  abundant  in  individuals  in  northerly  portions  of  the 
United  States,  where  also  occur  the  majority  of  the  species.  Exclusive 
of  the  peculiar  Pacific  ones,  all  the  described  United  States  species  occur 
in  New  England  or  along  the  northern  tier  of  States,  this  being  also  the 
United  States  distribution  of  the  single  known  species  of  the  subgenus 
Microsorex  (ilf.  hoyi)^  though  the  entire  distribution  of  the  latter  must 
not  be  presumed  to  be  known  as  yet. 

The  remarkable  new  subgenus  Notioaorex^  to  be  described  on  a  suc- 
ceeding page,  is  found  in  New  Mexico  and  at  Mazatlan,  Mexico ;  it  is,  witl  j 
one  exception,  the  only  representative  of  the  genus  Sorex  known  to  o< 
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south  of  the  United  States,  the  subtropical  extension  of  the  family  further 
being  represented,  as  far  as  is  now  known,  only  by  one  or  two  species 'X 
Blarina^  and  by  the  still  undescribed  species  of  Sorex  (?)  named  Coriir 
temlyas  by  Gray. 

Blarina,  the  genua  of  8oricid(e  which  contains  the  most  specify 
among  those  peculiar  to  this  continent,  is  on  the  whole  rather  soatherly 
in  distribution.  It  is  not  known  to  occur  much  beyond  the  northers 
border  of  the  United  States,  nor  has  it  been  detected  on  the  Paciii.j 
side.  A  species  of  Blarina  proper  (i.  e.,  of  Blarina  with  32  teeth)  is  lie 
conimonest  representative  of  the  family  in  New  England  and  adjacent 
portions,  and  with  another  species  (or  variety)  extends  more  8pariD«f)y 
into  a  part  at  least  of  the  Southern  States*  Westward,  I  have  no  speci- 
men of  this  subgenus  be^'ond  the  plateau-region  whence  Say  described  tbe 
original  ^^  Sorex^  hrevicaiida ;  but  it  probably  reaches  the  EockyMoaDt- 
ains  at  least  Blarina  of  30  teeth  is  still  more  decidedly  southerly.  I 
am  not  aware  that  it  is  known  north  of  the  Middle  States,  and  it  ap[>ears 
to  be  the  most  abundant  and  characteristic  representative  of  Soricida 
in  various  South  Atlantic  States,  as  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  One 
species  (if  not  also  a  second)  occurs  throughout  the  Southern  States. 
and  extends  through  the  Western  States  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  if 
not  farther,  and  at  least  as  far  north  as  Council  Bluffs.  This  same  sob- 
genus,  to  be  characterized  beyond  as  SoriciscuSy  extends  through  Mexico 
to  Costa  Kica,  being  represented  south  of  the  United  States  by  at  \e^" 
two  species.  With  the  exception  of  one  Mexican  species  of  Sorex  {Xotu^ 
8orex)y  and  one  Central  American  species,  perhaps  a  true  Sorex^  it  is  tbe 
only  known  subtropical  representative  of  the  JSoricid<v. 

§6.— DETERMINATION    OF    THE   AMERICAN    GENERA  AND 

SUBGENERA  OF  SORICID^. 

According  to  reliable  authority,  the  Old  World  Shrews  occur  aoder 
three  principal  modificalions,  represented  by  as  many  leading  geoeni 
and  their  respective  intimate  associates.  These  three  are  Sorex^  Croci- 
dura^  and  Cronsopus. 

Sorexj  the  most  generalized  type,  is  the  only  one  which  is  knotrn  to 
occur  in  America.  With  its  Old  World  subdivisions  I  am  not  familiar* 
Paradoxodon  and  Soriculm  appear  to  be  the  most  prominent.  The 
American  specie^  of  Sorex  are  nearly  all  strictly  congeneric  with  5r>rf/ 
vulgaris,*  having  32  colored  teeth.  I  am  uncertain  to  which  one,  if  to 
any  one,  of  the  subdivisions  the  type  Microsorex  of  30  colored  teeth  may 
belong.  We  have  nothing  in  America  exactly  like  Qrocidura  (type  ^' 
aranea)  of  28  uncolored  teeth;  but  the  new  subgenus  Notiosorejr,  oi ^^^ 
nearly  colorless  teeth,  large  naked  ears,  etc.,  seems  to  answer  fortbis 
type.     CroHsopm,  embracing  the  Old  World  Water  shrews  of  30  coloretl 

*  Which  I  here  couaider  the  type  of  SoreXj  though  some  authors  restrict  the  naBi«?^*' 
a  species  with  white  teeth  {Hydroaorcx  Duv.,  1834). 
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teeth,  large  fringed  feet,  and  long  keeled  tail,  finds  its  strict  representa- 
tive in  the  American  genus  Feosorexy  which  includes  equally  aquatic 
species,  with  large  fimbriate  feet,  though  the  tail  is  scarcely  carinate 
lii-ith  hairs,  and  the  teeth  are  32  in  number.* 

Blarina  with  its  several  species  is  the  most  characteristic  American 
^enas,  and  the  most  prominent  of  those  peculiar  to  this  continent,  hav- 
ing no  exact  Old  World  analogue.  It  is  well  marked  by  the  structure 
of  the  small  external  ears,  invisible  on  ordinary  inspection,  very  short 
tail,  and  a  special  condition  of  the  dentition,  although  the  number  of  the 
teeth,  32  or  30,  is  the  same  as  in  Sorex.    Like  the  latter,  it  is  divisible 

m 

Into  subgenera,  according  to  the  number  of  the  teeth  ;  Blarina  proper 
(type  hrevicauda)  having  32  teeth,  while  there  are  but  30  in  the  section 
SoricisctiSj  defined  beyond. 

Following  are  the  diagnostic  characters  of  the  American  genera  and 
subgenera  of  tkyricidcBj  with  their  respective  synonyms: — 

I.  Genus  NEOSOREX,  Baird,  1857. 

Sorex,   sp.,  Rich.,  F.  B.-A.,  i,  1829,  5.    {S,  palusfris^  orig.  descr.  id  Zool.  Jonrn.,  iii,  No. 

xii,  April,  1886,  517.    Teeth  tnisconnt^d  30  instead  of  32,  the  true  number) 
Neoaorex,     Baird,  M.  N.  A.,  1857,  11.    (Type  N,  navigator  Cooper,  sp.  n.) 
Hydrogale,  Gill,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  and  Geogr.  Surv.,  2d  set.,  No.  2,  1875,  111.    (Not  of 

Pomel,  1848,  which  is  a  figment,  based  on  a  blunder.) 

Chars,  gen. — Teeth  32  (f §),  as  in  Sorex  proper.  CTpper  unicnspidst 
5,  the  fifth  minute,  the  fourth  and  third  smaller  than  the  second  and 
first,  which  are  equal  to  each  other;  third  equal  to  or  smaller  than 
foarth.  Upper  incisors  with  a  posterior  hook  as  large  as  the  succeed- 
ing tooth,  and  like  it  in  shape,  and  with  a  notched  lobe  on  the  inner 
side,  conniveut  with  its  fellow.  Lower  incisors  with  several  (normally 
three)  denticulations  on  the  cutting*  edge,  and  reaching  back  beyond 
the  next  tooth,  which  is  thus  entirely  above  them.    Teeth  all  colored* 

*  Dr.  Gill  having  recently  proposed  to  supplant  the  term  NeoBorex  Baird,  1857,  by 
Hydrogale  Pomel,  1848,  it  becomes  expedient  to  inquire  into  the  case.  Hydrogale  was 
based  upon  Swex  fimhripea  of  Bachman — a  species  which  has  occasioned  much  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion.  The  name  suggests  an  aquatic  species;  but  this  is  altogether 
erroneous.  In  1861,  Baird  examined  Bachman's  type  preserved  in  the  Philadelphia 
Academy,  and  found  it  to  be  a  species  of  ordinary  32-toothed  Sorex,  scarcely  or  not 
distinguishable  from  *'cooperi''.  Bachman  miscounted  34  teeth  (which  number  no 
known  American  species  possesses),  and  wrongly  laid  stress  on  certain  characters  of 
the  feet,  which  had  no  basis  except  in  the  accidental  condition  of  the  specimen  as 
preserved.  Hydrogale  is  therefore  based  on  a  misapprehension,  the  characters  assigned 
having  no  existence  in  nature,  and  the  type  of  the  *' genus"  being  scarcely  or  not  spe- 
cifically separable  from  a  previously  known  form ;  it  therefore  becomes  of  course  a 
synonym  of  Sorex  proper,  as  a  pure  figment — so  far  is  it  from  being  "  undoubtedly  cou. 
generic  with  Neosorex^'j  as  assumed  by  Dr.  Gill  without  that  degree  of  caution  which 
distinguishes  that  trained  naturalist.  . 
tBy  the  descriptive  term  ''unicuspids",  I  intend  to  cover  in  these  descriptions  the 
,  anterior  series  of  lateral  teeth  between  thtt  bicuspid  front  incisor  and  the  pluricuspid 
niolariform  teeth,  purposely  avoiding  committal  to  the  homologies  which  would  be  im- 
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Bostral  part  of  skull  very  slender  and  attenaate,  with  nearly  strai. 
and  horizontal  upper  profile  far  out  of  line  with  the  profile  of  the  sv-alit.: 
cerebral  part.  luterorbital  constriction  at  the  maximum.  Bridge  ok' 
the  anteorbital  foramen  comparatively  narrow.  Goronoid  process  of  .~ 
slender,  tilted  forward ;  angular  process  comparatively  short,  extreic-  ~ 
slender,  and  nearly  horizontal.  Tail  scarcely  or  not  shorter  or  mu  . 
longer  than  the  he.'id  and  body,  without  a  decided  keel  of  hairs  al  > . 
the  under  side.  Ear  distinct,  the  auricle  directed  backward  (as  n^^i 
Feet  large,  fringed  with  long,  straight,  stiffish  hairs  in  regular  serv  : 
the  hinder  feet  especially  well  developed  and  natatorial,  about  one- four  i 
as  long  as  the  head  and  bodj'.  Pelage  long,  soft,  and  thick,  to  rev^ 
water.    Of  large  size  and  highly  aquatic  habits. 

Type. — Neoaorex  navigator  Cooper,  Peculiar  to  North  America,  vlit-r? 
it  replaces  Crosaopus  of  the  Old  World.  Includes  the  Water-shrewsoi  Ij 
Western  Ilemisphere.  Although  the  strict  representative  of  Cros*^}'  . 
it  difi'ers  decidedly  from  tbelattcr  in  cranial,  dental,  and  external  ch^in 
ters.  In  Crosttopus  there  are  but  30  teeth,  the  unicuspids  being  only  • 
the  three  anterior  ones  regularly  graduated  in  size,  the  fourth  miuu:-:. 
the  upper  incisors  appear  to  lack  the  lobe  on  the  inner  edge,  thepo>tt\:  • 
hook  is  smaller,  and  the  under  incisors  have  but  one  denticalation  - 
the  only  specimen  before  me).  The  skull  is  much  broader,  as  sho- - 
especially  between  tbe  orbits  and  at  the  interpterygoid  space.  Thtc  ^ 
tour  of  the  palate  is  more  broadly  pyriform  ;  the  rostral  part  of  iL: 
skull  is  much  less  attenuate,  with  wider  bridge  over  the  auteorbi . 
foramen.  The  mandible  as  a  whole  is  stronger,  with  stouter,  ihv- 
nearly  perpendicular,  coronoid  process,  and  more  oblique  angular  i-r* 
cess.  The  tail  has  a  prominent  keel  of  stifiish  hairs  along  the  iri'l  * 
side,  not  developed  in  Neosorex.  I  am  unable  to  compare  the  ears.  T  ■ 
feet  are  very  similar,  though  the  fimbriation  is  less  conspicuous.  1' 
general  appearance,  Neosorex  navigator  and  y.  palustris  are  quite  I: 
Crossopus  fodiens^  all  these  Water-shrews  being  large,  long-tailed,  lai:- 
footed  species,  sharply  bicolor,  blackish  above  and  whitish  beneau 


plied  in  the  use  of  the  term  "  preuiulars  ",  applied  by  Baird  to  these  teeth.   The  Sim  » « 
teeth  are  conveniently  separable,  for  purposes  of  ordinary  description,  into  three  ?•' 
namely : — (1)  The  enlarged  and  peculiarly  modified  single  incisor,  on  each  aide,  al'>'»> 
and  below ;  (2)  A  series  of  varying  number  of  smaU  unicnspid  teeth^  interyecint'  ^''- 
tween  the  incisors  and  the  molariform  teeth  ;  (3)  The  moiariform  teeth,  alwavs  t< "' 
above  on  each  side  and  three  below  on  each  side.    The  anterior  one  of  these  last  on  rasQ 
side  above  is  homologicaUy  a  premolar,  though  it  is  like  the  true  premolars  in  api^^'* 
ance ;  the  homologies  of  some  of  the  nnicuspid  teeth  are  in  question.    All  the  Anirnc^^ 
SoridddB  (like  all  the  Shrews  as  far  as  known)  have  the  aame  number  of  under  tet:: 
namely,  12.    The  differences  in  the  number  of  the  teeth  arise  from  the  presence  of  •■  - 
or  5  "unicuspids".    The  followiug  formula  covers  the  numerical  composition  of  *' 
teeth  of  all  American  shrews^  without  being  committed  to  their  homologies  :— 

1-.1  _        3-3 or  4-4  or 5-5  4-4  _  16orl8ora0  _^       ^, ,, - 


2—2  ^  3-3  12 


Laniariform.  Molariform. 
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^11  are  highly  aqaatic,  comparing  with  the  species  of  8orex  and  Bla- 
^ina  as  a  Mink  or  Otter  does  with  most  Mustelidcdj  or  as  a  Maskrat  with 
>rdinary  ArvicoUe, 

To  the  type-species  is  to  be  added  the  Sorex  palustris  of  Richardson, 
%nd  possibly  another  species. 

n.  Genus  SOBEX,  Linn. 

(a) 

Sorex,  LiP«N.    (Type  S,  vulgaria,  fide  Nathusius,  Arch.  f.  Natnrg.,  1838,  45.) 

Sorex  of  AiTTHORS  referring  to  S.  vulgaria  (not  of  those  applying  the  name  to  Croddura 

aranea). 
Coraira,  Gray,  Proo.  Zool.  Soc.,  1837,  .  .  .    (Type  .  .  .) 
Otutorex,  Db  Kay,  ZooL  N.  Y.,  1842,  .  .  .    (Type  0.  platyrkinu$.) 
ECydroaorex,  Duybrnoy,  1836,  nee  1834.  ^ 

Ampkiwrex,  DuvERNOY;  1834,  n^c  1836. 
HydrogalefToMKhj  ,  .  ,    1848.    (Type  i9. /m&rip««  Bach.    Genns  based  in  error.) 

(h) 
Paradoxodon,  Wagnbr,  .  .  .    1855.    (Separate  anbgenns.) 

(c) 
Soriculus,  Wagner,  .  .  .    1855.    (Separate  subgenus.) 

(d) 
Micro9orex,  Baird,  MS8.,  1861.    (Separate  subgenus.    Type  8,  hoyi  Bd.) 

(«) 
Noiio9orez,  Baird,  MSS.,  1861.    (Separate  subgenus.    Type  8,  orawfardi  Bd.  n. sp.  infSr^.) 

In  the  present  uncertainty  which  obtains  respecting  the  limitation  of 
the  original  Linn»an*genas,  I  do  not  attempt  to  give  a  diagnosis  cov- 
ering all  its  modiflcations.  Its  value  is  very  differently  rated  by  authors, 
some  confining  the  term  to  S.  vulgaris  and  its  strict  congeners,  while 
others,  even  among  the  latest  systematists,  make  the  genus  coextensive 
with  the  family,  as  Peters  and  Mivart*  have  done.  I  think  that  the 
genus  may  be  most  naturally  defined  to  exclude  Orossopus  and  Orod- 
dura  with  their  respective  allies,  and  Blarina^  making  subgeneric  sec- 
tions according  to  the  numerical  composition  of  the  teeth,  though  some 
of  the  forms  included  in  the  foregoing  synonymy  may  be  worthy  of  full 
generic  rank.  It  will  tend  to  prevent  confusion  to  hold  8.  vulgaris  as 
the  type. 

To  the  genus  Sorex,  as  thus  rigidly  restricted,  belong  nearly  all  the 

*  According  to  the  hotter  author,  the  constants  of  the  teeth  of  Soricida  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

*•  PT'''-  iii'^' n'**-  .tTs^ 

the  rariables  being  confined  to  the  upper  incisors  and  upper  premolars,  which  may  be 

either 

—    jwn.  — ;  or  I.  — ,  pm. , — ;  or  i.  — ,  pm.  — ;  or  t.  — ,  pm,  —  . 

8bh 
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American  species,  and  it  is  the  only  Old  World  type  found  in  ih\i 
oonntry,  Crousopus  being  replaced  by  Neosorex^  and  Groeidura  having  no 
enact  analogue,  though  the  new  subgenus  Notioaarex  may  be  considered 
to  answer  to  it. 

Among  our  numerous  species  of  8orex^  however,  is  found  considera- 
ble diversity  of  external  characters,  coupled  with  di£ference  in  the  no- 
merical  composition  of  the  teeth,  enabling  us  to  mark  off  three  sections 
with  ease.  The  teeth  are  either  28,  or  30,  or  32,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  upper  unicuspids,  whether  3,  or  4,  or  5.  Other  distinctions  may 
be  drawn  ttooi  the  relative  proportions  of  the  unicuspids  and  firom  cer- 
tain conditions  of  the  tail,  feet,  and  ears. 

The  species  of  American  8orex  at  large  offer  the  following  characters:— 

Body  slender,  head  elongate,  and  muzzle  attenuate;  breadth  of  the 
head  nearly  or ^ about  half  its  length;  muffle  naked,  with  a  terminal 
vertical  furrow*  continuous  with  the  horizontal  one  formed  below  by 
meeting  of  the  lips,  ».  e.,  end  of  the  snout  bilobate;  nostrils  lateral; 
whiskers  long,  some  of  them  reaching  beyond  the  head ;  ears  large 
(comparatively),  with  auricle  directed  backward  (as  usual) ;  the  aute- 
tragus  elliptical  or  semicircular,  fitting  and  closely  applied  to  the  meatus* 
its  upper  root  passing  beneath  a  second  transverse  nearly  horizontal 
flap,  which  projects  forward  and  forms  a  second  valve,  closing  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  naked  auditory  region.  Both  faces  of  these 
flaps  are  generally  naked,  the  anterior  always  so ;  both  surfaces  of  the 
'  auricle  are  thinly  haired,  while  its  edge  and  the  edges  of  both  the  flaps 
are  fringed  with  long  hairs.  The  fore  feet  are  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  as  long  as  the  hinder  ones  ;  both  are  naked  below ;  the  sides  of 
the  heels,  however,  are  hairy,  leaving  only  a  narrow  strip  bare.  The 
soles  are  paved  with  small  granulations,  among  which  are  six  large 
tubercles,  one  at  the  base  of  respectively  the  first,  second,  and  fifth 
digits,  one  common  to  the  bases  of  the  third  and  fourth,  and  another 
on  each  side  of  the  sole  midway  between  the  heel  and  the  bases  of  the 
digits.  The  feet  are  not  fimbriate  in  the  sense  that  those  of  CroMopus  aud 
Neosorex  are.  The  tail  is  generally  subequal  to  the  trunk  alone,  so  ne- 
times,  however,  about  as  long  as  the  head  and  body ;  in  only  one 
instance  known  to  be  less  than  half  this  latter  dimension.  It  is  more 
or  less  thickly,  but  uniformly,  covered  with  hairs,  which  usually  form  a 
slight  pencil  at  the  tip ;  but  under  some  conditions,  probably  seasonal 
or  otherwise  fortuitous,  the  tail  is  nearly  naked. 

The  skull  is  slender,  constricted  behind  the  molars.  The  upjier 
unicuspids  are  3,  4,  or  5.  When  3,  they  are  regularly  graduated  in 
size,  none  being  very  small.  When  4,  the  first  three  are  graduate^l 
in  size,  the  fourth  being  abruptly  smaller  and  very  minute,  scarcely 
visible  from  the  outside,  and  liable  to  be  overlooked,  so  crowded  is  it 
between  the  closely  approximated  or  even  touching  teeth  which 
precede  and   follow  it.     When  5,  the  first  four  are  abruptly  larger 
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than  the  minate  fifth,  which  occars  ander  the  same  conditions  as  last 
described ;  among  the  larger  anicnspids  there  is  either  regular  grada- 
tion in  size,  or  oftener  the  two  first  are  coequal  and  larger  than  the 
third  and  fourth,  or  again  the  third  is  decidedly  smaller  than  the 
foarth  or  second.  In  the  species  with  30  or  32  teeth,  these  conditions 
are  contrasted  with  those  occurring  in  Blarina  of  the  same  numbers 
of  teeth ;  for  in  the  latter  the  last  two  or  three  unicuspids  are  always 
smaller  than  the  first  two,  and  much  crowded.  The  large  upper  in- 
cisor has  a  notched  lobe  or  snag  on  its  inner  face,  besides  the  strongly 
developed  posterior  hook,  which  looks  like  a  separate  tooth,  and 
closely  resembles  the  succeeding  tooth.  The  under  incisor  has  one,  two, 
or  three  denticulations  on  its  cutting-edge,  and  reaches  so  far  back 
that  the  next  tooth  is  entirely  above  it,  while  more  or  less  of  the  suc- 
ceeding tooth  is  likewise  similarly  placed  with  reference  to  the  incisor. 
The  teeth  are  always  colored  (as  they  are  also  in  NeoBorex  and  Bla^ 
rtna),  but  in  one  subgenus  the  coloration  is  very  slight. 

Sach  sum  of  characters  is  offered  under  three  modifications  (of  the 
teeth  more  particularly),  which  must  be  made  the  basis  of  subgeueric  dis- 
tinction, if  not  to  be  more  highly  appreciated.    These  are  as  follows : — 

a.  Subgenus  Sobex,  L.  (emend). 

Chabs.  subg. — ^Teeth  32  (f^).  Upper  unicuspids  5 ;  the  fifth  minute, 
bat  generally  visible  from  the  outside,  though  crowded  between  the 
preceding  unicuspid  and  the  first  molariform  tooth,  which  are  not  in 
contact;  the  first  and  second  appreciably  larger  than  the  third  and 
fourth,  which  latter  vary  in  size  relatively  to  each  other.  Interior  snag 
and  posterior  hook  of  upper  incisor  well  developed ;  lower  incisor  with 
(normally)  three  denticulations ;  whole  of  next  tooth  and  half  of  the  next 
placed  above  incisor.  Teeth  all  well  colored.  Ooronoid  of  jaw  long  and 
comparatively  slender,  nearly  vertical.  Skull  moderately  high  behind, 
the  profile  of  the  cerebral  portion  rising  out  of  line  with  that  of  the 
rostrum ;  depth  of  rostrum  (including  closed  jaw)  less  than  that  of  cer- 
ebral portion  of  the  skull.  Molar  dentition  moderate  in  development; 
distance  across  outer  edges  of  molars  not  over  half  the  width  of  the 
cranium ;  length  of  series  of  molariform  teeth  not  more  than  half  the 
length  of  the  whole  line  of  teeth.  Tail  not  less  than  half  the  length  of 
the  head  and  body,  usually  longer  than  the  trunk  alone.  Central  line 
of  heel  naked.    Ears  moderately  large.  * 

Type. — Sorex  vulgaris^  with  which  most  of  the  American  Soricea  are 
strictly  con-subgeneric. 
Qroup  A, — Species  with  the  third  and  fourth  unicuspids  approximately 

equal  in  size  (both  smaller  than  the  first  and  second). 
QtQup  B. — Species  with  the  third  unicuspid  decidedly  smaller  than  the 
fourth  (which  is  itself  less  than  the  second  and  first).    (Oonfined  to 
the  Pacific  Province.) 

[Sabgg.  h  and  c  not  American.] 
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: 


(2.  Sabgetias  Miobosobex,  Baird,  MS.,  1861. 

• 

Chabs  subg. — ^Teetli  30  (}^).     Upper  unicaspids  4 ;  the  fourth  ini- 
nate,  concealed  from  view  externally  by  the  contact  of  the  third  QDicospid 
and  first  molariform  tooth ;  the  third  appreciably  smaller  th2^n  the  second 
and  first,  which  are  equal  to  each  other  and  to  the  hook  of  the  incisor. 
Interior  snag  and  posterior  hook  of  upper  incisor  well  developed ;  lower 
incisor  with  (normally)  two  denticalations,  and  extending  so  far  back 
that  the  two  succeeding  teeth  are  placed  entirely  above  it.    Teeth  all 
well  colored.    Coronoid  process  of  jaw  long  and  comparatively  slender. 
Molariform  teeth  large ;  distance  between  their  outer  edges  more  than 
half  the  width  of  the  skull.     Depth  of  rostrum  (including  jaw)  greater 
than  that  of  the  cerebral  portion  of  the  cranium.    Series  of  molariform 
teeth  longer  than  half  the  length  of  the  whole  series  of  teeth.    External 
characters  not  obviously  difierent  from  those  of  Sorjsx  proper.    Tail 
about  as  long  as  trunk. 

Type. — Sorex  hoyi  Baird,  from  which  8.  thompsoni  does  not  appear  to 
be  specifically  distinguishable. 

This  perfectly  valid  section  of  Sorex  has  been  suspected  to  rest  apoo 
immature  dentition,  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  teeth  being  supposed 
due  to  suppression  or  non-development  of  the  minute  last  unicuspid. 
But  it  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  this  minute  tooth,  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  first  molariform  tooth,  is  present  in  both  cases,  being 
in  Sorex  proper  preceded  by  four  larger  unicuspids,  while  in  Mierosorei 
the  unicuspids  preceding  it  are  only  three  in  number. 

e.  Subgenus  Notiosobex,  Baird,  MS.,  1861. 

Ghabs.  subg. — Teeth  28  (f|) ;  upper  unicuspids  3,  the  minute  last  udI- 
cuspid  of  Sorex  proper  and  Microsorex  here  wanting ;  first  and  second 
unicuspids  about  equal  to  each  other,  larger  than  either  the  thiri 
unicuspid  or  the  posterior  hook  of  the  incisor.  No  internal  snag  or 
notch  on  upper  incisor,  and  the  posterior  hook  only  moderately  devel- 
oped, being  smaller  than  the  succeeding  tooth.  Lower  incisor  with  only 
one  denticulation,  or  merely  a  slight  sinuation;  its  tip  hooked  upwanl 
its  base  reaching  below  the  two  succeeding  teeth.  Teeth  scarcely  colored, 
and  only  on  the  tips  of  the  incisors  and  a  few  succeeding  teeth,  the 
molariform  ones  left  white.  Coronoid  process  of  jaw  comparatively 
short,  obtuse,  and  widely  diverging  outward.  Proportion  of  molariform 
teeth  to  the  rest  of  the  series  and  width  across  them  relative  to  tbe 
cranial  width  as  in  Microsorex.  Skull  very  low  behind,  broad  across 
the  orbits,  and  comparatively  little  attenuate  in  front.  Ears  remark 
ably  large,  thinly  haired,  and  conspicuous.  Tail  short,  somewhat  as  in 
Blarina,  scarcely  or  not  half  as  long  as  the  head  ,and  body.  Oeueml 
external  appearance  of  Crocidura, 

Type. — Sorex  {Notiosorex)  crawfordiBBXT^^  MS.,  1831,  sp.  n.,  describe; 
at  len  fifth  beyond. 
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This  remarkable  new  sabgenaa,  the  only  one  of  America  possessing 
28  teeth,  is  related  to  Orocidura^  having  the  same  nnmber  of  teeth  as 
C  araneay  and  sharing  other  dental  characters,  snch  as  absence  of  in- 
ternal snag  and  small  size  of  posterior  hook  of  the  npper  incisor,  single 
or  obsolete  den ticalation  of  the  under  incisor,  massiveness  of  the  teeth, 
and  particularly  of  the  molars,  relative  length  of  the  molariform  series 
to  the  whole  line  of  teeth,  etc.  The  teeth  of  Orooidura  are  entirely 
white,  of  yotiosorex  scarcely  colored.  In  both,  the  skull  is  lower  behind 
than  in  Sorex  proper,  much  less  constricted  across  the  orbits,  and  much 
less  attenuate  anteriorly,  while  the  coronoid  process  of  the  jaw  is 
shorter,  stouter,  and  more  divergent  from  its  fellow. 

The  type  of  N^otiosorex  is  in  very  bad  order,  riot  permitting  satisfac- 
tory examination  of  external  characters.  A  dried  specimen  of  NoHobo- 
rex  from  Mazatlan,  apparently  a  second  species  of  the  group,  is  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  This  is  strikingly  similar  to  Crocidura  in  general 
external  appearance,  even  to  the  large  scant-haired  ears  and  short  tail. 
The  size  is  about  the  same,  while  in  coloration  it  is  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  some  Bavarian  specimens  of  Crocidura  labeled  '*&  leuoodon 
Hermann". 

III.  Genus  BLABINA,  Gray,  1837. 

(a) 
Sorex f  »pp;  AuCT.  Ambr. 

Blarimif  Gray,  Proc.  Zool.  Soo.  Lond.,  1837.    (Type  Sarex  talpoidea  Gapper.) 
BracAjfworex,  Dovbrnoy,  Mag.  de  Zool.,  1642. 
Tatpaacrex,  Pombl,  .  .  .  1848.    (Neo  auot.) 
CryptoUa,  Pombl,   ...  1848. 
AnoiuB,  Wagner,  .  .  .  1855. 

(ft) 

* 

8orki»cii9^  CouBS,  iufri^  sabg.  n.    (Type  Sorex  parvus  Say  or  8,  dnereiu  Baohm.) 

Chabs.  gbn.— Teeth  32  (f^)  or  30  (^).    Upper  unicuspids  either  5  or  4, 
the  two  anterior  of  which  are  abruptly  larger  than  the  two  or  three  pos- 
terior ones,  which  latter  are  small  and  much  crowded.    When  there  are 
5  unicjuspids,  the  third  and  fourth  are  snbequal  to  each  other;  in  any 
case,  the  fifth  is  minute,  much  smaller  than  any  preceding  one.   The  larger 
nnicnspids  have  supplementary  cusps.    Upper  incisors  without  internal 
snag  or  notch,  and  rarely  connivent,  with  greater  or  less  development 
of  the  posterior  hook.    Under  incisor  Vith  several  obtuse  denticula- 
tions,  or  nearly  sinuate,  extending  backward  a  variable  distance,  accord- 
ing to  the  subgenera.    Skull  variable  in  massiveness,  etc.,  in  the  same 
way.    Teeth  all  colored  on  the  points.    Coronoid  process  of  jaw  com- 
paratively short,  stout,  and  erect  (rather  inclined  forward  as  well  as  out- 
ward, as  in  Sarex  and  its  subdivisions).    Styliform  angular  proceSvS  of  jaw 
very  short,  scarcely  or  not  reaching  as  far  back  as  the  condyle.    Tail 
Bbort,  scarcely  or  not  as  long  as  the  head,  uniformly  haired,  with  a  smali 
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terminal  peDcil.  External  ears  small,  invisible  on  ordinary  inspection. 
and  pecnliarly  constructed ;  the  anricle,  as  well  as  other  part8,  being 
directed  forward  to  close  the  meatus,  leaving  no  opening  or  appearance 
of  a  concavity  of  auricle.  Fore  feet  broad,  large  in  comparison  with  the 
hinder  ones,  the  palms  naked,  the  claws  enlarged  and  somewhat  fos- 
sorial,  longer  than  the  hind  claws.  Hind  feet  very  small  comparatively, 
thie  soles  granular  and  pluri-tuberculate,  the  heels  hairy,  excepting 
usually  a  very  narrow  central  strip.  Body  stout;  size  variable,  tbc 
species  ranging  from  much  the  largest  to  the  smallest  of  American 
Shrews ;  coloration  either  uniform  or  sharply  bicolor. 

The  short- tailed  or  so-called  '<  earless"  Shrews  of  America  constitute 
a  strongly  marked  group  not  represented  at  all  in  the  Old  World.  Thej 
are  readily  recognized  by  the  characters  of  the  tail  and  ears ;  while  the 
skull  and  teeth  furnish  equally  or  more  satisfactory  means  of  disortmina- 
tion  from  any  other  genus  of  Saricidce,  In  the  foregoing  diagnosis  I  only 
present  the  more  salient  cranial  and  dental  characters,  serving  for 
ready  determination,  omitting  here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  paper,  many 
details,  which,  however  necessary  in  full  description,  would,  if  here  iutro 
duced,  tend  to  obscure  the  characters  I  wish  to  set  forth  prominently. 

!Nevertheless,  I  am  obliged  to  define  the  genus  somewhat  loosely* 
owing  to  the  dissimilarity  of  the  two  types  of  form  it  covers.  So  far 
from  there  being  only  one  species  of  Blarina,  as  Mr.  Allen  has  sought 
to  maintain,  there  are  a  number  of  them,  representing  two  subgenera  as 
distinct  as  any  of  those  just  established  in  the  genus  of  Sorexj  if  not 
more  so.  Erroneous  statements  respecting  the  ears,  and  miscounts  of 
the  number  of  the  teeth,  which  have  been  rated  as  many  as  34  and  even 
36,  have  aleady  caused  the  erection  of  several  groundless  genera,  such 
as  Anotua  and  Cryptotis;  but  all  these,  as  Baird  has  remarked,  are 
strictly  synonymous  with  Blarina  of  Gray  or  Brackysorex  of  Duvernoj, 
and  belong  to  the  section  with  32  teeth  represented  by  JB.  talpoidei. 
The  other  section,  of  30  teeth,  properly  characterized  by  Baird  in  IS37, 
but  not  hitherto  named,  I  propose  to  call  Soriciacus,  It  is  the  only 
known  representative  of  the  genus  in  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

a.  Subgenus  Blarina,  Gray  (emend.). 

Chabs.  subg. — Teeth  32  (f  J) ;  upper  unicuspids  6 ;  the  two  anterior 
ones  largest,  subequal  to  each  other,  exceeding  in  size  the  hook  of  the 
incisor  }  next  two  abruptly  smaller,  subequal  to  each  other ;  last  one 
smaller  still,  very  minute,  scarcely  or  not  visible  externally ;  three  last 
appearing  crowded  together.  Upper  incisor  with  the  posterior  hook 
reduced  to  a  mere  rectangular  lobe,  much  smaller  than  the  succeeding 
tooth.  Lower  incisor  reaching  back  below  the  first  molar,  so  that  two 
teeth  and  part  of  a  third  are  above  it.  Skull  comparatively  massive 
with  well  developed  lambdoidal  and  sagittal  crests,  the  former  defining 
an  occipital  plane.  Very  little  interorbital  constriction,  and  rostral 
part  of  skull  moderately  tapering,  not  nearly  so  attenuate  as  in  Sorej. 
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« 

Upper  profile  of  skall  nearly  in  one  lioe  from  ead  of  nasals  to  occipat. 
Size  from  media  in  to  largest.    Fore  feet  at  inaximam  of  size,  with  larg- 
est claws.    Coloration  nearly  aniform. 
Type. — Sorex  brevicauda  Say  or  8.  talpoidea  Oapper. 

b.  Subgenus  Sobioisous,  Goues,  sabg.  n. 

» 

Chars,  subg. — ^Teeth  30  (|f ) ;  upper  unicnspids  4 }  first  two  largest 
and  subequal  to  each  other ;  third  abruptly  smaller;  fourth  smaller  still, 
very  minute  and  usually  crowded  out  of  view  externally.  Upper  incisiu: 
developing  a  decided  posterior  hook,  nearly  or  quite  as  large  as  the  suc- 
ceeding tooth,  and  much  as  in  Sorex  itself.  Lower  incisor  reaching 
back  only  below  the  second  succeeding  tooth,  so  that  only  one  tooth  and 
part  of  a  second  are  placed  above  it.  Skull  in  general  more  like  Sorex 
than  like  Blarina  proper ;  sagittal  and  lambdoidal  crest  obsolete,  the 
occiput  rounding  insensibly  into  the  parietal  walls.  Interorbital  con- 
striction and  attenuation  of  rostrum  much  as  in  Sorex.  Upper  profile  of 
skull  straight  in  front,  rounding  up  behind,  nearly  as  in  Sorex,  Size 
small  to  very  small.  Fore  feet  relatively  smaller  than  in  Blarina  proper, 
with  less  developed  claws.  Coloration  indifferently  bicolor  or  concolor, 
oftener  the  former.  ^ 

Type. — Sorex  parvus  Say  or  8,  einereus  Bachm. 

Here  belong  the  greater  number  of  the  species,  among  them  the  very 
smallest  Shrews  of  America.  In  bulk  of  body,  some  species  are  about 
the  same  as  Microsorex  hoyi^  but  the  shortness  of  the  tail  makes  the 
total  length  much  less.  Thus,  apparently  full-grown  specimens  be- 
fore me  are  under  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  tail  and  all,  while  M.  Koyi 
measures  at  least  three  inches,  tail  included.  In  general  configuration, 
the  skull  is  more  like  that  of  an  ordinary  Shrew  than  it  is  like  that  of 
the  other  section  of  the  same  genus. 

I  conclude  this  portion  of  the  subject  with  an  analysis  of  the  genera 
and  subgenera  according  to  a  few  salient  features : — 

A.— Ears  ordinary.  Peet  fimbriate.  Tail  about  equaling  or  exceeding 
the  head  and  body  in  length. 

Teeth  32 Neosorex. 

B.— Ears  ordinary.    Feet  ordinary.    Tail  shorter  than  head  and  body. 

Teeth  32 Sorex. 

Teeth  30 Mierosorex. 

Teeth  28 Notiosorex. 

C— Ears  peculiar.    Feet  not  fimbriate.    Tail  about  as  long  as  the  head. 

Teeth  32 , Blarina. 

Teeth  30 Soriciscus. 
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S  6.— DESCRIPTION  OP  FIVE  NEW  SPECIES  OP  AMERICAN 

SORICID^. 

1.  SoBEX  PAorpious  Baird,  n.  sp. 

Sorta  paciflcus,  Baird,  MSS.  ined.,  1861. 

Teeth  32.  Upper  unicaspids  5,  the  third  decidedly  smaller  than  the 
foarth,  the  fifth  smaller  still,  but  distinctly  visible  externally.  Upper 
incisor  lacking  an  obvious  internal  notch,  but  with  well  developed  pos- 
terior hook  as  large  as  the  succeeding  tooth.  Under  incisor  with  two 
blnnt  lobes  and  a  slight  sinuation,  reaching  back  to  first  molar^  two 
teeth  being  placed  entirely  above  it. 

Nearly  unicolor,  without  line  of  demarkation,  becoming  insensibly  a 
little  paler  below.  Rusty  iron-gray,  or  light  dull  reddish-brown,  grada- 
ally  fading  to  a  lighter  grayer  shade  of  the  same  on  the  under  parts. 
Feet  and  under  side  of  tail  brownish-white ;  tail  more  decidedly  bicolor 
than  the  body,  colored  above  to  correspond.    Teeth  colored  as  usaal. 

Large ;  length  (of  skin,  approximate)  3.00  inches,  Tail-vertebr»  2/25, 
with  hairs  2.45.    Hand  0.35.    Foot  0.60. 

Hob, — Fort  Umpqna,  Oregon  (Dr.  B.  P.  Vollum). 
^    Type  No.  3266,  Nat.  Mus.  (Smiths.  Inst.). 

Readily  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  proportions  of  the  nnicnspid 
teeth,  which  are  as  in  all  the  other  Shrews  of  the  Pacific  Province — these 
species  being  entirely  different  in  other  respects.  One  of  the  largest 
Bi>ecies,  rather  surpassing  the  8.  ^^riehardsoni^  of  Baird,  and  two  or 
more  times  as  bulky  as  any  of  the  Shrews  like  ^^cooperi^  or  ^^plaiifrhinus^- 
Nearly  identical  in  color  with  the  type  of  8. ''  riehardsoni^  of  Baird  (No. 
830,  Nat.  Mus.,  Racine,  Wis.),  bnt  larger;  tail  an  inch  longer,  differing 
in  the  latter  respect  much  as  Neosorex  navigator  does  from  JT.  paUutrit, 
Requiring  no  comparison  with  any  other  species  hitherto  described. 

2.  SOBEX  SPHAGNIOOLA  GOUCS,  n.  sp. 

Teeth  unknown ;  undoubtedly  32 ;  with  third  unicuspid  undoubtedly 
not  smaller  than  fourth. 

Nearly  unicolor,  without  line  of  demarkation,  merely  paler  below; 
blackish-brown,  changing  insensibly  on  under  parts  to.  blackishgraj', 
with  a  slight  rusty  shade ;  tail  obscurely  bicolor,  to  correspond ;  feet 
dark  brown. 

Very  large,  fully  equaling  8.  ^^atpinus^^  of  Europe;  length  (of  skin, 
approximate)  3.25  ;  tail  only  about  half  as  long,  1.50 ;  foot  0.50. 

Hob. — Fort  Liard,  H.  B.  T,,  or  vicinity  (W.  L.  Hardisty). 

Type  No.  6361,  Nat.  Mus.  (Smiths.  Inst). 

Belonging  to  the  group  of  large  whole-colored  species,  of  which  8» 
pacifictLs  and  8.  "  richardaani  ^  of  Baird  are  other  members,  and  which 
reiltesent  the  large  plumbeous  whole-colored  8,  *'  alpinua  "  of  Earope. 
General  appearance  that  of  Blarina  talpoides^  being  sooty-blackish  and 
as  large  as  many  specimens  of  the  latter.    Distinguished  from  8.  "  rick- 
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ardsoni "  of  Baird  by  superior  size  and  ftiliginoas  coloration ;  f]X)m  & 
pacificus  by  the  same  points  in  which  8.  richardsoni  dififers,  tail  an  inch 
shorter,  etc. 

3.  SoBEX  (NoTiosoBEX)  OBAWFOBDi  Baird,  n.  sabg.  et  sp. 

Sorez  {Notio$orex)  orawfordif  Baird,  MSS.  iued.,  1861. 

Teeth  28 ;  upper  anicospids  3 ;  third  a  little  smaller  than  second  and 
first ;  upper  incisor  without  internal  notched  lobe,  the  posterior  hook 
smaller  than  the  next  tooth ;  lower  incisor  reaching  below  the  two  suc- 
ceeding teeth,  its  cutting  edge  not  denticulate,  merely  sinuate  ;  denti- 
tion as  a  whole  very  heavy,  the  teeth  uncolored,  except  points  of  a  lew 
anterior  ones.  Head  large.  Tail  short ;  little  over  half  as  long  as  head 
and  body. 

Color  "light  chestnut-brown,  paler  beneath'^.  Very  small;  length 
(alcoholic)  1.90;  tail- vertebrae  1.10,  with  hairs  1.15;  hand  0.25;  foot 
0.4O;  tip  of  nose  to  incisors  0.11,  to  eye  0.40,  to  occiput  about  0.80; 
length  of  skull  0.68,  its  width  0.31,  its  height  0.18;  width  at  jnterorbital 
constriction  0.17. 

Hah. — Fort  Bliss,  New  Mexico,  or  vicinity  (Dr.  S.  W.  Crawford,  U. 
8.  A.). 

Type  J^o.  fffy,  Nat.  Mus.  (Smiths.  Inst) ;  specimen  in  alcohol  2653 ; 
prepared  skull  4437. 

In  further  elucidation  of  this  interesting  form,  I  quote  passages  from 
Professor  Baird's  original  MS. : — 

^*  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  only  known  specimen  of  this  species 
is  in  exceedingly  bad  condition.  There  is  enough,  however,  to  show  its 
strongly-marked  distinction  from  any  other  North  American  species 

...  The  muzzle  is  wider  than  usual  in  our  small  Shrews,  owing  to.  the 
si2e  of  the  molar  teeth ;  the  head,  too,  appears  disproportionately  large. 
The  skull  is  very  large  for  the  size  of  the  animal,  measuring  nearly  0.70 ; 
the  rostral  part  is  broad,  and  the  interorbital  constriction  sUght ;  the 
greatest  width  of  the  upper  jaw  is  more  than  half  as  much  as  that  of 
the  cranium.  The  coronoid  process  of  the  mandible  is  short  and  stout. 
The  molar  teeth  are  of  enormous  size.  Thus  the  middle  of  the  ante- 
orbital  foramen  falls  over  the  line  of  separation  of  the  first  and  second 
molars  [i.  e.,  molariform  teeth],  and  the  molar  series  is  nearly  two-thirds 
as  long  as  the  whole  line  of  teeth.  The  upper  incisor  has  no  inner 
lobe  or  spoon-shaped  expansion,  rese^ibling  that  of  Blarina  in  this 
respect.  There  are  but  three  upper  premolars  [i.  «.,  unicuspid  teeth]; 
all  compressed  transversely,  forming  a  trenchant  edge,  the  lateral  out- 
line pointed.  The  1st  and  2d  premolars  are  equal  and  larger  than 
the  3d,  which  exceeds  the  posterior  hook  of  the  incisor.  The  lower 
incisor  has  no  lobes,  though  the  point  is  hooked  upward  and  the  upper 
oatline  sinuous.  It  extends  backward  to  the  1st  molar,  the  1st  and 
^  premolars  being  entirely  above  it ;  the  latter  have  each  a  single 
cn^.   The  teeth  are  entii*ely  colorless,  except  a  slight  chestnut  tinge  to 

the  tips  of  the  incisors  and  still  less  on  the  anterior  premolars. 
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^^  The  ears  appear  to  be  moeh  as  in  8.  coaperi  and  its  allies,  and  largier 
than  in  8.  hoyi.  The  5th  hind  claw  reaches  half-way  over  the  penal 
timate  phalanx  of  the  4th  digit  The  heels  appear  to  be  hairy  behind, 
without  a  central  linear  naked  space.  The  hairs  at  the  ends  of  t^e  toes 
appear  of  unusaal  length,  extending  be^'ond  the  claws.  The  color,  a? 
far  as  the  hair  remains  on  the  alcoholic  specimen,  is  a  nearly  nnifonn 
rafous,  rather  paler  beneath ;  the  far  is  long." 

4.  SoEEX  (NoTiosoEEX)  BVOTis  Goaes  n.  sp. 

Teeth  28,  and  dentition  otherwise  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  3'. 
crawfordu  (Lower  incisor  with  one  decided  lobe,  not  seen  in  N.  craw/ordi 
but  the  difference  may  be  due  to  age  of  the  teeth,  a  supposition 
which  the  more  decided  coloration  of  the  points  of  several  anterior 
teeth  of  N.  evotis  tends  to  confirm.) 

Bicolor,  but  not  very  sharply  so.  Above,  clear  light  brownish  cine- 
reous, with  a  decided  hoariness;  below,  cinereous  gray,  with  scarcely  a 
shade  of  rusty.  Tail  colored  to  correspond.  Feet  brownish-white.  Claws 
and  most  of  the  whiskers  colorless.  The  coloration  is  very  nearlj 
that  of  some  specimens  of  Crocidura  "  Uucodon^^  but  rather  more  cine 
reous  above,  and  less  distinctly  bicolor. 

Tail  very  short,  almost  5iarinalike ;  rather  scant-haired,  with  slight 
terminal  pencil,  scarcely  or  not  one  third  as  long  as  head  and  body, 
and  about  equaling  the  head  alone.  Snout  not  peculiar.  Ears  ex 
tremely  large,  scant-haired,  conspicuous  in  the  fur  of  the  parts,  recall- 
ing Crocidura  ;  structure,  however,  as  well  as  can  be  judged,  not  peca- 
liar.  iSoles  naked  to  the  heels  along  a  narrow  linear  strip.  Pelage 
short,  close,  and  sleek. 

Length  (of  a  well-prepared  skin,  closely  approximate)  2.90.  Tail- ver- 
tebrae 0.90, with  hairs  1.00.  Hind  foot  0.45.  Fore  foot  0.25.  Snout  to  in- 
cisors about  0.15  ;  to  angle  of  mouth  0.30;  to  eye  0.45 ;  to  ear  0.80 ;  to 
occiput  1.00. 

Hab. — Mazatlan,  Mexico  (P.  BischoflF). 

Type  No.  9066,  Nat.  Mns.  (Smiths.  Inst.). 

The  condition  of  N,  crawfordi  does  not  permit  entirely  satisfactory 
comparison ;  but  the  material,  so  far  as  it  goes,  indicates  specific  dis- 
tinction. The  type  of  cratofordi  is  certainly  adult,  as  shown  by  the 
teeth,  hence  its  smaller  dimensions  are  not  attributable  to  immaturity. 
The  more  salient  points  of  difference  may  be  contrasted  as  follows  :— 

TH,  crawfordi, — Length  1.90 ;  tail-vertebrae  1.10 ;  foot  0.40  ;  tail  aboat 
as  long  as  trunk.    Color  "  light  chestnut- brown,  paler  beneath". 

N.  evotis, — Length  2.90 ;  tail- vertebrae  0.90 ;  foot  0.45  ;  tail  about  as 
long  as  head.    Color  hoary  brownish-cinereous,  ashy-gray  beneath. 

5.  Blarina  (Soricisous)  mexioana  Baird,  n.  sp. 

Blarina  mexicana,  Baird,  MSS.  ined.,  1861. 

Teeth  30;  upper  unicuspids  4;  first  and  second  equal  to  each  other 
and  largest,  exceeding  a  little  the  posterior  hook  of  the  incisor;  third 
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abruptly  mach  smaller  (only  aboat  half  as  large) ;  fourth  minate,  con- 
cealed from  external  view  by  contact  of  third  with  the  first  molariform 
tooth.  Posterior  hook  of  npper  incisor  well  developed,  larger  than  third 
nnicQspid ;  no  internal  snag.  Under  incisor  with  two  prominent  lobes, 
reaching  back  below  the  two  succeeding  teeth.  Teeth  all  well  colored ; 
the  points  of  the  incisors  quite  black. 

CJDicolor;  entirely  sooty  blackish-brown,  merely  a  little  paler  below, 
without  any  line  of  demarkation  whatever ;  tail  and  feet  likewise  dusky. 

Tail  rather  long  for  Blarina^  contained  only  two  and  a  half  times  in 
length  of  head  and  body ;  very  scant-haired.  Claws  rather  large.  Fur 
soft  and  full,  almost  fluffy,  with  very  little  lustre. 

Length  (of  well-prepared  skin,  closely  approximate)  2.50.  Tail  1.00 } 
the  terminal  pencil  hardly  0.10  longer.  Hands  0.35.  Feet  0.50.  Long- 
est claws  §.08  or  0.09.  Skull  (slightly  defective  behind,  estimated)  0.75 ; 
its  width  0.37 ;  its  height  0.25. 

^o^.— Xalapa,  Mexico  (B.  Montes  d^Oca). 

Type  1^0. 11^,  Nat.  Mus.  (Smiths.  Inst.)  (skin  3525,  skull  4438). 

This  remarkable  species  combines  the  30  teeth  of  Soricia&us  and 
other  dental  characters  of  that  group  with  the  external  appearance  of 
Blarina  proper,  resembling  B,  talpoides  in  its  uniform  blackish  color, 
though  it  is  still  darker,  as  well  as  much  smaller.  The  tail  is  relatively 
longer,  though  the  dimensions  above  assigned  may  be  somewhat  too 
large.  The  skull  is  heavier  and  less  attenuate  than  usual  in  SarioiaouSj 
to  which  section  the  species  nevertheless' belongs. 


^RT.  XXVI.-NOTES  ON  THE  ORNITHOLOGY  OF  THE  REGION 
ABOUT  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  RED  RIVER  OF  TEXAS,  FROM 
OBSERVATIONS  MADE  DURING  THE  EXPLORATION  CONDUCTED 
BY  LIEUT.  E.  H.  RUFFNER,  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS,  U.  S.  A. 


By  O.  a.  H.  MoOat7LBY, 

Lieutenant  Third  United  States  Artillery, 


Annotated  by  Dr.  Eluott  Coueb,  U.  S.  A. 


LETTER  OP  TRANSMITTAL. 

RBADiNa,  Pa.,  July  29, 1876. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  report  orig- 
inally rendered  to  Lient.  E.  H.  Buffner,  Gorps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A., 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  and  also  intended  for 
publication  in  the  Proceedings  of  an  Eastern  academy  of  science.  Its 
appearance  having  been  unavoidably  delayed,  the  article  is  now  offered 
for  publication  by  the  Survey  with  which  you  are  connected,  or  for  such 
other  use  as  you  may  see  fit  to  make  of  it ;  and  I  shall  esteem  it  as  a 
&vor  if  you  will  assume  the  editorship  of  the  paper. 

In  transmitting  the  following  Notes  upon  the  Ornithology  of  the  region 
where  were  found  the  true  sources  of  the  Bed  Biver  of  Texas,  and  of  the 
country  traversed  en  routCj  it  may  be  well  to  add  a  few  prefatory  remarks. 
Being  on  sick-leave  in  Southern  New  Mexico  in  March,  1876,  and  having 
made  an  application  to  the  War  Department  for  duty  with  the  expedi- 
tion, with  the  hope  of  improving  my  health,  and  having  already  joined 
the  expedition  when  the  application  was  disapproved,  I  continued  as  a 
volunteer.  Though  my  duties  mainly  related  to  the  survey  proper,  an 
effort  was  made,  after  each  day's  work  and  march  had  ended,  to  obtain 
and  prepare  as  many  specimens  as  possible,  in  order  to  gain  some  idea 
of  the  avi-fauna  of  the  country.  With  very  limited  time,  subsequently 
restricted  by  recurrence  of  sickness,  my  collection  was  necessarily 
meagre.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  since,  as  far  as  recollection 
serves  me,  a  portion  of  the  region  surveyed  had  never  before  been  visited 
in  the  interests  of  ornithology.  [•] 

[•  Marcy's  well-known  report  on  the  Red  River,  covering:  the  ground  only  in  partf 
contains  no  ornithological  matter  among  the  several  zoological  papers  which  it 
comprises. — ^Ed.] 
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Leaving  the  railroad  at  Dodge  Oity  (five  miles  from  Fort  Dodge\ 
Kansas,  on  the  Arkansas  Biver,  longitude  10(P,  the  route  was  by  long 
marches  to  Gamp  Supply,  Indian  Territory,  east  of  south,  distant  ninen 
one  miles,  and  thence  to  Fort  Elliott,  Texas,  a  new  post  on  the  Sweet- 
water, west  of  south,  ninety-three  miles  distant,  the  latter,  at  which  point 
the  surrey  commenced,  being  less  thaii  fifteen  minutes  west  of  the  me- 
ridian of  Dodge  City.  South  from  Dodge,  the  road  is  over  the  cbaractcr 
istie  western  prairie,  crossing  the  Oimarron  Biver  near  the  State  line  aod 
the  north  fork  of  the  Canadian  above  Supply,  and  below  it  Wolf  Greet 
along  which  the  road  runs  for  several  miles,  the  Canadian  itself,  'and  the 
Washita  Biver.  Starting  fix)m  Fort  Elliott,  from  which  we  were  abseot 
but  six  weeks  (during  which  time  over  600  miles  were  traveled),  retarn- 
ing  June  22,  the  general  coarse  was  southwest,  striking  Bed  Biver 
about  100  miles  distant,  the  main  intermediate  waters  touched  being 
north  fork  of  Bed  Biver  and  its  main  tributary,  McClellan  Creek,  the 
Salt  Fork,  a  branch  called  White  Fish  Creek,  and  Mulberry  Greet 
all  emptying  into  the  main  river.  Thence  the  scene  of  operations  was 
that  part  of  the  Staked  Plain  (Llano  Estacado)  embraced  between 
longitude  100°  30'  to  102o  and  latitude  34©  to  35©  30'.  The  surface  of 
the  great  plain,  the  elevation  of  which  is  4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  oue 
unvarying  level,  ''flat  beyond  comparison",  without  an  object  on  which 
to  rest  the  eye  of  the  traveler.  The  vegetation  consists  of  short  gramma- 
grass,  here  lower  than  usual,  in  accord  with  its  desert  surrounding, 
whilst  at  long  intervals  appears  a  small  ''  soap-weed  "  ( Yttcoa  anffu$ti- 
folia)y  so  called  from  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  natives  in  New  and  Old 
Mexico,  or  a  prickly -pear  cactus  {Opuntia  inifi8ouriensis\j  both  existing 
here  in  a  dwarfed  or  depauperate  condition  compared  with  their  size 
in  more  favored  situations  in  the  same  or  a  higher  latitude. 

The  sources  of  the  Bed  Biver  are  two  small  streams,  the  Tierra  Elanca 
and  Palo  Daro,  which,  after  their  union,  bear  the  river's  name.  Wearing 
for  themselves,  after  proceeding  a  score  or  more  of  miles,  deep  beds  by 
cutting  through  the  resisting  strata,  these  cafiLons  are  truly  oases  in  the 
general  surrounding  waste. 

The  streams  in  their  upper  parts  have  fertile  banks,  with  gently  rolling 
land,  which,  covered  with  succulent  grasses,  are  the  famed  resort  of 
wild  animals,  timber-fringed  everywhere,  sparsely  above,  below  more 
freely,  with  the  trees  of  greater  size  and  frequency.  Birds  are  more  fre- 
quently seen  along  these  streams  than  elsewhere,  the  avi-fauna  here 
finding  its  best  expression. 

In  crossing  the  very  barren  Staked  Plain,  we  miss  even  the  dog-vil- 
lages, so  characteristic  of  the  prairies,  and  consequently  find  no  Burrow"- 
ing  Owls  (Speotyto  cunicularia  hypogcea  Cou»*8).  In  the  rainy  season,  the 
slightest  depressions  of  the  surface,  almost  unnoticed  by  the  ordinary 
traveler,  become  filled  with  water.  Without  these  water-holes,  the 
journey  across  the  barren  waste  would  be  hazardous  or  impossible. 

Many  years  ago,  the  Mexican  scouts  affirm  a  passage  practicable  m 
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the  rainy  season  from  San  Antonio  to  Santa  F6  was  staked  oat  by  some 
Mexicans,  whence  came  the  name  ^^  Llano  Estacado",  or  Staked  Plain* 
No  stakes  have  ever  been  fonnd  by  early  or  late  explorers,  bat  the  tra- 
dition remains,  and  the  name  of  that  section  has  become  established. 
It  was  after  a  heavy  rain  that  the  crossing  from  Fort  Bascom,  New 
Mexico,  was  safely  made  by  Gtoneral  Gregg  and  his  command  in  1372. 
Their  longest  march  between  water  was  30  miles,  a  wearisome  trip,  in- 
deed, with  no  living  thingbf  any  kind  or  nature  in  sight.   How  invaluable 
are  the  services  of  a  guide  on  such  an  occasion  may  well  be  imagined. 
On  encamping  at  water-holes,  we  found  great  numbers  of  birds,  un- 
doubtedly temporarily  attracted  by  the  water's  presence.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  cafions,  in  which  were  the  streams  tributary  to  the  Red  Biver^ 
the  edge  of  the  plain  is  cut  up  by  short  side-cafions,  worn  by  the  drain- 
age daring  many  successive  rainy  seasons.    These  are  familiarly  known 
as  the  ^^  breaks  ^  by  the  scouts,  and  are  recognizable  at  great  distances  by 
the  mirnges  that  can  be  seen  hanging  above  them.    In  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of '' breaks",  and  on  short  lines  some  miles  away,  are  found  the 
Southwestern  Larks  (J^rmopAtZa  alpestns  chryaolcBtna)  in  great  numbers 
and  Western  Night  Hawks  {Ohardeiles  virginianus  henryi)  in  abundance, 
and  the  only  species  I  noticed  venturing  out  upon  the  desert.    No 
transition  could  be  greater  than  that  from  the  general  level  of  the  plain 
to  the  bottom  of  the  canons.    The  edges  are  steep  and  rocky,  and  the 
crossing  by  train  often  impossible  save  at  long  intervals.   In  these  canons,, 
nature  almost  completely  hides  the  streams  with  luxuriant  vegetation, 
as  if  to  make  amends  for  her  barrenness  above,  and  fills  the  trees  with 
life  and'  song.    As  the  streams  descend,  their  canon-beds  gradually 
enlarge  to  that  of  the  main  stream,  which  at  some  places  is  several 
miles  broad  with  a  depth  of  800  feet,  whilst  the  river-bed  itself  is  not 
over  500  yards  wide.    Seen  from  the  plain  above,  the  course  of  the  river 
looks  like  a  huge  ribbon  of  white,  incrusted  as  it  is  with  alkali,  glis- 
tening and  reflecting  hot  rays.    As  the  water,  pure  above,  in  its  downward 
coarse  passes  over  the  gypsum  strata,  it  becomes  strongly  impregnated. 
Among  the  species  observed  in  such  places  were  the  Carolina  Dove 
(Zenaidura   oaroKneni8)y  Killdeer    (JEgialiiis    voeifera)^    Mockingbird 
(Mimtis  polyglottti8)j  and  a  few  Quail  (Ortyx  virginiana).    At  long  inter- 
vals are  found,  at  the  head  of  some  sidecailon  leading  up  from  the  main 
stream,  little  rills  gushing  out  from  near  the  summit  of  the  plain,  hun- 
dreds of  feet  above,  looking  like  mountain-brooks  as  they  descend,  tum- 
bling over  rocks  in  mimic  falls,  with  the  water  fresh  and  sparkling,  all 
to  be  lost  a  mile  or  two  from  its  source,  sunken  in  the  sand  before  reach- 
ing the  river  below.    The  localities  in  which  the  collector  is  best  repaid 
for  his  pains  are  the  upper  parts  of  the  Palo  Duro,  Tierra  Blanca,  and 
the  lower  and  well-wooded  portions  of  streams  of  good  water,  before 
they  empty  into  the  main  river,  such  as  the  North  Fork,  McGlellan  and 
Mulberry  Greeks,  etc. 
Should  the  paucity  of  species  as  presented  in  the  report  be  deemed 
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notable,  it  should  be  borue  in  mind  that,  owing  to  my  extremely  limited 
time  and  facilities,  undoubtedly  quite  a  number  escaped  attention ;  and 
that,  owing  to  lack  of  any  appropriation  for  such  purpose,  the  expedition 
was  without  meaus  for  collecting  specimens  during  a  part  of  the  trip; 
and  that,  after  the  necessary  materials  had  been  purchased  with  private 
funds,  my  arrangements  were  not  complete  until  the  arrival  of  a  supply 
train,  June  2,  our  return  to  Fort  Elliott  being  nineteen  days  later. 

Besides  the  specimens  herewith  tabulated,  my  collection  embraces  a 
number  of  embryos  and  other  alcoholic  preparations.  The  classificatioii 
and  Domenclature  adopted  are  those  of  your  ^^  Key  to  North  AmericaL 
Birds".*  I  have  to  acknowledge  your  kind  assistance  in  ideDtifjici: 
some  of  the  specimens  collected,  and  also  the  courteous  attention 
received  from  Assistant  Surgeon  T.  E.  Wilcox,  United  States  Army,  dor 
ing  the  preparation  of  my  report. 

I  am.  Sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

O.  A.  H.  McOAULBY, 
Lieutenant  Third  United  States  Artillenf, 
Asst  Surg.  Elliott  Coubs,  U.  S,  A., 

Secretary  U.  8.  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey, 


TURDIDJB. 

TuBDUS  MiGBATOBius,  L. — Bobin. 

Though  none  were  observed  at  headwaters  in  the  Staked  Plain,  they 
were  common  along  the  wooded  lower  parts  of  streams,  but  lacking  that 
friendliness  they  acquire  on  long  acquaintance  in  populated  districts. 
At  ranches  along  the  route  and  at  the  Army  posts  visited,  they  are  npoc 
the  same  terms  of  sociability  as  elsewhere  in  settled  country. 

MiMUS  POLYGLOTTUS,  (L.)  Boic. — Mockingbird. 

All  the  timber-fringed  streams,  including  those  passed  en  route  to  and 
returning  from  Fort  Elliott,  Texas,  and  particularly  Wolf  Creek  and  the 
''Dry  Washita",  were  melodious  with  the  notes  of  this  magnificent  soog. 
ster.  At  times  it  was  exceedingly  shy,  especially  when,  perched  on  a 
low  bush  or  sunflower-stalk,  it  discovered  that  it  was  being  approached. 
On  other  occasions,  the  bird  would  allow  an  approach  to  within  a  fe«' 
yards,  and,  continuing  its  song,  occasionally  jump  into  the  air,  fluttering 
its  wings,  and  then  alight  upon  the  same  twig.  The  songs  were  as 
varied  and  beautiful  as  those  noted  some  years  ago  in  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia,  and  the  birds  were  at  places  more  numeroas. 
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[♦  I  make  a  few  chanjcee,  with  the  anthor'B  permiasion,  at  my  discretion.~£D.l 
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A  large  namber  of  nests  were  seen  and  examined,  and  in  most  instances 
left,  as  either  the  young  were  hatched  or  the  embryos  were  very  far  ad 
ranced. 
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SYLVIID^. 

Uegulus  calendula,  (L.)  Licht. — Ruhycroicned  Kinglet 

A  few  individuals  observed  along  the  Washita  and  Canadian,evident1y 
migrating. 

Regulus  satbapa,  Lioht. — Oolden-crested  Kinglet. 
Tlie  only  one  of  this  species  noted  was  atOafioncito  Blanco,  June  4. 

TROGLODYTID^. 

Cathbrpes  MEXICANUS  OONSPERSUS,  'Ridgw.^  White  throated  Wren. 

Observed  in  the  caHon  region  after  a  long  day's  ride  over  an  alkali'  dis- 
trict. !No  water  ever  tasted  as  delicious  as  those  fresh  brooks  that  gush 
at  intervals  from  the  steep  walls  of  the  plain,  to  sink  in  the  sand 
before  reaching  the  river ;  and  no  singer's  notes  seemed  brighter  or  more 
cheering  than  the  warbling  of  this  bird,  which  frequented  these  precipi- 
toas  canons,  whose  sides  are  thickly  covered  with  cedars  and  under- 
p^rowth.  This  species  was  not  observed  elsewhere  during  the  trip,  bnt 
here  it  seemed  particularly  numerous. 

The  largest  number  of  eggs  observed  in  one  nest  was  six. 
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ALAUDID^. 

Eremophila  alpestris  OHRYSOLiEMA,  (Wagl.)  Baird. — Southwestern 
Lark. 

This  bright  little  songster  was  almost  a  constant  companion  m  the 
<laily  surveys  on  Ihe  Staked  Plain  proper,  being  there  especially  notice- 
able and  extremely  abundant,  and  for  a  while  numbers  of  nests  were  daily 

luet  with.    Generally  in  company,  flying  to  and  fro  in  search  of  food, 
9  BH 
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they  showed  but  little  sigas  of  UDeasiDess,  and  allowed  oue  to  appn^ 
aud  pass  uunoticed.  Oue  day,  daring  a  halt,  the  column  happened 
stop  within  a  few  yards  of  a  bird  upon  her  eggs,  who,  after  flying  to  an! 
fro  in  great  solicitnde,  soon  boldly  approached,  and  resumed  her  pU.ii 
upon  her  nest  with  full  confldence.  The  escort  was  directed  to  ch^r.^ 
its  course  to  prevent  riding  over  her,  she  meanwhile  remaining  a£  q: 
as  if  she  knew  we  were  friends. 
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With  the  whole  surface  of  the  plain  unbroken  in  its  clothing  of  ^bi 
grass,  and  little  to  vary  its  monotonous  vegetation  save  the  Prick 
pear  Cactus  (Opuntia  missouri^nsis)  and  Spanish  Bayonet  or  *'^>^ 
weed"  {Yucca  angusti/oUa)^  the  bird  was  limited  in  its  nesting  ma' 
rials  to  the  slender  gramma-grass  alone,  of  which  its  nest  was  bn; 
concealed  in  a  clump  of  unusual  growth,  the  largest  to  be  foaDd.i 
beneath  the  shelter  of  a  ^^  Soap-w^eed^".  The  usual  number  of  f.; 
was  five. 
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SYLVICOLID^. 

Protonotaria  citrjea,  (Bodd.)  Bd. — Prothonotary  Warbler. 
Frequenting  Wolf  Creek  and  the  Canadian. 

Helmithbrus  VERMIVORUS,  (Gm.)  Bp. —  Worm-eating  Warbler. 
Occasionally  noted  near  the  crossing  of  the  Canadian. 

Dendro^ica  estiva,  (Gm.)  Bd. — Golden  or  Summer  Warbler. 

This  bright,  active  songster  was  very  common  among  the  gn»^*' 
occurring  near  the  upper  part  of  Red  River  and  heads  of  its  tribntarir 
darting  through  the  shrubbery,  uttering  its  cheerful  notes  without  ee-i 
tion.    The  birds  were  nesting,  and  exhibited  little  or  no  shyness. 
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For  beaoty  in  conatriicting  its  borne,  this  bird,  as  au  architect,  bore  off 
the  palm  from  all  others  whose  nests  were  met  with.  No.  8  of  the  collection 
being  particularly  fine.  As  its  European  correspondent  visits  the  farm 
to  obtain  the  wool  of  the  sheep  and  horse-hairs,  so  does  this  bird  select 
the  vicinity  of  the  cottonwood  grove  to  obtain  the  tree's  cotton  and 
near  by  the  buffalo's  wool,'  to  build  up  and  line,  with  the  dexterity  of  a 
skilled  weaver,  the  home  for  its  young. 
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Locality. 
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^Ayerage  0.63  by 
5     0.50  inch. 


Dedbceca  DOMINICA,  (L.)  Bd. — YellaW'throated  Warbler. 

It  is  very  probable  that  this  species  is  not  uncommon,  though  but 
few  were  noted  in  the  localities  of  which  D.  (estiva  seemed  to  have  pos- 
lesfiion.    More  prevalent  on  Palo  Daro  than  any  other  locality. 

IcTEBiA  viBENS  LONOICAUDA,  (Lawr.)  Ooucs. — Long-taied  Chat 

Of  all  the  streams  that  add  to  the  volume  of  the  Red  Biver  near  its 
soarce,  none  are  more  pleasing  than  the  Palo  Duro  at  its  head.  The 
name  signifies  ^*  hard  wood",  having  been  given  to  it  by  the  Mexican 
hunters,  who  strike  it  far  up  incoming  from  New  Mexico,  in  their  jour- 
Deylngs  across  the  Staked  Plain,  to  the  buff'alo  hunting-grounds,  or  to 
the  Indian  reservations,  for  purposes  of  surreptitious  trade  in  fire- 
water or  arms.  Fringed  with  brushand  often  high  trees,  with  nutritious 
grass-land  bordering  it  throughout,  it  is  a  favorite  resort  of  various 
animals,  and  attractive  to  the  hunter  and  naturalist.  Here  were  found 
many  Warblers,  Thrushes,  and  Mockingbirds  apparently  engaged  in 
rivalry  of  song,  whilst  the  sprightly  Scissor-tails  darted  to  and  fro, 
loniiDg  it  even  over  the  Kingbirds  in  the  groves  where  they  were  neigh- 
bors. For  a  short  distance,  no  place  was  found  offering  greater  vaiiety 
to  the  collector  than  this  stream,  which  miles  below  its  head  passes 
through  a  beautiful  caiion,  from  which  it  emerges  to  again  wind  through 
rolling  country.  Though  here  very  abundant  and  more  noticeable  than 
elsewhere,  this  species  inhabited  the  woodlands  skirting  the  streams 
tbroaghont  nearly  all  the  route.  None,  however,  were  observed  in  the 
regions  strongly  alkaline. 
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Mulberry  Creek. . . 
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TANAQRID^. 

PVEANGA  ESTIVA,  (L.)  V. — Summer  Redbird. 

Observed  along  Wolf  Greek  and  the  Canadian,  always  in  pairs:  tc 
sby  to  permit  me  to  secure  specimens. 

HIRUNDINID^. 

HiBUNDO  HOBBEORuai,  Barton. — Barn  Sicallotc. 

Frequenting  settlements  in  Indian  Territory ;  not  an  common  ai^ . 
lunifrons, 

Peteochblidon  lunifbons,  (Say)  Cab. — Cliff  or  Eave  SicaUofr. 

A  species  very  abnndant  in  the  canon  region  of  Bed  River  and  its  tii 
ntaries.  In  descendinga  sidecaiion  leading  down  to  the  river,  wherf  H 
water  only  poured  down  in  the  rainy  season,  dashing  over  cliffs  a  bs 
dred  and  at  times  three  hundred  feet  high,  I  found  occasionally  tl 
under  side  of  the  overhanging  rocks  covered  with  the  mad  nests  of  tb 
species,  curiously  wrought  and  bottle-shaped  as  they  often  are.  Si>9 
nests  even  then  (the  middle  of  May)  contained  young,  whilst  most  < 
the  other  birds  met  with  had  scarcely  as  yet  completed  building.    Ab 

found  building  at  ranches  on  the  prairie  near  the  streams. 

I 

CoTYLE  RiPABiA,  (L.)  Boic. — Bank  Sicallotc  or  Sand  Martin.  [ 

Not  uncommon  along  parts  of  Red  River,  where  occasionally  batiii 
of  the  most  glaring  red  clay  rise  up  perpendicularly  fur  a  hundred  :rl 
from  the  dry  alkali  bed  below. 

VIREONID^^. 

ViBEO  GiLVUS,  (V.)  B\i.— -Warbling  Vireo. 

This  exquisite  little  songster  was  frequently  met  with  in  the  gN 
and  thickets,  except  along  alkali  waters,  where  none  were  he^ 
observed.    Very  many  specimens  might  have  been  obtained  if  desil 
as  they  appeared  to  court  familiarity,  when  no  harm  was  snspectt^l 
order  to  have  their  songs  heard  by  all  they  conld  reach. 
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TiEEO  SOLITAEIUS,  (Wils.)  Y .—Blueheaded  or  Solitary  Virfo. 
Occasionally  observed,  but  not  as  frequent  as  F.  gihus. 
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FRINGILLID^. 

Chbysomiteis  TRISTIS,  (L.)  Bp. — American  Ooldfinchor  Yellotchird. 

Observed  along  tbe  Washita,  and  Wolf,  McCIellaD,  and  Mulberry 

Ireeks. 

fissEBCULUS  BAIRDI,  (And.)  Coues. — Bair(V8  Bunting. 

Very  few  specimens  noted.  Personally  all  my  searches  for  a  nest  of 
ki8  species  were  unsnccessful,  the  one  secured  having  been  foand  by 
me  of  the  escort,  Private  Bnby,  of  Company  E,  Nineteenth  Infantry,  a 
lermaD,  who  was  a  very  enthnsiastic  oologist,  having  had  in  the  '^  old 
IMutry''  a  collection  exceeding  seven  hundred  sets  of  eggs  of  the  En- 
topean  avi-fanna.  The  nest,  found  on  the  ground,  is  circular,  apparently 
loeely  built,  but  withal  very  frail.  Without,  the  bird  had,  after  choos- 
•^  ite  home,  placed  about  a  number  of  old  leaves,  chiefly  good  speci- 
leng  of  skeletonized  ones,  about  which  to  build  its  nest.  This  was 
l»fflposed  of  slight  pieces  of  the  bark  of  grape-vines,  which  clustered  in 
^fusion  about  the  trees  near  by,  such  grasses  as  were  suitable,  and 
IB  inner  lining  of  finest  rootlets  or  fiber.  No  horse-hair  or  parts  of 
inffalowool  were  used  in  its  building.  It  contained  but  three  eggs, 
l^hiy  laid,  which  averaged  0.80  by  0.G6.  The  groundcolor  is  a  dull 
fhit«,  bespeckled  very  irregularly,  but  a  little  more  closely  at  larger 
iiaD  smaller  end,  with  markings  of  faint  reddish-brown  of  a  light  and 
I  darker  shade. 
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Locality. 


Bemarks. 
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li   Ca&oncito  Blanco 


teic^A  CASSINI,  (Woodh.)  B^.—Cassin's  Finch. 

'  First  met  with  in  the  thickets  along  the  Palo  Duro.  It  was  over  an 
Nflr  until,  after  crossing  and  recro'ssing  the  stream  and  following  in  its 
|tiek  nervous  flight,  the  author  of  the  peculiarly  attractive  song,  for 
tbicli  this  warbler  is  noted,  was  first  observed.  Leaving  camp  at  early 
hwo^absolutely  necessary  in  long  marches  during  the  hot  season — and 

fueling  up  the  stream,  the  pleasant  notes  of  these  birds  could  be  heard 
we  rode  by  the  thicketis  everywhere  skirting  it.  It  was  heard  often 
ifterward,and  occasionally  seen,  chiefly  in  the  dense  underbrush  along 
ted  Hiver,  near  where  it  enters  its  canon.  This  begins  abruptly,  not  far 
^yond  the  junction  of  the  two  streams  by  whose  union  it  is  formed. 
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Like  the  Golden  Warbler  (Z>.  wativa)^  as  soon  as  alarmed,  it  duite  1 
through  the  shrubbery,  often  completely  evading  pursuit 

As  the  brooding  birds  would  not  return  until  the  vicinity  was  free  frcm 
any  intruder,  search  for  their  nests  was  in  general  unsuccessful. 
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Spizella  pallida  bbewebt,  (Cass.)  Coues. — Bretcer^s  Sparrow. 

Frequently  seen,  especially  in  those  portions  of  prairie  land  that  sloped 
down  to  streams  that  were  tribubiry  to  Bed  River,  and  in  the  canon 
bottom  of  that  river  itself. 
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C  [IONDBSTES  gbammaoa,  (Say)  Bp.— iarA:  Finch. 

Both  along  the  prairies  of  Kansas  and  Indian  Territory  and  on  that 
arid  waste,  the  Staked  Plain,  this  sweet  singer  was  not  nncommou. 
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9  ad. 

Wbite  Fish  Creek 

June  19  1  McCAnlAv  . 

915 

3.4 

The  nests  were  upon  the  ground,  built  more  for  comfort  than  for  re- 
sistance to  the  winds  that  would  test  its  firmness  if  placed  aloft ;  the 
lower  parts,  were  coarse  grasses,  rootlets  and  dried  leaves,  whilst  the 
eggs  rested  upon  a  soft  cushion  of  buffalo-wool,  fine  hair  and  rootlets. 
One  was  in  an  open  prairie  situation,  but  to  conceal  it  the  birds  hati 
placed  it  beneath  a  huge  buffalo  hipbone,  entering  by  a  small  opening* 
In  nest  No.  24  was  found  an  egg  of  the  Cowbird  [Moloihrus  ater  of 
Gray,  after  BoddaertJ.  Their  markings  are  odd  and  curious — nearer 
than  any  other  perhaps  to  Chinese  characters;  they  varied  in  color  from 
a  rich  chocolate  to  dark  sepia. 
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Jf  he  eggs,  the  greatest  major  axis  noted  was  0.82  iuch,  aud  smallest 
L  IIS  verse  0.63. 
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"^                      Locality. 
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Remarks. 

16      BattleCreek 

Jnne  13. 

Jnne  19 

McCanley 1  i        2 

Ruby 1          3 

1 

(All  eggn  frenbly 
5  laidastbisdato. 

24  1  Wbito  Fi«b  Creek 

.L.AMOSPIZA  bioolor,  (Towns.)  Bp. — Lark  Buntinfj  or  White-winged 
Black  bird. 

NTery  freqaeutly  observed,  aud  not  particularly  shy. 

7SPIZA  AMERICANA,  (Gm.)  Bp. — Blockthroated  Bunting. 

Whilst  none  of  the  districts  traversed  whose  water  was  decidedly 
valine  were  entirely  bare  of  inhabitants  of  the  lower  orders,  as  soon 
they  were  passed  and  water  fresh  or  passably  good  was  met  with,  the 
Sereuce  in  animal  life  was  noticeable  to  the  most  casual  observer. 
^aving  the  mouth  of  the  Tule,  and  passing  up  Red  Eiver,  over  its 
trning  alkali  bed,  ten  miles  up,  on  a  small  island,  quite  a  grove  was 
and,  with  scarcely  an  inhabitant.  Continuing  on  and  up  a  side-canon 
search  of  water,  I  found  it  at  last  in  abundance,  most  delightful  and 
ol,  a  rapid  brook  rushing  down  in  waterfalls,  to  sink,  as  usual,  before 
aching  the  river.  In  such  places,  bird  life  was  abundant.  There  and 
similar  places  were  the  Buntings  and  many  others  of  the  FritigillidcB, 
[lilst  several  of  their  natural  enemies,  the  FalconidcCy  were  almost 
ways  in  view. 
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oxiAPHEA  MBLANOGBPHALA,  (8w.)  Gray. — Black-keaded  Orosbeak. 

Occasionally  noted  in  much  the  same  localities,  but  not  as  often  seen 
\  GuircuM  ccerulea. 

uiRACA  C^RULEA,  (L.)  Sw.—Blu€  Orosbeak. 

Very  frequently  met  with  along  the  Palo  Duro  and  in  parts  of  the 
ierraBlanca;  also  found  along  McClellan,  Mulberry,  etc..  Creeks,  and 
uriDg  part  of  the  trip  in  the  Indian  Territory.  When  noted  on  the 
'hIo  Duro,  they  were  always  in  pairs,  being  busily  engaged  in  finishing 
iieir  nests.    In  the  mouth  and  crop  of  the  specimen  obtained  was  found 
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a  lar^e  quaotitj  of  Prickly-pear  Cactus  {OputUia  iniMOttrjeiMw),  barbed 
bristles  and  all. 
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Cyanospiza  CIBIS,  (L.)  Bd. — Painted  Finch;  Nonpareil 

Contrary  to  my  expectations,  I  found  this  species  durini^  the  coarse 
of  the  survey,  obtaining  a  specimen  on  a  small  tributary  of  Mulberry 
Creek,  about  latitude  34^  50',  being  farther  north  than  Wilmington,  N. 
C,  with  an  approximate  elevation  of  3,300  feet.  Previous  camps  had 
been  as  fur  as  thirty  miles  more  southerly  than  this,  in  the  vicinity  ot 
both  fresh  and  alkali  water,  where,  however,  the  species  was  not  ob- 
served. The  birds  seen  were  always  in  pairs,  and  appeared  to  l>e  bnihl 
ing.  I  was  unable  to  find  any  nests,  but  do  not  doubt  that  they  were 
breeding  there.  The  colors  of  their  plumage  were  as  bright  aud 
exquisite  as  in  Georgia  and  the  Gulf  States. 
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Cyanospiza  cyanba,  (L.)  B^.^Indigo-hird. 
Occasionally  seen,  but  not  as  often  as  Ouiraca  ca^rulea. 

Pyrrhuloxia  sinuata,  Biy.T-Texa8  Cardinal 

The  only  previous  time  I  had  seen  this  bird  alive  was  during  last 
March  in  Old  Mexico.  In  the  cities  and  plazas,  it  was  at  home  amoui: 
the  vineyards  or  the  shrubbery  by  the  adobe  wall  about  each  yanl  or 
garden,  \(here  it  appeared  to  be  as  undisturbed  by  passers-by  as  ibe 
Kobin  (T.  migratorius)  in  our  towns.  On  the  Staked  Plain  it  was  difter- 
ent,  and  though  about  half  a  dozen  individuals  were  seen  in  Canouci'O 
Blanco  and  elsewhere,  they  were  too  sby  to  be  secured. 

Cardinalis  VIRGINIANUS,  (Briss.)  Bi^^Cardinal  Redbird  or  Virg'mn 
Nightingale, 

Occasionally  observed  on  the  Canadian  and  the  McClellan  and  TN'olf 
Creeks  5  very  shy.  The  birds  were  always  in  pairs,  and  could  notl>« 
approached. 
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ICTERID^. 

M0L.0THRUS  ATER,  (Bodd.)  Qray.[*] — Cotcbird. 

A  freqoeDt  visitor  at  oar  camps,  especially  when  they  partook  of  a 
permanent  nature,  or  remained,  as  occurred  in  two  cases,  at  the  same 
place  for  five  days  or  a  week.  Daring  a  day's  march  over  the  plain,  a 
^cod-sized  flock,  perceiving  our  wagon-train,  flew  up  to  and  followed  it, 
keeping  in  rear  of  the  last  wagon,  for  a  distance  of  eleven  miles,  when 
eamp  was  reached.  An  ^gg  of  this  species  was  found  in  a. nest  of  a 
Ijark  Finch  {Chondestes  grammaca),  obtained  at  White  Fish  Creek. 

AGBli^US  PHCRNICEUS,  (L.)  Y , ^Red-Winged  Blackbird. 

This  handsome  member  of  the  Blackbird  family,  though  not  infrequent, 
was  not  as  common  as  M,  ater,  and,  very  sensibly,  it  evidently  pre- 
ferred the  vicinity  of  ranches  or  an  Army  post  to  seeking  a  precarious 
existence  in  the  wake  of  a  buffalo  herd  on  the  Staked  Plain.  It  was 
seen  in  largest  flocks  along  the  Sweetwater  and  other  beautifully 
wooded  creeks.  In  December  and  January  last,  I  found  this  species 
wintering  at  Fort  Garland,  Colo.,  whose  elevation  is  over  8,000  feet,  and 
winter  climate  severe,  with  frequent  cold  and  piercing  winds  blowing 
lor  days  without  cessation.  Along  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Creek,  flowing 
by  the  post,  were  flocks  numbering  hundreds. 

Xanthooephalus  ictbrocephalus,  (Bp.)  Bd. — Yellow  headed  Black- 
bird, 

This  uninvited  visitor  to  the  vicinity  of  the  pickeMine,  generally  in 
bands  of  which  half  were  Cowbirds,  was  only  observed  at  a  few  places. 
They  seemed,  like  A.  phceniceua^  to  frequent  but  a  few  wooded  creeks, 
l^ossessing  habits  that  cause  it  to  frequent  the  residence  or  surround- 
ings of  man  and  bring  it  under  observation,  it  seems  at  times  strange 
bow  long  a  journey  may  be  made  through  a  region  which  is  part  of  its 
habitat  without  its  being  observed.  While  traveling  last  February  over 
500  miles  with  a  portion  of  the  Eighth  Cavalry  through  the  whole  of 
New  Mexico,  en  route  from  Fort  Qarland,  Colo.,  to  Texas,  there  was 
but  a  single  point  where  this  species,  popularly  called  in  the  regiment 
the  "  Ninth  Cavalry  Birds,"  was  observed  or  to  be  seen.  In  the  plaza 
of  the  Mexican  town  of  Socorro,  N.  Mex.,  hundreds  had  chosen  for  their 
rendezvous  some  old  shade-trees  on  the  side  of  the  square,  and  had 
frequented  them  for  many  years,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  ever- 
lasting loafers  and  cigarette  smokers  that  lounged  around  on  every  side. 


[*  This  species  is  so  much  better  known  as  M,  pecoris  (Gm,)  Sw.,  that  it  seems  desira- 
ble to  call  spe^ciul  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  change  in  Homenclature  is  necessary. 
I  have  noted  the  case  in  my  Checklist  (p.  43),  and  in  the  B.  N.  W.  (p.  180);  but  orni- 
thologists seem  slow  to  recognize  its  requirements.  In  as  far  as  my  writings  have  any 
influence,  I  am  myself  to  blame  for  this,  for  I  think  I  have  not  hitherto  followed  Gray 
in  formally  recognizing  Bodd{ert*8  anquestionable  and  legitimate  priority. — £)>.] 
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Two  months  later,  on  my  return,  the  birds  were  there  in  immense  nam- 
bers,  as  before.  Nowhere  else  up  the  whole  Bio  Grande  were  they  visi- 
ble. A  single  nest  of  this  species  was  found  in  the  canon  of  the  Bed 
Biver,  where  the  stream,  sometimes  but  a  few  feet  wide,  occasionally 
widens  into  good  sized  marshy  pools — the  resort  of  ducks  and  other 
water  fowl.  A  few  yards  out  from  the  edge,  on  a  clump  of  thick,  rank 
grass  that  rose  five  feet  out  of  water,  entwining  about  them  to  have 
them  form  a  firm  support,  the  birds  had  built  their  home.  Without  any 
mud  plaster  to  hold  the  strands  compactly,  they  had  nicely  woven 
together  pieces  of  coarse,  thick  grass,  and  other  material  of  a  like  nature^ 
in  abundance  near  by. 

8TUBNELLA  MAGNA  NEGLECT  A,  ( Aud.)  All. —  Western  Field  Lark, 

This  variety  of  Sturnella  was  very  abundant,  except  upon  the  sterile 
plain  itself.  Descending  thence,  however,  to  the  cation  bottoms,  or  to 
some  wooded  stream,  the  songster  is  agaiii  heard  greeting  the  marching 
column  daily  for  several  hours  after  the  dawn  has  broken.  This  region 
is  a  part  of  its  habitat,  extending  west  through  N^ew  Mexico,  where  I 
constantly  saw  it,  during  the  past  spring,  in  February,  along  the  Bio 
Grande,  below  Albuquerque,  aud  in  April  throughout  the  entire  Terri- 
tory. Whilst  frequenting  wooded  sections.  1  have  never  observed  one 
alight  upon  a  tree  or  object  higher  than  a  sunflower-stalk  or  low  bush 
from  which  to  sing.  In  New  Mexico,  they  prefer  the  low  adobe  wall 
surrounding  every  house,  or  a  grape-vine  in  'the  vineyards,  and  perch 
there  to  send  forth  those  peculiarly  exuberant  songs,  which  are  for  the 
benefit  of  early  risers  alone,  aud  with  which,  we  may  readily  believe, 
the  natives  are  unacquainted. 

The  nests  were  built  of  sage  aud  thick  grass,  with  fine  grasses  within. 
The  exterior  diameter  above  .is  5^  inches,  interior  diameter  3^  inches, 
and  depth  3^  inches.  The  eggs  average  1.07  by  0.80  inches,  one  speci- 
men being  1.00  by  0.80  inches.  The  ground-color  is  creamy-white,  with 
markings  of  a  faint  and  dark  or  reddish-brown,  largest  upon  the  great 
end. 
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lOTEEUS  SPUEius,  (L.)  Bp. — Orchard  Oriole. 

This  beautiful  and  lovely  songster  was  found  frequenting  most  of  the 
heavily  wooded  creeks,  as  Mulberry,  McGIellan,  etc.,  in  Texas,  and  Wolf 
Creek  above  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Along  the  Dry  Washita  and 
Canadian,  many  were  also  seen  and  heard. 
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ICTKBUS  BALTIMORE,  (L.)  DAXxd.^Baltimore  Oriole, 

Occasionally  noted  along  Wolf  Greek  and  other  beaatifnlly  wooded 
atrearnH. 

Icterus  bullocki,  (Sw.)  Bp. — Bullock^it  Oriole. 

A' very  few  specimens  observed,  same  locality  as  last;  neither  Species 
as  numerons  as  Z.  spurius. 

f  ?*J  QuisoALUS  MACRURUS,  Sw. — Great-tailed  Orackle. 

Several  specimens  observed  along  McGlellan  Creek  and  in  other  places. 

CORVID^. 

CoBVUS  GORAX,  Linn. — Raven. 

_  As  may  be  imagined,  this  most  striking  of  the  Corvidw  was  frequently 
seeo.  No  place  could  be  found  that  would  better  suit  its  preferences 
for  a  habitat  than  the  great  Llano  Estacado,  Fearfully  monotonous, 
and  with  solitude  as  its  main  characteristic,  rarely  crossed  by  man,  save 
in  a  few  portions  wbere  the  marches  may  be  made  to  strike  water,  it  is 
perfectly  congenial  to  the  Raven,  ottering  adequate  sustenance  in  the 
carcasftes  of  animals  that  are  often  too  numerous  to  be  pleasant  to  the 
traveler. 

OoBVUS  CRYPTOLEUCUS,  Couch. —  WhitenecJced  Raven. 
More  abundant  than  any  other  of  the  Corvidce. 

CoRVUS  AMERIGANU6,  Aucl.— Comwon  Ctow. 

A  few  specimens  observed  along  McGlellan  Greek,  etc. 

Pica  melanoleuga  hudsoniga,  (Sab.)  All.— A?iMrioan  Magpie. 

Careful  observations  were  made  at  different  points  for  this  species 
withont  success.  I  had  observed  them  in  great  numbers  about  Gar- 
land, Colo.,  and  in  the  Raton  Range  near  Fort  Union,  N.  Mex.,  and  dur- 
inpT  A  horseback  trip  in  November  last  had  met  them  along  the  Fon- 
t^iine  qui  Bonille  at  Pueblo,  and  frequently  on  the  Saint  Charles,  south 
of  the  place.    Having  been  recorded  at  altitudes  lower  than  the  Staked 


[*I  deem  it  prndeot  to  pretix  a  query  to  this  speciee,  which  is  one  of  a  group  iu 
which  identifications  are  difficult,  and  a  hird  not  known,  I  thiuk,  to  occur  in  the 
United  States  except  in  maritime  portions. 

The  association  of  Ici&ruB  bullocki  with  the  two  eastern  species  of  the  same  genus,  as 
indicated  by  Lieutenant  MoCanley^s  determinations  of  his  specimens,  would  not,  per- 
haps, have  been  anticipated. — Ed. J 
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Plaiu,  it  was  presumed  that  possibly  the  species  might  have  extended 
down  the  Canadian  from  Fort  Union  and  the  Baton  Range  to  the  canon 
region  of  the  Llano  Estacado,  distaut  from  the  Canadian  about  twenty- 
five  miles,  for  many  localities  visited  possess  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  Magpie^s  habitat  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  save  the  character 
istic  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  reported,  however,  in  Eastern 
Kansas  (Snow,  B.  Kans.,  1873),  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  much,  greater 
humidity  than  that  of  the  St>iked  Plaiu.  None  were  fouud  on  the  route 
to  Dodge  City  from  the  south. 

TYRANNID.E. 

MiLVULUS  FORFiCATUS,  (Gm.)  Sw. — Stcalloic  tailed  Fly  catcher;  IScisftar- 
tails. 

This  peculiarly  beautiful  and  graceful  bird  was  one  of  the  S|>ecies  mo8t 
frequently  seen.  They  were  especially  active  in  the  evening,  just  before 
dusk,  skimming  about  in  pursuit  of  insects  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
As  the  males  fly  about  the  camp  with  their  m  iten,  iu  the  twilight,  you 
can  single  them  out  by  the  greater  length  of  their  tails.  The  two  elegant 
feathery  tines  cross  and  open  at  volition,  whence  the  ordinary  simile  to 
a  pair  of  scissors.  These  binls  are  grace  it^f  when  on  wing,  darting 
here  and  there  as  quick  as  thought,  in  buoyant  sweeps  and  curves. 
The  delicate  crimson  below  their  wings,  as  they  go  glancing  by,  glows  iu 
contrast  with  the  beautiful  hoary  ash  of  their  general  plumage;  and  as 
the  little  heart  ceases  to  palpitate,  you  pick  up  your  specimen  with  a 
pang  of  remorse,  and  for  once  mentally  agree  with  the  friend  beside  yon — 
visiting  the  Staked  Plaiu  in  the  'Muvalid'^  interest,  and  strongly  au  anti- 
collector — that,  as  he  avers,  <^a  bird-skinner  m  as  bad  as  a  butcher^. 
Even  the  teamsters  call  them  ^^  mighty  pretty",  and  no  one  wonders 
that  the  "  Texicana"  (as  our  scouts,  old  bnffalo  hunters,  title  the  natives) 
brag  on  their  beauty,  and  call  them  ^'  Birds  of  Paradise".  Id  the  even- 
ing, they  were  particularly  shy,  avoiding  close  proximity  to  camp;  in 
the  early  morning,  however,  tUey  seemed  to  be  less  suspicious  of  our 
presence.  This  was  very  noticeable  iu  going  up  the  Palo  Duro,  where 
they  would  sometimes  fly  closely  by,  or  alight  within  a  dozen  yainis 
and  poise  upon  a  branch  of  a  small  bush,  like  the  Field-lark.  They 
were  found  frequenting  the  fringe  of  timber  bordering  the  streams  as 
far  as  their  headwaters  in  the  Staked  Plain,  as  well  as  along  the  streams 
in  the  Indian  Territory — VVolf  Creek,  and  others  farther  north  emptying 
inU)  the  Cimarron — all  draining  portions  of  the  Arkansas  Basin.  They 
ruled  the  wood  wherever  located,  and  not  only  repelled,  but  hotly  pur- 
sued any  Sparrow-hawk  {F.  sparverim)  that  ventured  near  their  homes, 
and  even  maintained  authority  over  the  Kingbird  (T.  carolinemis),  Th^ 
greatest  tail-length  in  any  of  the  species  secured  did  not  exceed  10 
inches. 

In  the  course  of  a  trip  last  spring  along  the  Rio  Grande  as  far  as  Fort 
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Bli8s,  Texas,  and  south  300  miles  iato  old  Mexico,  where  I  frequently 
met  with  the  Texas  Gardiual  (P.  sinuata)  at  an  elevation  of  3,500  feet 
and  below,  the  Scissor- tails  were  nowhere  seen  at  any  point,  not  even 
at  tlie  same  altitude  at  which  they  occur  in  the  Bed  Eiver  country. 
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Remarks. 


The  stomacha 
contained 
more  beetles 
than  fliee. 


Their  nests  were  built  well  up,  generally  on  cotton  wood  trees,  and 
were  very  carefully  constructed  of  small  twigs,  with  the  cotton  from  the 
trees  well  interwoven.  The  interior  was  made  of  fine  woody  fibre  and 
roots,  binding  the  innermost  lining,  invariably  buffalo-wool,  set  in  its 
place  with  all  the  cunning  of  a  weaver's  skill.  They  were  circular;  in- 
terior diameter  at  the  top  3,  and  depth  2  inches. 

The  usual  number  of  eggs  observed  was  four,  and  their  average  size 
was  0.90  by  0.66.  The  ground-color  was  milk-white,  uniform  through- 
out; the  markings,  varying  in  size,  of  lavender  and  burnt-umber 
chiefly  ;  some  of  sepia,  at  times  very  dark.  They  were  irregularly  scat- 
tered over  the  surface,  mainly  over  the  large  end;  sometimes  large  spots 
were  found  straying  up  to  the  smaller  end,  though  that  generally  was 
free,  save  from  a  few  specks.  In  none  of  the  eggs  examined  were  the 
blotches  grouped  thickly  and  closely  about  the  great  end,  as  in  T.  caro- 
linensis. 
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Tyeannus  carolinensis,  (L.)  Bd. —iTin^Wre^;  Bee  Martin. 

This  species  was  generally  found  frequenting  the  same  places  where 
was  seen  T.  verticalis^  on  the  main  creeks  and  rivers,  except  that  part 
of  Bed  River  where  the  water  is  alkaline.    Although  not  of  the  genus 
TyranmiSj  the  **Sci8Sor-tails"  evidently  ruled  over  this  bird  in  all  f 
^^ves  where  they  dwelled  together,  and  appeared  by  their  absolute  c 
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trol  to  better  deserve  the  '^  Kingbird"  appellation,  Tho  Jhframiid€P,  foar 
species  of  which  were  freqnently  observed,  held  complete  control 
in  the  wood  daring  this  their  batching  season,  as  was  evident  from  Uie 
fact  that  their  nests  were  at  times  foand  close  to  those  of  FaUxn^a. 
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For  the  purpose  of  securing  an  absolate  identification  of  the  eggs  of 
this  species,  at  a  time  (June  19}  when  none  h*ad  been  determine  with 
certainty,  a  nest  was  found,  both  parents  (Nos.  40  and  41)  were  secured, 
and  from  such  as  contained  them  the  embryos  were  removed  entire  and 
preserved  in  alcohol. 

The  nest  was  sitaated  well  up,  and  generally  placed  among  the  smaller 
branches  of  a  tree.  Its  materials  were  bits  of  sage  (Artemisia)  with 
small  twigs  and  tinier  ones  above ;  rather  rudely  built  below,  but  above 
better  and  more  compact,  using  buffalo- wool  with  fine  rooUets  and 
threads  to  fasten  it.  As  A  piece  of  bird  architecture  or  as  a  comfort- 
able home,  it  does  not  equal  that  of  the  Scissor-tail  or  of  the  Arkansas 
Flycatcher  (T.  rerticalis).  The  nests  were  circular,  with  an  interior 
diameter  above  of  3^  inches  and  a  depth  of  1^  inches,  decidedly  shallow, 
compared  with  those  of  the  two  species  just  mentioned. 
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Tyeannus  vebticalis,  Ssiy.— Arkansas  Flycatcher. 

Observed  in  greatest  abundance  upon  the  Palo  Dnro  and  White  Fish 
Creeks.  This  species  was  found  frequenting  all  the  streams  flowing 
down  from  the  brink  of  the  great  plain  and  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
in  localities  of  a  like  altitude  aud  possessing  the  same  general  char- 
acteristics. None,  however,  were  found  along  the  Lower  Tule,  and 
other  places  where  the  water  was  excessively  alkaline.  Whilst  search- 
ing for  nests  in  a  grove  on  the  White  Fish,  I  observed,  upon  a  limb 
well  up,  one  of  this  species,  on  which  was  sitting  the  mother  bird. 
At  that  moment,  down  toward  it,  with  its  graceful  swoop,  came  a  Spar- 
row Hawk  (F,  sparveriuHj)  which,  from  a  distant  tree,  had  been  quietly 
observing  the  spot,  and  taken  its  bearings  for  attack.     Quick  as  a 
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flash,  the  mother  jumped  forward  from  her  nest,  with  sharp  shrieks 
and  calls  for  aid,  that  promptly  brought  her  mate  from  a  neighboring 
tree  to  her  assistance.  The  Hawk  finding  himself  sorely  mistaken  in  his 
calling,  remembered  pressing  engagements  elsewhere,  and  tamed  to 
leave,  hotly  pursued  by  the  parents.  Circling  over  and  above  him, 
relieving  each  other  every  foot  as  the  Hawk  flew  on,  they  pecked 
his  head  so  sharply  that  he  gave  a  cry  of  pain,  and  took  shelter  in  the 
nearest  available  tree.  It  was  such  a  pretty  instance  of  parental  care 
and  love  that  I  determined  to  spare  one  bird's  nest  I  would  otherwise 
have  taken. 

Shortly  aft^r,  although  there  appeared  to  be  no  enemy  about,  nor  cause 
for  alarm,  after  the  departure  of  the  Hawk,  I  was  mystified  by  noticing 
the  mother  in  the  greatest  distress,  frequently  jumping  from  her  nest,  all 
the  while  scolding  and  uttering  cries  that  betokened  extreme  uneasiness 
and  trouble.  As  this  continued,  whilst  we  were  standing  quietly  under 
a  neighboring  cottonwood,  one  of  the  men  was  directed  to  go  up  and 
obtain  the  nest.  As  he  was  climbing  up,  and  had  gotten  almost  within 
reach,  a  tree-mouse  shot  by  and  ran  down  the  tree,  safely  eluding  capture. 
The  nest  safely  gotten  with  its  contents,  all  was  clear.  The  rascally  little 
mouse  had  made  himself  completely  at  home.  Burrowing  in  the  buffalo- 
wool,  he  had  as  warm  and  cosy  a  retreat  as  mouse  ever  dreamt  of  or 
wished  for.  When  hungry,  he  quietly  reached  up,  and  his  meal  was  ready 
and  warm.  It  was  purely  a  case  of  a  '^  free  lunch  "  in  nature.  He  had 
eaten  all  the  eggs  but  two,  his  retreat  being  full  of  fine  pieces  of  egg- 
shells. Of  those  remaining,  he  had  sucked  out  nearly  all  the  contents 
of  one,  and  upon  the  other  he  had  also  begun  ;  a  hole  had  been  gnawed 
in  the  side  of  it,  and  the  embryo,  which  had  been  well  advanced,  was 
lifeless. 
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The  nests  obtained  were  built  well  up  in  the  cottonwoods  generally. 
The  prettiest  brought  with  me  was  on  the  outside  5  by  4.5  inches ; 
the  interior  diameter  was  3.5  by  3.25  inches,  almost  circular,  and 
two  inches  deep,  always  deeper  than  those  of  T.  carolinensis.  Using 
large  quantities  of  the  fibrous,  coarse  cotton  of  the  tree,  they  had  mat- 
ted this  well  for  fully  an  inch  about  the  limbs ;  through  which,  well  in- 
terwoven, ran  bits  of  sagebrush,  coarse  grasses,  and  fine  twigs,  with  9 
few  dried  leaves.    Above  this  part  came  Oner  grasses  and  small  fibror 
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roots,  whilst  for  the  iuterior  they  had  apparently  carefally  selected 
choice  bits  of  cotton,  at  times  arranged  in  strata,  over  which  was  baf 
falo-wool  liberally  placed  and  neatly  fastened  and  boand  with  fiuest 
threads.  The  lining  of  the  interior  was  anusaally  soft,  being  padded 
in  a  peculiar  manner  with  the  wool  itself  within.  In  the  homes  of  the 
two  preceding  species,  the  eggs  rest  apon  the  slender  roots  and  threads 
which  thickly  cover  and  bind  together  the  underlying  wool ;  bat  tbb 
Flycatcher  is  more  select;  he  fastens  the  tufts  of  wool  below  in  such  a 
way  that  the  eggs  have  a  resting-place  almost  as  soft  as  down,  and  the 
intertwining  threads  are  scarcely  visible.  Until  we  came,  what  a  happy, 
fortunate  mouse  the  little  thief  at  White  Fish  was !  The  groundcolor 
of  the  eggs  was  a  light  cream,  uniform  throughout,  with  lavender  aad 
purple  blotches,  with  some  of  a  darker  purple,  all  disposed  mainly  near- 
est the  larger  end,  but  to  be  found  over  the  whole  surface.  Occasion- 
ally some  were  scattered  over  the  little  end  itself.  It  having  been  stated 
that  the  eggs  of  this  and  carolinefisis  were,  with  difficulty,  or  very  frt 
quently  "not  distinguishable^,  I  made  very  careful  comparisons  of  the 
two.  Of  the  same  family,  and  so  closely  allied,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  they  would  build  similar  nests  and  of  the  same  material.  Thev  (1<». 
but  the  nests  are  of  slightly  different  shape,  more  oval  in  most  case> 
examined  than  the  T.  curolinensis^  which  is  circular  and  averages  4] 
inches  diameter  outer  circumference,  and  3^  within,  with  almost  twice 
the  depth.  The  eggs  of  this  species  lie  upon  the  wool  itself,  whilst  the 
former's  interior  is  a  fine  network  of  bark  fibres  matted  above  and 
within  the  wool.  As  to  the  eggs,  which  I  found  averaging  0.92  by  O.TO 
themselves,  whilst  there  would  be  a  great  uncertainty  in  the  size,  tbey 
may  be  distinguished  as  follows: — 

1.  Shape, — The  Qgg  of  this  species  has  its  small  end  well  rounded, 
being  decidedly  oval;  that  of  carolinensis  a  decided  point,  although 
their  lengths  and  greatest  thicknesses  are  about  the  same. 

2.  Color. — The  groundcolor  of  the  former  being  a  richer  cream  color, 
more  of  a  chrome-yellow  tint  than  this.  In  all  the  specimens  examined, 
this  distinction  was  perceptible.  To  this  may  be  added  that  the  base 
or  large  end  will  at  once  determine  the  doubt,  the  ground-color  in  this 
species  being  uniform  throughout,  whilst,  in  the  former's,  the  base  ha< 
a  wash  of  yellowish  pink  spread  uniformly  over  it,  and  imperceptibly 
fading  into  the  general  color.  No  eggs  were  found  unmarked  in  thi> 
respect,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  was  found  remarkably  distinct. 

3.  Markings. — In  this  species,  the  markings  are  spots  of  reddish  brown 
or  burntumber,  with  scattering  ones  of  a  faint  shade  like  lavender; 
whilst  at  the  larger  end  occur  decided  sepias.  The  blotches  are  irrei; 
ular  in  shape,  but  generally  rounded,  some  eggs  havin*g  nearly  or 
quite  all  of  their  spots  elliptical.  They  are  scattered  irregularly  over 
the  surface,  occurring  everywhere,  being  frequently  upon  the  small  end. 
and  of  as  large  a  size  and  the  same  intensity  as  elsewhere.  Bemember 
ing  that  the  grouping  in  carolitiensis  is  entirely  or  almost  wholly  npoo 
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the  great  eud,  rarely  passing  the  middle,  and  the  opposite  one  always 
unspotted,  the  e^g  can  be  readily  distingaished. 
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Myiabchus  crinitus,  (L.)  Cab. — Great  crested  Flycatcher. 

Freqaenting  the  thickets  along  some  of  the  creeks  and  rivers,  and 
part  of  the  caiion  of  Bed  Biver. 

The  specimen  secured  gave  evidence  of  quarreling  propensities ;  of 
his  having  been  engaged  in  many  tights  and  having  often  been  worsted. 
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Myiabchus  cinbbascens,  Lawr. — Aah-throated  Flycatcher. 
Occasional ;  a  few  noted  on  McClellan  Creek. 

Sayornis  sayus,  (Bp.)  Bd.— j8ay'«  Flycatcher. 

Several  along  McClellan  Creek  and  a  few  other  points. 

CAPBIMULGID/E. 

Antbostomus  nuttalli,  (Aud.)  Cass. — NuttalPs  Whippooricill. 

Night  after  night  about  our  camps  en  route  to  and  along  Bed  Biver 
and  its  headwaters,  seemingly  half  a  mile  off,  or  leaving  you  undecided 
whether  it  were  but  half  as  far,  and  often  echoed  from  a  distance  by  the 
CHuon-walls  of  the  streams,  were  heard  the  dismal,  doleful  cries  of  this 
ignis  fatuus  of  birds  to  a  collector.  As  twilight  approached,  they  seemed 
to  be  plentiful  in  the  neighboring  ravine,  but  a  search  was  generally 
useless ;  they  could  never  be  distinguished  unless  flushed,  and  then  were 
gone  like  a  flash,  or  else  came  up  behind  you  on  their  quiet  skimming 
wing  amid  tall  chaparral,  lost  as  soon  as  seen.  The  specimen  obtained 
was  the  only  one  actually  seen  by  me,  and  though  it  required  a  long 
tiresome  tramp,  searching  and  following  for  hours,  it  was  worth  it  all. 
From  my  experience,  I  would  rather  engage  to  secure  a  dozen  Chaparral 
Cocks  {0.  californianiM)^  with  all  their  fleetness  of  foot  and  general  shy- 
ness, than  another  specimen  of  this  species.  Not  as  often  noticed  when 
camped  upon  the  Staked  Plain  proper  as  when  by  its  edge  or  in  the 
canons  or  ravines  below,  it  evidently  avoided  the  desert  level,  leaving 
10  B  H 
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that  habitat  to  its  relative,  the  Ni^ht>faawk.  This  species  was  also 
heard  near  the  Canadian  and  the  Cimarron,  en  route  from  Fort  ElKott, 
Texas,  to  Fort  Dodge,  Kansas. 
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Chobdeiles  viboinianus,  (Briss.)  Bp.— Night-hawk, 

Commonly  known  among  the  hnnters  and  plainsmen  as  the  ^  Bnll- 
bat",  from  its  attempts  to  rival  the  musical  notes  of  the  '^ball-frog''.  Thede 
birds  generally  came  about  us  several  hours  before  sunset,  whether 
camped  on  the  summit  of  the  Staked  Plain  or  in  a  valley  by  the  water. 
Along  Bed  Biver  they  were  particularly  friendly,  and  flew  about  and 
through  the  camp,  passing  within  a  few  feet  of  us  here,  there,  and  every- 
where in  search  of  insects.  In  the  daytime,  they  could  be  easily  ap- 
proached as  they  sat  upon  the  prairie  crouching  and  lying  so  dose  to 
the  ground  that  even  the  merest  bunch  of  the  short  grass  seemed  to 
protect  them  from  the  fine  shot  used.  Whilst  several  of  our  party  were 
riding  across  a  desert  stretch  down  from  the  head  of  the  Palo  Duro,  out 
of  the  horses  almost  trod  upon  a  mother  on  her  eggs,  when  she  jumped 
jumped  aside,  fell,  fluttered  a  few  feet  farther,  and  dropped  utterly  help- 
less ;  her  wing  was  apparently  too  broken  to  use,  and  in  her  vain  attempts 
to  rise,  she  gave  forth  the  most  piercing,  touching  cries  that  wounded  bird 
ever  uttered.  Altogether,  it  was  one  of  the  best  decoys  ever  witnessed, 
quite  surpassing  the  QuaiPs  execution.  Although  aware  of  the  trick,  she 
was  followed  by  one  of  the  party ;  her  delusion  was  continued  in  a  zig- 
zag line,  keeping  not  more  than  six  to  ten  feet  away,  for  a  hundred 
yards,  when,  feeling  that  the  original  spot  was  surely  lost,  she  flew  away 
as  happy  as  a  mother  bird  could  be  after  having  saved  her  family. 

One  specimen  differs  slightly  in  appearance  from  the  usual  style  of 
the  species,  and  has  white  spots  upon  six  of  the  outer  primaries.  Having 
been  sent  to  Dr.  Coues  for  his  examination,  he  returned  it,  confirming 
its  identification  as  ^'  virginianusj  althoagh,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  locality,  it  tends  toward  var.  henryV\  Other  specimens  seemed  to 
be  more  decidedly  like  this  variety. 
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One  of  the  Bpecimeas  obtaiaed  wu  secnred  in  the  act  of  Altering  the 
hole  of  a  Prairie  Dog  {Cynom^  Ivdovicianua),  another  of  the  same  brood 
having  succeeded  io  taking  refag«  io  it  before  tbe  "  rear  guard  "  was  cut 
off. 

ALCEDINID.(E. 

Cbeylb  alcyon,  (L.)  Boie. — Belted  Kingfisher. 

Bed  Biver  and  its  headwaters,  with  the  streams  in  mnuy  places 
abounding  in  fish,  and  the  pools,  tiie  haunts  of  many  of  the  AnatiwBf 
were  apparently  witboat  any  of  this  species.  Tbey  were,  however, 
fonnd  very  abundant  on  McGIellaa  Creek,  tbe  Canadian,  etc. 
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Geocchicyx  CALlPOBinAKUS,   (Loss.)   %A.—Vhaparral   Cock;    Oround 
Cvckoo. 

This  odd-looking  bird,  bo  striking  in  its  appearance,  was  first  observed 
in  the  Canon  of  Bed  Biver,  below  the  summit  of  tbe  plain,  where  the 
chaparral  surrounded  us.  It  was  noticed  frequently  by  one  of  the 
escort  whilst  guarding  tbe  stock,  and  seemed  so  tittle  to  fear  harm  that 
it  ran  several  times  within  a  few  feet  of  him.  It  required,  however,  hard 
work  for  a  day  to  find  the  specimens  secured,  and  then  their  position 
was  only  known  by  the  harsh  call  they  uttered,  when  perseverance  In 
calling  them  was  rewarded  at  last  by  securing  the  pair.  The  curiosity 
of  tliia  bird  is  exceeding,  and  be  never  fails  to  gratify  it.  If  there  is 
any  unfamiliar  sound  over  the  ridge  above  biui,  up  comes  his  bead  over 
the  top,  and  be  stops  for  a  moment  to  stare.  That  suffices,  however, 
and  if  tbe  object  be  strange  and  apparently  unfriendly  or  in  pursuit,  he 
is  off  like  a  flash.  Frequenting  the  chaparral  or  scrub-oak  only,  and  the 
rough  ravines  they  cover,  he  travels  on  foot,  and  the  celerity  of  his 
movements  in  snch  a  mass  of  tangle-brush  is  wonderfnl. 

Tbe  species  was  frequently  observed  subsequently  whenever  we  de> 
scended  from  the  top  of  the  plain  to  the  cai^ons  of  the  streams. 

Once  near  Battle  Creek  I  Observed  one  flying;  it  had,  however,  beeu 
alarmed  by  one  of  tbe  scouts  ahead  of  the  column,  and  only  used  its 
vings  to  cross  a  wide  ravine,  when  it  immediately  ran  out  of  sight  some 
hundreds  of  yards  with  the  swiftness  of  a  deer.  From  the  locality 
they  prefer,  they  get  part  of  their  name :  to  the  notes  they  otter  is  due 
tbe  other,  a  coarse  cuckoo  at  the  best.  It  is  no  prettier  than  the  bird ; 
a  SQCcession  of  low  chuckles,  grating  harshly  at  first,  softening  at  tbe 
end,  and  repeated  often  if  you  get  near  a  pair.  A  few  of  the  notes 
bring  to  mind  the  call  of  a  barnyard  cock  to  his  hen.     In  the  qniet  of 
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an  early  morDiag,  the  cuckooj  or  call,  may  be  distiuctly  heard  two  hun- 
dred y4rd8  away  across  a  ravine ;  once  heard  and  fairly  canght,  you  will 
always  remember  it.  This  time  of  the  day  is  the  best  to  secnre  them: 
eiAsiest  done  by  arousing  their  curiosity.  Approaching  the  neighbor, 
hood  of  the  Cuckoo's  call,  which  you  can  only  do  by  listening,  as  yon  gi< 
on,  you  stoop  low  in  the  chaparral  and  imitate  their  notes,  or  that  of  a 
mating  bird.  As  soon  as  he  catches  the  unusual  sound,  if  on  the  alert 
you  will  see  him  in  a  second  before  you.  A  friend  who  for  a  long  timt 
resided  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  informed  me  that  there  and  genemlh 
along  the  Lower  BioQrande  the  Mexican  name  for  this  species  is  ^'Cba- 
cha-la-ca",[*]  which  they  say  are  the  honafide  notes  uttered  by  the  Cockoo. 
being  ordinarily  known  among  the  Texans  as  the  lioad-runuer;  ami 
that  several  had  been  taken  while  young  from  a  nest  and  had  grown 
perfectly  tame  under  the' care  of  one  of  the  natives,  when  they  greatly 
resembled  the  Magpie  (P.  melanoleuca  var.  hudsonica)  in  the  traits  which 
become  prominent  on  changing  their  wild  nature  to  that  of  a  domestic 
bird.  For  bright  buttons,  or  anything  of  brass  or  glittering,  they  had 
an  insatiable  craving,  and  would  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  best 
friends  to  satisfy  their  unnatural  appetites.  One  of  the  pet  '^  Cha-cha- 
lacas^'  unfortunately,  at  a  favorable  opportunity,  got  his  eye  upon  a 
breast-pin  within  reach,  belonging  to  his  owner,  a  fair  Mexican  belle, 
promptly  '*weut  for  it",  and  bolted  it  whole.  The  Mexican  love  tor 
jewelry,  brass-plated  or  genuine,  was,  however,  too  powerful,  and  the  pet 
Cuckoo  was  sacrificed. 

In  New  Mexico,  I  found  them  called  by  the  native  inhabitants  Paisatw^ 
by  which,  too,  he  is  known  farther  up  the  Rio  Grande  in  Western  Texas. 
It  signifies  a  ^'countryman",  and  is  said  to  arise  from  his  wildness,  fre 
quenting  only  unsettled  places,  and  keeping  away  from  the  sight  of 
man.  It  is  traditional  among  them  that  he  not  only  has  a  natural  an- 
tipathy for  all  sorts  of  small  snakes,  devouring  them  vrith  much  gusto, 
but  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  Rattler  (Crotalus  confluentun}, 
and  gets  the  best  of  him  in  the  fight. 

The  examination  of  the  stomachs  of  the  pair  showed  in  the  male 
Dragon-fiies  {Neuroptera),  Grasshoppers,  {Orthoptsra\  and  a  good  quan- 
tity of  hemp-like  woody  fibre  similar  to*the  scrub-oak.  The  females 
showed  a  Lizard  {Cnemidophorus  gularis)  and  a  great  quantity  of  similar 
fibre,  of  which  at  times  they  must  partake  largely. 
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[*It  may  be  worth  while  to  remember  that  this  name,  under  variona  apellingji,  b 
generaUy  applied,  or  supposed  to  apply,  to  a  very  different  bird,  namely,  Ortalida  tetuh. 
—Ed.] 
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ConcYZUS  AMBBICANUS,  (L.)  Bp. — Yellow  billed  Cuckoo. 

Found  frequently'  on  Mulberry,  McCIellan,  and  other  creeks,  soine 
distance  from  their  heads,  where  the  scant  timber-fringe  at  their  upper 
parts  had  developed  into  fine  shady  groves.  They  were  decidedly  shj^ 
and  prefen'ed  to  perch  among  high  branches,  often  alighting,  where  they 
could  have  an  extended  view,  upon  the  bark  of  a  tree,  clinging  in  the 
most  approved  Woodpecker  style.  Occasionally  dashing  about,  with 
their  bright,  lustrous  plumage  fashing  through  the  trees,  they  would 
Venture  down  to  a  common-place  sunflower  or  reed  in  search  of  insects. 
Like  many  of  their  kind,  the  Cuckoos  were  relying  chiefly  upon  grass- 
hoppers for  their  food. 
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But  one  nest  was  found,  which  contained  a  single  egg,  June  17.  No 
young  were  observed  in  it  or  near  by.  The  egg^  a  pretty  pale  green  and 
decidedly  oval,  measured  1.2  inches  by  0.S3  iu  diameter. 
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PIOID.^. 

Picus  SGALABis,  Wagler. — Texas  Woodpecker. 

Several  specimens  noted  on  McCIellan,  Mulberry  Creeks,  etc.  Not 
as  frequent  as  M.  erythrocepkahta. 

MELA19ERPES  EBYTHROOBPHALUS,  (L.)  Sw. — Red-Jieoded  Woodpecker. 

Very  abundant  on  McCIellan,  Mulberry,  and  other  wooded  creeks, 
except  at  their  headwaters,  where  they  were,  however,  found  occasion- 
ally.  Specimens  obtained  showed  slight  yellowish  tinge,  with  a  few 
faint  crimson-tipped  feathers  on  the  belly.  « 

On  submitting  one  of  them  to  Dr.  Coues  for  his  examination,  he  con- 
firmed its  identification,  pronouncing  it  an  undoubted  M.  erythrocephalus. 

For  comparison  with  the  Kansas  varieties,  I  obtained  one  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  found  the  difference  marked,  if  not  distinctive.  In  place  of  the 
strong  yellowish  wash,  the  belly  was  pure  white,  save  a  few  feather-tips, 
with  a  faint  tinge  of  lemon.  The  Texan  ones  contained  much  less  white 
upon  the  tail,  on  both  rectrices  and  coverts ;  had  feel  and  tarsi  more 
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blaish  than  the  latter,  whilst  their  bills,  black-tipped,  were  horn-bhie 
throaghout,  the  Kansas  variety  grading  to  ashy-white  at  the  base. 
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STRIGID^. 

Brachyotus  palustbis,  Auct. — Short-eared  Oich 

McGlellan  Greek  and  other  streams,  in  their  well-wooded  parts,  wicb 
marshy  banks  and  here  and  there  large  po)ls,  the  delight  of  the  buffalo, 
possess  their  quota  of  inhabitants  of  the  Strigidce.  The  specimen  secured 
was  shot  in  a  grove  immediately  by  the  camp,  and  being  brought  in  not 
quite  dead  and  shown  to  one  of  the  captive  Falcons  (F.  mexicanus)  kept 
as  pets,  they  at  once  engaged  in  a  combat,  and  could  not  be  separated 
until  the  last  breath  of  the  Owl  had  loosened  her  grip. 
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?  Syrnium  nbbulosum,  (Forst.)  Boie. — Barred  Owl. 

This  specimen  was  secured  in  one  of  the  deeply-shaded  groves  along 
Lower  McGlellan  Greek,  sitting  lengthwise  upon  a  great  high  limb. 
None  were  noticed  at  any  headwaters  of  streams,  which  point  ther 
doubtless  never  frequent,  owing  to  the  smaller  size  of  the  timber. 
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Both  upon  the  great  plain  itself  and  on  the  rolling  prairies  from  Dodge, 
Kansas,  to  the  south,  up  to  its  edge,  scarcely  a  town  of  Prairie  Dogs  ( C  /«- 
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docioianiM)  was  without  its  owlish  sentinel.    In  many  of  them,  tfa6y  seemed 
to  oatnamber  the  other  inhabitants,  the  road  south  of  the  Oimarron  being 
still  remembered  for  its  large  number  of  the  birds.   Their  shyness  seemed 
to  vary  with  the  sun ;  at  midday  or  afternoon  exceedingly  wary  gener- 
ally ;  in  the  early  morning  the  reverse.    It  may  have  been  a  morning 
nap,  or  a  delusive  idea  that  they  alone  had  eyes.    Be  th;*t  as  it  may, 
before  the- sun  was  well  up,  they  showed  the  utmost  indifference  to  our 
approach,  and  never  move<l  until  we  were  almost  upon  them.    It  was 
particularly  so  upon  a  damp  or  drizzly  morning ;  and  as  we  drove  by  the 
dog's  town,  we  merely  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  hind  legs  and  tail  of  the 
dog  himself  scampering  into  his  hole,  intent  upon  the  interests  of  his  fam- 
ily ;  whilst  nearer,  upon  a  small  sunflower  or  reed,  perched  the  owl,  as  im- 
movable as  a  supreme-court  judge.    The  owl  was  always  apparently  lost 
in  thought,  had  nothing  to  do  in  particular,  and  more  time  at  his  dis- 
posal than  anything  else  in  the  world,  whilst  the  dog  was  always  busy 
and  without  a  moment  to  spare.    The  other  member  of  the  trio  which 
leads  the  traditional  life  of  peace  in  the  same  dwelling,  constituting  the 
^'  Happy  Family  ^  of  the  boundless  prairie  and  the  Far  West,  the  Rattle- 
snake {Crotalus  conJlHentm)^  was  also  noted,  often  in  their  vicinity.    The 
oft  told  tale  of  their  social  life  having  been  related  by  distinguished  natu- 
ralists, had  always  been  received  without  the  grain  of  allowance  necessary 
for  snake  stories,  although  an  actual  instance  had  never  been  met  with. 
Last  spring,  however,  I  witnessed  an  occurrence  which  showed  that  the 
dogs  and  the  snakes  may  be  found  in  the  same  holes,  whatever  the 
natnre  of  their  association  may  be. 

Marching  alon^  in  Texas,  near  the  Rio  Grande,  one  day,  through  a 
<log  town,  one  of  the  finest  of  a  pack  of  hounds  belonging  to  Lieutenant 
Goodwin,  Ninth  Cavalry,  took  after  one  of  the  dogs,  that,  perched  on  the 
top  of  his  mound,  was  barking  in  a  manner  peculiarly  aggravating.  The 
hound  of  course  got  there  a  second  too  late — what  was  ever  in  time  for  a 
prairie  dog  f — but  put  his  nose  in  the  hole  as  far  as  possible,  and  drew 
forth  a  live  rattlesnake.  The  column  went  on,  but  the  poor  hound  was 
left  behind. 

We  were  upon  the  Staked  Plain  when  the  owlets  were  of  just  the  size 
for  a  delicious  morsel ;  the  rattlesnakes  were  also  plentiful,  and,  as  I  nat- 
urally killed  every  one  I  met  with,  I  made  it  a  point  to  often  examine  to 
Hee  whether  any  of  the  young  birds  had  fallen  a  prey  to  their  next-room 
neighbors,  but  without  success.  This,  however,  was  not  conclusive  that 
tbey  sometimes  did  not ;  merely  that  none  had  been  detected  in  the  act. 
^0  hole  was  examined  to  get  down  as  far  as  the  eggs,  simply  for  want 
of  time;  we  frequently  saw  them  apparently  paired,  at  the  same  hole, 
and,  without  doubt,  nidiflcation  was  in  progress,  from  the  general  size 
and  age  of  young  seen  later.  The  number  of  eggs  has  been  differently 
stated,  but,  although  variable,  it  must  often  be  at  least  six,  for  I  have 
seen  broods  of  as  many  young,  well  fledged,  to  which  may  be  added  possi- 
l>ly  one  or  more  sacrificed  to  appease  the  hunger  of  the  snakes,  either  as 
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a  developed  embryo  or  before.  All  of  the  broods  referred  to  were  too 
joang  to  have  gone  many  yards  from  home;  there  were  noue  of  their 
kind  for  a  long  distance,  and  the  extreme  solicitude  displayed  by  the 
mothers  was  conclusive  that  they  belonged  to  one  clatch. 

During  a  day's  march  across  the  country  near  McClellan  Creek,  when 
we  had  seen  no  owls  for  a  long  distance,  one  of  the  scouts  with  our  party 
espied,  a  short  distance  ahead,  a  mother  with  her  family,  giving  them  ao 
airing  in  the  morning  sun,  perhaps  tea  or  fifteen  yards  from  their  home. 
Putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  bore  down  upon  them,  the  frightened 
mother  scrambling  for  home,  anxiously  calling  her  young.  Uuforto- 
nately  for  the  interests  of  the  family,  they  were  only  equal  to  a  fair  toddle^ 
and  in  their  confusion  two  of  them  were  cutoff  and  captured,  one  of 
which  waB  set  at  liberty,  at  once  going  for  his  hole  with  a  lively  step. 
There  were  six  or  seven  in  all,  and  undoubtedly  were  from  the  same 
hatch ;  they  were  iu  their  pin-feathers  (June  19).  The  captive  was  takeu 
to  camp,  and  such  an  exceedingly  comical  object  was  he,  with  his  little 
body  and  huge  yellow  eyes,  that  he  turned  out  to  be  the  prime  pet  of  oar 
party,  furnishing  more  amusement  than  all  the  others  together. 
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FALCONID.E. 

!Naucleeus  furcatus,  (L.)  Vig. — Swallow  tailed  Kite. 
A  specimen  noted,  going  along  Wolf  Creek,  Indian  Territory. 

Falco  MEXiCANUS,  Licht.^Lanner  Falcon. 

Occasionally  observed  in  open  country  to  Red  River  region,  and 
thence  in  canon  localities.  At  Gailoncito  Blanco,  after  obtaining  one  of 
the  parent  birds,  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  the  nest,  admirably 
situated  in  a  crevice,  abont  fifteen  feet  below  the  top  of  the  vertical 
c.ifion-wall.  Its  height  was  nearly  a  hundred  feet  from  the  stream's 
bed,  and  the  wall  could  not  be  scaled  from  below,  the  top  jutte<i  oat,  a 
great  rock  overhanging,  preventing  any  one  from  getting  down  from  it« 
edge.  After  shooting  one  of  the  brood,  which,  older  and  much  larger 
thah  the  others,  was  advanced  enough  to  fly,  the  rest  were  secured  l)y 
one  of  the  scouts  in  a  decidedly  novel  manner.  Tying  a  fish-hook  to  a 
short  rag,  fastened  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  he  thrust  it  down  into  tbe 
nest,  lying  down  upon  the  overhanging  edge  of  the  rock.  True  to  their 
instincts,  the  young,  unable  to  walk  or  fly,  were  ready  for  a  tight;  they 
pecke(>at  the  **  intruder"  one  by  one,  and  were  rudely  fished  ont  in  sue- 
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co^ion.  The  total  naoiberof  the  yoang  was  foar,[*J  aud  from  their 
relative  size  the  three  last  eggs  laid  mast  have  been  hatched  out  at  or 
nearly  the  same  time.  The  captives  were  thereafter  the  pet8  of  the 
camp,  and  thrived  wonderfully,  showing  their  remarkable  pugnacity  and 
s])irit  on  every  possible  occasion,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  opponent. 
No  amount  of  kindness  could  ever  induce  them  to  forget  the  use  of  their 
claws  against  their  best  friend ;  all  efforts  at  taming  them  were  fruitless* 
When  given,  for  the  first  time,  a  bird,  a  Killdeer  Plover,  shot  for  their 
benefit,  they  scrambled  over  it,  and,  after  a  rough  diversion,  settled  down 
in  opposite  directions  at  the  end  of  their  lariats,  which  were  used  to  keep 
them  attached  to  their  owner's  tent.  Holding  on  by  their  claws  to  their 
prize,  they  pulled  out  the  feathers  carefully  with  the  skill  of  experts, 
aud  then  swallowed  both  flesh  and  bones. 
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Falco  bighardsoni,  Ridg. — Richardsofi's  Falcon. 

This  handsome  Falcon  was  found  very  abundant,  chiefly  in  the  cation 
region  of  Red  River.  Ascending  any  of  the  side-canons  running  from 
the  river  up  to  and  against  the  almost  vertical  wall  of  the  plain,  one 
was  almost  sure  of  having  several  in  sight.  The^'  were  also  common, 
though  not  in  the  same  abundance,  in  the  lower  heavily  wooded  parts 
of  Mulberry  and  other  creeks,  where  they  were  not  so  extremely  shy  and 
wary.  None  were  observed  whilst  passing  through  the  Indian  Territory. 
As  the  Red  River  tributaries  were  ascended,  the  large  and  beautiful 
groves  grew  smaller  proportionately,  until  even  the  scant  timber-fringe 
dwindled  to  low  brush  along  the  bank,  with  simply  an  occasional  tree. 
Here  various  birds,  deadly  foes  by  nature,  would  of  necessity  appar- 
ently forget  their  enmity,  and  build  in  such  proximity  as  could  nowhere 
else  be  found.  One  of  the  parties  which  ascended  the  Tule  to  its  head- 
waters, finding  no  trees  at  the  highest  permanent  water,  and  noticing  a 
solitary  one  beyond,  visited  it.  It  was  found  three  miles  higher  up, 
without  water,  and  upon  it  were  several  nests.  Of  these,  one  i>elong- 
log  to  a  species  of  Faloonidw  and  another  to  one  of  the  CorvinWy  were 
within  6  feet  of  each  other.  At  a  grove  on  White  Fish  Greek,  where, 
within  500  yards  were  over  forty  nests  of  various  kinds  of  birds,  the 
nest  obtained  was  taken  from  a  small  cottonwood  with  nests  of  Tyran- 
nidns  upon  the  one  adjoining.  It  was  placed  in  a  crotch  of  a  tree,  20 
or  25  feet  up.    The  twigs  used  in  building  varied  from  one-fonrth  of 

[*  As' this  speciesi  perhaps,  lays  bat  three  eggs,  may  Dot  the  larger  bird  itbserved 
in  this  cose  have  been  one  of  the  parents?— Ed.] 
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an  inch  to  a  tenth,  mainly  of  small  size;  the  whole  stractare  being  6 
inches  high,  with  an  outside  diameter  above  of  8  inches.  After  having 
built  up  2  inches  from  below,  and  considering  this  foundation  firm  aod 
secure,  the  birds  began  the  building  of  a  high  and  hollow  nest  with  a 
well-filled  leafy  interior.  An  outer  circle  being  completed  in  the  nsaal 
way,  well  braced  to  the  part  below,  they  broke  off  the  tip  ends  of 
tiny  branches  of  the  cottouwood,  leaving  an  inch  or  two  of  the  stem, 
with  as  many  leaves  as  possible.  The  ends  of  these  were  carefallv 
placed  through  and  twining  about  the  outside  circle,  and  ooatiDoed 
until  the  layer  of  leaves  was  as  high  as  the  row  of  sticks  without.  Keep- 
ing each  successive  row  the  same,  they  arrived  within  an  inch  of  the 
top,  when,  deciding  that  the  interior  must  be  made  still  softer  tor 
their  young,  they  selected  twigs  with  the  bursting  buds  of  cotton,  which 
were  carfuily  arranged  and  intertwined.  Above,  covering  the  cusbiou 
of  cotton,  were  placed  a  number  of  leaves,  making  the  whole  interior  or 
leafy  diameter  5  inches,  upon  which  the  eggs  were  laid.  They  were  oi 
the  nearly  subspherical  shape  common  to  birds  of  prey,  and  of  a  dirty 
white,  with  considerable  discoloration  ;  of  unequal  size,  with  the  same 
length,  one  exceeded  the  other  in  transverse  diameter  by  a  tenth  of  ac 
inch. 
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Faloo  spabvebius,  L. — Sparrow  Hawk. 

This  elegant,  plucky  little  Falcon  flourishes,  as  he  everywhere  doe^, 
throughout  the  section  visited,  except  upon  the  Great  Plain.  Every 
wooded  stream  had  its  quota,  and  as,  in  seeking  food,  they  descend  from 
feathered  prey  t«o  the  insect  world,  they  must  have  all  been  rolling  iu  fskt 
judging  from  the  great  abundance  of  grasshoppers,  of  various  sizes  and 
hues.  They  were  at  all  events,  wherever  we  met  them,  the  very  picture 
of  laziness,  and  rarely  made  the  effort  necessary  to  capture  a  Sparrow. 
They  managed,  however,  to  keep  up  their  natural  distrust,  and  were 
wary  of  us  whenever  we  passed.  Occasionally  venturing  to  attack  one 
of  the  TyrannidWj  and  invariably  getting  the  worst  of  it,  with  a  crest- 
fallen look  he  kept  his  enforced  and  secluded  retreat,  until,  detectiag 
one  of  us  attempting  to  approach,  he  left  disgusted  with  things  in  general. 
They  and  larger  Faloonidoe  seemed  to  be  living  at  perfect  peace  with  the 
doves  (Z.  caroUnetMis)^  of  which  hundreds  were  about ;  in  fact,  it  woold 
be  a  difficult  matter  for  any  of  them,  desirous  of  such  prey,  to  find  a 
locality  where  they  could  be  as  well  suited. 

BUTBO  BOBBALis,  (Gm.)  Y. — Red-tailed  Buzzard  or  Hen  Hawk. 
One  of  the  species  observed  whilst  en  route  near  the  Canadian. 
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B  UTBO  SWAINSONI,  Bp. — Sicainswi^s  Buzzard, 

This  magnifioent  Hawk  was  freqaently  seen  aloug  streams  passed, 
aod  both  in  Bed  River  Gallon  and  at  the  very  origin  of  the  waters,  far 
ap  in  the  Staked  Plain.  At  other  times  they  were  noted  out  on  the 
level  of  the  plain,  miles  from  timber. 

During  a  reconnaissance  up  the  Palo  Duro,  at  its  very  source,  a  smal 
spring,  were  found  a  few  trees,  on  one  of  which,  about  fifteen  feet  high 
and  overhanging  the  water,  was  a  nest  of  this  Hawk  with  one  of  the 
parent  birds  upon  it.  As  we  rode,  up  the  bird  quietly  withdrew;  but 
being  interested  in  our  visit,  perched  upon  a  cliff  near  by,  where  there 
was  a  commanding  view,  distant  about  300  yards.  After  an  attempt 
to  get  within  range,  which  was  unsuccessful,  the  bird  left  at  once. 
Instead  of  circling  about  and  descending  to  some  other  and  more  dis- 
tant point  of  view,  nothing  was  seen  of  the  Hawk  during  an  hour,  occu- 
pied in  rest  and  {t  lunch,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  we  must  wait  for 
several  hours  at  the  least  for  its  return.  The  nest  at  the  top  of  the 
tree,  where  it  was  well  exposed  to  view,  was  then  rifled  of  its  contents, 
a  single  egg.  Desirous  of  obtaining  the  parent  by  fair  or  foul  means, 
a  stone  of  the  same  size  wrapped  in  white  paper  was  left  in  its  place. 
One  of  the  party,  with  his  carbine,  being  concealed  in  the  undergrowth 
by  the  water  and  below  the  nest,  all  the  others  with  the  horses  were 
withdrawn  to  the  distance  of  over  a  mile.  Shortly,  both  the  old 
birds  appeared  at  an  immense  height,  and  soon  came  nearer,  sweeping 
around  in  graceful  circles.  After  gradual  descent,  and  an  apparent 
consultation,  the  proprietor  of  the  original  egg^  deceived  by  appear- 
ances, and  influenced  by  parental  feelings,  took  place  cautiously  upon 
the  nest,  and  was  secured  by  a  carbine  shot. 
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The  nest  was  built  in  the  usual  style  of  large  rapacious  birds,  in  one 
of  the  main  crotches  of  the  tree,  and  of  twigs  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  above  was  a  scant  layer  of  leaves  taken  from 
the  tree.  The  e^gg  is  of  a  slightly  bluish  or  a  very  dull  white,  with  spots 
of  a  rusty  brown ;  the  major  and  transverse  axes  2.24  by  t.73  inches. 
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Pandion  haliaetus,  (L.)  Savigny— ^wA  HatcJc  or  Osprey. 

A  very  few  noted,  chiefly  on  the  Canadian.  In  connection  with  the 
well-known  parasitism  of  the  Bald  Eagle  and  the  Osprey,  an  occarrenee 
of  the  kind  may  be  here  noticed  without  being  deemed  irrelevant,  in.is- 
macli  as  it  shows  how  illy  disposed  is  the  Hawk  to  famishing  unrewarded 
the  Bird  of  Liberty's  provender.  A  friend  who  resides  near  B^iltimore. 
upon  one  of  the  small  inlets  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  was  recently  taking 
a  walk  near  the  water's  edge,  when  he  noticed  a  Fish  tLiwk  rise  from  the 
water  with  a  prize  in  his  mouth,  and,  after  getting  a  short  distance  inland, 
beset  upon  by  an  Eagle,  evidently  waiting  for  a  meal,  and  a  quiet  si>ec* 
tator  of  the  fishing.  Being  attacked  and  compelled  to  give  it  up,  be 
dropped  it,  which  the  Eagle,  catching  in  the  air,  flew  away  with,  ap- 
parently disregarding  the  pangs  of  a  guilty  conscience.  The  next  day 
he  noticed  a  repetition  of  the  fishing  operation  by  the  Hawk,  and  on 
the  Engle's  approach  as  before,  he  promptly  drop(ied  it  again,  and 
quickly  disappeared.  The  Eci^rle  caught  it  as  before  in  the  air;  but, 
strangely,  as  he  thought,  let  it  go,  and  it  fell  to  the  ground.  Bein;: 
generally  interested  in  nature,  the  gentleman  concluded  to  go  up  an<l 
examine  the  cause  of  the  unusual  conduct  of  the  thieving  *'  Emblem  of 
Freedom '',  our  Great  North  American  Bird.  He  did  so,  and,  reaehin<; 
the  spot,  found  the  supposed  fish  a  piece  of  dried  manure.  It  was  the 
old  story  of  "  Revenge  is  sweet",  etc.,  but  at  once  suggests  the  conun- 
drum, ''Is  there  naught  save  mere  instinct  granted  by  nature  to  her 
creatures?" 

Halia>:tus   leucocephalus,  (L.)  Savigny. —  Whitelimded  or   Bdhl 
Eagle, 

Met  with  several  times  in  the  cailon  of  Red  River.  On  Mulberry 
Creek,  June  17,  a  nest  of  this  species  was  found  containing  two  young 
about  a  week  old.  They  were  taken  to  camp,  added  to  the  list  of  pets 
of  the  soldiers,  and  brought  in  on  our  return.  It  was  over  a  mouth 
before  they  acquired  the  necessary  strength  or  learned  to  use  their  legs. 
Of  a  generally  uncouth  appearance,  their  awkward  look  was  heightened 
by  squatting  in  the  most  ungraceful  manner  upon  their  "  elbows",  as  the 
soldiers  remarked,  the  whole  tarsus  resting  on  the  ground,  and  their  toes 
and  claws  continually  in  their  way,  for  they  were  evidently  conscious  of 
having  no  place  to  put  them  so  as  to  be  at  ease.  This  is  the  one  of  all  the 
feathered  tribe  most  valuable  to  the  red  man.  The  birds  seen  were  con- 
sequently and  naturally,  to  no  small  degree,  mistrustful  on  our  approach. 
Every  chief  and  young  buck  of  a  tribe  must  needs  have  his  war-bonnet ; 
and  as  the  quills  of  the  Eagle  alone  will  suflfiee  for  such  purpose,  they 
are  always  in  demand  and  eagerly  sought  for.  The  purchaser  of  Indian 
trophies  and  things  has  consequently  to  pay  well  on  his  adding  thi* 
curiosity  to  his  collection. 

POLYBORUS  thabus  auduboni,  (Cass.)  Ridg.— ^M«?Mfro»'«  Caracara. 
But  a  single  one  of  the  species  observed  near  Lower  Mulberry  Creek, 
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though  a  large  Dumber  of  buffalo  carcasses  were  passed.  This  is  almost 
the  extreme  northeru  limit  of  its  range,  and  doubtless  over  the  south- 
e^istera  portion  of  the  plain  it  will  be  found  very  commou. 

CATHARTID^. 

Cathartes  aura,  (L.)  Illiger. — Turkey  Buzzard. 

Common ;  seen  in  almost  every  section  visited.  Observed  also  feeding 
npoQ  carrion  in  company  with  C.  atratus. 

Cathartes  atratus,  (Bartr.)  Less. — Black  Vulture  or  Carrion  Crow. 

The  most  numerous  of  the  Cathartidw  observed. 

Od  our  return,  in  June,  to  Mulberry,  McClellan,  and  other  creeks,  which 
the  buffalo,  in  their  northern  migration,  reached  after  our  first  visit,  we 
found  many  carcasses  of  animals  slain  by  hunters,  generally  for  their 
hides  alone,  very  little  of  the  meat  being  used.  This  had  attracted  the 
Vultures  in  considerable  numbers,  compared  with  the  quantity  observed 
whilst  going  in  May  to  the  south  and  west. 

COLUMBIDiE. 

Z£N^DURA  CAROLINENSIS,  (L.)  Bp. — Carolina  or  Common  Bore. 

At  several  small  groves  of  young  cottouwoods,  near  McOlellan  and 
other  creeks,  the  number  seemed  to  be  lioHtless,  every  bush  or  tree 
having  tenants  of  this  species.  Passing  one  day  down  McClellan  Creek, 
fls  we  were  riding  underneath  the  trees,  a  Dove  suddenly  fell  to  the 
ground,  and,  struggling  to  rise  without  success,  went  through  the  usual 
various  gymnastic  feats  essential  to  attain  their  object.  The  soldier 
with  me  called  my  attention  to  it,  and  starting  off  to  ^*  catch  the  lame 
bird  ^y  followed  through  the  brush,  frequently  on  the  point  of  getting  it, 
and  was  much  astonished  when  the  Dove  rose  up  and  fiew  off,  after 
having  drawn  him  a  hundred  yards  away.  1  have  frequently  during 
the  trip  noted  that  if  you  suddenly  come  upon  a  nest  and  surprise  the 
mother  there,  after  sitting  until  she  becomes  aware  that  you  are  staring 
her  out  of  countenance,  and  there  is  no  room  for  hoping  that  you  have 
missed  her,  or  of  saving  her  eggs,  she  will  be  up  and  off.  If,  however, 
she  observes  your  approach,  she  will  generally  attempt  the  well-known 
fraud  described.  Kear  the  lower  bed  of  Red  River  and  other  alkali 
grounds  traversed,  they  were  also  found,  but  not  in  the  profusion  they 
exist  along  McClellan,  Mulberry,  and  other  creeks  containing  good  water, 
where  it  very  naturally  became  a  little  monotonous  to  meet  three  Doves 
to  one.  of  any  other  species. 
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A  very  large  uamber  of  Dests  could  have  been  secured  if  desired,  as 
nidiAcation  was  going  on  (Jane  5-19).  As  a  nataral  resalt  of  the  exist- 
ence in  large  numbers  of  various  reptiles,  none  of  the  nests  were  upon 
the  ground,  being  invariably  on  the  lower  limbs,  or  if  they  were  well 
up,  in  the  cluster  of  the  grape-vines  that  often  luxuriantly  encircled  the 
trees.  The  nests  were  flimsy  affairs,  and  of  the  eggs,  as  ordinarily 
found,  the  two  differed  slightly  in  size.  The  greatest  major  axis  was  l.U 
inches,  from  which  it  decreased  to  1.08 ;  the  extreme  viariation  of  the 
transvere  being  0.84  to  0.80,  and  the  general  average  of  all  measured 
being  1.11  by  0.813. 
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Melopelia  leucopteea,  (L.)  Bp. —  Wkitewinged  Dove. 

A  single  specimen  noted  along  one  of  the  southern  creeks.  None  of 
C.  passerina  met  with  during  the  trip. 

.  MELEAGR1D.E. 

Meleagris  gallopavo  A>rEBiCANA,  (Bartr.)  Coues. — Common  Wild 
Turkey, 

This  species  was  first  met  with  at  Wolf  Creek,  Indian  Territory,  where 
numbers  were  observed,  but  not  in  the  abundance  in  which  it  was  found 
as  lately  as  two  years  ago.  It  may  be  said  to  be  common  throughout 
the  whole  section  visited  save  in  the  alkali  region  of  Bed  Biv^  proi)er. 
The  decrease  or  disappearance  of  this  game  bird  from  this  section,  par- 
ticularly from  the  Palo  Dure  and  the  Washita  regions,  has  been  verj 
marked  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  young  were  batched  and  able  to  fly  into  low  trees^  June  15,  at 
which  time  the  mothers  showed  comparative  indifference  to  our 
approach,  all  their  efforts  being  combined  to  get  their  broods  away. 
Some  of  the  gobblers  killed  were  of  large  size  and  great  weight,  remind- 
ing us  of  well  fattened  "  Christmas  turkeys". 

An  egg  taken  from  a  nest,  .just  starting,  was  2.28  by  1.70  inches ; 
ground-color  faint  sienna,  with  small  spots,'  various  in  size,  of  a  darker 
shade. 
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TETRAONID^. 

CuPiDONiA     OUPIDO    PALLiDiciNOTUS,    Kidgw. — Southern    Pinnated 
Orouse  or  Prairie  Hen. 

This  magnifioent  game  bird  was  first  observed  in  traveling  along  the 
road  sontb  from  Fort  Dodge,  between  the  Cimarron  and  north  fork  of 
the  Canadian.  It  was  abundant  in  coveys  of  from  twenty  to  thirty ; 
soath  of  that  less  frequently  seen.  Beyond  the  Sweetwater,  they  were 
not  foond,  nor  were  they  seen  in  any  part  of  the  lower  sections  visited, 
until,  on  our  return,  we  reached  the  rolling  land  north  of  McClellan 
Creek.  This,  the  only  one  of  the  Grouse  family  proper  we  met  with, 
avoids  the  Staked  Plain,  and  ventures  near  it  only  where  all  the  condi- 
tions of  its  prarie-life  may  be  fulfilled. 

Ortyx  virginiana,  (L.)  Bp.^Virginia  Partridge  ot  Quail 

The  habitat  of  this  variety  of  the  fiuest  of  game  binds,  extending  over 
the  great  western  plains,  reaches  through  that  part  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory we  traversed  and  across  the  Pan  Handle  to  the  Upper  Cafiou  region. 
Strictly  avoiding  the  Staked  Plain,  their  range  is  south  through  Texas, 
touching  the  eastern  border  of  the  plain  itself,  and  thence  down  to  some 
point,  perhaps  as  yet  a  matter  of  conjecture,  where  is  found  the  northern 
limit  of  var.  texwnua. 

At  the  most  western  part  oi  Mulberry  Creek,  about  longitude  101^, 
two  specimens  were  secured ;  ten  miles  or  more  farther  to  the  west;  in 
the  bed  of  Bed  River  itself,  several  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
plain,  I  found  them  with  young,  well  fledged,  and  as  lively  as  crickets, 
Jane  11.  In  this  latter  place,  the  water  was  as  vile  and  unwholesome 
as  an  alkali  drink,  for  a  steady  thing,  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be. 
Sixty  miles  farther  up  the  river,  our  camps  were  by  the  stream  in 
the  canon ;  and  up  beyond,  on  rolling  land  along  the  Palo  Duro  and 
Tierra  Blanca,  fine  fresh  water  and  rich  grassy  lands ;  but  in  these  sec- 
tions we  never  flushed  a  Quail,  nor  did  we  ever  hear  the  ^<  bob-white", 
so  familiar  farther  east,  during  our  incoming  and  return.  The  fine 
execution  of  the  familiar  trick  of  the  mother  bird  during  uidification, 
when  an  intruder  approaches  her  home,  is  too  well  known  to  require 
repetition.  It  was  interesting,  however,  to  watch  her  movements  when 
she  found  her  decoy  unsuccessful.  Walking  one  day-  through  a  cluster 
of  young  cottonwoods,  suddenly  up  jumped  a  hen,  a  half-dozen  yards 
ahead  of  me,  and  took  sharply  to  my  leftj  with  her  usual  cries  and  bodily 
agony.  After  going  a  few  steps,  and  finding  her  stale  decoy  a  failure, 
she  continued  a  pace  or  two,  and,  observing  me  still  keep  on  directly 
aheail,  she  altered  her  tune  in  a  second.  Forgetting  the  pain  she 
possessed  a  moment  before,  she  changed  her  notes  to  a  series  of  the 
sharpest  calls  that  a  Quail  could  utter,  evidently  signals  to  her  partner, 
wherever  he  was. 

The  old  gentleman,  in  obedience  to  the  sharp  remarks  of  his  dame, 
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promptly  set  forth  and  dashed  out  from  before  me,  with  the  lovely  HuIh 
chicks  ruDoiDg  oat  from  the  grass  beneath.  The  mother  watched  theoi 
with  intense  anxiety  from  the  left,  and  as  the  cock  ran  off,  calling  thexu 
to  follow,  she  added  a  few  more  notes,  qnick  and  decided,  evidently 
remarks  directed  to  the  lagging  little  one^,  and  intended  to  harry  them 
on,  and  then  cut  across  behind  me  and  joined  her  family,  safe  fron 
danger,  with  some  haste  and  doubtless  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction. 

During  our  marches,  the  Quail  met  showed  little  wariness  and  ^en 
erally  allowed  us  to  get  very  near,  and  it  was  only  when  a  horse  wa- 
turned  aside  and  came  directly  toward  or  among  them  that  the  covey 
rose  and  flew  to  cover. 

Neither  the  Scaled  Partridge  or  Blue  Quail  {Callipepla  8quamat4i\  the 
curiously-striped  Massena  Partridge  {Gyrtonya  massena)^  nor  the  beaati. 
ful  Arizona  quail  or  OambePs  Partridge  {Lophortyx  gambeli),  for  all  of 
which  Texas  is  a  habitat,  were  observed  in  any  part  of  the  section  vi> 
ited.  Gambel's  Partridge,  generally  called  by  the  ranchmen  "Phime^l 
Quail",  I  observed  in  great  numbers  last  February  at  Fort  Selden,  N. 
Mex.,  latitude  32^  25',  and  thence  in  traveling  south.  BetarniQ?, 
over  a  month  later,  I  did  not  observe  any  north  of  that  point.  Imme 
diately  above  Selden,  at  whose  edge  it  lies,  stretches  to  the  north  tbe 
Jornado  del  Muerto  (Journey  of  Death),  a  great  treeless  desert  of  ninety 
miles,  without  water  save  that  to  be  purchased  at  a  well  sunk  midway 
upon  the  line  of  travel;  bordered  on  its  western  side  by  two  steep  vol 
caiuc  mountain-ranges,  Sierra  del  Gaballo  and  Sierra  Fra  Cristobal,  the 
two  the  same  range  but  for  a  narrow  gorge  or  caiion  between,  an  effect 
ual  barrier  along  the  Bio  Grande,  preventing  a  road  by  its  inaccessible 
banks;  upon  the  east  extends  a  like  range,  the  S:\n  Andres  Moaotaios. 
continued  under  the  name  of  Sierra  Soledad,  the  whole  a  long,  level 
plain,  shut  in  by  two  great  impassable  rocky  walls,  relieved  only  by  a 
sight  of  the  Eio  Grande  at  Paraje — well  named  in  olden  time  "The 
Itest" — latitude  33°  33',  on  its  northern  limit.  No  more  effectual  ob- 
struction to  the  migration  of  these  birds  could  be  presented.  In  extreme 
Eastern  New  Mexico,  however,  the  valley  of  the  Pecos  may  render  their 
migration  north  not  only  possible,  but  very  probable. 

Neats  of  eggs  freshly  laid  were  found  May  15along  McOlellan  Creek,  etc. 
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CEARADBllDM. 


Cka-RADRIUS  fulvus  virginicus,  (Borck.)  Cones.^Oolden  Plainer. 
Whilst  abundant  in  March  along  the  Upper  Bio  Grande  region  of 
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Texas,  bordered  by  ^ew  and  Old  Mexico,  none  of  this  species  bad,  when 
^e  were  traveling  south  early  in  May  throagh  Kansas,  Indian  Territory, 
and  Texas  to  the  Red  Eiver,  as  yet  found  their  way  thither  or  been 
noticed  in  that  region.  The  days,  especially  mornings,  were  often  cold, 
and  northers  were  not  infrequent.  On  our  return,  in  the  latter  part  of 
Jone,  this  fine  game  bird  had,  like  the  buffalo,  come  north  with  the  in- 
creasing heat,  and  were  abundant  on  the  route,  apparently  keeping  up 
their  journey.  As  we  drove  by  them,  if  near  the  road,  they  would  show 
no  shyness  whatever. 

^^GiALiTis  VOOIPEBA,  (L.)  Oass. — Killdeer  Plover, 

Very  abundant  in  all  sections,  including  alkaline,  throughout  our 
entire  trip.  In  following  up  any  sunken  stream,  if  but  a  small  bit  of 
water  was  visible,  alkali  or  otherwise,  there  were  always  heard  the  oft- 
repeated  monotonous  notes  of  this  Wader. 

In  some  of  the  smallest  creeks  running  through  sandy  bottoms,  trib- 
utaries of  the  Mulberry,  etc.,  no  water,  and,  save  a  moist  surface,  no  in- 
dication of  it,  could  be  found  in  the  afternoons  from  the  great  heat  dur- 
ing the  days ;  visiting  them  in  the  early  morning,  a  good-sized  stream 
would  be  found  in  its  bed.  Hereabouts  and  abundant  were  the  Killdeer, 
in  batches  of  twos  or  threes,  and  at  times  alone,  running  through  the 
grass  or  along  the  banks. 
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The  eggs  were  of  the  usual  pyriform  shape,  and  color,  and  averaged 
1.53  by  1.09  inches.  The  birds  in  two  cases  observed,  instead  of  laying 
their  eggs  directly  in  the  sand,  had  selected  for  their  '<  nest "  buffalo 
^^chip"  (as  the  plainsmen  call  the  masses  of  dried  manure),  conveni- 
ently near  the  water. 
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EuDBOM IAS  MONTANUS,  (Towns.)  Harting. — Mountain  Plover. 

A  number  noted  between  Gamp  Suppl^t,  Indian  Territory,  and  Port 
Dodge,  Kansas,  upon  the  fine  prairie  land,  where  were  also  frequently 
seen  the  Long-billed  Ourlew  and  the  Burrowing  Owl,  as  usual  in  prairie- 
<log  towns. 
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SC0L0PAC1D.E. 

Gallinago  wilsoni  (Temm.)  Bp. — American  or  Wilson^i  Snipe. 

Obserred  along  streams  between  Ganoip  Supply,  Indian  Territory,  and 
Fort  Elliott,  Texas. 

Tbinga  kinutilla,  y. — Least  Sandpiper  or  Peep. 

A  very  few  observed  en  route  whilst  passing  through  the  soatbeni 
part  of  the  Indian  Territory,  near  Fort  Elliott. 

ToTANUS  solitaeius,  (Wi\&.).^8oUtary  Tattler. 
Occasionally  observed  along  water-courses,  as  the  OaoadiaD,  etc. 

ACTITUEUS  BAETEAMXUS,  ( Wils.)  Bp. —Barfrawtan  Sandpiper  or  Upland 
Plover. 

Frequently  observed  on  the  prairie-laud  and  near  the  streams,  upon 
returning  in  latter  part  of  June.  Very  friendly,  allowing  an  arabalance 
to  pass  on  the  road  within  a  few  yards. 

KUMENIUS  LONGiBOSTBis,  {Wi\s.).—Long'billed  Curlew. 

Frequent,  and  perhaps  of  as  general  distribution  as  any  other  species 

throughout  the  section  traversed.    First  seen  upon  the  prairie-lands  0/ 

Kansas  and  the  Indian  Territory ;  its  range  and  habitat  extended  ovet 

all  the  places  visited,  save  in  canons  themselves  and  the  immediate 

vicinity  of  alkali  water,  where  I  do  not  recall  having  observed  it   It 

was  found  in  the  same  abundance  several  miles  from  water,  on  the 

Staked  Plain,  as  upon  the  prairie  or  rolling-land  lying  about  the  lover 

parts  of  the  creeks.    In  going  south  early  in  May,  the  birds  were  very 

shy,  and  could  only  be  approached  within  range  of  a  shot-gun  by  drir- 

ing  near  in  an  ambulance,  concealing  your  intentioo,  as  yo»  try  to 

<'  fool "  a  Hawk.    In  June,  nidification  was  in  progress,  and  freqaently. 

in  riding  along,  the  bird  would  wait  till  within  twenty -five  yards  before 

rising,  mounted  or  afoot  making  little  difference.    la  early  May,  they 

were  in  flocks  of  from  three  or  four  to  ten  or  twelve ;  but  in  Jaoe,  ia 

smaller  numbers,  not  half  a  dozen  being  seen  together.    Their  vocal 

powers,  at  no  time  weak,  are  apparently  strengthened  during  their 

hatching ;  then,  as  a  shrieker,  the  mother  proves  herself  an  immense 

success.    On  her  nest  being  approached,  she  waits  until  within  forty 

yards  perhaps,  often  less,  rises  up,  and,  circling  about  the  spot^  scuds 

forth  those  touching  notes  so  well  calculated  to  induce  one  to  leave  t<» 

get  rid  of  them.    Their  immediate  effect,  however,  is  the  sympathy  sbe 

seeks.    At  once  appear  a  few  more  intimate  friends,  doubtless  to  join 

her  in  the  chorus,  each  attempting  louder  calls  and  harsher  than  th^ 

rest,  all  circling  about  as  v^  desirous  of  attacking  the  intruder  witb 

their  long,  ungraceful  bills.    Tbis  curlew  pandemonium  is  coutino«l 

with  energy  until  the  invader  ha^gone  from  the  vicinity  and  there  is  fli> 

sign  of  his  return. 
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For  the  extreme  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  this  is  to  the  sportsman  making 

a  fall  trip  through  Western  Texas  one  of  the  highest  prized  of  the 

game  birds. 

TANTALID^. 

Tantalus  looul ator,  L.— Wood  Ibis. 

This  large  and  notable  bird  has  ventured  to  take  up  his  dwelling  in 
the  Staked  Plain,  one  having  been  observed  on  the  Palo  Daro,  a  few 
miles  below  its  head ;  some  days  later,  two  others  were  met  with  near 
the  upper  part  of  the  Tierra  Blanca.  As  he  has  informed  me,  this  spe- 
cies was  previonsly  observed  by  my  friend.  Dr.  H.  S.  Turrill,  assistant 
surgeon  United  States  Army,  when  crossing  the  Staked  Plain  with  a 
column  of  the  Eighth  Cavalry,  under  General  Gregg,  United  States 
Army,  in  1872.  As  usual,  those  seen  were  very  shy.  The  one  upon  the 
Palo  Duro,  a  magnificent  bird,  rose  from  the  thick  undergrowth  border- 
ing the  stream,  less  than  a  hundred  yards  away,  and  took  refuge  upon 
the  other  bank  below.  The  stream,  unfortunately,  being  impassable 
from  recent  rains,  I  was  prevented  from  attempting  t-o  follow  and  secure 

him. 

ARDEID^. 

Ardea  herodias,  L, — Great  Blue  Eeron. 

Frequenting  the  Canadian,  lower  part  of  McClellan  Creek,  and  below 
its  mouth,  on  North  Fork  of  Red  River,  etc.  Here  the  vegetation  changes 
to  a  denser,  a  ranker  character;  swampy  places  occur;  the  passage  of 
the  creeks  or  rivers  by  wagon-train  or  horseback  is  often  a  matter  of 
difficulty,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  streams  assumes  in  great  part  a  sub- 
tropical aspect. 

Ardea  candidissima,  Jacquin. — Littls  White  Egret  or  Snowy  Heron. 
Occurring  in  same  localities  as  A.  herodias. 

Ardea  c^rtilea,  L. — Little  Blue  Heron. 
Occasional ;  same  range  as  previous  species. 

GRUID-^. 

Geus  canadensis,  (L.)  Temm. — Brown  or  Sandhill  Crane. 

A  few  noted  near  watercourses;  more  common  near  the  Canadian. 
Nowhere  seen  in  that  abundance  in  which  I  observed  them  last  April 
along  the  Rio  Grande,  in  Central  New  Mexico,  near  Belen,  etc. 

RALLID^. 

R ALLiTs  VIRGINIANUS,  L. —  Virginia  Rail. 
Avery  few  found  at  swampy  places  on  lower  part  of  McClellan  Creek. 

FuLiCA  AMERICANA,  Gm. — American  Coot  or  Mud  Hen. 

Occasionally  noted  at  a  few  points  where  there  were  swamps  or  large 
reedy  pools  of  water. 
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ANATIDJB. 
Anseb  hypebbobeus,  FaM—Snow  Ooose. 

Two  fiQe  adalt  specimens  seen  on  the  upper  Tierra  Blanca,  where 
there  are  strips  of  wide  marshy  pools  along  the  stream.  They  aa- 
doabtedly  frequent  some  of  the  lower  parts  of  creeks  and  the  Canadian, 
but  were  not  uoticed  in  passing  along.  Kone  of  the  ordioary  Wild 
Geese  (B.  canadensis)  were  seen  in  any  section  visited. 

This  latter  species  I  observed  last  February,  in  large  numbers,  in  the 
Bio  Grande  region,  at  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  and  below,  in  April, 
in  about  the  same  sized  flocks,  but  ranging  more  extensively  from  Fort 
Craig  north  to  Algodoncs,  etc. 

Anas  boschals,  L. — Mallard. 

Abundantly  found  on  all  the  lower  parts  of  water-courses  and  at  suit 
able  places  above. 

Dafila  ACUTA,  (L.)  Jenyns. — Pintail  or  SprigtaiL 

Not  uncommon  on  Canadian  and  other  waters. 
Quebquedula  CABOLINENSIS,  (Gm.). — Oreen-winged  Teal. 

Frequently  seen  in  about  the  same  localities  as  A.  hoschas. 
QUEBQUEDULA  DISCOBS,  (L.)  Steph. — Blue-winged  Teal. 

Frequenting  same  sections  as  Q.  earolinensiSj  and  more  abundant 
than  any  other  of  the  Anatidas.  Very  plentiful  on  the  upper  part  of 
Eed  River,  where  the  formation  of  pools  brings  many  flocks  of  this  and 
kindred  species  into  the  caiion  made  by  the  stream. 

In  plazas  or  villages  of  Old  Mexico,  where  agriculture  is  promoted 
solely  by  irrigation,  the  ditches  are  often  enlarged  and  dammed  ap, 
serving  as  a  reservoir  for  the  town.  Passing  through  on  the  coach 
I  have  frequently  noted  flocks  of  this  and  kin4red  species,  swim- 
ming about  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  having  become  so  nearly 
tamed  by  long  immunity  from  danger  that  they  do  not  mind  the  passer- 
by going  within  less  than  even  a  dozen  yards.  The  villagers  come  aud 
go  for  water  and  the  dirty  children  play  about  its  edge  without  being 
heeded,  the  ducks  knowing  undoubtedly  that  natives  with  shot-guns 
are  to  be  looked  for  less  often  than  those  other  visits  so  **  few  and  far 
between  ^. 


Number  of 
•-•      collection. 

Sex. 

Locality. 

Date. 

Collector. 

H*      Collector's 
a>        number. 

i 

1 

H 

•  •  ■  • 

(« 

1 

BwQArka. 

$ad. 

Sweetwater  Creek 

May  12 

McCauley... 

15.5 

7.4 

3 

Tarsus  1.3: 
bill  1.6. 

Quebquedula  cyanopteba,  (V.)  Cass. — Cinnamon  Teal. 

A  number  of  the  species  observed  in  similar  localities  as  Q,  discors. 
Spatula  clypeata,  (L.)  Bo\e.—8hov€ler. 

A  few  noted  on  the  Canadian  and  the  lower  part  of  McClellan  Creek 
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SPONSA,  (L.)  Boie. — Summer  or  Wood  Duck, 

eqaently  observed  in  various  streams,  canon  localities,  and  elsewhere, 
with  by  one  of  our  parties  upon  the  hills  bardering  the  Sweet- 
"   tr^  a  mile  or  so  from  water,  waddling  about  through  the  prairie-grass 
mtentedly  as  if  it  belonged  to  the  Plover  family. 

y  iiauLA  MARTLA,  (L.)  Steph. —  Greater  Blackhead. 
reqaeuting  the  Uanadian  and  Lower  McGlellan  Greek. 

jauLA  VALLISNERIA,  (Wils.)  Steph. — Caiivasback. 

"  Whilst  riding  up  Red  River  Canon,  May  24, 1  suddenly  came  upon  a 
je  reedy  pool  of  the  stream,  from  over  which  arose  a  dozen  Ducks  of 
ious  kinds,  and  among  them  two  of  this  species,  not  met  with  else- 
'     ere. 

SBGUS  MERGANSER,  L. — Merganser  or  Fish  Duck. 

&.  few  specimens  noted  frequenting  the  Canadian;  none  observed 

sewhere. 

PELECANID.E. 

ELECANUS  TRAOHYBHYJSOHUS,  Lath. — White  Pelican. 

Some  of  the  localities  visited  form  part  of  the  habitat  of  this  species. 

t  the  crossing  of  the  Cimarron  (Kansas),  a  few  miles  north  of  the 

aeof  the  Indian  Territory,  a  fine  specimens  was  shot  by  one  of  our 

scort. 

LARID.3S. 

Jtebna  SUPERCILIARIS  ANTiLLARUM,  (Less.)  Couea.—Least  Tern. 
Occasionally  a  few  were  noted  on  t»he  Canadian, 

PODICIPID^. 

PoDiLYMBUS  PODICEPS^ {L.)  Lawr. — Piedbilled  Dabchick  or  Dipper. 
Occasional  upon  the  Canadian. 

[NoTK. — ^The  general  drift  of  this  list  reminds  one  of  that  of  Dr.  S,  W.  Woodhonse 
(Sitgreaves's  Exploration  of  the  Zafii,  &c.),  though  the  latter  contains  yarioas  species 
from  farther  southwest  not  represented  in  the  region  explored  hy  Lieutenant  McCauley . 
The  ornithology  of  the  country  traversed  by  the  latter  is  interesting  from  the  numb  er 
of  species  more  -or  less  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  Eastern  provincei  which  there 
meet  with  Western  species,  producing  some  novel  combinations.  I  have  examined  but 
very  few  of  the  specimens  collected  by  Lieutenant  McCauley :  presuming,  however^ 
upon  his  accuracy  of  identification  throughout,  we  have  the  following  unusual  Juxta. 
positions  of  species : — 

Eastern. — Protonoiaria  citrcea,  Relmitherua  vermivorus,  Dendraca  dominicay  Pyranga 
dvtftpa,  EuBpiza  americana^  Cyanoapiza  ciriSf  C  cyaneOf  Cardinalia  virginianuSf  Icterus  spurius 
J.  hahinun'ej  Myiarchue  crinitWj  Oriyx  virginiana,  MeleagrU  americana. 

Western. — Caiherpea  oonspersuSf  Paaserculus  hairdi,  Peuccea  oaasini^  Spizella  hrewerif 
Ch(mdesie8  grammaoaf  Calamospiza  MooloTf  Goniaphea  melanocephalaj  Pyrrhuloxia  sinuaia^ 
IcteruB  hullockif  Corvus  crypioleucuBy  Milvxilm  forficatus,  Tyrannus  verticalUy  Myiarchut  dne- 
rasoenSf  Sayornis  sayuSf  Antroatomus  nuitaUiy  Geococcyx  cali/ornianuSf  Picua  acalariay  Speotyti 
hpogoMf  Faloo  mexioanita, — Ed.] 
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ART.  XXVII.-CATALOGUE  OF  THE  LAND  AND  FRESH-WATER 

SHELLS  OF  NEBRASKA. 


By  Samuel  AtaHEY,  Ph.  D. 


*^efacje: 


This  catalogue  of  the  land  and  fresb-water  shells  of  Nebraska  is  the 
fruit  of  many  years'  study  of  the  natural  history  of  the  State.  It 
would  have  been  easy  to  greatly  extend  the  number  of  kinds,  as  the 
many  different  forms  of  some  species,  and  which  have  been  described 
as  distinct  by  conchologists,  are  well  represented  in  the  State.  For 
example,  LimncBa  palmtris  MUIL  has  the  forms  L,  ntUtalliana  Lea,  L* 
elodes  Gould,  £.  expansa  Hald.  As  these  shells,  however,  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  W.  S.  Binney,  all  different  forms  of  the  same  species, 
they  are  included  in  L,  paluatria  MUll.  In  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
movement  to  reduce  the  number  of  species,  I  have  placed  the  suspected 
accidental  variations  under  the  name  which  the  species  first  received. 

I  have  the  least  confidence  in  the  completeness  of  my  collection  of 
Unios.  Many  of  the  rivers  of  Nebraska  have  for  long  distances  muddy 
bottoms.  I  have  often  waded  in  these  streams  for  many  miles  without 
finding  a  single  IJnio,  and  then,  coming  on  a  limestone  bottom,  have 
found  it  almost  covered  with  individuals  belonging  to  a  few  species.  As 
the  one-tenth  of  the  distances  have  not  yet  been  explored,  many  species 
not  included  in  this  list  will  yet  be  discovered.  It  will  be  seen  that  a 
few  si)ecies  of  the  family  Strepomatidce  are  given.  It  was  supposed 
by  Tryon  that  none  of  this  large  family  existed  in  this  region.  As  I 
was  hunting  shells  here  for  years  before  any  rewarded  my  search,  many 
more  doubtless  remain  to  be  added  to  this  short  list.  It  was  thought 
best  to  give  the  principal  localities  for  the  shells.  I  am  under  obliga- 
tions to  Lawrence  Bruner,  of  West  Point,  for  Unios  from  the  Elkhorn, 
and  for  Helices  from  other  portions  of  the  State.  Most  of  all,  am  I  under 
obligations  to  a  member  of  my  own  family,  who  most  efidciently  aided 
me  in  making  my  collections  and  in  classifying  them,  and  who,  by  her 
constant  encouragement,  made  it  possible  for  this  work  to  be  done. 
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Order  PULMONATA. 

Suborder  GEOPHILA 

Family  HELICID^. 

Subfamily  VITRININ^. 
ViTElNA,  Drap. 

limpiday  Gould. — Rare.    Cedar  and  Knox  Counties. 

Hyalina,  (F^r.)  Gray. 

nitidaj  Muller. — Rare.    Dixon  and  Knox  Ooanties. 

arborea^  Say. — Common  in  eastern  counties. 

viriduUtf  Meuke. — Common  all  over  Nebraska. 

indentata,  Say. — Common  all  over  Nebraska. 

Uniatulaf,  Ward. — Rare  in  Dakota  County.     Never  found  it  alive. 

mintiscula,  Binney. — Common. 

miliuin  f ,  Morse. — Hare.    Found  dead  specimens  in  Burt  and  Dakota 

Counties. 

hinneyanaj  Morse. — Rare.    Found  one  only  in  Burt  County. 

exigiuiy  Stimpson. — Rare.    Dakota  and  Cedar  Counties. 

ligera^  Say. — Along  the  Missouri  blu£fs. 

demUaa^  Binney. — Rare.    Richardson  County. 

fulva^  Draparnand. — Common. 

interna^  Say. — Nemeha,  Richardson,  and  Pavrnee  Counties. 

•  (!)  UneaUij  Say. — Common. 

Macrooyolis,  Beck. 

concavaj  Say. — Rare,  but  occasionally  found  in  many  counties  in 
Eastern  Nebraska. 

LiMAX,  Linn. 

campestris^  Binne^'. — Have  found  it  only  in  the  eastern  counties. 

Subfamily  HELICIN^. 

Helix,  Linn. 

aolitariaj  Say. — Rare.    Richardson  County. 

strigosaj  Gould. — Common. 

alternata,  Say. — Most  widely  diffused. 

cooperi,  W,  S.  Binney. — Rare.    Cedar  and  Knox  Counties. 

perspectiva,  Say. — Otoe,  Cass,  Nemeha,  and  Richardson  Counties. 

atriatelUij  Anthony. — Common. 

lahyrinthica^  Say. — Along  the  Missouri  bluffs, 

leporinay  Gould. — Rare.    Richardson  County. 

stenotremafy  F6r.— Only  found  one  dead  shell  in  Richardson  County 

hirsutaj  Say; — Common. 

monodonj  Rackett. — Common. 

palliata^  Say. — Rare  along  Missouri  bluffs. 

*  Morse  regards  this  species  as  a  separate  geaas,  which  he  caUs  Helioodi$aUn 
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Hklix,  Linn. 

appressa^  Say. — Eare.    Otoe  and  Nemeha  Coanties. 

inflectaj  Say. — Occasionally  found  along  the  Missouri  bluffs. 
fridentata^  Say. — Common. 

fallaxy  Say. — Common. 

albolahrisj  Say. — Common. 

albolahrisy  Say,  var.? — Common  ;  small. 

multilineata,  Say. — Common. 

pen}^lvanicafj  Green. — Rare.    Found  only  a  dead  shell  in  Nemeha 

County. 
elevataj  Say. — Common. 

exoletaj  Binney. — Rare.    One  specimen  found  in  Richardson  County. 
thyroideSy  Say. — Common. 

clausa.  Say. — Widely  di£fused,  but  specimens  rare. 
profundaj  Say. — Common. 
sayif,  Binney. — ^Rare.     Found  only  dead  shells  in   Washington 

County, 
pulchella,  Miill. — Common  along  Missouri  bluffs. 
hortensis  f ,  Mttller. — Found  dead  specimens  in  Richardson  County ; 

may  have  been  brought  there  by  Indians. 

Subfamily  PUPIN^. 

CiONELLA,  Jeffreys. 

stibcylindrica,  Linn. — Common ;  Europe  and  America. 
Pupa,  Dr. 

muacorum^  Linn. — Rare.    Dakota  and  Dixon  Counties. 

blandij  Morse. — Along  Missouri  bluffs. 

pentodon^  Say. — Common. 

decora^  Gould. — Rare.    Knox  County. 

fallaxy  Say. — Common. 

armi/eraj  Say. — Common. 

cantracta^  Say. — Common. 

rupicoUiy  Say. — Rare.    Nemeha  and  Richardson  Counties. 

carticaria^  Say. — Occasionally  met  with  along  Missouri  bluSs. 
VEBfTiao,  MUll. 

fnilium,  Oould. — Occasionally  found  in  Nemeha  and  Otoe  Counties. 

ovataj  Say. — Rare.    Three  specimens  in  Richardson  County. 

Subfamily  SUCCINEJE. 
SUCCINEA,  Dr. 

haydenij  W.  S.  Binney. — Northern  Nebraska. 

ovalisy  Gould. — Common. 

mooresianaj  Lea. — Central  and  Western  Nebraska. 

groavenorij  Lea. — Over  Eastern  Nebraska. 

lineatUj  W.  S.  Binney. — Cedar  and  Knox  Counties. 

avarUj  Say. — Common. 

verrillij  Bland. — Rare.    Cass  County. 

obliqua,  Say. — Common. 
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Family  ARIONID^. 

Subfamily  ZONITIN^. 
ZONITES,  Montf. 

fuliginosaj  Oriff. — ^Common  in  a  few  localities  along  the  Missoari 

blaffs. 

friabiliSy  W.  S.  Binney. — Southeastern  Nebraska. 

IcBvigataj  Pfeiffer. — Southeastern  Nebraska. 

inarnaia,  Say, — Bare.    Otoe  County. 

gularis  f ,  Say. — Found  one  dead  shell  in  Richardson  County. 

arboreus  fy  Say. — ^Found  only  one  dead  specimen  near  the  Nemeha 

River. 

Family  PHILOMYCID^. 

Tebennophorus,  Binney, 

caroUnensiSj  Bosc. — Have  found  only  a  few  specimens  in  Richardson 

County. 

Family  LIMNiEIDJB. 

Sabfamily  LlMNiEINiS: 

hiMNMAy  Lamarck. 

stagnaliSj  Lin. — Rare.  Found  only  north  of  the  Platte.  My  speci- 
men from  Smith's  Lake,  Dakota  County. 

eolumellaj  Say. — Found  only  one  specimen  in  Smith's  Lake,  Dakota 
County,  and  that  imperfect. 

reflexa^  Say. — Smith's  Lake,  Dakota  County.  Also  in  Nemeha  and 
Blue  Rivers. 

umhrosa^  W.  S.  B. — Only  as  yet  found  in  Bow  River  ponds  and 
Smith's  Lake. 

haydenij  Lea. — Bow,  Elkhorn,  Logan,  Elk  Creek. 

palustriSj  MUll. — All  the  streams  of  Nebraska. 

desidiosay  Say. — All  the  streams  of  Nebraska. 

emarginatay  Say. — Bow  River. 

cat<i8copium  f ,  Say. — My  only  specimen  obtained  in  Bow  was  dead 
and  slightly  broken. 

pallida^  Adams. — Bow  River. 

kumiliey  Say. — Sparingly  in  all  streams  of  Nebraska. 

Jcirtlandianay  Lea. — Bow  River. 

gracilis^  Say. — Bow*  and  Logan  Rivers. 
Physa,  Drap. 

lordly  Baird. — Loup  and  Wood  Rivers. 

gyrina,  Say. — All  the  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  in  Nebraska. 

gyritia  var.  ellipticay  Lea. — ^Though  elliptica  is  now  regarded  as  a 
synonym  of  P.  gyrinaj  I  have  separately  designated  it,  because 
in  the  streams  of  Nebraska  it  seems  to  be  well  marked. 

ancillaria,  Say. — Elkhorn,  Nemeha,  Loup,  and  Blue  Rivers. 

heterostrophaj  Say. — All  the  streams  of  Nebraska. 

virginea  f ,  Gould. — My  only  specimens  found  dead  in  Smith's  Lake, 
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in  Dakota  Oounty.    It  oorresponds  to  the  description  of  Gonld's 
species  from  Colorado  I 
BuLTxajs,  Adanson. 

hypnoru7nj  Lin. — Id  all  the  qniet  waters  of  Nebraska. 
dwtorttM, Haldeman. — Bare;  in  the  Nemeha  Biver. 

Sabfamily  PLANORBIN^. 

Planobbis,  Guettard. 

gldbratwTj  Say. — Bare ;  only  in  the  Nemeha  Biver. 

campanulatusj  Say. — Bow  Biver. 

multivolviSy  Case. — ^Bare ;  Bow  Biver. 

trivolvisj  Say. — All  the  streams  of  Eastern  Nebraska. 

irivolvis  var.  fallaXy  Haldeman. — Found  in  Smith's  Lake,  Dakota 
County. 

bicarinatuSy  Say. — All  streams  of  Easteru  Nebraska. 

exacutuSj  Say. — All  streams  of  Eastern  Nebraska. 

deflectusj  Say. — All  streams  of  Eastern  Nebraska. 

deflectm  var.  virens^  Adams. — Found  in  the  Nemeha  and  Smith  s 
Lake  in  Dakota  County. 

albuSj  MUll. — Bow  Biver,  Logan. 

parvus  J  Say. — All  the  streams  Id  Eastern  Nebraska. 
Segmentina,  Flemiug. 

armigeraj  Say. — Bow  and  Loup  Bivers. 
Ancylus,  GeoflProy. 

diaphanusj  Haldeman.^Bow  Biver. 

rivulariSj  Say. — Bow  Biver. 

caurinu8f  Cooper. — Logan,  Elkhorn,  Nemeha,  and  Blue  Bivers. 

Family  VALVATIDJS. 

Valvata,  O.  F.  Mull. 

tricarinata'y  Say» — Papillion  and  Elkhorn  Bivers.    Bare. 
sincet'aj  Say.— Bow  and  Elkhorn  Bivers. 

Family  VIVIPABID.E. 

ViviPAEA,  Lamarck. 

intertextaj  f .Papillion  and  Nemeha  Bivers.    Bare. 

subpurpurea,  Say. — Nemeha  and  Blue  Bivers. 

contectoideSy  W.  G.  B. — Nemeha  Biver. 
Melantho,  Bowditch. 

panderosa^  Say. — Elkhorn  and  Blue  Bivers.    Bare. 

decisaf  Say. — All  the  streams  of  Nebraska. 

decisa  var.  integra^  W.  G.  B. — All  the  streams  of  Nebraska.  No 
clear  line  of  demarkation  between  decisa  and  Integra  in  Nebraska 
waters. 
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Family  KISSOIDiE. 

Amnicola,  Goald  and  Haldeman. 

limo8ay  Say. — Bow,  Elk'horn,  Blue,  and  Nemeha  Rivers. 

granuniy  Say. — Nemeha  River. 
POMATioPSis,  Tryon. 

lapidaria^  Say. — Eastern  Nebraska,  along  the  Missouri  bluffs. 

lustrica^  Say. — Eastern  Nebraska. 

Family  STREPOMATID^. 

(American  Melanians.) 
Pleueoceba,  Raf. 

neglectuniy  Anthony. — Rare.    Blue  River. 

Goniobasis,  Lea. 

larvw/ormisf^  Lea.— Found  only  one  dead  specimen  in  2^emeha 

River. 
occulta,  Anthony. — Though  Tryon  regards  this  as  a  synonym  of  G. 

depygis  Say,  yet  I  have  retained  Anthony's  name  because  it  most 

resembles  his  form.    Nemeha  River.    Rare. 
semicarinata,  Say. — Nemeha  and  Blue  Rivers. 
Anculosa,  Say. 

carinata,  Brngui6re. — Nemeha,  Blue,  and  Elkhorn  Rivers. 

Family  UNIONID.E. 
Unio,  Retzius. 

anodontoides^  Lea. — Blue,  Nemeha,  and  Elkhorn  Rivers. 

alatusy  Say. — Elkhorn,  Blue,  and  Nemeha  Rivers. 

aaperrimtMj  Say. — Elkhorn,  Blue,  and  Nemeha  Rivers. 

hlandingianua  f ,  Lea. — ^Nemeha  River.    A  dead  shell. 

camptodony  Say. — Nemeha  River. 

capasj  Green. — Elkhorn  and  Blue  Rivers. 

circultiSj  Lea. — Nemeha  River. 

clavua,  Lamarck. — Nemeha  and  Blue  Rivers. 

coccintiSy  Lea. — Nemeha  and  Blue  Rivers. 

complanatns,  Soland. — Elkhorn  and  Papillion  Rivers. 

congarwus  f ,  Lea. — Nemeha  River.    Dead  shell. 

co'i'nutuiy  Bar. — Elkhorn,  Blue,  and  Nemeha  Rivers. 

crassidenSy  Lam. — Blue  River. 

cylindricua,  Say. — Logan,  Blue,  and  Nemeha  Rivers. 

elegansj  Lea. — Nemeha  River. 

foliaitiSy  Hild. — Elkhorn  and  Blue  Rivers. 

fragosuSy  Con. — Bow  and  Blue  Rivers. 

gibbosusj  Bar. — Blue  and  Nemeha  Rivera. 

gracilis^  Bar.— Bow,  Blue,  and  Elkhorn  Rivers. 

gubernaculumj  Reeve. — Republican  River. 

hebetattis,  Con. — All  the  Nebraska  rivers. 

higginai,  Lea. — Nemeha  River. 
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Unio,  Retziue. 

latecostattiSf  Lea. — Nemeha  River. 

lacrymoiiiSj  Lea. — Neineba  Kiver.    Bare. 

IcdvissimtiSy  Lea. — Nemeha  and  Blue  Rivers. 

ligamentinuSj  Lam. — Bine  aud  Nemeha  Rivers. 

luteolusj  Lam. — Blae  River  and  Oak  Creek. 

vietaneveus^  Raf. — ^Nemeha  and  Elkhorn  Rivers. 

mississippiensis.  Con. — Nemeha  and  Elkhorn  Rivers. 

monodanttiSj  Say. — Elkhorn  and  Blue  Rivers. 

multiradiatuSj  Lea. — Nemeha  and  Blue  Rivers. 

mytiloidesj  Raf.— Nemeha  and  Blue  Rivers. 

nigerrimus,  Lea. — Nemeha  and  Bine  Rivers. 

ochraceusy  Say. — Nemeha  and  Blue  Rivers. 

ovatusj  Say. — Elkhorn  and  Blue  Rivers. 

parvus^  Barnes. — Elkhorn  and  Blue  Rivers. 

patulusj  Lea. — Nemeha  River. 

pectorosuSy  Con. — Elkhorn  and  Blue  Rivers. 

perdiXy  Lea. — Nemeha  River. 

perplexuSj  Lea. — Nemeha  River. 

personatus  f ,  Say. — Blue  River.    Dead  specimen. 

phillipsi,  Con. — Papillion  and  Elkhorn  Rivers. 

pinguiSf  Lea. — Bow  River  and  Tomaz  Creek. 

plicatusy  Lesneur. — Nemeha  River. 

pressiMj  Lea. — Nemeha  River. 

purpuratiis,  Lam. — Nemeha  River. 

pti8tulo8tMj  Lea. — Blue  River. 

qua4ratu8j  Lea. — ^Nemeha,  Blue,  and  Republican  Rivers. 

radiatu8j  Lam. — Bow,  Blue,  and  Nemeha  Rivers. 

recttiSy  Lam. — Nemeha  River. 

rotundatusj  Lam. — Nemeha  River. 

rubiginosm  f,  Lea. — Nemeha.    Found  only  a  dea<i,  broken  shell. 

rutersviUensiSy  Lea. — Nemeha  and  Repablicaa  Rivers. 

schoolcraftij  Lea. — Bow  River  and  Iowa  Creek. 

aolidusj  Lea. — Papillion,  Elkhorn,  and  Logan  Rivers. 

spatulatusy  Lea. — Bow  River. 

9pino8USy  Lea. — Bow  River,    [f — Ed.] 

gyhinflatuSy  Con. — Nemeha  and  Blue  Rivers. 

9ubovatu8y  Lea. — Nemeha  and  Blue  Rivers. 

Bulcatus  f ,  Lea. — Nemeha  River.    Two  dead  and  broken  specimens. 

tenu%8S%mu8y  Lea. — Rare  in  Nemeha  River. 

topekaermSy  Lea. — Republican  and  Blue  Rivers. 

triangularis^  Bar. — Blue  and  Nemeha  Rivers. 

tuberculatuSy  Bar. — Blue  and  Nemeha  Rivers. 

undtUattLSy  Bar. — Blue  aud  Nemeha  Rivers. 

ve7itrico8ti8y  Bar. — Blue  and  Nemeha  Rivers. 

zigzdgy  Lea.^Blue  River. 
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Maboabitana,  Shamacher. 

complanaiaj  Lea.— Nemeha  River. 

marginata^  Say. — Elkhorn,  Bow,  and  J^emeha  Bivers. 
Anodonta,  Cuvier. 

corpulentaj  Ooop. — ^Bov  Birer  aad  lova  Greek. 

danieUij  Lea. — Nemeha,  Blae,  and  Bepablioan  Bivers. 

decora,  Lea. — N^meha  Biver  and  Oak  Greek. 

edentula,  Say. — ^Nemeha  Biver. 

feru88acianaj  Lea. — Nemeha  Biver  and  Middle  Creek. 

footianay  Lea. — Bow  Biver. 

grandiSj  Say. — Elkhorn,  Bow,  Blue,  and  Nenieha  Birers. 

imheciliSj  Say. — Kemeha  Biver. 

marryatana^  Lea. — Bow  Biver,  Iowa  and  Elk  Greeks. 

ovata  fj  Lea. — Nemeba  Biver.    Specimens  all  dead. 

plafMj  Lea. — Nemeha  Biver. 

suborbiculatay  Say. — Elkhorn  and  Blue  Bivers. 

undulataj  Say.— Nemeha  Biver. 

wardiana  f ,  Lea. — Blue  Biver.  Found  only  a  dead,  broken  specimen 
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By  A.  D.  Wilson, 

Chief  Topographer. 


[Plates  35-39.] 


Office  op  the  United  States  Geological,  and 
Geogbaphical  Survey  of  the  Tebbitobies, 

WaMngtonj  D.  C,  April  16, 1877. 

Sib  :  I  have  tbe  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  report  on  the  primary 
triangulation  of  Colorado;  also,  a  description  of  the  methods  of  the  topo- 
graphical field  and  office  work. 

The  primary  triangulation  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  James  T.  Gardner 
until  the  fall  of  1875,  when,  on  his  resignation,  the  continuation  of  the 
work  devolved  upon  me. 

I  completed  the  field-work  during  the  summer  of  1876,  and  have 
finished  the  computations,  giving  the  results  in  the  appended  report 
omitting  minor  details. 

Owing  to  the  unfinished  condition  of  the  work  when  placed  in  my 
bands,  and  the  difficulties  met  with  in  going  over  an  immense  amount 
of  material  with  which  I  was  not  familiar,  it  is  possible  that  some 
unimportant  errors  may  occur ;  but  I  endeavored  to  make  it  as  perfect  as 
possible. 

I  have  attempted  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  geographical  work  in 
as  concise  a  form  as  possible,  designing  only  to  convey  some  idea  how 
the  geographical  work  of  the  survey  has  been  carried  on,  and  to  show 
npon  what  evidence  our  final  maps  rest.  Hoping  that  this  report  may 
prove  of  interest  and  meet  with  your  approval, 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  D.  WILSON, 
Chief  Topographer 

Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden, 

Unitei  States  Oeolojistincharge. 
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Chapter  I. 
PKIMAEY  TRIANGULATION. 

When  the  survey  of  Colorado  was  commenced,  in  the  spring  of  1873, 
by  the  United  States  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Terri- 
tories, it  was  found  necessary  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  primary  tri- 
angulation,  in  order  to  locate  a  number  of  points  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  accuracy,  upon  which  the  topographical  work  might  be  based. 

The  first  important  step  was  to  find  a  suitable  location  for  the  accu- 
rate measurement  of  a  base-line.  This  first  step  is  all  important,  as  the 
future  work  depends  entirely  upon  the  accurate  measurement  of  the 
base. 

After  reconnoitering  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Denver,  Mr.  Gard- 
ner selected  a  spot  just  east  of  the  city,  where  a  "  tangent "  of  the  Kan- 
sas Pacific  Railroad  could  be  used  to  considerable  advantage  upon 
which  to  measure  the  greater  portion  of  the  base.  Mr.  Gardner  has 
kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following  details  of  the  measurement: 

MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  DENVER  BASE. 

The  base  is  a  little  over  six  miles  long,  and  half  of  it  is  on  a  <*  tangent'' 
of  the  railroad.  The  west  end  of  the  base  is  4,811.566  feet  from  the  end 
of  the  '^  tangent "  and  on  its  western  prolongation. 

Three  and  a  half  days  were  occupied  in  twice  measuring  this  base. 
The  measurement  was  made  with  a  Ghesterman  steel  tape  100  feet  long, 
having  a  spring-balance  attached,  by  which  the  tape  was  stretched,  with 
a  tension  of  16  pounds.  The  end  of  each  100  feet  was  marked  with  a 
knife-edge  on  the  track  or  ou  a  low  stool.  The  profile  of  the  line  was 
leveled  so  that  all  inclined  measurements  might  be  reduced  to  horizon- 
tal distances.  The  temperature  of  a  mercurial  thermometer  exposed  to 
the  sun  was  read  every  five  minutes,  and  this  was  assumed  to  be  the 
temperature  of  the  tape.  After  two  measurements  of  the  base,  the  steel 
tape,  without  being  used  for  further  work,  was  taken  to  Washington  and 
compared  with  the  United  States  OoastSurvey  standard  for  chains. 

The  following  were  the  results  of  the  two  measurements  of  the  Denver 

base : — 

First  measurement. 

Feet 

Measured  length  corrected  for  temperature  and  slope 31861. 304 

Second  measurement. 

Measured  length  corrected  for  temperature  and  slope 31863. 102 

Total  correction  applied  for  slope —1.9-4 

Total  correction  applied  for  temperature — 

To  first  measurement +  2. 54- 

To  second  measurement +  4. 67 
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Adopted  measared  length  corrected  for  tetnperatare  and 

slope 31862. 203 

Correction  for  error  in  length  of  tape 4-  6. 416 

Correction  for  reduction  to  sea-level —  7.  825 

Length  of  baseline 31869.  794 

The  uncertainty  of  this  measurement  cannot  probably  exceed  one  ten- 
thousandth.  Much  of  this  error  is  doubtless  due  to  the  incorrect  as- 
sumption of  the  relations  of  the  temperature  of  the  tape  to  that  of  an 
exposed  thermometer. 

From  this  base  the  work  was  expanded  by  gradually  increasing  tri- 
angles, with  great  care,  to  the  high  mountain-peaks  lying  to  the  west  of 
Denver. 

The  plan  adopted  in  this  work  was  to  use  the  highest  and  more  promi- 
nent peaks  as  stations,  taking  great  care  to  select  such  points  as  would 
give  a  good  system  of  well-conditioned  triangles  and  at  the  same  time, 
where  possible,  selecting  the  sharper  and  most  definite  points,  as  the^^ 
could  be  sighted  more  accurately,  especially  at  long  distances  when  the 
monuments  were  not  visible.  Where  the  points  were  not  sharp  or  well 
di'fiiied  it  was  generally  found  best  to  sight  some  object,  such  as  large 
rocks,  or  on  low  points  trees,  whose  distance  could  be  measured  from 
the  point  where  the  station  was  afterward  made.  Always  on  occupy- 
ing a  point  there  was  a  large  stone  monument  built,  which  could  be 
sighted  afterward  with  ease  at  a  distance  of  from  30  to  40  miles.  In 
nearly  all  cases  these  monuments  are  the  points  given  as  the  stations;  in 
many  cases  the  monuments  were  built  before  the  point  was  occupied^ 
aud  in  such  case  the  observations  were  reduced  to  center  of  the  monu- 
ment. 

THE  SAN  LUIS  BASE. 

When  the  triangulation  had  been  extended  into  Southwestern  Colo- 
rado, a  se^^ond  base  or  base  of  verification  was  measured  jn  the  San  Luis 
Valley  and  connected  with  the  large  triangles  of  the  principal  system 
by  a  smaller  scheme. 

The  base  is  about  5^  miles  in  length.  It  begins  on  the  eastern  ex. 
tremity  of  a  low  gravelly  ridge  on  the  north  side  of  Kerber  Creek,  near 
the  stage-road  crossing,  and  stretches  northward  diagonally  across  the 
valley,  a  distance  of  about  5^  miles. 

The  position  was  selected  by  James  T.  Gardner,  and  the  measure- 
ment conducted  by  him  with  the  assistance  of  Robert  Adams,  jr..  Pro- 
fessor Atkinson,  and  Clarence  Kelsey. 

The  total  time  occupied  in  measuring  the  base  twice  was  six  days, 
commencing  August  24, 1874.  Flags  were  placed  along  the  line  at  such 
short  intervals  that  three  were  always  in  sight  from  which  the  tape 
eoald  be  aligned  by  the  eye.  Low  stools  were  used  for  marking  the  dis- 
tances. Their  tops  were  of  2-inch  plank  and  were  1  foot  square.  Each 
^as  supported^by  four  iron  spikes  6  inches  long.  Three  of  these  stools 
12  BH 
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were  placed  on  the  line  100  feet  apart  The  Chesterman  tape  was  then 
stretched  from  th^e  initial  point  on  the  first  to  the  second  stool,  being 
pulled  straight  by  a  strain  of  16  pounds,  applied  with  a  spring-balance. 
The  100  feet  was  then  marked  on  the  top  of  the  stool  with  a  pencil-edge. 
The  tape  was  then  stretched  from  this  mark  to  the  third  stool.  Wbeo 
this  100  feet  had  been  marked  as  before,  the  first  stool  was  brought 
forward.  Each  time  that  the  tape  was  stretched,  the  bulb  of  a  sensitive 
thermometer  was  placed  against  the  under  side  of  the  tape  and  its  tem- 
perature i*ecorded.  The  difference  of  lerel  between  the  stools  was  ascer- 
tained with  a  leveling-instrument  and  rod. 

The  temperature  of  the  tape  in  the  sun,  when  the  breeze  was  light, 
was  found  to  be  5^  to  6^  higher  than  that  of  a  thermometer  exposed  to 
the  sun.     The  results  of  the  two  measurements  of  the  base  are  as 

follows : 

First  nieaaurenient 

Feet. 

Uncorrected  measurement 28534.  J?7 

Corrections  for  slope —10. 67 

Corrections  for  temperature +  1. 40 

Corrections  for  error  of  tape  from  United  States  standard 

at02o :       -2.86 

Corrected  length  of  base 28522.74 

Second  measurement 

Uncorrected  measurement 28533.  Sy."i 

Correction  for  slope —10. 67 

Correction  for  temperature +  2. 103 

Correction  for  error  of  tape  from  United   States  standard 

at62o -  2.86 

Corrected  length  of  base  28522. 5')> 

Difference  of  two  measurements 0. 18 

Adopted  mean 28522. ai 

Correction  to  sea-level — 10.  sy 

Length  of  base 28511.76 

These  two  measurements  of  this  line,  5 J  miles  long,  differ  only  about 
2  inches,  which  is  a  much  more  accurate  result  than  that  obtaiued  at 
the  Denver  base,  where  the  tape  was  laid  on  the  railroad  track  and  the 
temperature  of  a  thermometer  exposed  to  the  sun  was  assumed  to  he 
the  same  as  that  of  the  taj)e.  San  Luis  base  is  of  course  eutitled  to 
much  more  weight  than  the  Denver  base  in  the  final  adjustment  of  thr 
tiiangulatioij. 

AZIMUTH   OF   SAN  LUIS  BASE. 

For  determining  the  azimuth  of  the  base,  six  observations  were  uiadt* 
on  Polaris  at  the  north  end  of  the  base,  September  5,  and  four  observe 
tions,  September  G,  at  the  south  end  of  the  base;  six  observations iuai 
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been  taken  Angast  30,  and  ten  in  the  evening  of  August  3L.  The  mean 
of  the  observations  at  the  south  end  of  the  base,  being  reduced  to  the 
north  end,  gave  at  the  north  end — 

The  azimuth  of  base  by  south-end  observations 340^  49'  29^'.  32 

The  azimuth  of  base  by  north-end  observation 340^  49'  24''.  62 

In  connecting  the  triangulation  brought  down  from  the  Denver  base 
with  the  expansion  from  the  San  Lais  base,  it  was  found  that  there  was 
a  difference  of  9^  inches  to  the  mile  in  length  between  the  two  systems, 
that  from  Denver  being  the  great.er.  This  difference  is  due,  no  doubt, 
partly  to  the  errors  in  measurements  of  the  two  bases,  and  in  the  accn- 
malating  errors  of  the  work  as  brought  from  Denver.  In  this  scheme 
Pike's  Peak  enters  as  one  of  the  principal  points,  and  owing  to  its  very 
llat  topi  it  was  difficult  to  locate  with  a  great  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  accuracy  of  the  triangulation  may  be  judged  by  the  closure  of 
triangles;  the  observed  angles  of  each  triangle  should  sum  up  to  180^ 
i>lQS  the  spherical  excess. 

The  first  sixteen  complete  triangles  used  in  expanding  from  the  Den- 
ver base  to  the  high  mountain-peaks,  summed  up  with  a  mean  error 
of  closure  o^  six  and  four-tenths  seconds,  and  the  forty-seven  triangles 
used  in  carrying  the  work  as  far  south  as  the  San  Luis  base  and  west 
to  the  Holy  Gross,  had  a  mean  error  of  closure  of  ten  and  three-tenths 
seconds  (10".3). 

In  the  whole  scheme  of  triangulation  of  Colorado,  there  has  been  used 
in  the  determination  of  the  occupied  stations  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  complete  triangles,  with  a  mean  error  of  closure  of  thirteen  and 
three-tenths  seconds  (13".3). 

These  errors  may  be  considered  small  when  we  consider  that  natural 
points  were  used  as  stations,  and  that  the  angles  were  taken  with  an 
8-inch  theodolite,  whose  circle  was  graduated  only  to  ten  seconds  of 
arc  and  reading  to  five  seconds. 

METHOD  OF   ADJUSTING  THE  TRIANGULATION. 

I  present  below  a  general  description  of  the  methods  used  in  the  ad- 
justment of  the  work,  omitting  the  minor  details.  In  expanding  the 
work  from  the  measured  bases,  signals  were  established,  forming  as 
nearly  equilateral  triangles  as  possible,  and  the  observations  on  these 
were  repeated  several  times  on  different  parts  of  the  circle.  The  errors 
of  closure  in  this  way  were  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  this  small  error 
iu  the  first  triangles  was  distributed  equally  among  the  three  angles. 
After  locating  some  two  or  three  points  in  this  manner,  they  were  then 
connected  with  the  mountain  stations,  on  which  monuments  had  been 
l)reviously  built,  in  order  that  they  might  be  more  accurately  sighted,  in 
the  following  manner : 

Having  established  these  outside  points,  we  then  have  as  many  differ- 
ent bases  from  which  to  compute  the  next  point ;  so  we  proceeded  by 
simply  computing  all  the  triangles  we  have  on  Mount  Ouray,  throwing 
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all  the  errors  of  closure  at  the  point  soaght ;  that  is,  simply  asiug  ih 
uncorrected  foresights,  except  the  deduction  of  spherical  excess;  after 
calculating  all  the  triangles  in  this  manner,  make  a  plot  of  the  inter 
sections  of  these  lines  as  calculated,  say  on  a  scale  of  two  feet  to  one 
inch  (that  being  the  scale  used  in  plotting  those  at  Ouray);  see  Figure 
1,  Plate  35. 

Now,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  lines  do  not  meet  at  a  given  point,  a^ 
they  should  if  the  work  was  perfect.  All  other  things  being  equal,  tbt 
most  probable  location  of  the  point  would  be  in  the  center  of  gravity  m 
the  small  triangles  which  are  formed  at  the  point  by  the  intersections. 
But  there  are  some  other  things  which  are  important  in  determining  Hm 
most  probable  position,  such  as  the  closure  of  the  ditt'erent  triaugIe^. 
the  value  of  dififereut  sights,  &c. 

Taking  such  things  into  consideration  as  may  be  regarded  worthy  «»i 
note,  we  choose  a  point,  as  at  Ouray,  Fig.  1,  where  the  two  sights  cro>> 
from  Station  23  and  Station  24,  as  the  most  probable  position  of  tb»f 
station  on  Mount  Ouray,  now  we  calculate  the  necessary  swings  frou; 
Hunt's  Peak  and  north  end  base  to  make  those  lines  meet  the  others  at 
the  chosen  point. 

Apply  these  correections  to  the  angles  at  Hunt's  and  north  bast-, 
recalculate  the  triangles,  and  we  have  the  point  Ouray  located. 

It  will  be  seeu  that,  although  the  triangles  on  Mount  Ouray  are  fixed. 
we  have  not  yet  distributed  the  errors  at  the  point  Ouray.  For  iustanct^. 
we  have  yet  an  error  of  closure  in  the  triangle  Hunt's,  Station  2  > 
Mount  Ouray,  of  +  2";  in  the  triangle  Hunt's,  Station  24,  Ouray,  o: 
4-3";  and  in  triangle  Hunt's,  north  base,  Ouray,  an  error  of  —  0. 
!Now,  how  much  of  this  error  is  due  to  sighting  Hunt's,  north  ba^e. 
Station  23,  or  Station  24  is  not  settled.  The  following  arbitrary  methoc 
was  used  in  distributing  these  errors: — 

First.  It  will  be  seen  that  if  any  one  of  these  backsights  becoiuf 
fixed,  the  others  of  necessity  are  fixed  also,  as  the  angles  between  theL 
are  already  fixed  by  the  location  of  the  point.  If  we  assume  a  series o! 
swings,  say  of  the  sight  from  Ouray  to  Hunt's,  and  tabulate  the  re^sul: 

m 

as  below,  we  get  a  series  of  columns  of  swings,  each  one  of  which  wii 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  angles  at  Ouray,  and  give  a  possible  nr 
rangement  of  the  swings : — 

Table  of  stvinga  from  Mount  Ouray. 


II 


II 


II 


Hunt's 

North  ba^e 

Station  23 


)•«•»••• 


-5  -4  -3 

-1  1  -2  -3 

+  7  1  +61  H5 

Station  24 1     +8  +7  +6 


21 


19 


17 


II 

" 

n 

'/  . 

1 
II  ' 

-2 

-1 

-0 

41 

+  2 

-4 

-5  , 

-6 

-5 

-4 

+  4 

+3  ' 

+  2 

+  1 

+0 

+  5 

+4 

+3 

+2 

+  1 

15 

13  , 

11 

9  . 

1 

7 

1 

II 

+  3 
-3 

li' 

7a 


+  4 

■^  m 

-2 
-I 


Adding  up  these  columns,  we  get  the  aggregate  swings  each  wonli 
re^iuire.  Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  best  to  select  the  column  wbio{> 
gives  the  least  aggregate  of  swings,  which  in  this  case  is  marked  a ;  be: 
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.here  maj  sometimes  be  reasons  why  one  point  is  more  liable  to  error 
than  the  others,  and  in  that  case  another  column  may  be  selected  if  itn 
sam  dififers  but  little  from  the  smaller  sum ;  as  a  rnle,  it  is  best  always 
to  choose  the  column  that  gives  the  least  aggregate  swing.  These  cor- 
rections, both  fore  and  back,  shoald  be  recorded  immediately  in  some 
convenient  form,  as  they  are  taken  to  accoant  in  all  subsequent  triangles 
in  which  these  sides  enter.  In  this  manner  the  work  is  carried  on  from 
station  to  station  until  all  are  located. 

The  method  of  plotting  the  results  as  calculated  from  the  uncorrected 
foresights  I  consider  a  very  good  check  on  the  previous  work,  as  any 
erroneous  location  in  the  previous  work  must  appear  at  the  new  point 

Figure  4,  Plate  35,  represents  the  foresight  intersections  as  plotted 
from  the  preliminary  calculations  for  the  location  of  Mount  Bito  Alto 
All  of  these  sights  come  within  a  circle  of  about  5  feet  diameter,  the 
center  of  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  most  probable  position,  and  the 
sights  were  accordingly  swung  to  that  point. 

Figure  5  represents  the  condition  of  the  foresight  intersections  on 
Summit  Peak.  Here  we  have  one  of  the  widest  ranges  occurring  in  the 
calculations  of  the  work  of  1376,  and  this  is  probably  due  to  this  point 
presenting  a  broad  top  as  seen  from  the  northeast,  and  all  of  the  sights 
from  that  direction  are  taken  from  a  long  distance ;  but  as  four  out  of 
the  eight  sights  used  meet  very  nearly,  those  triangles  sum  up  very 
close  to  180^,  while  the  triangles  containing  the  sights  from  Mount  Rito 
Alto,  Hunt's,  Stations  24  and  28,  sum  up  too  large.  I  assumed  the 
error  to  be  mostly  on  those  sights,  and  was  convinced  that  the  intersec- 
tions of  the  sights  from  Blanca  and  South  River  Peaks  are  correct,  ac- 
coi-dingly  swung  the  other  sights  to  that  point. 

Figure  6  represents  the  sights  as  plotted  on  Rio  Grande  Pyramid,  and 
the  small  triangle  the  point  chosen  as  the  station.  Figure  3  shows  the 
condition  of  sights  on  West  Elk  Peak. 

Figure  2  gives  the  intersections  on  Mount  Wilson.  The  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  this  point  makes  it  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
previous  work  that  occurs  in  the  whole  system,  although  it  was  only  oc- 
cupied  as  a  secondary  station.  But  it  was  sighted  from  every  direction, 
and  the  various  points  from  which  it  was  sighted  were  more  or  less  located 
by  a  different  series  of  triangles.  The  arrow-point  shows  from  which  di- 
rection the  sight  was  taken,  and  the  name  of  the  point  from  which  it  was 
taken  is  placed  on  the  other  end  of  the  line,  or,  in  other  words,  nearest 
the  station.  All  of  these  sights  meet  within  a  small  area  except  one, 
and  that  being  so  much  out  as  compared  with  the  others,  it  is  probable 
that  some  error  was  made  in  sighting  from  that  station  ;  therefore  it  was 
given  no  weight  in  the  final  location  of  the  point.  Many  more  exam- 
ples might  be  given,  but  these  few  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  work,  and  will  also  serve  to  illustrate  the  general 
method  of  adjustment. 

1  consider  the  foregoing  method  of  adjustment  very  simple,  and,  at 
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the  same  time,  sufficiently  accarate  for  the  class  of  work  to  which  ic  ij 
applied. 

The  primary  object  of  this  triaugulatiou  is  to  locate  points  at  sb 
intervals,  upon  which  the  topographical  work  could  be  based,  and  t 
these  points  should  be  located  with  such  a  degree  of  accuracy  that  t 
errors  would  not  be  appreciable  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  on 
maps,  the  scale  being  four  miles  to  one  inch,  and  I  believe  that  this 
,  been  fully  accomplished. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  a  general  plot  of  the  triangnlati 
all  of  the  occupied  stations  are  given,  and  a  few  of  the  located  poin 
1  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  give  the  numerous  points  that  ha 
been  located  by  foresight  intersections,  as  it  would  only  serve  to  ma 
the  plot  more  confusing. 

The  latitudes  and  longitudes  are  based  on  the  stations  located  for 
by  the  kind  co-operation  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  at  Denv 
Colorado  Springs,  and  Trinidad,  and  have  been  computed  from  th 
points. 

Azimuths  have  been  taken  at  intervals  over  the  whole  system. 

Below  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  primary  points,  with  their  latitude!  . 
longitudes,  and  elevations ;  also,  a  table  of  azimuths  and  distances  frol.  / 
each  station  to  the  surrounding  points.    The  azimuths  are  given  frot 
the  south  line  as  zero  around  to  the  right;  the  distances  in  miles  ail| 
decimals  thereof. 


^ 


Plate  35. 


f 


± 


10 


90 


Scale  qf/eet. 
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A  IM  of  the  primary  tr'nugnlation-sfationRf  with  their  latitudi'Ji,  longHadea^  and  elevation h 

above  sea-leveL 


Names  of  points. 


Latitudes.       Longitudes. 


Elevations. 


// 


Kast  end  of  Denver  base-Hue  . 
Wf«t  end  of  Denver  base-line. 

Derrick  Station 

Drv  Creek  Station 

South  Boulder  Peak 

Mount  Morrison 

Long's  Peak 

Mount  Kvans 

Tor rey's  Peak 

Park  View  Peak 

Mount  Powell 

Mount  Lincoln 

Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross. . 

Mount  Harvard 

Pike's  Peak 

Mount  Ouray 

Station  24 

Station  2:i 

Hunt's  Peak 

Mount  Rito  Alto 

Station  28 

Clayton  Cone 

Agency  Peak 

North  end  San  Luis  baise 

South  end  San  Luis  base 

Blanca  Peak 

Culebra  Peak 

Fisher's  Peak 

Summit  Peak • 

South  River  Peak 

San  Luis  Peak 

Vncompabgre  Peak 

Rio  Grande  Pyramid 

Hesperis  Peak 

Ahajo  Peak 

Mouut  Peale 

Lone  Cone ..• 

West  Elk  Peak 

Suo  w-mass  Mountain 

Lnon  Peak 

North  ifamPeak 

Mount  Princeton 

Massive  Mountain 

Platte  Peak 

Crestone  Peak 

Costilla  Peak 

East  Spanish  Peak 

West  Spanish  Peak 

I'tePeak 

Sau  Juan  Needle 

Mount  Wilson 

Mount  Sneffels 

PaR<i8aPeak 

Banded  Peak J 

Station  HI 

Station  33 , 

Sopris  Peak ' 

l<'i  Plata  Monntaiu 


39  45 
39  46 
39  43 

:«  56 

39  57 

39  40 

40  15 
39  :^ 

39  38 

40  19 
'Sd  45 
39  2f 
39  2f 
38  55 
38  50 
lis  25 

:i8  19 

38  16 
38  23 
38  13 

37  55 

38  12 
38  16 
lis  19 


38  15 

37  34 

37  07 

37  05 

37  21 

37  34 

37  59 

38  04 

37  40 

37  26 

m  50 

38  26 

:i7  53 

38  43 

39  07 

39  04 

39  23 

38  45 

38  39 

39  15 

37  58 

36  50 

37  23 

37  22 

37  17 

36  41 

37  50 

38  00 

37  26 

37  06 

37  02 

:w  01 

39  15 

3!»  01 

52. 2 
22.7 

54. 8 
57.0 
15.6 
12.4 
20.8 
21.3 
37.4 
52. 2 
41.1 
09.1 
05.2 
32. 2 
27.3 
26.1 
3^.2 
34.6 
03.3 
14.2 
18.1 

58. 2 
3rf.7 

40. 3 
14.0 
43.5 
25.1 
59.6 
07.3 
31.7 
16.8 
23.0 
52.2 
44.2 
21.7 
1H.5 
19.2 
09.2 

n.9 

5L0 
16.6 
0L3 
44.7 

40.5 
05.3 
06.0 
40.5 
37.6 
02.5 
15.2 
26.  4 
19.0 
43.1 
21.6 
30.6 
27.8 

52. 9 
50.  3 


104  47 
lt)4  54 
104  57 

104  55 

105  17 
105  12 
105  36 
105  lis 

105  48 

106  07 
106  20 
106  06 
106  28 
106  19 

105  02 

106  13 
106  12 
106  06 
105  50 

105  45 

106  32 

105  55 

106  51 
105  59 
105  57 
105  28 

105  10 

104  27 

106  41 
106  58 

106  55 

107  27 

107  23 

108  05 

109  27 
109  13 
108  15 
107  11 
107  03 
107  50 

107  51 
106  14 

106  28 

105  05 
105  34 

105  13 
104  54 
104  59 

108  46 
108  49 

107  59 
107  47 
107  03 

106  37 
106  li7 

106  .55 

107  10 
10(i  2-i 


n 

39. 2 

25.  3 
08.  9  I 
51.8  ' 
42.1  I 
55.  3  I 
3>^.2  I 
21.  9  : 

01.1  I 

53.2  I 
10.2 

26.  H  I 
39.1  . 

01.3  ' 
25.6 
15.7  I 
52.  9  I 
00.  6  i 

30.5  1 

10.1  ' 
16.4 

29.3  ' 

47.6  I 

04.4  ' 
07.0 
55.4 
56.3 
31.9 
35.4 
40.2 
39.2 
30.1 
19.2 
02.2 
29.7 
32.4 
04.4 
44.2 
45.5 
24.7 
43.8 
19.2 
13.6 
49.0 
54.0 
09.4 
59.9 
24.3 
24.9 
50.4 
16.9 
18.7 

47.2  I 

24.5  ' 

31.6  I 
11.4  I 

21.1  1 

09.2  i 


Veet. 


5, 

200 

5, 

200 

5 

,:«)0 

5 

,500 

8 

533 

7 

,9(M} 

14 

,271 

14 

,  3:w) 

14 

,336 

12 

433 

13 

,  398 

14 

,296 

14, 

176 

14 

:to 

14 

,147 

14, 

,043 

13 

,200 

12 

,000 

12 

,446 

12 

,9H9 

12 

,3r)0 

9 

,  .500 

12 

,120 

7 

,800 

7 

,800 

14 

,413 

14 

,079 

9 

,460 

13 

,323 

13 

,160 

14, 

100 

14, 

2:^ 

13, 

773 

13 

,135 

11 

,000 

13, 

,004 

P^< 

761 

12, 

920 

13 

,961 

.   10, 

,954 

10, 

973 

14, 

,199 

14, 

368 

9, 

,348 

14, 

233 

12, 

634 

12, 

720 

13 

,  620 

9, 

,884 

14, 

,280 

14 

,158 

12 

,674 

12 

,860 

12 

,043 

14 

,000 

12, 

,972 

14 

,311 
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A  l%$i  of  some  of  ike  m&re  important  places  in  Colorado,  wUh  their  approximaie  IatU»de*y 

longitudes,  and  eJevations  above  sea-level. 


Names. 


Latitndes. 


BlftckHawk 

Breokenridge 

Bonlder 

CaQon  City 

Conejos 

Cariboo 

Centreville 

Castello's  Ranch 

Colorado  Springs  United  States  Coast-Sar- 

▼ey  Station 

Denver  United  States  Coast-Sorvey  Station 

Denver  Sohool-hoase 

Del  Norte 

Dayton 

Evans'  Ranch,  in  Estes  Park 

Fort  Garland 

Fair  Play 

Georgetown ' ,  . 

Greeley | 

Golden ' 

Granite 

Gold  Hill " 

Hot  Springs,  Middle  Park i 

Idaho I 

Lake  City , 

Los  Pifios  Agency i 

Longniont ' 

Malta ! 

Middle  Bonlder i 

Notrites  Tierra  Aniarilla j 

Paeblo 1 

ParrottCity | 

Rosita 

Sagnaohe ' 

Silverton 

Trinidad  United  States  Coast-Survey  Sta- 
tion   

Uoconipahgre  agency 

White  Kiver  agency 


o     /        '* 

39  48  00 

39  29  00 

40  00  42 

38  26  48 

37  06  53 

39  59  48 

38  42  48 
38  57  00 


38  50 

39  45 
39  45 
37  41 

39  04 

40  22 

37  25 
39  13 

39  41 

40  25 
39  45 

39  02 

40  03 
40  04 

39  44 
•38  01 

38  11 

40  09 

39  13 
39  57 

36  42 
38  16 

37  20 

38  06 
38  05 
37  48 


00.3 

21.8 

00.7 

00 

48 

30 

31 

29 

45 

24 

30 

00 

54 

48 

54 

54 

37 

30 

42 

38 

11 

36 

39 

00 

43 

42 


37  10  13.8 

38  17  15 

.39  59  06 


Longitudes,   j  Elevationn. 


o   '   " 

105  29  12 

106  02  18 
105  16  3n 

105  13  51 

106  01  10 

105  34  24 

106  03  18 
105  17  12 


104  49 
104  59 

104  59 
106  21 
106  22 

105  29 
105  25 
105  59 
105  42 

104  41 

105  12 

106  00 

105  23 

106  05 
105  30 

107  18 
J  06  49 

105  05 

106  19 

105  30 

106  32 

104  33 

108  05 

105  50 

106  08 

107  39 


07.6 
33.5 
23.4 
24 

00 
09 
47 
39' 
06 
06 
39 
18 
18 
32 
39 
42 
.36 
34 
45 
22 
52 
48 
00 
12 
30 
48 


104  30  07. 5 
107  47  18 
107  48  24 


Feei. 

7,975 
9.490 
5,536 
5.2t» 

7,RKI 

9,  wr> 

7,»:<00 


5.990 
5, 240 
5,240 
7,750 
9,441 
7,400 
7, 945 
9.964 
8;530 
4,779 
5, 7-29 

??,4fi:: 
7,700 

7,5^^ 
H.oTjO 
9, 290 
4,957 
9, 71H» 

7.4HI 

4, 7o:^ 

-r.mi 

7, 745 

9, 4(H) 

6, 100 
6,4<'0 

6,490 


Azimuths  and  distances  from  east  end  of  Denver  base  to — 


Names. 


Azininths.   ,   Distance^^* 


Pike's  Peak \  11  46  24 

Platte  Peak 25  06  31 

Derrick    ,  75  05  iiO 

Mount  Morrison 73  57  23 

West  base  95  35  47  i 

South  Boulder  Peak \  116  20  55  , 

Dry  Creek  »Station |  150  18  08  , 


mi 


rft. 


38.  'Mi^ 
8. 75K4 

23.  %ri 
6. 0341 

29.  t)720 

14.  t>7l>'2 
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Azimuths  and  distances  from 

ujest  end 

of 

Denver 

base  to— 

» 

Names. 

AzimDths. 

DiBtauces. 

Platte  Peak 

O      1      II 

16  06  48 

40  29  03 

66  44  33 

121  21  43 

173  59  52 

275  31  31 

Miles. 
36.7356 

Derrick 

3. 7274 

Moimt  MorrisoD  ...... ......  ....•• .  ....... ...... ...... ...... 

17.8974 

§oatb  Boolder  Peak 

24.1242 

Drv  Creek  Station  ...... . ...... ......  ....•• ...... .... ...... 

12.2203 

East  l>a8e  ...... ...... ....... ...... ...... ...... ...... ...... 

6.0341 

• 

Azimuilis  and  distances  from  Derrick  to — 


Names. 


Platte  Peak 

Mount  Evans 

Mount  Morrison 

South  Boulder  Peak 
Dry  Creek  Station  . . 

West  base 

East  base 


Azimuths.   '   Distances. 


13  25  51 
65  10  31 
73  09  52 
120  12  36 
144  19  05 
180  26  57 
214  59  07 


Miles, 
33. 3759 
37.9258 
14. 6479 
fe.  8186 
15. 0314 
3.7273 
8. 7224 


Azimuths  and  distances  from  Dry  Creek  Station  to — 


Names. 


Derrick 

Pike's  Peak 

Platte  Peak 

Mount  Morrison  . . . 

Mount  Evans 

fSouth  Boulder  Peak 

Long's  Peak 

E'lst  base 

West  base 


Azimuths. 

Distances. 

0      /      '/ 

Miles. 

4  19  54 

15. 0314 

4  23  03 

10  37  15 

38  14  51 

24.4825 

57  11  14 

45. 1500 

91  09  55 

19.  :i257 

120  38  52 

41. 7524 

330  12  14 

14. 6702 

353  58  14 

12. 2203 

Azimuths  and  distances  from  South  Boulder  Peak  to — 


Names. 


Azimuths,  i  Distances. 


Mount  Evans t  36 

Long's  Peak i  141 

DryCreek  Station 270 

Kwt  base I  296 

West  base !  301 

I^errick I  309 

^^hool-house I  310 

Platte  Peak 347 

Mount  Morrison  ...< 347 


i'ike'uPeak I    349 


/     // 

Miles. 

09  04 

31.1501 

17  48 

28. 682:i 

55  56 

19.  .S260 

01  03 

29. 6720 

06  OS 

24. 1242 

59  25 

23.8H6 

50  51 

21.4J-47 

28  40 

46  55 

20.  657() 

51  00 

716 
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Azimuths  and  di9tanc€9  from  Mount  Morrison  to — 


Names. 


Mount  EvaoR 

ToiT«y '«  Peak 

Long's  Peak 

Soath  Bonlder  Peak 
Dry  Creek  Station  . . 

School-boime 

West  base 

Derrick 

East  base 

Pike's  Peak 

Platte  Peak 


Azimnths.     Distano 


1 
0   /   // 

MUt*. 

76  15  46 

23, 2l»U 

W  55  37 

32. 12-jr; 

152  40  34 

45.  fjiL^u:; 

167  49  56 

20.  U'Ct. 

218  03  55 

24.  4- > 

245  14  33 

13.  •/:*.»••.' 

246  '32  04 

17.  ?IC.. 

252  59  47 

14. 6i::^ 

25,'?  40  :J6 

2:5.:'4r; 

350  37  01 

57.V*u> 

347  Id  37 

2?i.l^»*.. 

Asimuihs  and  diatances  from  Long's  Peak  to— 


Names. 


Azimnths.     DistaDce>. 


I 

Mount  Evans ,  1 

Torrey's  Peak 14 

Mount  Lincoln ,  23 

Mountain  of  tbe  Holy  Cross 40 

Mount  Powell I  4H 

Park  View  Peak •  100 

Clark's  Peak ,  145 

Dry  Creek  Station 200 

South  Boulder  Peak |  321 

Mount  Morrison ■  3^^ 

Pike's  Peak !  342 


54 
Mi 
08 
34 
41 
52 
44 
13 
06 
26 
29 


,55 
45 
54 
53 
2H 
14 
40 
15 
14 
11 
32 


t 


Mih 

46. 

Ali. 

67. 

71. 

51. 

28. 

29. 

41. 

2f). 

45. 
102. 


A. 
tw.v 

4-i'>4 

Oiril 

7r-M 
24i:^ 


Azimuths  and  distances  from  Park  View  Ptak  to— 


Names. 


Mount  Powell 

Mountain  of  the-  Holy  Cross 
Snow-mass  Mountain  ...... 

Mount  Zirkol 

Clark's  Peak 

Long's  Peak 

Mount  Evans 

To.rrey's  Peak 

Mount  Lincoln 


Azimuths. 


o   '   '/ 

15  30  15 
17  16  44 
30  59  44 
139  53  14 
209  36  01 
2^  32  01 
332  48  14 
340  30  43 
358  54  34 


Distancfts 


Mife». 

40. 77:>- 

"97.*ii^i 
45. 2i>:t. 
21. 94::? 
28.  Oi>.>I 
57.46«'e 
50. 274:? 
67.52^ 
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Azimuths  and  distances  from  Mount  Evans 

to— 

Names. 

Azimuths. 

Distances. 

1 

Moiiut  RitoAUo 

c       f      t/ 

3  54  06 

11  11  13 

21  27  58 

29  15  59 

:i8  39  16 

57  01  13 

79  41  28 

111  41  33 

153  07  12 

181  53  49 

215  56  27 

236  24  39 

254  44  34 

256  00  25 

277  52  49 

327  54  05 

to— 

Miles. 

Hunt's  Peak 

MoaDt  Ouray 

Mount  Princeton 

Mount  Harvard 

58. 4479 
29.8788 
45. 5439 
10. 1900 
57.4602 
46.  0061 
31. 1501 
45. 1500 
37. 9258 

23.2914 

• 

Monnt  Lincoln , 

Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross , 

T»>rre v's Peak 

Park  View  Peak 

Long's  Peak 

8'mtb  Braider  Peak , 

Drv  Creek  Station 

D^Trick 

Monnt  Morrison  ...... .-.(. 

Platte  Peak 

60. 7968 

Names.                                                  Azimuths. 

Distances. 

Hunt's  Peak 

0     /    ft 

4  27  43 

14  36  32 

20  17  50 

2H  33  57 

37  46  49 

71  14  36 

106  30  37 

160  42  10 

194  28  08 

266  32  45 

291  34  04 

322  47  46 

357  58  10 

Miles, 

Mount  Ourav ...- -.. 

Mount  Princeton  -. ' - 

56.3247 
25.3864 
37. 2951 
28.8329 
50.2743 
43. 6219 
32.1226 
10.1900 
69.2939 

Mount  Lincoln ..4 

Mount  Powell 

Look's  Peak 

Mount  Evans.... 

Mount  Rito  Alto 

Azimuths  and  distances  from  Mount  Powell 

to— 

1 
Azimuths. 

Distances. 

Monnt  of  the  Hoi v  Cross - 

0    /    // 

20  28  30 
41  30  56 

MiUs. 
21.5940 
58.8606 
85.4079 
40. 7758 
62.2896 
76. 0947 
51.4254 
28.8329 
30  7364 

Snow-mass  Mountain 

N<irtb  Mam 

72  56  57 
195  21  40 

Park  View  Peak : 

Clark's  Peak 

200  16  58 

Mount  Zirkel...... ...... ...... . 

165  59  15 
228  12  46 
286  10  43 
336  30  12 
356  27  51 

Long's  Peak 

Torrey's  Peak 

Mount  Lincoln 

Mount  Ourav  ...... 

Mount  Harvard 

:J58  57  50 

57.6647 

718 
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Azimuihti  and  disfancea  fr&m  Mountain  of  ike  Holy  Cnof  U 


Names. 


Soow-mass  MonntaiD.. 

Sopris  Peak 

North  Mam 

Monnt  Powell 

LoDg^B  Peak 

Torrey'g  Peak 

MoHDt  Evans 

Moant  Linoolo 

Monnt  Harvard 

Massive  Mountain  . . . , 


Azimoths. 


52  45 

69  40 
86  11 
200  23 
220  00 
250  49 
259  06 
291  47 
346  58 
359  02 


03 
47 
37 
05 
52 
21 
54 
55 
25 
21 


Distancea. 


39.4744 

39.6«« 
74.2S<I1 
21.5940 
71.2500 
37.2951 
45.54.'C) 
21.3469 
3H.4013 
19.2713 


Azimniks  and  distances  from  Mount  Lincoln  to— 


Names. 


Azimuths.   |   DistanocK 

I 


o      ' 

Monnt  Onray 5  29 

Mount  Princeton 9  40 

Mount  Harvard 20  58 

La  Plata  Mountain 41  16 

Massive  Mountain 60  02 

Snow-mass  Mountain 72  55 

Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross 112  02 

Mount  Pow«»ll .* ;  156  :J8 

Park  View  Peak '  178  54 

Louff's  Peak 202  49 

Torrey'sPeak ;  217  35 

Mount  Evans 236  42 

Pike's  Peak 301  15 

Mount  Rito  Alto 346  06 

Hunt's  Peak 352  20 


1 

II 

J#ii««. 

4] 

55 

42.  VArl 

55  , 

31.  r,i- 

18  ■ 

29.493t» 

56 

22.5;>I 

44  , 

53.b7:») 

01  , 

21. 34ti9 

57  ' 

30.7364 

49 

67. 5222 

09  i 

67.6.SV 

44 

25.  :H4 

42 

29.87-- 

23 

67. 3:{yti 

51     . 

09 

67.  :w:o 

Az\mui)i%  and  distances  from  Mount  Harvard  to — 


Names. 


Azimuths.     Distanct*^. 


o 

Station  2j^ 9 

SanLiiis  Peak 27 

Agency  Peak J 33 

Uucompahgre  Peak 46 

Snow-maHK  Monntain 108 

La  Plata  Mountain 131 

Massive  Mountain 155 

Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross 167 

Mount  Powell 178 

Mount  Lincoln 200 

Torrey's  Peak 2(H 

Mount  Evans 218 

Pike's  Peak 274 

Green  Horn  Mountain 317 

Mount  Rito  Alto ;W7 

Hunt's  Peak 331 

Mount  Princeton 340 

Mount  Ouray 351 


/      // 

ifi/n(. 

53  19 

70. 2i>4 

18  24 

72. 64T- 

Xi  31 

5:1 7-AU 

48  33 

.S5. 34?'J 

42  45 

42.  aw 

31  52 

1U.9:C^ 

26  51 

19. 9b.V» 

03  3:i 

:k«.  4ui:; 

57  34 

57.  ft*47 

49  31 

31.,V.>^- 

13  59 

o«;,:w4: 

11  56 

5^,  4471* 

25  14 

_69.(»iJ:i' 

03  01 

10l.-Jt>4 

41  11 

57. 4'24- 

21  3ii 

42.  mi 

43  03 

12.  H»y> 

26  28 

34.9^*' 
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Azimuths  and  distavocB  from  Pike*s  Peak  to — 


Names. 


Azimuths. 


O       I       II 

Mount  Rito  Alto j  42  15  21 

Hont'sPeak I  57  24  25 

MonntOuray |  66  06  30 

Moant  Princeton 84  50  12 

MoantHarvard 95  14  02 

MonntLincoln 121  55  32 

Torrey'sPeak... 143  16  48 

MoQutEvans 148  15  51 

Long'sPeak 162  50  12 

Mount  Morrison 170  43  35 

Northwest  comer  signal-house 306  15  21 

Fisher's  Peak w 345  01  19 

West  Spanish  Peak 358  26  36 


Distances. 


MiJes, 
57. 6416 
58.0755 
70.0541 
64.9754 
69.0670 
67.3390 
69.2939 
60.7968 

J02. 2415 

57. 9658 

0.0311 

124. 2428 

101.0347 


Azimuths  and  distances  from  Mount  Ouray  to — 


Names. 

Azimuths. 

Distances. 

Conc'ios  Peak...... ..-,.. 

O       /      II 

13  43  04 

19  23  16 

26  34  28 

35  26  57 

52  12  03 

54  17  11 

70  36  20 

73  48  47 

111  24  14 

136  50  11 

171  30  01 

245  21  30 

280  08  54 

297  13  31 

298  43  16 
316  39  09 
325  05  44 
327  09  50 
357  04  55 

MiUs. 

80. 4r06 

Summit  Peak .............................................. 

78.2971 

Station  28 

38. 6946 

South  River  Peak ......: 

71. 621H 

San  Luis  Peak ..... 

48. 80€0 

Station  33 

46. 9518 

UocomDahfirre  Peak ........... 

71.51IVJ 

Asencv  Peak 

36. 3576 

West  Elk  Peak 

56.5627 

Snow-mass  Mountain,  ...................................... 

66. 1018 

Mount Hary ard .... ........................ ....... .......... 

34. 9895 

Pike's  Peak 

70.0541 

Hunt's  Peak 

15. 3994 

North  base : 

14. 4470 

Mount  Rito  Alto 

29. 0479 

West  Spanish  Peak 

98.6668 

B  anca  Peak 

70. 8794 

S  ation  23 

12. 1158 

Station  24 

6.7502 

720 
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Azimuth*  and  dUtanct*  from  Station  24  to — 


Names. 


AzimnthA.      DistaneeL 


I    ° 

Conejos  Peak 15 

Summit  Peak 21 

Station  28 1      32 

South  River  Peak I      39 

San  Luis  Peak I      59 

Station  33 |      61 

Uncompabgre  Peak |      75 

Agency  Peak i      84 

West  Elk  Peak I     117 

140 
177 
254 
286 
298 
305 
307 
313 
321 


1/ 


Snow-mass  Mountain 

Mount  Ouray 

Hunt's  Peak 

Mount  Rito  Alto 

Station  23 

Crestone 

Clayton  Cone 

West  Spanish  Peak  . . 
Blanca  Peak 


13  16 
25  46 
21  37 

04  01 

13  41 
45  24 
55  21 
30  19 
19  30 
20:(6 

05  09 
47  34 
01  41 
54  53 
25  39 

14  09 
58  44 
57  37 


I 


74. '.tT' 
71 W*. 

45.i^».' 

69.!*'' 
.15.  A  A' 

71.  >r 

6.  ::■•'. 

15.  ivr 

2a  14*4 

7.11-^4 

42.41'^ 

12.5:»4> 


Azimuths  and  distances  from  Station  23  to— 


Names. 


Azimuths.     Distaoctt>. 


Station  28 

San  Luis  Peak 

Station  33 

Uncompabgre  Peak 

Station  24 

Mount  Ouray 

Hunt's  Peak 

North  base 

South  base 

Mount  Rito  Alto.. 
Clayton  Cone 


o  /  // 

1 

1  Mitfi- 

44  28  02 

!   34. 1<^'I 

66  30  00 

49.:iV^ 

69  02  06 

47.S^4.' 

79  43  45 

75.  ti^-^ 

119  01  36 

7.11:?^ 

147  16  48 

12.  ll^-^ 

229  06  50 

11.  li^'^ 

240  28  56 

7.  '^V 

280  49  35 

M.*<V' 

281  25  13 

19. 'r-' 

317  58  18 

5. 5S11 

Azimuths  and  distances  ftvm  Clayton  Cone  to — 


Names. 


i  Azimuths.  ,  Disunct^ 


// 


Station  24 

Station  23 

North  base 

Hunt's  Peak 

South  base I    238  59  06 

Mount  Rito  Alto i    268  49  15 


92  44  37 
138  02  22 
198  21  13 
202  49  52 


It  .Vi'^' 

5.rv<n 

15.  W'-' 
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Azimuths  cmd  distances  from  north  end  of  San  Luis  base  to — 


Names. 


Clayton  Cone 

citation  23 » 

MoQut  Ouray 

Hunt's  Peak 

MouDt  RitoAlto 

B)aDoaPeak 

Soath  base 


Azimuths. 

Distances. 

O      1       II 

18  19  00 
60  30  46 
117  22  20 
210  49  57 
300  20  50 
331  52  16 

Miles, 
8. 1149 
7. 2213 

14. 4470 
4.5304 

14. 6108 

340  49  27 

5. 399955 

Azimuths  and  distances  from  south  end  of  San  Luis  hase  to — 


Names. 

Azimuths. 

Distances. 

Clayton  Cone 

• 

O      1       II 

58  58  06 
100  52  38 
160  50  40 
183  30  36 
281  54  41 
330  59  04 

Miles, 
5. 0472 

Station  23 

8.2065 

North  base - 

5. 399955 

Hunt's  Peak 

9. 0072 

Mount  RitoAlto 

11.0727 

Blauca  Peak 

Azimuths  and  distances  from  Hunlis  Peak  to — 


Names. 

Azimuths. 

Distances. 

South  base  ................................. ............ 

o      /      /.' 

3  30  59 

22  49  14 

24  34  53 

30  13  04 

30  51  33 

45  41  06 

49  10  16 

'63  19  12 

65  18  23 

74  57  44 

100  19  18 

151  35  40 

159  02  38 

172  25  19 

184  22  13 

236  49  58 

317  38  35 

335  32  54 

Miles. 
9.0072 

Clayton  Cone 

12. 5760 

Coneios  Peak 

82.8471 

Summit  Peak.... -. 

65. 2836 

North  base 

4. 5:^04 

Station  28 

45. 5127 

Station  23 

11.3806 

San  Luis  Peak 

60. 2162 

Station  33 

58. 7249 

Station  24 

15.3527 

Mount  Ouray 

15.  39j^4 

Mount  Haryard 

42. 4962 

Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross  . .......................... 

Mount  Lincoln 

67. 3870 

Torrev's  Peak 

Pikers  Peak 

58.0755 

Mount  Rito  Alto 

15. 2603 

Blftnca  Peak * 

60.9589 

722 
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Azimuths  and  distances  from  Mount  Bito  Alio  to — 


Names. 


Azimnths.  I  Distance? 


Conejos  Peak 

Samniit  Peak ...I 

SoQth  River  Peak 

Station  28 1 

San  Luis  Peak 

Station  33 

Uucompahgre  Peak ' 

Clayton  Cone I 

Agency  Peak 

Station  23 1 

South  base 

Station  24 , 

Mount  Ouray % 

North  base I 

Hunt's  Peak 

Mount  Harvard ' 

Mount  Lincoln '     166  19  26 

Torrev'sPeak i     177  59  33 

Pike'sPeak ,    221  4«  00 

Crestone ,     331  47  00 

BlancaPeak 341  26  04 


o     /     // 

iff7o. 

35  02  54 

78. 141" 

40  57  2H 

•    78. 9T* 

56  46  10 

80  37I<1 

64  31  38 

47.5nii< 

76  17  59  1 

&5. 996»j 

78  20  56 

65.  ijfry 

84  16  33  1 

93.  44:1' 

88  55  38  1 

15.  ItfciT. 

93  54  44 

60.511-i 

101  35  40  , 

19. 27-:. 

102  02  05 

ii.07e: 

100  18  51 

26.  Wii 

119  00  41 

29.04- 

120  29  27 

14. 6H^ 

137  45  36  , 

15. 2*}it.: 

148  02  17 

57.  4i4- 

57.641' 

19.  ^yj: 

46.»h4! 


Azimuthtf  and  distanvea  from  Blanca  Peak  to — 


Names. 


Azimuths,   i  Di&tance>. 


// 


Conejos  Peak [      71  53  15 


Summit  Peak 
South  River  Peak. 
San  Luis  Peak. ... 

Station  28 

Agency  Peak  .... , 

•vStation  24 

Mount  Ouray .... , 
Hunt's  Peak 


77  09  12 
90  17  57 
110  04  42 
112  34  27  I 
122  54  17 
142  24  29 
145  33  02 
155  49  52  , 
Mount  Rito  Alto i    161  36  02  ' 


Crestone 

Pike's  Peak 

Kast  Spanish  Peak. 
West  Spanish  Peak 

Trinchera  Peak 

CulebraPeak 

Costilla  Peak 


168  32  45 
195  16  58 
292  03  26 
297  05  09 
318  17  41 
332  10  17 
344  08  29 


I 


I 


Mih*. 

62. 9i'-'J 

6H.:i-' 

e2.ti94! 
84.  O*"**.' 
62.  4tv? 
89. 44i'l 
65.25:4 

70.  ?:.M 

60. 95**. 
46.t574: 
27. 3it'»: 

'33."5eV,i 

30.  :^: ' 

26,5-1- 
35.  Ay'\ 

53.  'iy»' 
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Azimutha  and  distances  from  Station  28  to — 


Names. 


Conejos  Peak 

Suniinit  Peak 

*H>utb  River  Peak 

$au  Luis  Peak 

Station  33 > 

A.i»encv  Peak 

West  Elk  Peak 

Blount  Harvard 

Moaut  Onray 

i^tation  24 

Station  23 

Hunt'aPeak 

Monnt  Rito  Alto 

Crestone 

Blanca  Peak 

Culebra  Peak 


Azimuths. 


O       i        II 

12  16  37 
45  23  19 
102  15  21 
lOH  53  05 
144  04  12 
147  11  18 
189  45  06 
206  22  43 
212  09  38 

224  09  22 

225  1»  01 
244  02  36 
266  12  27 
291  55  39 
306  03  24 


Distances. 


Miles, 
43. 5849 
40. 1993 
33. 9197 
21.  7661 
22. 0217 
32. 9869 
65.5897 
70.2684 
38. 6946 
32. 9868 
34. 1601 
45. 5127 
47. 5060 
52. 3175 
62. 4652 
92.5860 


Azimuths  and  distances  from  Agency  Peak  to — 


Names. 


Station  33 

Rio  Grande  Pyramid 
Unconipabgre  Peak.. 

We«tElk  Peak 

Snow-mass  Mountain 

Mount  Harvard 

Mount  Princeton 

Monnt  Onray 

Station  24 

Mount  Rito  Alto 

Blanca  Peak 

Station  28 


A  z.imnths. 

Distances. 

0   /  // 

Miles, 

10  06  56 

17.5663 

35  09  02 

50. 0120 

66  53  47 

35.2717 

149  37  43 

35. 5262 

169  34  54 

59. 2528 

213  12  47 

53. 7261. 

225  43  04 

47. 1014 

253  24  35 

36. 3576 

264  05  .% 

35. 4229 

273  13  12 

60.5112 

302  03  05 

89.  4401 

323  51  52 

32. 9869 

Azimuths  aiid  distances  from  Culebra  Peak  to — 


Names. 


Costilla  Peak 

fetation  81 

Banded  Peak ^ 

L'onejoH  Peak 

f^uniinif  Peak 

San  Luis  Peak 

Station  28 

Station  24 

Mount  Ouray 

Blanca  Peak 

UvcHtone -. 

rriuclitra  Peak 

West  .Spanish  Peak 

EHht  iSpanish  Peak 

Fisher's  Peak 


Azimuths.   '  Distances. 


o     '    "  \      Miles. 

5  52  57  '        20.  0109 

86  23  13  79.  9252 

89  33  28  79. 5925 

9«  57  55  !        77. 2461 

101  09  45  i        84.7721 

122  25  02  I       112.8426 

126  52  58  92. 5860 

146  01  48    

147  m  26    

152  21  12  ,        35.4.'S61 

159  28  47    

185  48  13  ll.5()57 

211  08  19  20.4266 

218  00  08  I        23. 7373 

272  08  28  39. 9836 


13  BH 


724 
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AzimtithH  and  distances  fiom  Fisher's  Peak  to — 


Names. 


Costilla  Peak 

Culebra  Peak 

Trincliera  Peak 

West  Spanish  Peak 
East  Spanish  Peak. 
Pike'sPeak. ....... 


Azimaths.     DisUun 


Q         I       II 

66  46  05 
92  34  40 
lOS  M  01 
123  17  06 
128  59  40 
165  22  08 


rx:*, 


ifi/p.. 

4rn-*a 

3U.'>jr 

40.cn. 

34.  l*?" 

31  \<i 

121/24.- 

Azimuths  and  distances  from  Summit  Peak  to — 


Names.* 


Azimuths.     Distan-' 


I 


UtePeak 88 

Hesperis  Peak ■  9o 

Pagosa  Pt^ak j  107 

Rio  Grande  Pyramid i  120 

South  KiverlVnk i  134 

Unconipahj^re  Peak '  140 


San  Luis  Peak 

Station  28 

Mount  Onray. .. 

Station  24 

Hunt's  Peak 

Mount  Rito  Alto 

Crestone 

Blanca  Peak 

Trinchera  Peak  . 
Culebra  Peak... 
Costilla  Peak  . . . 
Conejos  Peak... 
Banded  Peak  ... 
Station  fell 


.  I 


163 
192 
199 
201 
209 
220 
234 
•.S>6 
272 
280 
293 
301 
347 
350 


/     1/ 

19  59 
16  14 
39  07 
55  27 
38  42  , 
05  58  ' 

44  :{5  i 
10  56 
05  53  ' 
08  10  ■ 

45  22 
22  5:^ 

46  46 
24  59 
24  53 
14  54 

12  in 
34  43 

13  01 
04  25 


lu.: 

7t«.  S  ' 
2L:.H 
44.  r-': 
21. ■ 
!>».■  . 
4r'».  ■  ■  • 
4<'.  i 

7"*  -^  ■ 

/   .  »• 

72.  i'j:-, 

74,  •-':•' 
6?.  :> 
;M  4- 

84.:*. 
i:.:v- 

2l'-' 


Azimuths  and  distances  from  South  Siver  Peak  to — 


Names. 


Azimuths.  !  DisUn''^ 


// 


27  34  38 

81  59  57 
108  02  45 
142  41  43 
185  30  23 


Pagosa  Peak 

Hesperis  Peak *. 

Eio  Grande  Pyramid  ...a. 

Uncompahfijre  Peak 

San  Luis  Peak 

Mount  Ouray '    214  58  59 

Station  24 1    218  35  52 

Station  28 224  07  10 

Mount  Rito  Alto 2:56  01  01 

Blanca  Peak ■    269  23  14 

Summit  Peak I     314  28  17 


Miin. 

•21.  Ui 

61.4'^* 

71. '.^l^ 

i^\  r.' 

>W  .Hjl 
it]     i)b 
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Azimuths  and  distances  from  San  Luis  Peak  to — 

Names. 

Azimatbs. 

Distances. 

Sonth  River  Peak 

o      /     // 

5  32  06 
50  07  49 
101  36  20 
16:^  58  40 
174  41  23 
189  34  27 
206  55  30 
231  45  42 
2:iS  47  08 
242  42  31 
245  56  46 
255  34  22 
270  39  49 
282  00  51 
289  11  29 
301  21  07 
3:^7  34  12 
343  35  55 

28.5871 

Rio  Oraiide  Pvramid. .... ...... 

32. 9246 

Uu  coin  nab  ST  re  Peak  ........................................ 

29. 5410 

We«t  Elk  Peak 1 

52. 4865 

S no w-uia88  Mouutain -. -. 

78.  4099 

Station  33 

2. 5444 

Monn t  Harvard - 

72. 6478 

Mount  Oiirav 

48.8060 

Stafion  24 

45. 2855 

Hnnt'8  Peak 

60. 2162 

Station  23 ^ 

49. 2594 

Mount  Kite  Alto  . . 

65. 9960 

Crt»8tone  .. .. ...... 

21.7661. 

Blauca  Peak 

84. 0009 

112.  8426 

Coneios  Peak ...... *.. 

52. 0272 

45. 7052 

Azimuths  and  distances  from  Uncompahgre  Peak  to — 

Names. 

Azimuths. 

Distances. 

Heaperis  Peak 

O       t        /I 

38  33  10 

61  09  28 

75  33  01 

105  13  59 

163  33  21 

166  36  04 

196  24  06 

197  39  52 
226  05  56 
246  32  00 
249  50  22 
255  09  12 
258  50  55 
26:^  12  20 
276  10  59 
281  16  50 
319  33  27 
322  24  02 
351  57  17 

Miles. 
55. 1859 

Mount  Wilson 

33. 0635 

Mount  Sneffels" 

18. 6048 

Meant  Peale .* 

99.  :^589 

Leon  Peak • 

72.5113 

North  Mam  Peak  .... 

93. 2684 

Snow-mass  Mountain 

75. 3180 

West  Elk  Peak 

46.7881 

Mount  Harvard 

85. 3480 

Agency  Peak 

35.2717 

Mount  Ourav 

71.5139 

Station  24..'. 

69. 8995 

Station  23 

75. 2582 

Mount  Rito  Alto 

93.  4435 

Station  33. 

San  Luis  Peak 

29.5410 

Samoait  Peak 1 

65.  o;^9 

South  River  Peak 

43.2261 

Rio  Grande  Pvramid •..-.. .- •• 

27. 2963 

Azimuths  and  distances  from  Rio  Grande  Pyramid  to — 

Names.                                        • 

Azimuths. 

Distances. 

Mount  Wilson 

O        '        '/ 

72  28  47 
135  45  05 
171  59  51 
214  49  55 
229  50  59 
287  47  43 
300  29  57 
312  12  00 

Miles, 
34. 6032 

Mount  Sneffels 

31. 2700 

Uncomnah^re Peak - 

27.2963 

Agencv  Peak    ...... ...... ...... ...... ...... ...... ...... 

50. 0120 

San  Lnis  Peak 

32. 9246 

South  River  Peak 

23. 6809 

Summit  Peak 

44. 4354 

Pagosa  Peak    

24. 1652 
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Azimuthd  and  distances  from  Hesperis  Peak  to — 


Names. 


Azimuths.     Distanoecw 


I 

o     t    ** 

San  Joan  Needle 38  30  35 

Ute  Peak I  73  51  09 

AbajoPeak 110  13  46 

Mount  Peale 138  01  15 

Lone  Cove I  IKJ  '20  35 

Mount  Wilson I  190  59  54 

Mount  Sneffels , 1  202  41  51 

Uncompab?re  Peak :  218  10  11 

Mount  ^olus '  244  18  10  I 

South  Kiver  Peak \  261  15  07 

PagoeaPeak \  269  41  42 

Summit  Peak.-. 274  21  07 

Banded  Peak t 285  43  31 

Station  81 '  288  35  57 


- 

66. 

5i<^ 

39. 

f>.Vo 

tf). 

iHi: 

92. 

\\<' 

31. 

^'/::^ 

27. 

71 K^ 

41. 

Si> 

65. 

isJ 

61." 

Xtir. 

76.  ^41' 
8:$.  IVc:: 
?w>.  1524 


Az\m,\iXk%  and  distances  fram  Abajo  Peak  to — 


Names. 


Mount  Peale 

Lone  Cone 

Mount  Wilson... 
Uesperis  Peak.. 

Ute  Peak 

San  Juan  Needle 


Admnths.  •  Distances. 


O        I       O 

MUii. 

196  58  04 

43. 2i:i? 

266  40  51 

66.0T9S 

269  30  22 

80.42i«? 

2^  23  24 

80.  lull 

315  19  16 

5a65i»- 

336  16  40 

86.62?! 

Azimuths  and  distances  from  Mount  Peale  to — 


Names. 


Abajo  Peak 

North  Mam  Peak.. 

Leon  Peak 

West  Elk  Peak 

Uncompab^re  Peak 
Monnt  Sneffels  .... , 

Monnt  Wilson 

Lone  Cone 

Hesperis  Peak 

Ute  Peak 


Azimuths. 

Distances. 

o      /     '/ 

Mile^. 

17  06  41 

43.21:^* 

227  50  04 

98.:»y 

238  55  19 

86.b'<i? 

259  21  38 

111.55.V) 

284  08  19 

99. 3:^*y 

290  28  23 

301  04  23 

79.  O^-* 

3U5  14  43 

a\2i*; 

317  19  07 

92.  i3»»vJ 

342  :J6  27 

83.5174 
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Azimuths  and  distances  from  Lone  Cone  to — 


Names. 


Azinioibs. 


// 


21  15  18 

34  40  35 

87  25  18 

125  50  51 


San  Juan  Needle 

Vt<?Peak 

Alugo  Peak 

Mount  Peale 

Leon  IVak '     194  59  46 

W.^t  Elk  Peak 224  41  22 

Mount  Snetfels '     252  15  35 

Mount  Wilson- I     282  59  19 

Ht^speris  Peak 343  14  27 


DistaDces. 


Miles. 
88. 7030 
50. 5908 
m.  0793 
65.2196 
85. 1437 
81. 0506 
26.5310 
14. 8131 
31.  8935 


A2imuth8  and  distances  from  West  Elk  Peak  to — 


1 

Naniee. 

Azimnlhs. 

o     /     </ 

17  49  39 

33  21  56 

.     45  24  51 

80  41  34 

125  52  43 

142  21  19 

181  55  12 

194  29  49 

253  00  34 

267  19  11 

290  47  47 

296  42  52 

326  46  51 

329  25  35 

343  48  49 

Distances. 

Uneoui pabure  Peak    ..... ..... 

Miles, 

46. 7881 

MuuuT  Snetlels 

58. 8282 

JjOnt  C<Mie .--.. 

81. 0506 

Mount  Peale 

111.5550 

Leon  Peak 

42. 7650 

North  Mam  Peak 

58.4113 

ftopris  Peak 

37.6256 

Buow-niaH8  Monutain 

Mount  Harvard • 

Mount  Princeton 

41.0908 

Mount  Oiirav 

56. 5627 

Station  24 

59.6608 

Station  28. 

65. 5897 

Aijencv  Peak - 

35. 5262 

San  Luis  Peak 

52.4865 

Azimuths  and  distances  frotn  Snow-mass  Mountc 

\in  to — 

Names. 

1 
Azi  maths. 

Distances. 

Pn(M)mpahirre  Peak 

o     /     // 

16  38  54 
113  33  29 
149  48  13 
221  01  31 
2»2  20  59 
252  17  45 
288  14  34 
316  18  36 
319  48  44 
349  27  41 
354  36  27 

Miles, 
75.3180 

North  Mam  Peak 

46.6935 

SopriH  Peak 

ll.(i5:« 

Mount  Powell 

58. 8606 

Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross 

39. 4744 

Mount  Lincoln 

53. 6724 

Mount  Harvard 

42.2966 

Mount  Onray 

66. 1018 

Station  24 

7L3875 

Agency  Peak 

.59. 2528 

San  Luis  Peak 

78.4099 
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Azimuths  and  distances  from  Leon  Peak  to— 


Names. 


Mount  Wilson 

Lone  Cone 

Mount  Peale 

North  Mam  Peak  .. 

SoprifiPeak 

WeMt  Elk  Peak  .... 
Uncompah^rre  Peak 
Mount  Suetfels 


Azimuths.     Distanct-s. 


Q  t  H 

5  23  55 
15  19  tM) 
59  51  22 
176  49  29 
250  20  17 
305  28 
243  19  04 
357  49  30 


26  ! 


74. 2:?t*» 


Azimuths  and  distances  from  North  Mam  Peak  to— 


Names. 


Mount  Peale 

Mount  Powell 

Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Sopris  Peak 

Snow-masH  Mountaiu 

West  Elk  Peak 

Uncoinpahg[re  Peak 

Leon  Peak , 


Azimuths. 

Distanceew 

o        *      ff 

Milf*, 

48  45  43 

9H,3an& 

251  57  09 

85.4ti79 

265  17  15 

74. 2.V^1 

2^2  44  27 

:n.9i34 

293  03  20 

46. 694! ' 

321  56  (»7 

5e.4lU 

346  20  55 

93. 2t>4 

356  48  40 

21.21^5 

Chapter  II. 
METHODS  OP  TOPOGEAPHIOAL  FIELD  AND  OFFICE  WORK. 

The  secondary  triangulation  was  carried  on  by  the  topographers,  in 
connection  with  the  topographical  work,  with  small  theodolites  reading 
to  minutes  of  arc,  and  carrying  a  powerful  telescope ;  these  secondary 
triangles  summed  up  with  a  mean  error  of  closure  of  about  two  minutes. 
But  as  this  work  was  constantly  checked  by  the  primary  points,  the 
errors  could  not  accumulate  sufficient  to  be  perceptible  on  the  maps. 

The  topographical  field-work  was  carried  on  in  the  following  man- 
ner:—    ^ 

First,  the  region  of  country  to  be  surveyed  would  be  divided  as  nearly 
as  possible  by  natural  boundaries  into  areas  sufficiently  large  to  employ 
a  party  the  whole  season. 

Before  taking  the  -field,  the  topographer  supplies  himself  with  all 
the  information  possible  as  to  character  of  country,  &c.,  and  collects  all 
the  old  maps  that  might  give  any  idea  of  the  existing  trails,  road$,  or 
places  where  supplies  may  be  obtained.  Each  field-party  is  comi>osed 
of  a  topographer,  geologist,  assistant  topographer,  and  sometimes  a 
botanist  or  zoologist  would  accompany'  the  party  ;  these,  with  a  cook. 
and  two  or  three  packers,  would  complete  the  party.    The  geologist  and 
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pog^rapber  working  in  concert  woald  make  a  general  plan  for  the 
mmer  campaign,  and  eqaip  themselves  with  all  the  necessary  instru- 
ents  and  supplies. 

On  reaching  the  district,  they  would  select  the  first  commanding 

Hnt  and  ascend  it;  on  reaching  the  snmmit,  the  topographer  sets  up 

s  theodolite,  while  the  assistant  hangs  up  the  barometer. 

The  topographer  proceeds  to  make  a  careful  drainage  sketch,  on  which 

)  woald  indicate  all  features  of  note,  while  the  assistant  makes  a  care- 

1  profile  sketch  of  the  entire  surrounding  country  on  a  large  scale. 

CTpou  these  sketches  would  be  marked,  by  numbers  or  names,  all  the 

points  to   be  sighted,  or  in  some  cases  the  actual  bearings  are  placed 

upon  the  sketches. 

After  this  was  done,  the  bearings  of  all  peaks,  points,  ends  of  spurs, 
junctions  of  streams,  in  fact  every  recognizable  feature  of  the  surround- 
ing coantry,  would  be  sighted,  and  the  angles,  both  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical, recorded  in  a  book,  with  their  numbers  or  names  appended. 

From  this  first  station  would  be  selected  a  number  of  points  occupy- 
ing commanding  positions,  as  points  to  be  occupied  as  stations  in  future, 
and  so  on  from  each  station  there  would  be  constantly  selected  points 
in  advance,  on  which  stations  were  to  be  made. 

After  finishing  the  work  on  the  peak,  the  party  wonld  proceed  to  the 
next,  and  there  repeat  the  sketches  and  angles,  taking  great  care  to 
check  every  previous  sight  possible,  and  taking  all  the  new  points  that 
came  within  range. 

Thus  from  day  to  day  the  country  is  sketched  fi'om  every  possible 
view,  and  the  points  are  each  time  sighted,  giving  many  checks  to  the 
location  of  all  the  more  prominent  features  of  the  country. 

The  mountainous  regions  of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver 
are  generally  very  favorable  to  this  kind  of  work.  Nearly  all  the  moun- 
tain-peaks, especially  near  their  summits,  are  destitute  of  timber,  while 
the  valleys  are  uniformly  so,  the  timber  in  nearly  all  cases  growing  on 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains. 

Therefore,  from  the  mountain-peaks  the  drainage  of  the  country  is 
clearly  visible  and  sharply  defined.  Thus  the  topographer  is  often  able 
to  trace  the  meanderings  of  a  stream  for  many  miles,  as  it  recedes  over 
the  distant  plains  or  valleys. 

To  do  this  class  of  topograph  ical  work  successfully,  it  requires  a  man 
with  a  natural  faculty  for  the  recollection  and  recognition  of  objects 
which  he  has  seen  from  different  positions,  especially  in  a  high,  rough, 
mountain  country,  where  so  many  points  are  visible  from  one  peak, 
and  they  undergo  great  changes  in  appearance  as  seen  from  difi'erent 
positions. 

Yet  this  faculty  may  be  cultivated  to  a  wonderful  degree  when  the 
person  is  very  careful  and  studies  the  relative  positions  of  things,  also 
tlie  individual  forms  and  characteristics  of  mountain  structure.  It  is 
very  much  the  same  faculty  that  is  required  in  recognizing  faces,  for  each 
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moantaiD  has  its  featares  and  individaal  forms.     It  also  reqnirea  m^ 
great  physical  endurance  to  carry  on  such  work,  owing  to  the 
difficulties  and  often  dangers  that  are  met  with  in  ascending  so  u^ 
rough  and  high  mountains,  without  any  previous  knowledge  oi 
country,  and  the  traveling  is  often  found  difficult  through  theik' 
known  regions,  where  there  is  neither  track  nor  trail  to  guide  thenj 
their  selection  of  a  route,  and  being  compelled  by  the  nature  oi 
work  to  reach  certain  points. 

DETERMINATIONS  OF  ALTITLT)ES. 

The  altitudes  have  been  determined  w  ith  mercurial  barometers.   L 
party  is  generally  supplied  with*  two  barometers,  and  with  extra  n 
and  fixtures  with  which  to  repair  any  breakage  that  may  occur.    B 
barometers  hav^e  been  established  at  various  points  over  the  Territw 
always  as  near  the  district  in   which   the   work   was  being  can. 
on  as  practicable,  which  was  often  at  a  greater  distitnce  than  wa 
sirable,  the  parties  working  often  far  beyond  the  borders  of  civilizatiiA 

The  heights  of  the  mountain  stations  have  been  constantly  c 
by  a  system  of  vertical  angles  betv?een  all  occupied  points,  thii 
ing  the  whole  together,  so  there  are  but  few  points  depending 
single  reading  of  the  barometer  for  their  heights,  except  the  vallep 
and  such  places  as  could  not  be  thus  checked.     I  give  below  an  extr<)cs< 
from  the  report  of  Mr.  Franklin  Bhoda  (who  was  my  assistant  diino;: 
the  summer  of  1874),  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  method  of  col 
necting  the  points  by  vertical  angles  : — 

"  METHODS  USED  IN   DETEEMININa  THE  ELEVATION  OF  FOOTS. 

'<  All  the  elevations  given  in  this  report  depend  upon  readings  of  ^ 
mercurial  barometer.  Where  a  standard  barometer  whose  elevation  1? 
well  determined  is  within  a  short  distance,  this  instrument  gives  a  very 
good  determination  of  elevation.  In  the  past  summer,  however,  it  ^'^^ 
quite  impossible  to  establish  a  base  barometer  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
region  surveyed,  without  great  expense.  All  the  readings  had  to  be  r^ 
ferred  to  distant  stations.  Readings  on  high  peaks  were  referred  to  the 
Signal-Service  barometer  on  Pikers  Peak  at  an  elevation  of  14,147  feet 
above  the  sea,  while  readiugs  on  all  points  under  12,000  feet  were  referred 
to  the  barometer  of  the  CTnited  States  Oeological  Survey  at  Fair  Play, 
whose  elevation  is  9,964.5  feet.  The  first  of  these  is  150  miles  distant 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  central  part  of  the  San  Juan  country,  while 
the  second  is  125  miles  distant.  These  distances  are  too  great  to  gi^^ 
accurate  results  with  the  barometer.  At  several  points  in  the  region  ve 
succeeded  in  getting  two  readings  at  the  same  point  at  intervals  of  sev- 
eral days,  but  finding  that  the  resulting  heights  as  calculated  by  ref- 
erence to  those  distmit  bases  did  not  agree  well  enough,  it  was  resolved 
to  collect  together  all  the  data  possible  f^-om  the  field-notes  and  see  if 
a  fair  trigonometric  connection'  between  the  mountain-peaks  could  not 
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be  established.    The  result  was,  ander  the  circamstances,  highly  satis- 
factory.  It  most  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  instrument  used  read 
only  to  minutes  of  arc.    Supposing  an  error  of  a  minute  in  a  reading, 
which  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  the  resulting  error  in  the  difference  of  level 
of  two  x>eaks  from  a  single  observation  will  be  15.3  feet  for  a  distance  of 
10  miles  and  23  feet  for  a  distance  of  15  miles.    If,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  the  error  be  more  than  one  minute,  the  error  in  the  elevation  will 
be  still  greater.    Another  large  and  uncertain  element  in  the  problem 
Ls  refraction,  which  in  the  high  mountains  is  so  changeable  as  to  add 
maeh  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  results.    In  many  cases  the  observations 
trere  taken  during  storms,  and  often  the  peaks  were  sighted  through 
breaks  in  the  clouds,  making  the  refraction  still  more  uncertain.    From 
each  station  angles  of  elevation  or  depression  were  taken  to  like  sur- 
rounding peaks,  and  especially  to  previous  stations.    Had  the  foresight 
and  backsights  between  the  several  stations  been  simultaneous,  the 
error  of  the  refraction  correction  would  have  been  very  nearly  neutral- 
ized ;  but  these  two  sets  of  observations  were  never  taken  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  only  one  case  on  the  same  day.    From  each  of  two  stations 
1  always  succeeded  in  fipding  some  peaks  which  had  been  sighted  from 
both.    With  this  material  on  hand,  the  distances  were  obtained  from 
Mr.  Wilson's  plot  of  his  secondary  triangulation,  which  will  not  prob- 
ably involve  in  any  case  used  a  greater  error  than  five-hundredths  of  a 
mile,  which  includes  the  error  due  to  shrinkage  of  paper,  as  these  dis- 
tances were  all  hastily  taken  off  from  the  map  with  a  scale.    Having, 
theu,  the  horizontal  distance  between  the,  two  stations,  and  the  angle  of 
elevation  or  depression  from  one  to  the  other,  of  course  the  difference 
of  level  can  be  determined.    But  on  account  of  the  errors  which  have 
crept  into  these  angles  from  the  cause  above  mentioned,  one  determina- 
tion of  the  difference  of  level  is  not  sufficient.    For  a  still  finer  approx- 
imation, wherever  vertical  angles  had  been  taken  from  two  stations 
to  the  same  point,  the  height  of  that  above  and  below  each  station 
was  calculated.    From  this  another  determination  of  the  difference  in 
the  height  of  the  two  stations  was  determined;  then  the  height  of 
another  unvisited  point  was  calculated,  and  so  on  for  all  the  near  points 
sighted  from  both  stations.    Each  point  gives  one  determination  of  the 
difference  of  the  two  stations.    In  some  cases  it  will  be  fount^  that  one 
result  is  far  out  from  the  rest.    This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  sights 
to  different  points  which  have  received  by  mistake  the  same  number  in 
the  notes  have  been  used.    Such  cases  are  thrown  out  and  a  mean  of 
the  rest  assumed  as  the  true  difference  of  level.    It  was  found  that  on 
account  of  errors  of  refraction  and  imperfections  of  the  instrument, 
sights  over  15  miles  in  length  could  not  be  depended  on  at  all.    In  the 
following  calculation  no  sights  of  that  length  were  used,  and  in  fact 
^ery  few  over  10  miles  have  been  used.    In  making  the  calculation,  the 
following  formula  was  used,  taken  from  Lee's  tables: — 

(ZA=0.00000485  K  A  ±  0.000000667  K« ; 
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in  which  dh  is  the  diflPerence  of  level  of  the  two  points,  K  the  hori- 
zontal distance  in  yards,  and  A  the  nnmber  of  seconds  in  the  vertical 
angle  used.    In  this  formula  are  contained  corrections  for  both  carra- 
ture  and  refraction,  the  latter  element  being  assumed  eqnal  to  0.078  of 
the  curvature.    On  examining  the  notes  carefully  it  was  found   that 
there  were  sights  to  many  hundreds  of  different  peaks,  and  it  became  a 
difficult  problem  to  utilize  all  this  material  and  at  the  same  time  do  it 
according  to  a  system.    After  a  number  of  experiments  on  different 
methods  it  was  found  that  to  bring  order  out  of  this  chaos  it  was  neces- 
sary to  take  up  each  link  in  the  chain  separately,  and  use  all  the  data 
that  could  be  found  pertaining  to  it,  and  determine  the  difference  of 
level  of  these  two  stations  finally.    Next  the  same  process  had  to  be 
gone  through  with  the  line  from  the  second  point  to  the  next  station 
beyond,  and  so  on.    In  doing  this,  it  was  found  that  some  of  these  lines 
were  much  better  determined  than  the  others.    In  finally  reducing  these 
differences  of  level  to  a  common  datum  point,  this  fact  might  maltiply 
the  errors  in  the  work.    For  instance,  a  number  of  well-determined  dif 
ferences  of  level  might  be  transferred  through  a  poorly-determined  line, 
thus  vitiating  all  with  the  error  of  the  one.    In  order  to  obviate  this  the 
following  scheme  was  adopted :  A  central  chain  of  well-determined  lines 
was  carried  through  the  heart  of  the  mountain  mass,  from  Mount  WilsoD, 
the  most  westerly  of  the  high  peaks,  to  station  8,  five  miles  east  of  Un- 
con^pahgre  Peak,  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  mass.     From  this  main 
line  several  secondary  branches  were  carried  wherever  the  short  lines 
could  be  well  determined.    Xhis  system  covered  the  whole  mass  of 
mountains.    Other  stations,  which  could  not  be  well  enough  determiued 
independently,  were  connected  with  different  points  in  the  main  lines. 
In  the  central  line  we  have  the  following  parts:     From  Mount  Wilson 
to  station  30,  a  peak  east  of  it  and  distant  9.3  miles,  is  a  fall  of  383  feet, 
which  is  the  mean  of  five  determinations  having  a  range  of  32  feet; 
thence  east  to  Sultan  Mountain,  a  distance  of  6.88  miles,  with  a  fall  of 
536  feet,  the  mean  of  six  determinations,  range  23  feet ;  thence  northeast 
to  station  16,  distant  6.60  miles,  a  rise  of  175  feet,  the  mean  of  nine  de- 
terminations, range  35  feet ;  thence  northeast  to  Hartlie's  Peak,  7.51 
•  miles,  a  rise  of  456  feet,  the  mean  of  eight  determinations,  range  54  feet; 
thence  north  to  ITncompahgre  Peak,  distant  11.14  miles,  a  rise  of  238 
feet,  the  mean  of  nine  determinations,  range  49  feet;  thence  east  to  sta- 
tion 8,  distant  4.92  miles,  a  fall  of  1,380  feet,  the  mean  of  ten  determina- 
tions, range  67  feet.    This  completes  the  central  or  trunk  line,  whose 
length  is  46.35  miles.    From  Sultan  Mountain  a  branch  was  extended 
eastward  from  this  peak  to  station  25,  distant  10.28  miles,  a  rise  of  2(>9 
feet,  the  mean  of  twelve  determinations,  range  67 ;  thence  to  Kio  Grande 
Pyramid,  distant  8.63  miles,  a  rise  of  197  feet,  the  mean  of  nineteen  de- 
terminations, range  95.     From  station  25,  a  branch  extends  to  Mount 
Oso,  distant  7.29  miles,  a  rise  of  64  feet,  the  mean  of  seven  deter- 
minations, range  37.    From  station  30,  a  secondary  branch  was  ex- 
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tended  soath  and  west.     Station  30  to  Engineer  Mountain,  distant 
6.08  miles,  a  fall  of   026  feet,   the  mean    of  eight  determinations, 
range  22^  thence   west  to   station  36,  distant  6.76  miles,  a  fall  of 
417   feet,  the  mean   of  eleven  determinations,  range  51;  thence  to 
sti^tion  37,  distant  3.65    miles,  a  rise  of  94  feet,  the   mean  of  five 
determinations,  range  35.    Another  important  sub-line  extends  from 
Sultan  Mountain  to  the  northwest.    The  first  link  in  the  chain  is  the 
line  from  this  point  to  station  28.    The  heights  of  stations  30  and  16 
above  Sultan  Mountain  having  be^en  already  well  determined  from  the 
central  chain,  I  made  use  of  all  the  connections  between  station  28  and 
each  of  these  points,  reducing  all  of  them  to  a  common  point.    The  re- 
sult from  this  was  the  following :  Sultan  Mountain  to  station  28,  distant 
7.86  miles,  a  fall  of  484  feet,  the  mean  of  eighteen  determinations,  range 
76  feet ;  thence  to  station  9,  distant  3.77  miles,  a  rise  of  324  feet,  the 
mean  of  eight  determinations,  range  43  feet;  thence  to  Mount  Sneffels^ 
distant  5.94  miles,  a  rise  of  952  feet,  the  mean  of  six  determinations, 
range  36  feet;  thence  to  station  34,  distant  6.65  miles,  a  fall  of  1,161 
feet,  the  mean  of  five  determinations,  range  23  feet.    This  completes  all 
the  well-determined  chains.    Other  stations  on  which  barometric  read- 
ings have  been  taken  were  connected  with  as  many  points  in  the  main 
lines  as  possible,  and  these  being  reduced  to  a  common  point,  a  mean 
^was  taken.    Such  points  are  the  following :  Sultan  Mountain  to  station 
10,  a  fall  of  223  feet,  the  mean  of  eleven  determinations,  range  76  feet ; 
Uncompahgre  Peak  to  station  5,  a  fall  of  1,498  feet,  the  mean  of  ten  de- 
terminations, range  85  feet;  Uncompahgre  Peak  to  station  11,  a  fall  of 
3,624  feet,  the  mean  of  eight  determinations,  range  HI  feet;  Sultan 
Mountain  to  station  51,  a  fall  of  835  feet,  the  mean  of  three  determina- 
tions, range  75  feet ;  Sultan  Mountain  to  station  48,  a  fall  of  1,061  feet, 
the  mean  of  six  determinations,  range  59  feet ;  Ilardie's  Peak  to  station 
13,  a  fall  of  1,175  feet,  mean  of  fore  and  back  sights,  range  6  feet.    Be- 
sides these,  there  are  two  which  depend  on  single  determinations. 
First,  from  Sultan  Mountain  to  the  point  in  Baker's  Park  where  the 
road  crosses  Cement  Creek  in  Silverton,  distant  3  miles,  a  fall  of  3,961 
feet ;  second,  from  Mount  Sueffels  to  station  32,  which  is  obtained  from 
sights  to  a  common  point  between  them,  distant  from  Mount  Sueffels 
2.04  miles,  and  from  station  32,3.75  miles,  the  fall  is  5,050  feet.    This 
diflference  of  level  is  checked  by  sights  to  distant  points  to  the  south  of 
station  32.    These  two  cases  are  admitted  because  the  distances  were 
so  short  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  considerable  error.    From 
these  results  a  table  was  made  out  showing  the  heights  of  each  station 
above  or  below  a  common  datum  point.    Sultan  Mountain  was  selected 
as  the  datum  point  from  its  central  location,  and  also  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  situated  on  the  great  central  chain  of  levels,  at  its  junction  with 
two  principal  sublines.    A  second  column  was  added,  giving  the  height 
of  each  station  as  determined  by  the  single  barometric  reading  taken 
thereon.    A  third  column  was  made  out  of  the  first  two,  by  adding  the 
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number  in  the  first  column  to  tbe  one  in  the  second  when  preceded  bvti«' 
minus  sign,  and  by  subtracting  it  when  plus.   This  column  represents*  *i* 
elevations  above  sea-level  of  Sultan  Mountain  as  determined  from  :W 
barometric  readings  at  the  several  stations.  It  will  be  seen  that  tbe  tweir 
three  results  have  a  range  of  203  feet.  A  mean  of  all  these  was  as^aiDf- :« 
the  true  heightof  Sultan  Mountain ;  and  by  reversing  the  previous  x^rcv:*:'- 
and  adding  the  plus  differences  of  height  in  the  first  column  and  subtr<R' 
ing  the  minus,  a  fourth  column  was  obtained,  giving  the  elevation  of  e^- 
station  as  reduced  from  the  mean  of  the  twenty -three  readings.     A  fc::i 
column  was  added,  giving  the  date  of  each  reading  on  the   diflero* 
stations.    From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  observations  extend  fnz, 
August  1  to  October  6 — more  than  two  months.     By  examining  tbe  taK 
carefully  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  all  the  earlier  readings  give  beigb> 
above  the  mean  and  the  latter  below  it.     Whether  this  is  merely  an  • 
dental,  or  due  to  some  physical  law,  I  cannot  tell.    It  will  be  seen  tkr 
several  of  these  stations,  whose  height  relative  to  the  rest  has  beei 
well  determined,  do  not  appear  in  the  table.    This  is  due  to  the  fact  thr 
at  those  stations,  either  from  storms  or  other  causes,  we  failed  to  gf' 
barometric  readings. 


Name  of  station. 


i.  B 

^  a 

§2 


1    JS^ 


it 

tl 

41 
It 
tl 
tl 
41 
It 
II 
11 
II 
II 
41 
l( 
II 
ll 
II 
II 
«l 
II 
41 
II 
41 


1 


Station  5 i  — 

Stations  |- 

Uncompabgre  Peak ,  + 

Station  10 i- 

Station  11 |- 

SUtion  i:t I— 

Hardies  Peak '-1- 

Station  16 .\  + 

BXo  Grande  Pyramid 

Sultan  Mountain  

Silverlon    

Station  27 

Station  29 

Station  30 

Station  3-i       

MonntSuefiVla  + 

Station  M 

Mount  Wilson |  + 

Station  36 

Station  37 

SUtion  3d 

Station  48 

Station51 


629 
511 
869 
223 
2,755 
544 
631 
175 
407 


3.961 
777 
160 
531 

4,S5d 
792 
369 
914 
812 
718 
320 

1,061 
835 


%  ^  9 

■?  3.2 

»-•-■«-> 
9,  ^  ^ 

«  *«  a 


12,770 
12, 1)60 
14,  337 
13,082 
10.684 

12.  8I>5 
14.101 

13,  593 
J3,  801 
13,298 

9,377 
12.491 
13.190 
13,  927 

9.027 
14,162 
12, 9e8 
14,185 
12,538 
12. 623 
13.014 
12.321 
12, 518 


"S  s 


9,  rj^ 


Si's 


s 


"Mean. 


13.399 
13. 471 
13,468 
13.  305 
13.439 
13. 439 
13,  470 
13,418 
13,394 
13, 29H 

n,  :):i8 

13,268 
13.280 
13.396 
13.285 
13.  370 
13.357 
13. 271 
13.350 
13,  341 
13.334 
13.382 
13,353 


13,366 


12.737 

12.  855 

14,235 

13, 143 

10.611 

12,822 

13.997 

13,541' 

13.773 

13,366 

9.405 
12.589 
13.206 
13,897 

9.108 
14,  \5tC 
12.997 
14.280 
12,554  1 
12,648 
13,046 
12,305 
12,531 


Aug. 
Ang. 

Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept* 
Sept. 
Sept 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept 
S**pt 
Sept. 
Oct 


1.  Iftl 
6.K4 

10.  i-'i 

12.  l?4^ 
14. 1^*^ 
15.  ^"4- 
17,  ir'i 
22.1^* 
3l,H^i 
31,  JPi 

3.  l^^*. 

4.  >*A 

9.i!r:i 

10,  M"'^ 

la.!*^*- 

14.1-H 
l.\  15^4 

:«,  Ki 

6,lNt 


*'  With  the  elevations  of  these  stations  determined,  the  heights  of  an- 
visited  points  were  obtained  by  applying  the  difference  of  level  as  ob- 
tained from  the  vertical  angle  to  the  height  of  the  station  from  whict 
the  angle  was  taken.  As  most  of  the  un visited  points  are  sighted  from 
many  stations,  we  have  for  each  a  number  of  determinations,  of  wbich 
the  mean  is  taken.  Many  of  these  points  are  quite  as  well  determined 
as  some  of  the  stations." 
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OFFICE- WORK  OF  THE  TOPOGRAPHER. 

On  the  return  of  the  parties  to  the  office,  the  topographers  would  each 
calculate  and  construct  a  projection  on  a  scale  of  two  miles  to  one  inch, 
on  heavy  mounted  drawing-paper.  On  each  sheet  would  be  plotted,  by 
latitudes  and  longitudes,  all  the  primary  points  that  had  been  located 
in  the  district,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  secondary  points  from  which 
to  plot  the  remainder  of  the  stations,  with  large  eight-inch  circular  pro- 
tractors reading  to  minutes  of  arc. 

After  locating  all  the  stations,  they  establish  all  the  points  that 
have  been  sighted  from  the  numerous  stations,  upon  the  sheet.  When 
all  the  points  are  placed  upon  the  sheet  in  the  foregoing  manner,  the 
drainage  is  located  by  plotting  first  all  points  along  the  streams  that 
bave  been  sighted,  such  as  junctions,  noted  bends,  &c.,  then  filling  in 
all  the  minor  details  from  the  drainage-sketches,  carefully  studying  all 
the  dijierent  sketches  that  contain  the  streams  in  question. 

The  sketches  are  made  on  a  scale  from  three  to  four  times  larger  than 
that  at  which  the  final  maps  are  plotted ;  so  there  is  generally  more  de- 
tail on  the  sketches  than  can  be  represented  on  the  maps.  Plates  36 
and  37  represent  these  sketches,  and  are  actual  tracings  from  the  field- 
book,  with  the  notes,  &c.,  as  taken  from,  stations  115  and  125  by  my- 
self! 

Turning  to  the  sketch,  it  will  be  seen  that  every  junction  and  impor- 
tant bend  is  sighted,  and  that  all  the  prominent  peaks  are  indicated  in 
their  relative  positions  as  nearly  as  could  be  judged.  Comparing  this 
^ith  the  map  as  plotted  (see  Plate  39),  we  find  that  it  is  somewhat 
distorted,  as  might  be  expected  when  we  consider  that  the  sketch  was 
made  entirely  by  guess.  But  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  seen,  after  all 
the  points  are  actually  located,  that  the  remainder  of  the  drainage  can 
be  sketched  in  very  approximately. 

Now  we  have  the  frame-work  of  the  map  upon  the  paper;  it  is  inked 
in  and  we  are  ready  to  commence  the  drawing  of  the  hi  11- structure,  which 
^e  indicate  by  contour-lines,  each  representing  200  feet  of  vertical 
distance.  By  these  lines  we  propose  to  give  the  approximate  heights 
aa  well  as  forms  of  the  mountains  as  nearly  as  we  know  them  from  the 
numerous  height  and  profile  sketches  which  we  have  taken  from  every 
occupied  station.  I  will  state  here  that  I  do  not  attempt  in  this  paper 
to  give  all  the  minor  detail  of  this  work,  proposing  only  to  give  a  gen- 
<^ral  idea  of  the  methods  used  in  constructing  the  maps.  First,  all  the 
heights  are  calculated  and  tabulated  in  some  convenient  form  for  refer- 
ence. 

Having  our  points  and  drainage  located,  we  start,  for  instance,  with 
the  heights  of  the  points  (a)  and  {h)  (see  Plate  38) ;  the  difference  be- 
tween these  two  points  we  find  to  be  about  3,000  feet,  the  contours  being 
^^  feet  apart,  we  will  have  fifteen  to  be  distributed  between  these  two 
points;  they  are  accordingly  spaced  in  from  the  sketch  nearer  together 
or  farther  apart  as  the  slope  is  greater  or  less.    Next  we  find  the  p-^ 
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marked  (9)  to  be  aboat  the  same  height  as  {b),  and  the  point  on  the  strean 
marked  (5)  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  (a) ;  conseqaentlj  we  have  fifteeL 
contours  to  space  in  between  these  points.  Bat  we  find  from  the  height 
of  (c)  that  five  of  these  come  between  points  (c  and  5),  therefore  coming 
mnch  nearer  to  each  other  as  the  slope  is  greater  than  between  (c  aud 
9),  where  they  are  nearly  equidistant  from  each  other  as  the  slope  l^ 
comparatively  even  and  gentle. 

Now  we  turn  to  the  sketch  from  Gulebra  Peak,  which  will  give  as  tbt 
profile  of  the  ridge  from  (9)  to  {d),  and  in  the  same  manner  space  in  tbr 
contours.  We  can  now  connect  these  lines,  carefully  studying  th<r 
sketch,  to  see  how  deep  the  ravines  are  cut,  and  the  general  forms  of 
the  ridge  which  lead  from  (9)  to  the  valleys  below.  In  this  manner  all 
of  the  mountaius  are  carefully  drawn.  Having  sketches  such  as  i»rt 
given  from  stations  115  and  125  from  every  point  that  has  been  occupieil. 
with  the  heights  of  all  located  points,  besides  many  more  that  do  uo» 
appear  as  located  points,  such  as  valleys,  passes,  benches,  &c.  Plate> 
36,  37,  and  38  will  give  some  idea  of  the  field-sketches,  while  Plate  3l> 
will  show  the  map  as  finished  in  the  office,  only  at  a  much  reduceii 
scale.  This  plate  is  taken  from  a  proof  of  the  engraved  sheet  to  illas^ 
trate  the  result  of  this  method  of  work. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  that  has  been  done  by  the 
topographical  corps  in  the  survey  of  Colorado,  I  will  state  that  we  have 
established  1,280  topographical  stations  within  an  area  of  about  70,00() 
square  miles,  and  from  each  station  all  the  surrounding  country  wh5 
sketched  as  previously  described.  My  assistant  made  over  one  thoo 
sand  pages  of  profile  sketches  during  the  field-season  of  1875,  each  page, 
being  6  by  10  inches,  while  I  myself  made  some  five  hundred  pages  of 
drainage-sketches,  and  took  the  thousands  of  angles  that  were  nece^san 
to  locate  all  the  points. 

In  referHng  to  the  sketches  given,  the  system*  of  numbering  the 
points  may  not  be  clearly  understood.  Turn  to  Plate  37,  for  instance, 
you  will  see  there  such  numbers  as  (16-115),  (14-115),  (29-116),  &€., 
which  mean  simply  No.  16  from  station  115,  No.  14  from  station  113. 
and  No.  29  from  station  116.  These  numbers  are  obtained  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — Beginning  at  station  1,  we  sight,  say,  one  hundred 
points ;  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  there  must  be  some  short  and  effi- 
cient method  adopted  by  which  these  points  can  be  designated  when 
sighting  them  from  thestations  that  are  to  follow.  To  giveeach  a  de^rip- 
tive  name  becomes  impossible,  owing  to  the  number  and  the  time  it  would 
take,  which  is  a  very  important  consideration  to  the  topographer,  for 
his  time  is  so  much  taken  up  by  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  meant 
ain  that  he  is  compelled  to  economize  time  in  every  possible  manner. 
Number  each  point,  commencing  with  one,  place  these  numbers  on  the 
sketches  over  or  by  the  point  to  be  sighted,  and  when  the  angles  aiv 
taken  and  recorded,  place  tho  number  of  the  point  after  its  angle. 
From  the  next  station  as  you  sight  the  points,  place  the  same  number 
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^fter  the  angle,  but  instead  of  the  simple  numbers  write  (1-1),  (2-1), 
(3-1),  which  signify,  as  before  stated,  point  1  from  station  1,  point  2 
Ixom  station  1,  &c. ;  and  this  designation  or  name,  as  it  may  be  called, 
is  always  used  thereafter,  except  where  they  are  afterward  occupied  as 
stations ;  it  is  then  more  convenient  to  substitute  the  number  of  the 
station  in  place  of  the  old  one. 

Any  new  points  sighted  from  station  2  are  numbered  again,  com- 
mencing with  one  as  before,  and  these  become  (1-2),  (2-2),  (3-2),  and  so 
on  from  station  to  station  as  above,  (16-115),  (14-116),  the  first  numbier 
always  referring  to  the  number  from  the  given  station,  while  the  second 
gives  the  number  of  the  station. 

This  system  of  numbering  was  originally  developed  by  myself,  and  I 
liave  used  it  for  several  years  in  connection  with  this  class  of  topo- 
graphical works,  and  find  it  about  as  short  and  at  the  same  time  as 
complete  a  system  of  giving  names  to  the  many  points  that  are  neces- 
sary to  sight  as  any  that  I  have  seen.    It  also  facilitates  the  plotting 
\rery  much.    For  instance,  in  plotting  you  come  to  a  point  in  the  notes 
of  station  125  marked  14-115;  you  know  at  once  by  turning  to  station 
115  that  you  will  find  another  bearing  to  this  point  14,  and  that  you 
will  probably  find  it  sighted  from  the  intermediate  stations.    Thus  much 
time  is  saved  in  looking  for  the  necessary  checks  to  any  point  that  you 
may  wish  to  locate. 

Sometimes  the  bearings  are  simply  placed  on  the  sketches,  especially 
of  points  that  are  not  likely  to  be  sighted  often,  such  as  minor  points, 
stream  junctions,  &c. ;  in  that  case  the  horizontal  angle  is  first  recorded, 
then  follows  the  vertical  angle,  with  a  plus  or  minus  sign  placed  before 
it  to  show  whether  it  be  an  angle  of  elevation  or  depression,  thus :  83^ 
15'  +  lo  30'. 

Over  the  more, settled  portions  of  the  country  the  principal  roads 
have  been  meandered  with  compass  and  odometer. 
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T.    XXIX -THE  FIRST  DISCOVERED  TRACES  OF  FOSSIL  IN- 
SECTS IN  THE  AMERICAN  TERTIARIES. 


By  Samuel  H.  Scuddeu. 


Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  I  published  the  first  results  of  a  small 
llection  of  insects,  found  by  Prof.  William  Denton  in  the  Tertiary 
ds  of  White  Kiver.*  With  the  possible  exception  of  four  insects, 
?scribed  in  1868  by  Dr.  Oswald  Heer,  from  the  Miocene  of  North  Green - 
Dd,t  they  are  the  first  insects  found  in  the  Tertiary  strata  of' Amer- 
a.  Since  that  time,  many  others  have  been  found  and  a  few  described, 
It  they  have  not  lessened  the  interest  with  which  these  should  be  re- 
arded.  In  the  earlier  volumes  of  this  publication,  the  Coleoptera  and 
*hysopoda  of  Mr.  Denton^s  collection  have  already  been  described,!  and 
I  this  place  we  offer  descriptions  of  the  remainder,  all  of  which  will  be 
illy  illustrated  in  a  general  work  on  the  fossil  insects  of  the  American 
'ertiaries,  to  be  published  by  the  Survey, 

Some  obscurity  attaching  to  the  precise  locations  at  which  the  sped- 
lens  were  obtained,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that,  since  the  issue  by  this 
lurvey  of  the  new  drainage  map  of  Colorado,  it  is  possible  to  indicate 
hem  with  better  accuracy.  Both  localities  are  on  the  Lower  White 
liver;  the  lower,  ^'Fossil  Gaiion'',  so  near  the  mouth  that,  from  the 
>lateau  above  the  caiion,  one  may  see  the  valley  of  the  Green  River  ; 
his  locality  is,  therefore,  in  Utah.  The  other  locality,  "  Chagrin  Valley  ", 
3  about  60  miles  farther  up  the  river,  and,  therefore,  is  doubtless  in 
I^oForado.  The  former  is  on  the  northern,  the  latter  on  the  southern 
ude  of  the  river.  The  larger  part  of  the  collection  is  from  the  upper 
locality. 

Concerning  the  collection  as  a  whole,  there  is  little  to  add  to  what  I 
liave  stated  on  former  occasions.  One  or  two  corrections  may,  however, 
be  made.  There  are  no  Lepidoptera  in  the  collection  (nor  have  I  yet 
seen  any  from  America),  the  supposed  Noctuid  proving  to  be  one  of  the 
Syrphidw^  badly  preserved,  and  the  possible  Slug-caterpillar,  a  Dipterous 
larva;  the  '*  Myrmica  "  proves  to  be  one  of  the  Form  ioidas.  There  are  also 
no  Orthoptera  in  the  collection.  A  more  careful  study  shows  that  a  single 
probable  exception,  Dlcranomyia  stigmosa^  must  be  made  to  my  former 
statement,  that  the  insects  of  one  locality  are  completely  distinct  from 

•  See  Proc.  Boat.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  x,  305-306,  xi,  117-18 ;  Amer.  Nat.  i,  50,  vi,  665-68  ; 
Geol.  Mag.  t,  220-22.— HoUiater,  The  Mines  of  Colorado,  378-.387.. 
t  Flora  Fossilis  Arctica,  12d-130. 
t  See  Balletin,  vol.  i,  2d  series,  221-223,  vol,  ii,  77-87. 
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those  of  the  other.  It  is  possible  that  better  specimeDs  may  prove  that 
the  individaals  from  the  two  localities,  which  have  here  been  combined, 
belong  to  distiuct  forms ;  bat,  at  present,  we  see  no  valid  reason  for  their 
separation. 

Besides  the  insects  mentioned  under  the  families,  but  not  referred  U> 
genera,  the  collection  contains  forty-six  species.  Of  these,  the  Diptera 
claim  twenty-five,  or  more  than  one-half.  The  proportion  in  specimens  if 
still  greater,  since  the  species  belonging  to  the  other  suborders  are  rarely 
represented  by  more  than  a  single  specimen.  Nine  different  families  of 
JDiptera  occur,  six  of  them  with  more  than  one  representative ;  and  of  these, 
so  far  as  the  perfect  forms  are  concerned,  the  lipuUdw  and  MycetopkUido 
are  richest,  including  several  genera  which  must  be  considered  as  uev. 
It  will  be  remarked  that,  while  Tipulid(e  are  more  abundant  in  this  col 
lection  than  any  other  family  of  insects,  they  are  entirely  absent  from 
the  collection  made  by  Mr.  George  M.  Dawson  in  the  Tertiary  beds  at 
Quesnel,  British  Columbia,*  while  the  latter  collection  contains  more 
MycetopMlidce^  the  next  family,  than  Mr.  Denton's. 

The  writer  is  greatly  indebted  to  Professor  Denton  for  permission  to 
retain  the  collection  for  so  long  a  period.  Where  no  habitat  for  a  species 
is  mentioned,  it  is  uncertain  from  which  of  the  two  localities  it  was  taken. 

HYMENOPTERA. 

Family  Formicid^. 

CamponoUt^  vetus. — A  single  specimen,  very  fairly  preserved,  lyiiiii 
upon  the  side;  a  remnant  of  one  wing  is  left,  and  a  faint  indication  ot 
the  antennoB,  but  the  legs  are  wanting.  The  head  has  a  flat  sammit, 
the  upper  half  of  the  sides  roundly  protuberant,  the  lower  half  rather 
broad,  and  tapering  but  little;  the  thorax  is  long  and  moderately  slender, 
compacted  into  a  single  mass,  with  a  low  arch,  more  than  twice  as  long 
as  high.  The  first  segment  of  the  abdomen  increases  rapidly  in  size 
posteriorly,  and  has  a  rounded  knob  above  at  its  hinder  end;  the  abdo. 
men  is  long  and  slender,  composed  of  five  joints,  the  second  the  largest, 
gradually  tapering  to  the  pointed  tip.  Jt  seems  to  agree  better  with 
Camponotus  than  with  any  other  genus,  but  has  a  differently  shaped 
head  and  first  abdominal  joint,  and  is  smaller  than  the  species  of  that 
genus,  so  that  it  is  only  placed  here  provisionally  until  other  and  better 
si)ecimens  are  obtained.  Length  of  body  S-TO*"";  of  thorax  I.IS"""'; 
of  abdomen  2"">. 

Liometopum  pingue, — The  single  specimen  representing  this  specie:? 
is  a  male,  as  the  number  of  abdominal  segments  show;  but  the  wings 
art>  wanting.  The  insect  is  viewed  from  above.  The  head  and  thorax 
aro  slightly  darker  than  the  abdomen,  but  otherwise  the  whole  body  i* 
uniformly  fuscous,  somewhat  darker  than  the  stone.  The  head  is  very 
siurtlK  sulMjuttdrate,  slightly  broader  behind,  and  the  posterior  angles 

•  Sv  i«>  |*«jH»r  itt  tho  Kt«port  of  Progre:8,  l>^5-76,  Gool.  Surv.  Canada. 
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nearly  rectangular;  tbe  anterior  margio  of  tbe  head  is  broadly  and 
I'retty  regularly  rounded,  and  the  whole  head  is  of  aboat  equal  length 
and  breadth.  Tbe  thorax  is  very  regalarly  ovate,  broadest  next  the 
insertion  of  the  front  winga  (traces  of  the  origin  of  which  can  be  seen], 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  broad,  rapidly  tai>ering  on  the  metathorax.  The 
[lednncle,  as  seen  from  above,  is  square,  half  as  broad  as  the  head,  the 
hinder  edge  showing  by  its  thickening  that  it  was  probably  elevat«d  at 
this  point.  The  abdomen  is  plump,  rounded  ovate,  scarcely  less  rounded 
posteriorly  than  in  front,  only  one  qaarber  longer  than  broad,  broader 
than  the  thoras,  composed  of  six  segments,  of  which  the  first,  third,  and 
fonrth  are  aboat  equal  in  length,  and  the  second  half  as  long  again. 
Length  of  whole  body  7.5°"";  of  thorax  a™™;  breadth  of  same  1.8"™; 
(tf  peduncle  0,9™" ;  of  abdomen  2.3™°' ;  length  of  hind  femora  ^.S™" ; 
breadth  of  same  0.30°^.    Fossil  Cation. 

On  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  head,  I  venture  to  place  this  insect 
in  tbe  genns  Liometopum.  It  has  the  aspect  of  a  IfgpocliHea,  but  the 
head  ia  only  half  as  broad  as  the  thorax. 

Family  IcHXEDMOKlD.t:. 

/'Axeumon  petrinu*. — A  fragmentary  specimen,  preserved  on  a  dorsat 
aspect;  parts  of  the  front  wings,  tbe  thorax,  and  basal  half  of  the  abdo- 
men are  preserved.'  The  body  is  blackish  and  the  wing-veins  testace, 
ons;  the  wing,  excepting  the  fusco-testaceous  stigma,  is  hyaline,  covered 
sparsely  with  very  delicate  and  moderately  long  hairs;  tbe  stigma  is 
long  and  slender,  the  heavier  main  portion  about  two  and  a  half  times 
longer  than  broad,  the  slender  basal  extension  as  long  again.  Uufortn- 
Dately,  the  wing  is  preserved  only  so  far  as,  but  not  inclading,  the  areola, 
so  that  many  characteristiu  parts  are  wanting;  the  second  median  and 
first  subcostal  cells  are  united,  the  vein  separating  them  being  present 
only  below,  where  it  is  directed  parallel  to  the  principal  longitudinal 
veins;  the  vein  from  which  it  springs  Is  bent  at  an  angle  of  about  70°, 
Ko  that  the  part  representing  the  first  subcostal  cell  tapers  rather  rap- 
idly in  its  apical  half,  while  its  basal  half  (if  the  cross-vein  were  con- 
tinued) would  be  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  tbe  second  median  cell- 
or  a  parallelogram  nearly  twice  as  long  as  broad;  the  vein  sepstrating 
ilie  first  and  second  median  cells  is  continued  in  a  nearly  direct  line 
Wow;  the  third  median  cell  ia  long  and  rather  slender,  with  somewhat 
produced  angles  basally.  Tbe  first  segment  of  tbe  depressed  abdf.men 
h  fully  half  as  long  again  as  broad,  increases  a  little  and  regnlarly  in 
Mze  toward  the  extremity,  at  its  base  is  about  half  as  broad  an  the 
extremity  of  the  thorax,  and  at  its  tip  less  than  half  as  broad  as  the 
broadest  part  of  tbe  thorax;  tbe  second  segment  is  considerably  I:irger, 
aud  also  enlarges  apically,  but  its  length  is  indeterminate.  Leu^'lh  of 
thorax  2.6  "";  breadth  of  same  1.5°"";  length  of  wing  to  tip  of  stigma 
4.25»'*-;  breadth  of  base  of  abdomen  0.5™°'.    Chagrin  Valley. 
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DirXERA. 

Family  Culicid^e. 

Cukx  proavitus. — A  poorly  preserved  specimen,  iu  wliicb  only  u:, 
luents  of  the  legs  can  be  seen,  and  tbe  wings  are  so  crnnipled  and  f&I- 
as  to  prevent  tracing  tbe  nenratiou.    Wbat  can  be  seen  reaembles  .;- 
neuration  of  tbe  Culicid(Vj  and  the  veins  and  borders  are  heavily  friiip-' 
witb  long  hairs.    Tbe  body  is  slender  and  the  insect  minute ;  tht  1 1 
boscis  is  abOQt  as  long  as  the  head  and  thorax  combined,  and  tbe  > 
joint  of  the  equally  long  palpi  is  cuneate,  the  base  rounded.     Lengtb 
body  2.2"™;  of  proboscis  0.9°»".    Fossil  Cafion. 

Corethra  exita, — A  si)ecimeu,  viewed  from  above,  with  expanded  *i^-- 
and  destitute  of  legs,  palpi,  and  all  but  the  basal  joints  of  the  anteDi 
The  broad  head,  stout  basal  joint  of  antennae,  general  form  and  >•>. 
with  such  of  the  neuration  of  one  wing  as  can  be  determined,  indicii. 
the  genus;  seven  of  the  abdominal  segments  are  very  clearly  mAtirc 
and  the  specimen  appears  lo  be  a  male.  The  body  is  slender;  the  head. 
thorax,  and  abdomen  of  equal  width ;  the  wings  sleuder  and  of  aboa: 
equal  length  with  the  body.  The  fourth  longitudinal  vein  runs  la  '^ 
nearly  straight  line  over  the  basal  half  of  its  course,  but  is  gently  art&nl 
beyond;  the  fifth  originates  from  the  fourth  in  the  middle  of  its  stmlgu' 
portion,  runs  nearly  parallel  with  it  so  long  as  it  coiHinnes  straight,  an^i 
afterward  diverges  considerably:  the  first  longitudinal  vein  appears U) 
ran  to  the  tip  of  the  wing.  Length  of  body  4.25'""";  of  wing  4.25'^  • 
breadth  of  latter  0.8""".    Chagrin  Valley. 

Family  Chironomid.k.  f 

Chironomus  (ieplttm. — A  single  mutilated  specimen  of  this  iosei' 
remains,  and  is  doubtfully  referred  to  Chironomus.  The  thorax  is  ^^^' 
erately  robust,  and  the  abdomen  rather  plump  for  a  Chironomus.  T^^ 
antennae  are  broken,  and  only  the  costal  border  of  one  of  the  fore  wiu:' 
can  be  seen;  this  shows  that  the  second  longitudinal  vein  terminates  is 
the  middle  of  the  apical,  and  the  first  longitudinal  apparently  in  tbe 
middle  of  the  basal,  half  of  the  wing.  The  legs  are  moderately  Ion?? 
slender,  the  tibise  finely  spined,  the  spines  arranged  on  the  middle  kg^ 
in  a  somewhat  verticillate  manner,  and  terminating  witb  two  or  three 
long  spurs;  the  femora  are  rather  short,  the  tibiae  considerably  longer. 
but  not  so  long'as  the  tarsi.  Lengtb  of  body  3"°*;  of  wing  2,3°'"':  ^^ 
fore  femora  0.68«»"»;  of  fore  tibiie  0.6  »"";  of  fore  tarsi  I*""*;  of  middle 
tibife  1°»»;  of  middle  tarsi  1.25»°°\    Chagrin  Valley. 

Chironomus  patens. — A  single  specimen,  very  well  preserved,  repre- 
seuts  a  species  which  is  provisionally  referred  to  Chironomus,  Nearly 
all  the  parts  are  present,  and  the  neuration  of  one  of  the  wings  is  nearly 
perfect,  showing  the  structure  of  Chirononixdee^  but  differing  apparently 
from  any  genus  yet  characterized.  The  antennm  are  parted  and'beiit 
but  apparently  perfect;  they  seem  to  be  fifteen-jointed,  the  joints  sqnare. 
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the  apical  uo  larger  than  the  others,  and  all  apparently  furnished  (as 
iudicated  at  one  point  only)  with  a  fringe  of  profuse,  exceedingly  deli« 
cate  hairs,  as  long  as  the  joints.  The  body  is  slender  and  the  wings 
three  times  as  long  as  broad;  the  costal  vein  rans  only  to  the  tip  of  the 
wing,  and  the  margin  beyond  it  is  very  faint;  the  first  longitudinal  vein 
runs  nuinterruptedly  to  the  middle  of  the  apical  fourth  of  the  wing; 
the  second  longitudinal  nearly  to  the  tip;  the  third  longitudinal  vein 
takes  its  rise  from  the  second  in  the  middle  of  the  basal  half  of  the 
wing,  and  parts  widely  from  the  second,  leaving  an  unusual  space  devoid 
of  neuration  next  the  apex  of  the  wing;  the  fourth  arises  from  the  third 
rather  abruptly  a  little  beyond  its  base,  and  has  close  beneath  it  the  rem- 
nant of  a  vein  or  a  fold  in  the  wing;  the  next  vein  forks  just  beneath  the 
origin  of  the  fourth  longitudinal  vein,  and  leaves  beneath  it,  next  the 
posterior  margin,  a  broad  space  without  veins;  the  two  basal  cells  are 
very  short,  and  there  appear  to  be  no  other  transverse  veins  in  the  whole 
wing;  all  th6  veins  are  hirsute.  The  legs  are  long  and  slender,  and 
covered  with  spinous  hairs  arranged  in  exact  longitudinal  rows,  giving 
the  legs  a  striped  appearance  under  the  microscope ;  the  femora  are 
rather  short,  and  the  tibiae  and  tarsi  of  very  unequal  length,  excepting 
on  the  hind  legs;  the  tibiae  and  all  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  are  furnished 
apically  with  small  spurs.  Length  of  body  3"";  antennoB  1"°*;  wings 
2,1"'";  fore  femora  0.5(!)«»"»;  middle  femora  0.6°»";  hind  femora  0.8°»"»; 
fore  tibije  0.8°»»';  middle  tibire  0.9«°»;  hind  tibiae  1.4™™;  fore  tarsi  1.8"™  ; 
middle  tarsi  2.3™";  hind  tarsi  2.1™".    Chagrin  Valley. 

An  indeterminate  species  of  this  family,  whose  generic  affinities  cannot 
be  discovered,  from  the  entire  absence  of  neuration  in  the  wings  and  the 
loss  of  every  other  characteristic  feature,  presents  a  side  view  of  the 
body  with  fragments  of  legs.  The  insect  is  minute,  measuring  but  2.75™™ 
long.    It  may  possibly  belong- to  the  Cecidomyidcc.    Chagrin  Valley. 

Another  similar  specimen,  but  distinct  from  the  above,  exhibits  a 
dorsal  aspect,  and  little  besides  the  trunk  is  left.  The  thorax  is  com. 
paratively  stout,  the  head  nearly  as  broad  as  the  thorax,  and  the  abdo- 
men very  slender  and  equal.    The  body  is  3.25™™  long.    Chagrin  Valley. 

A  third  indeterminate  species  probabl^'^  belongs  to  this  group,  but 
the  specimen  is  too  indistinct  to  be  of  much  value.  It  is  a  female.  The 
antennae  are  a  little  longer  than  the  head ;  the  head  a  little  narrower 
than  the  abdomen,  the  latter  tapering  to  a  point.  The  costa  6f  one  wing 
is  present,  and  the  rather  short  and  moderately  stout  legs  of  the  oppo- 
site side.  Length  of  body  1.8™™ ;  of  middle  femur  0.8™™ ;  of  same  tibiae 
0.5"»™.    Fossil  Canon. 

'  Family  Cecidomyid^e.  • 

Lasioptcra  recessa, — A  single  specimen  of  a  minute  fly,  with  the  an- 
tennae perfect,  the  body  preserved  on  a  side  view,  with  parts  of  the 
legs  and  the  wings  folded  together  over  the  back,  raised  from  the  body. 
The  head  is  moderately  large,  and  appears  to  be  a  little  narrow^ 
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the  tborax.    The  antenua^  show  fourteen  joints,  without  conotiDg  rL 
basal  joint,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  more  next  the  base,  where  the  au 
tennse  are  parted ;  the  joints  lare  sabmoniliform,  slightly  broader  thaa 
long,  sabeqaal ;  the  last  joint  subconical,  twice  as  long  as  broad.    TL^ 
wings  show  a  principal  vein,  which  strikes  the  costa  about  the  midillr 
and  apparently  another,  striking  the  costa  half-way  between  this  ao'i 
the  tip,  a  feature  which  does  not  accord  with  the  structure  of  tht 
Cecidomyidw  generally ;  but  the  wing  at  this  point  is  very  obscure,  :^i' 
that  the  appearance  may  be  accidental.    The  legs  are  apparently  aboot 
as  long  as  the  body,  and  rather  slender.    Length  of  body  1.4™"" ;  of  ao 
tennsb  0.6"™ ;  wings  1 


mm 


Lithomyza  {liOo^^  f^^Zt**)^  nov.  gen. 

Ocelli  present.  Antennae  nine-jointed,  scarcely  longer  than  tbc* 
thorax,  the  first  joint  cylindrical,  the  remainder  snbmoniliform,  ovate, 
about  twice  as  long  as  broad,  minutely  and  sparsely  pubescent.  TVin:^^ 
resembling  those  of  Anarete  in  nenration,  but  dififering  considerably 
in  shape,  being  broadest  beyond  the  middle  and  tapering  toward  tbe 
base.  The  first  longitudinal  vein  extends  beyond  the  middle  of  tL? 
wing ;  the  auxiliary  vein  runs  close  beside  the  first  longitudinal  vein. 
but  only  half  as  far,  terminating  independently;  the  second  longitaiii 
nal  vein  extends  to  the  tip  of  the  wing,  curving  downward  in  the  disu! 
part  .of  its  course;  the  third  longitudinal  vein  forks  as  in  Anarete,  bu: 
the  independent  or  fourth  longitudinal  vein  beneath  it  in  Anarete  :< 
absent  from  Lithomyza.  The  tibiae  are  destitute  of  spurs,  but  furnisbtii 
with  a  posterior  row  of  slight  recumbent  spines. 

Lithomyza  condita, — Represented  by  a  single  specimen  in  an  unnsaai!} 
perfect  condition,  although  somewhat  indistinct.  The  joints  of  tli^ 
antennae  are  difficult  to  determine,  but  with  little  doubt  are  niue  iii 
number ;  although  short,  they  are  not  so  abbreviated  as  in  Anarete,  tbt- 
joints  being  twice  as  long  as  broad ;  toward  the  tip,  they  grow  smaller. 
The  legs  are  long  and  bristly.  The  fork  of  the  third  longitudinal  rein 
IS  at  the  centre  of  the  wing,  and  nearer  the  base  than  the  extremity  o: 
the  first  longitudinal  vein.  There  is  a  faint  indication  of  a  transversf 
vein  between  the  first  and  second  longitudinal  veins,  about  midway 
between  the  fork  of  the  third  longitudinal  vein  and  its  separation  from 
the  second.  There  is  also  a  faint  and  very  doubtful  indication  of  an 
oblique  cross-vein  just  beyond  the  transverse  vein  mentioned,  ruoDin^' 
from  the  first  longitudinal  vein  to  the  costa.  Length  of  body  2.7*  : 
of  antennae  0.75""";  of  wings  2°»"^;  fore  legs  0.7(f)™";  middle  legs  2°^-: 
h!nd  legs  2.4»"'»;  hind  tibiae  0.58"»»";  hind  tarsi  1.28»""».    Chagrin  Valley. 

Family  Tipultd^. 

D/crano/wym  s/*V/wo«fl.— The  neuration  and  the  presence  of  a  stigx. 
in  «*  '^  ^v  perfect  specimen  of  this  species  indicate  a  form  cIojh-I; 
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allied  to  D.  pubipennis  O.  S.,  bat  tbe  absence  of  any  pubescence  at  the 
tip  of  the  wing  at  once  distingnishes  it  from  the  recent  species.    At 
first,  I  supposed  that  it  diflFered  from  other  species  of  Bicranomyia  in  the 
absence  of  the  auxiliary  vein ;  but,  after  careful  study,  a  faint  trace  of  its 
apical  portion  was  found  in  the  same  position  relative  to  the  origin  of 
the  second  longitudinal  vein  as  in  D.  pubijyennis;  as  there,  also,  the  iirst 
longitudinal  vein  carves  downward  to,  and  terminates  on,  the  second 
loDgitndinal  vein,  directly  opposite  the  cross-vein,  uniting  the  discal 
cell  with  the  third  longitudinal  vein,  instead  of  on  thecosta;  the  sub- 
costal cross-vein  arises  before  the  detiection  of  the  first  longitudinal, 
runs  parallel  with  it  until  it  curves,  when  it  turns  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  the  costa.    The  discal  cell  is  closed,  but  the  cross- vein  separating 
it  from  the  second  posterior  cell  is  very  faint,  in  which  respect  it  agrees 
better  with  other  Dicranomyice  than  with  D.  pubipennis.    The  stigma  is 
confined  to  that  part  of  the  space  between  the  first  and  second  longitud- 
inal veins  which  lies  beyond  the  origin  of  the  third  longitudinal  vein, 
bat  it  also  extends  upward  to  the  costa ;  it  is  nearly  circular  and  faintly 
fuliginous.   An  oblique  supernumerary  vein  runs  obliquely  to  the  centre 
of  the  stigma  from  a  point  in  the  first  longitudinal  vein  directly  above 
tbe  origin  of  the  third ;  that  is,  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  stigma.    The 
outer  and  posterior  margins  of  the  wing  are  profusely  fringed  with  very 
delicate  hairs,  longer  than  the  thickness  of  the  stout  costal  vein.    The 
antennae  are  fourteeujointed,  about  twice  as  long  as  the  head,  the  basal 
joints  of  the  fiagellum  subglobular,  the  others  obo vate,  the  apical  one  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  broad ;  they  are  delicately  verticillate,  the  hairs 
being  bpt  half  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  joints.    The  male  anal  lobes 
are  broadly  obovate,  deeply  and  abruptly  excised  externally  at  the  base, 
so  as  to  leave  a  sharp  right  angle  outwardly  and  a  narrow  peduncle  on 
tbe  inner  side.   Together  the  lobes  are  broader  than  the  tip  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  each  is  about  half  as  long  again  as  broad.    Length  of  body, 
including  the  lobes,  6.5™™;  antennae   1.2™™;   wings  7.5;  anal  lobes  of 
male  0.55™™.    Fossil  Canon. 

A  second  specimen  of  what  is  apparently  the  same  spscies,  judging 
from  the  anal  lobes,  is  somewhat  stouter,  but  is  destitute  of  all  other 
appendages,  excepting  indeterminate  fragments  of  the  rostrum,  so  that 
110  further  knowledge  of  the  species  can  be  gained  from  it.  The  rostrum, 
however,  would  seem  to  be  scarcely  longer  than  the  head.  Chagrin 
Valley. 

In  another  specimen,  also  a  male,  the  body,  one  of  the  wings,  and 
part  of  the  legs  of  one  side  are  preserved ;  the  whole  is  much  fainter 
than  in  the  other  specimens,  but  the  auxiliary  vein  can  be  traced  mid- 
way between  the  costal  and  first  longitudinal  veins  throughout  nearly 
it8  whole  length.  What  is  apparently  the  rostrum  is  a  very  little  longer 
than  the  basal  joint  of  the  antennae,  and  a  very  little  shorter  than  the 
head.  The  character  of  the  male  appendices  adds  to  the  proof  that  this 
belongs  to  the  same  species  as  those  previously  mentioned,  but  th<* 
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stigma  of  the  wing  is  lost  by  the  incompleteness  of  the  prcservatioD. 
The  legs  are  very  slender  and  delicately  hairy  throaghoot,  with  no 
sign  of  spurs,  although  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  extreoiities  of 
the  tibias  are  not  well  preserved.  Length  of  middle  femora  5.25'°" ; 
middle  tibia;  4.5*°*";  hind  femora  5.75°»" ;  hind  tibije  o.S*"".  Chagno 
Valley. 

Another  specimeu  is  a  female,  with  remnants  of  wings,  having  most  of 
the  veins  scarcely  traceable ;  enough  of  the  right  wing  remains  to  b« 
sure  tliat  it  is  this  species,  with  which  the  size  agrees.    Fossil  Caiion. 

Still  another  is  similarly  preserved ;  but,  on  account  of  the  partial 
folding  of  the  wing,  no  stigma  can  be  seen,  and  the  first  longitudinal 
vein  seems  to  unite,  or  almost  unite,  with  the  second,  so  far  from  th<^ 
branching  of  the  latter,  that  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  separate  it,  bat 
the  difference  proves  to  be  very  slight.  The  antennsB  of  this  specimen 
are  pretty  well  preserved,  but  so  bent  as  not  to  allow  of  direct  measure- 
ment; the  size  agrees  well  with  other  specimens,  although  it  is  slightly 
smaller  than  the  second  specimen  mentioned,  which,  however,  is  rather 
larger  than  the  average.    The  specimen  is  a  female.    Fossil  Caiion. 

A  head  preserved  on  the  same  stone  as  the  last  specimen  probably  also 
belongs  to  this  species. 

In  the  last  specimen  to  be  mentioned,  we  have  the  upper  surface  of 
an  abdomen  of  a  male  Didranoniyia^  apparently  of  this  species,  twisted 
so  as  to  present  a  lateral  view  of  the  tip,  showing  the  structure  of  the 
under  surface  of  the  appendices.  The  under  inner  edge  is  evidently  thick- 
ened, and  a  slight  hook  projects  a  little  beyond  the  broad  lobe ;  as  the 
lobe  itself  is  preserved  in  a  different  view  from  what  holds  in  the  other 
specimens,  and  therefore  has  a  slightly  different  contour,  the  specimen  is 
judged  to  belong  to  this  species  only  from  the  size  of  the  abdomen  and  of 
its  anal  lobes.    Chagrin  Valley. 

Bicranomyia  primitiva. — Two  specimens,  a  little  smaller  than  2>.  stig- 
niosaj  but  still  more  closely  resembling  2>.  puhipennis^  together  with  a 
third,  which  is  simply  a  body,  to  which  is  attached  the  costal  outline  of 
a  wing,  and  near  which  lies  a  leg,  represent  the  female  of  this  species. 
The  two  first  mentioned  are  rather  faintly  preserved,  but  permit  the 
venation  to  be  traced  with  certainty,  though  with  difficulty,  and  with  one 
of  them  a  portion  of  a  detached  (middle  or  hind)  leg  may  be  seen.  Tbe 
ueuration  of  the  wing  differs  from  that  of  2>.  8tigmosa  in  the  shape  of  the 
discal  cell,  the  inner  border  of  which  Is  straight,  and  strikes  the  incom- 
plete fifth  longitudinal  vein  exactly  where  the  lower  cross-vein  strikes  it^ 
so  that  the  two  are  continuous,  and  produce  no  break  of  direction  in  tbe 
fiith  longitudinal  vein.  The  auxiliary  vein  is  not  preserved,  and  there 
is  no  adventitious  vein  in  the  stigma,  which  otherwise  is  as  in  that 
species.  The  wing  is  not  so  slender  as  in  D.  stigmosa.  Length  of  body 
5.5"";  wing  5.5-6"";  femur  5"";  tibia  5,75"";  first  two  joints  of  tarsi 
3.5"".   The  measurements  of  the  leg  are  doubtful.    Fossil  Canpn. 

Another  poorly  preserved  specimen,  which,  by  the  structure  of  tbe 
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male  forceps,  is  plainly  to  be  referred  to  Ibis  genus,  is  judged,  from  its 
size,  to  belong  to  this  species,  none  of  the  characteristic  parts  of  the  nen- 
ration  being  preserved.  The  body  is  a  very  little  smaller  than  in  the  fe- 
males of  this  species,  and  the  male  forceps  are  ovate  and  rather  large. 
Length  of  body  without  forceps  4.5"°* ;  forceps  0.35*°"  ;  breadth  of  one 
of  them  0.2"".  On  the  same  stone  with  this  is  a  leg  which  probably  be- 
longed to  it,  though  some  distance  from  it ;  the  length  of  the  femur  is 
5'"";  tibia  4.5"";  the  tarsi  are  broken. 

Dicranomyia  rostrata. — A  single  specimen,  larger  than  the  other  spe- 
cies of  Dicranomyiay  and  about  the  size  of  Tipula  decrepita  Scudd.,  is  pro- 
visionally  referred  to  this  genus.  The  head  is  very  small,  the  thorax 
rather  robust  and  very  strongly  arched,  and  the  abdomen  shows  it  to  be 
a  female.  The  antennal  joints  are  fifteen  in  number,  the  basal  one  stout, 
the  apical  slender  obovate,  the  others  globular;  the  palpi  are  four-jointed, 
the  last  three  joints  equal,  and  together  as  long  as  the  first,  the  whole 
rather  longer  than  the  head,  and  therefore  rather  long  for  a  Dicranomyia, 
The  legs  are  wanting,  the  single  wing  detached,  broken  at  the  base,  and 
longitudinally  folded.  Such  of  the  neuration  as  can  be  disentangled 
agrees  wholly  with  the  peculiarities  of  this  genus.  Length  of  fragment 
of  body,  without  head,  6"";  breadth  of  head  0.5"";  length  of  antenna? 
li""" ;  palpi  0.9"".    Fossil  Caiion. 

A  second  specimen  is  referred  to  this  species,  but  with  some  doubt,  as 
it  only  consists  of  a  trunk,  with  no  appendages,  excepting  the  male  for- 
ceps. The  specimen  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  female,  as  we  should  ex- 
pect, and  the  plates  at  the  extremity  of  the  body  differ  from  those  of 
the  other  fossil  species  described  in  being  of  a  regular,  short,  obovate 
form.  Length  of  body,  without  forceps,  6.25"'";  of  forceps  0.6™" ;  width 
of  same  0.28"".    Fossil  Canon. 

Spiladomyia  (^rrjAa?,  /vj'.a),  nov.  gen. 

This  genus  is  founded  upon  a  peculiar  form  of  fly  allied  to  Dicranomyia. 
The  palpi  are  no  longer  than  the  head ;  the  thorax  is  comparatively  slen- 
der, the  legs  very  long  and  slender,  and  the  wings  shaped  much  as  in 
Dicranomyiaj  with  a  peculiar  neuration.  The  auxiliary  vein  terminates 
some  way  beyond  the  middle  of  the  costal  border ;  the  first  longitudinal 
vein  terminates  in  the  second,  close  to  the  tip  of  the  wing;  the  second 
originates  from  the  first  beyond  the  middle  of  the  wing,  but  some  dis- 
tance before  the  tip  of  the  auxiliary  vein ;  the  third  longitudinal  vein 
originates  from  the  second,  near  the  middle  of  its  course,  beyond  the  tip 
of  the  auxiliary  vein ;  a  little  distance  beyond  its  origin,  but  much 
nearer  the  tip  of  the  wing  than  usual,  it  is  connected  by  a  cross-vein 
with  the  fourth  longitudinal  vein ;  the  first  and  second  posterior  cells 
are  therefore  very  short;  there  is,  then,  but  a  single  submarginal  cell, 
three,  or,  if  a  very  slight  fork  at  the  apex  of  the  posterior  branch  of 
the  fourth  longitudinal  vein  be  counted,  four  posterior  cells,  and  no 
discal  cell. 
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Spiladomyia  simplex, — A  single  specimen  and  its  reverse  show  near.T 
all  the  parts  of  the  body,  bat  all  are  faintly  preserved,  so  as  to  be  \^y 
difficult  of  study.    The  specimen  is  a  female ;  nearly  all  the  legs  are  pi*- 
served,  and  all  but  the  base  of  the  wings;  the  latter,  however,  tm.. 
along  the  abdomen,  so  that  parts  are  obscured,  and  the  neuration  is  ei 
ceedingly  faint.    The  head  is  small,  the  eyes  almost  exactly  circalar. 
the  palpi  a  little  shorter  than  the  head,  the  antennaB  composed  of  cvlio- 
drical  joints,  a  little  longer  than  broad,  the  legs  slender,  with  femora, 
tibiae,  and  tarsi  of  nearly  equal  length,  and  the  wings  as  long  as  tb' 
body.    The  anterior  branch  of  the  fourth  longitudinal  vein  is  abruptly 
bent  at  its  base,  so  as  nearly  to  connect  with  the  cross-vein  aniting  it 
with  the  third  longitudinal  vein,  and  the  first  and  second  posterior  celN 
are  scarcely  more  than  three  times  as  long  as  broad.    The  third  posterior 
cell  is  but  very  insignificant,  as  the  posterior  branch  of  the  fourth  lo!}- 
gitudinal  vein  forks  but  slightly,  and  near  its  tip.    The  neuration  of  th«.^ 
lower  part  of   the  wing  is  uncertain.     Length  of  body  7.5"»";  palpi 
0.35"";  fore  femora  4.5"'";  middle  femora  4.5"";  hind  femora  4.5'^=': 
fore  tibiae   4.65"" ;   middle  tibiae   4.5"" ;  hind  tibiae  4.5™" ;  fore  tar^ 
4"";  middle  (or  hind)  tarsi  4.5"'*.     Mdasiirements  of  tarsi  uncerta.. 
C  agriu  Valley. 

Fronophlehia  {r/3w>,  ^U^iov)^  nov.  gen. 

This  genus  diflFers  from  all  Tipulidw  known  to  me,  in  the  early  ori;::D 
of  the  third  longitudinal  vein,  which  springs  from  the  second  almost  im- 
mediately  after  its  own  separation  from  the  first  longitudinal  vein,  ami 
some  way  before  the  tip  of  the  auxiliary  vein ;  the  second  longitudinal 
vein  arises  near  the  middle  of  the  wing,  and  branches,  the  inner  brancli 
ai)parently  forking  near  its  tip.  These  characteristics  readily  serve  to 
distinguish  it  from  other  Tipulidae.  The  head  is  small,  the  antennae  Iodc. 
very  slender,  and  more  than  thirteen-jolnted.  They  are  too  imperfect  in 
the  specimen  studied  to  allow  of  any  further  statement.  The  palpi  are  n<^: 
preserved,  but  the  thorax  is  strongly  arched,  and  the  neuration  indicate^ 
that  the  genus  belongs  to  the  Tipulidw  brevipalpi^  and  with  other  signs 
that  it  is  probably  one  of  the  Limnophilinay  although  the  auxiliary  cro>< 
vein  appears  to  be  exactl^*^  opposite  the  origin  of  the  second  longitudiua! 
vein.    It  is  perhaps  most  nearly  allied  to  Trichocera, 

Pronophlebia  rediviva. — The  single  specimen  of  this  8[>ecies  is  spre;)-! 
at  full  length,  but  the  stone  containing  it  is  broken.  The  specimen  i^ 
a  male.  The  antennae  are  considerably  longer  than  the  head  and  thonu 
together,  and  the  joints  are  shaped  and  ornamented  as  shown  in  the  fi^it^ 
of  Dolichopeza  in  Walker's  Diptera  Britannica.  The  head  is  small,  an^l 
the  eyes  so  well  preserved  that  they  can  be  seen  as  in  a  living  creature. 
The  wings  are  very  long  and  slender;  the  auxiliary  vein  termiuate> 
some'  distance  beyond  the  middle  of  the  wing ;  the  first  longitudinal 
vein  about  midway  between  that  and  the  tip;  the  second  longitudina' 
vein  arises  just  within  the  middle  of  the  wing,  and  the  third  longitmli 
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il  vein  less  thaa  half  the  dlstaace  from  that  to  the  tip  of  the  aaxiliary 
&iii ;  the  second  longitudinal  vein  forks  just  beneath  the  tip  of  the 
iixiliary  vein,  its  upper  branch  bends  just  beneath  the  tip  of  the  first 
mgitadinal,  and  its  lower  branch  appears  to  fork  just  beyond  the  mid- 
le  of  its  course.  Cross-veins  appear  to  divide  the  interspace  between 
le  second  and  third  longitudinal  veins  (the  second  submarginal  cell) 
ito  three  equal  parts ;  and  there  iR  certainly  a  cross-vein  in  the  inter- 
pace  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  longitudinal  veins  (the  second  basal 
ell)  directly  opposite  the  origin  of  the  third  longitudinal  vein.  Length 
if  body  9.25*"'" ;  antennre  2.G°'"»;  wings  9.25""». 

Cytiaromyia  {xurrapoq^  f^oia)^  nov.  geb. 

This  genus  of  Tipulidce  differs  somewhat  remarkably  from  any  known 
:o  me.  It  appears  to  belong  among  the  Tipulid<e  hrevipalpi^  the  first  lon- 
gitudinal vein  terminating  in  the  second  much  in  the  manner  of  Dicra- 
mmyia^  with  which,  however,  this  genus  seems  to  have  little  else  in 
common.  Although  the  first  longitudinal  vein  terminates  in  this  way, 
no  trapezoidal  cell  is  formed  near  its  extremity  after  the  manner  of  the 
T//}U?irfe3Pion(;ipa7/?t,  but  this  portion  is  quite  as  in  Dtcraiiom^ia.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  auxiliary  vein  is  indeterminable  from  the  fragment  I  have  seen ; 
but  the  "posterior  intercalary  vein"  of  Loew  issues  from  the  lower  outer 
angle  of  the  discal  cell  at  a  long  distance  from  the  great  cross-vein,  and 
indirect  continuation  of  the  fourth  longitudinal  vein.  All  these  character- 
istics placeit  with  the  Tipulidwbrevipalpi ;  butthe  points  wherein  itdiffers 
from  them,  as  indeed  from  all  other  Tlpulidce,  are  not  a  little  extraordinary. 
Apparently,  it  has  certain  relations  with  the  Amalopina^  and  has  some 
resemblance  to  SympUcta,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  should 
not  form  a  section,  by  itself  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Ptychopterina, 

The  first  longitudinal  vein  terminates  in  the  upper  branch  of  the  sec- 
ond at  no  great  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  wing ;  at  the  same  point,  it 
is  connected  with  the  costa  by  an  oblique  cross- vein,  running  in  conti- 
nuity with  its  terminal  portion.     There  are  three  submarginal  cells  and  a 
secondary  discal  cell.    The  large  number  of  submarginal  cells  is  due  to 
the  forking  cf  the  posterior  branch  of  the  second  longitudinal  vein,  just 
as  two  submarginal  cells  are  formed  in  Anisomera  by  the  forking  of  the 
anterior  branch  of  the  same  vein.    The  secondary  discal  cell  is  formed 
by  the  division  of  the  third  submarginal  cell  by  a  cross-vein,  which 
unites  with  the  elbow  of  the  basal  portion  of  the  lower  branchlet  of  the 
fork  of  the  second  submarginal  vein,  and  leaves  two  cells  beyond  the  sup- 
plementary discal  cell,  just  as  there  are  two  cells  (the  first  and  second  pos- 
terior) beyond  the  true  discal  cell;  the  latter  lies  directly  below  the  sec- 
ondary discal  cell,  but  is  twice  as  large  as  it.    This  is  an  anomaly  quite 
unique,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  among  the  Tipulidce, 

Cyttaromyia  fenestrata. — This  species  is  represented  by  the  portion  of 
a  wing  and  its  reverse,  containing  a  little  more  than  the  distal  portion 
with  nearly  all  the  important  part  of  the  neuration.    The  striking  pecu- 
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Harities  of  this  have  been  poiuted  out  in  the  description  of  the  gesu' 
bat  a  few  minor  points,  probably  of  specific  valae,  may  be  added*  Tut 
second  longitudinal  vein  originates  far  back  toward  (perhaps  before)  tk* 
middle  of  the  wing,  and  half-way  to  the  tip  forks  abruptly,  the  antfed.n 
branch  immediately  arching  over  and  ranning  to  a  point  just  above  tb? 
extreme  tip  of  the  wing;  the  space  between  this  portion  of  its  coarse  all 
the  first  vein  is  infuscated,  forming  a  stigma ;  the  posterior  branch  fork? 
halfway  toward  the  tip,  the  upper  branchlet  being  in  almost  direct  otj 
tiunity  with  the  main  branch,  while  the  lower  diverges  suddenly  {tjz. 
it  and  unites  with  the  cross-vein  from  the  third  longitudinal  vein,  after 
which  it  runs  parallel  to  the  other  branchlet;  the  third  longitadinal 
vein  springs  from  the  posterior  branch  of  the  second  directl3'  after  \\^ 
origin.  The  first  and  second  posterior  cells  are  of  the  same  length  a« 
the  lower  two  submarginal  cells,  and  the  discal  cell  is  of  a  similar  lengtL. 
The  lower  part  of  the  wing  is  confused  from  folding,  but  there  is  a  cross 
vein  uniting  the  fourth  and  fifth  longitudinal  veins  next  the  inner  €x 
tremity  of  the  discal  cell ;  the  discal  cell  extends  further  by  its  own  widn 
toward  the  base  of  the  wing  than  the  secondary  discal  cell,  and  there  is 
a  slight  appearance  on  the  stone,  as  if  the  middle  of  the  cross-vein 
forming  the  inner  limit  of  the  discal  cell  were  united  by  a  cross- vein  t» 
the  second  longitudinal  vein  shortly  before  it  branches,  thus  forming  » 
prediscal  cell  of  irregular  shape  and  about  as  long  as  broad.  LeDgtii 
of  fragment  5.5"»" ;  width  of  middle  of  wing  2™".    Fossil  Gaiion. 

Tlpula  decrepita, — A  single  specimen,  poorly  preserved,  is  to  be  rv^ 
ferred  to  the  genus  Tipula  (s..str.).  The  head  is  small,  the  antenuil 
joints  very  slender,  obovate,  between  two  and  three  times  as  long  as 
broad,  the  thorax  well  arched,  and  the  abdomen  indicating  a  female; 
the  legs  are  wanting ;  both  the  wings  are  present,  but  poorly  preserved, 
and  one  of  them  imperfect ;  even  the  perfect  one  is  badly  folded  loop 
tudinally,  but  the  costal  border  is  nearly  uninjured,  and  indicates  the 
generic  affinities,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  venation  toward  tbe 
apex;  instead  of  forming  toward  the  termination  of  the  first  longitad: 
nal  vein  a  large  stigma-like  cell,  the  second  longitudinal  vein  appears  lo 
form,  with  a  slight  vein  springing  from  below,  a  long  and  exceedingK 
slender  cell,  above  and  outside  of  which  the  wing  is  slightly  cloaded. 
Length  of  body  without  head  6"" ;  diameter  of  head  0.6°>" ;  length  of 
wings  8.5"™. 

Tipula  tecta. — A  single  specimen,  preserved  on  a  dorsal  aspect,  is  of 
a  larger  size  than  the  other  Tipulid(B  from  this  locality ;  its  precise 
relationship  cannot  be  determined  until  other  specimens  are  discor 
ered,  as  it  has  no  head  nor  legs,  except  a  very  slender  fragment  of  a 
tibia ;  and  the  wings,  being  longitudinally  folded  and  partially  concealed 
by  the  body,  along  which  they  lie,  show  only  that  the  neuration  is  not 
discordant  with  that  of  the  crane-flies,  with  which  its  other  featttre» 
agree.  The  specimen  is  a  female,  with  a  slight,  not  greatly  arched, 
thofax,  and  full  and  plump,  though  still  slender,  abdomen,  nearly  *» 
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both  in  this  and  the  first  mentioned  specimen,  are  delicatr,  and  a  little 
more  than  half  as  long  as  the  thickness  of  the  tibise. 

Gnoriste  dentoni. — A  single  specimen,  a  little  broken,  bat  otherwise  in 
good  preservation.    The  head  and  thorax  are  nearly  black,  the  abdomen 
(lark  fascocastaneous.    Legs  and  base  of  antennae  fnscons.    Wings 
rather  narrower  at  tip  than  in  the  European  O.  apicalis  Hoffm.,  hyaline, 
covered  with  microscopic  hairs,  with  a  very  slight  and  increasing  infas- 
eation  toward  the  apex,  the  veins  testaceous,  the  costal  and  second  and 
third  longitudinal  veins  much  heavier  than  the  others,  and  the  fifth 
longitudinal  vein  with  its  lower  fork  scarcely  heavier  than  the  veins 
about  it.    The  extreme  tip  of  both  wings  is  broken,  so  that  the  extent 
of  the  costal  vein  cannot  be  seen ;  but,  in  the  approach  of  the  proximal 
end  of  the  fork  of  the  fifth  longitudinal  vein  to  the  root  of  the  wing,  the 
.<ipecies  agrees  with  the  American  O.  megarhina  O.  S.  more  than  with 
the  European  species  mentioned,  for  it  lies  scarcely  further  from  the 
base  than  the  transverse  vein  connecting  the  first  and  second  longi- 
tudinal veins,  and  slightly  nearer  than  the  separation  of  the  third  and 
foarth  longitudinal  veins.    Only  the  basal  four  joints  of  the  antennsB 
are  preserved;  the  basal  joint  is  obconic,  broadly  rounded  at  the  apex, 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  broad,  the  other  three  cylindrical,  the  second 
nearly  half  as  long  again  as  broad,  the  third  and  fourth  less  than  a  third 
longer  than  broad.    The  legs  are  profusely  covered  wilh  hairs,  but  the 
binder  pair  appear  to  be  spineless,  except  at  the  apex  of  the  tibia  and  of 
each  tarsal  joint,  where  there  are  three  or  four  slender  and  rather  short 
seines;  the  claws  are  very  small  and  delicate,  strongly  curved,  and 
delicately  pointed ;  the  short  tibiae  of  the  front  legs,  however,  have  at 
least  a  single  row  of  fine  distant  spines  on  the  upper  (Y)  edge.    Length  ' 
of  body  4.4""  5  first  joint  of  antennae  0.2"";  second  joint  0.125"" ;  third 
and  fourth  joints  each  0.11"" ;  wings  4.5"" ;  middle  (!)  tarsi  2.2"" ;  first 
joint  of  same  1.1"";   second  0.45"";   third  0.28"";  fourth  0.2"";   fifth 
0.17"" ;  claws  0.038"".    Fossil  CaiSon. 

Family  Oyetid-*:. 

Acrocera  hirsuta. — A  single  very  fragmentary  specimen  appears  to 
l»elong  in  the  neighborhood  of  Acroceraj  but  is  too  imperfect  to  mention 
with  any  certainty.    The  size  of  the  insect,  the  small  head,  robust  and 
coarsely  haired  thorax,  stout  and  abbreviated  abdomen,  indicate  a  form 
resembling  that  of  Aoroceraj  and  the  tibiae  appear  to  be  destitute  of 
spurs ;  but  the  legs  are  not  very  slender,  and  the  neuration  of  the  frag- . 
ment  of  the  wing  does  not  agree  well  with  Westwpod's  figure  of  A. 
glohulHS  Panz.  in  Walker's  Diptera  Britannica.    There  are,  however, 
only  a  few  longitudinal  veins  next  the  base,  disconnected  and  faint,  so 
that  they  afford  very  slight  indication  of  the  real  character  of  the  wing? 
and,  the  transverse  veins  being  obliterated,  nothing  can  be  said  of  tin 
basal  cells.    Length  of  body  4.5'"'^;  head  0.6"";  height  of  sam**  ^  ^"" 
thorax  and  abdomen  of  about  equal  size.    Fossil  Caiion. 
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amined ;  auxiliary  vein  termiaating  on  the  costa  beyond  the  end  of  thr 
basal  third,  the  first  loogitadinal  vein  in  the  middle  of  the  outer  half: 
the  second  longitudinal  vein  is  unusually  curved  downward  at  the  tip. 
80  as  almost  to  reach  the  apex  of  the  wing ;  the  united  third  aod  foortl 
longitudinal  veins  part  from  the  second  very  near  the  base  of  the  wIqj; 
or  within  the  small  tranverse  vein ;  they  divide  near  the  center  of  the 
wing  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  longitudinal  as  near  the  base  as  the  third 
and  fourth ;  the  sixth  longitudinal  vein  is  straight,  and  appears  to  reaou 
the  margin  of  the  wing. 

The  genus  resembles  Boletina  more  than  any  of  the  genera  figured  bj 
Winnertz,  but  differs  strikingly  from  it  in  the  approximation  to  the 
base  of  the  forking  of  the  third  and  fourth,  and  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
longitudinal  veins.  In  this  particular,  it  closely  resembles  the  Sciarin^r. 
but  differs  from  them  still  more  in  the  length  of  the  auxiliary  and  first 
longitudinal  veins,  and  in  that  the  former  reaches  the  costa.  The  costal 
vein  does  not  appear  to  pass  beyond  the  tip  of  the  second  longitudinal 
vein,  but  this  point  is  obscure.  I  have  dedicated  their  genus  to  the  dis- 
tinguished dipterologist  Baron  Osteu  Sacken,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  many  suggestions  in  the  determination  of  these  fossils. 

Sackenia  arctmta. — This  species  is  represented  by  a  single  female  speci 
men,  more  than  usually  well  preserved.  The  body  is  pale  testaeeoas. 
the  wings  wholly  hyaline,  but  the  veins  faint  testaceous;  the  antenn^t^ 
are  a  little  longer  than  the  head  and  thorax  together,  very  slender,  of 
the  color  of  the  thorax;  the  basal  joints  are  subglobular,  slightly 
broader  than  long,  the  remainder  twice  as  long  as  broad,  and  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  antennae  slightly  moniliform.  In  the  wing^  the  base 
of  the  hinder  cell,  using  Winnertz^s  terminology,  lies  within  the  base  of 
the  upper  discal  cell,  both  being  nearer  the  base  of  the  wing  than  the 
middle  transverse  vein,  while  the  base  of  the  middle  discal  cell  is  far 
outside  of  either  of  these,  near  the  centre  of  the  wing.  The  costal  veic 
appears  to  terminate  where  the  cubital  reaches  the  margin,  and  thf 
axillary  vein  nearly  or  quite  reaches  the  border.  The  legs  are  partly 
detached,  and  the  basal  portion  of  the  front  pair  obscure,  but,  apparently, 
the  front  tarsi  are  about  three  times  as  long  as  the  front  tibise.  Leo^l. 
of  body  S.Co""";  anteunre  2"""';  wings  4.25""";  hind  femora  3"*";  hinJ 
tibiie  2'"'";  hind  tarsi  2.4""";  fore  tarsi  2"'™.    Chagrin  Valley. 

A  second  specimen  of  the  same  species  is  similarly  preserved,  bn: 
wants  the  wings.  The  legs,  however,  are  better  preserved,  and  show  a 
]>air  of  apical  spurs  to  the  tibiae.  The  antenuce  are  imperfect,  but  the 
proboscis  is  seen.  The  length  of  the  curved  body  is  a  little  more  tha: 
0.5" '".  The  legs  are  detached  and  confused,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  the  middle  and  hind  legs;  one  leg  (a  front  leg,  to  judge  ftou 
its  length)  has  the  following  measurements:  femur  1.2"'";  tibia  1.4" 
tarsi  1.7""" ;  another  (probably  a  hind  leg) :  femur  2.1(!)"'";  tibia  2.25'' : 
tarsi  1.75"'";  another  (probably  the  opposite  of  the  same) :  tibia  2.25" 
tar^'  "  Apparently,  all  the  tarsi  are  broken.    The  tibial  spines 
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l>oth  in  this  and  the  first  mentioned  specimen,  are  dclicatr,  and  a  little 
luore  than  half  as  long  as  the  thickness  of  the  tibise. 

Gnoriste  dentonu — A  single  specimen,  a  little  broken,  bat  otherwise  in 
^ood  preservation.    The  head  and  thorax  are  nearly  black,  the  abdomen 
dark  fascocastaneous.    Legs  and  base  of  antennae  fnscous.    Wings 
rather  narrower  at  tip  than  in  the  European  O.  apicalis  Hoffm.,  hyaline, 
covered  with  microscopic  hairs,  with  a  very  slight  and  increasiug  infas- 
eation  toward  the  apex,  the  veins  testaceoas,  the  costal  and  second  and 
third  longitudinal  veins  much  heavier  than  the  others,  and  the  fifth 
longitudinal  vein  with  its  lower  fork  scarcely  heavier  than  the  veins 
about  it.    The  extreme  tip  of  both  wings  is  broken,  so  that  the  extent 
of  the  costal  vein  cannot  be  seen ;  but,  in  the  approach  of  the  proximal 
end  of  the  fork  of  the  fifth  longitudinal  vein  to  the  root  of  the  wing,  the 
species  agrees  with  the  American  O.  megarhina  O.  S.  more  than  with 
the  European  species  mentioned,  for  it  lies  scarcely  further  from  the 
base  than  the  transverse  vein  connecting  the  first  and  second  longi- 
tudinal veins,  and  slightly  nearer  than  the  separation  of  the  third  and 
fourth  longitudinal  veins.    Only  the  basal  four  joints  of  the  antennsB 
are  preserved;  the  basal  joint  is  obconic,  broadly  rounded  at  the  apex, 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  broad,  the  other  three  cylindrical,  the  second 
nearly  half  as  long  again  as  broad,  the  third  and  fourth  less  than  a  third 
longer  than  broad.    The  legs  are  profusely  covered  with  hairs,  but  the 
hinder  pair  appear  to  be  spineless,  except  at  the  apex  of  the  tibia  and  of 
each  tarsal  joint,  where  there  are  three  or  four  slender  and  rather  short 
spines;  the  claws  are  very  small  and  delicate,  strongly  curved,  and 
delicately  pointed ;  the  short  tibiae  of  the  front  legs,  however,  have  at 
least  a  single  row  of  fine  distant  spines  on  the  upper  (Y)  edge.    Length  * 
of  body  4.4™";  first  joint  of  antennae  0.2™'";  second  joint  0.125™'" ;  third 
and  fourth  joints  each  O.ll™™;  wings  4.5™™;  middle  (!)  tarsi  2.2™" ;  first 
joint  of  same  1.1™™;  second  0.45™™;   third  0.28™™;  fourth  0.2™™;  fifth 
0.1  T-"™ ;  claws  0.038™™.    Fossil  CaiXon. 

Family  Oyetid-^. 

Acroc^a  hirsuta, — A  single  very  fragmentary  specimen  appears  to 
belong  in  the  neighborhood  of  Acrocera^  but  is  too  imperfect  to  mention 
with  any  certainty.  The  size  of  the  insect,  the  small  head,  robust  and 
coarsely  haired  thorax,  stout  and  abbreviated  abdomen,  indicate  a  form 
resembling  that  of  Acrocera^  and  the  tibiae  appear  to  be  destitute  of 
^purs ;  but  the  legs  are  not  very  slender,  and  the  neuration  of  the  frag-, 
nient  of  the  wing  does  not  agree  well  with  Westwpod's  figure  of  A, 
globulna  Panz.  in  Walker's  Diptera  Britannica.  There  are,  however, 
only  a  few  longitudinal  veins  next  the  base,  disconnected  and  faint,  so 
that  they  afford  very  slight  indication  of  the  real  character  of  the  wings, 
and,  the  transverse  veins  being  obliterated,  nothing  can  be  said  of  the 
basal  cells.  Length  of  body  4.5"°;  head  0.6™™;  height  of  same  1.3™™; 
thorax  and  abdomen  of  about  equal  size.    Fossil  Gaiion. 
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Family  Sykphid.«. 

JEristalis  lapideus, — A  iH>orly  preserved  specimen,  showing  little  tka: 
is  characteristic,  bat  which  belongs  near  JEriatalis  or  HelophilwiM.  Tbr 
body  is  preserved  on  a  dorsal  aspect,  with  wings  partially  expoDdie^i; 
the  head  is  nearly  wanting,  the  thorax  without  markings.  The  wis^ 
are  distinct  only  on  the  basal  half,  and  even  here  show  no  neoratieQ  it 
all  beyond  the  general  course  of  the  principal  veins  at  the  very  base: 
the  alnlft?,  however,  are  very  distinct,  very  large,  their  breadtli  (aloo,: 
the  wing)  fully  equal  to  half  the  breadth  of  the  thorax,  dark,  with  ot* 
liiiuely  transverse  dark  ridges,  indicating  that  they  were  wrinkled  in 
nature,  much  as  in  Volucella  or  Oestrus.  Abdomen  long,  broadest  in  the 
middle  of  the  basal  half,  beyond  tapering  considerably,  the  tip  ronndK 
pointed ;  apical  half  of  basal  joint  black,  forming  a  distinct  tnnsr eis^ 
straight  band;  the  number  of  abdominal  joints  appears  to  be  five. 
Length  of  thorax  3.5"'";  breadth  of  same  3.25'"'";  length  of  abdomfiz 
ti5'"'"5  wings  12"'";  brea<lth  of  same  3.5""".    Chagrin  Valley. 

Family  MusciD.i!:. 

There  are  five  species  of  Dipterous  larvsB  in  the  collection,  all  b«loG^- 
ing  to  the  Muscidw^  and  representing  at  least  two  very  different  grou[ts. 
each  of  which  has  more  than  one  representative. 

Mtisca  ascarides. — First  there  is  a  species  to  which  a  considerable 
number  of  specimens  belong,  which  may  take  the  -name  here  giveo. 
Some  of  the  specimens  are  complete ;  others  consist  of  emptied  skins 
only.  When  contracted,  the  body  is  thick,  especially  on  the  anterior 
half,  and  about  twice  as  long  as  broad,  closely  resemblinjg  the  larva 
of  a  bot-fly.  Both  extremities  are  rounded,  the  anterior  very  broadk. 
while  the  posterior  half  tai)ers  very  regularly.  In  one  specimeot 
which  is  not  so  much  shrunken,  the  body  is  fusiform,  and  about  three 
and  a  half  times  longer  than  broad ;  the  head  and  hinder  extremity 
tapering  in  a  nearly  equal  degree.  In  the  emptied  skins,  as  in  the 
others,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  normal  form  is  a  blunt,  squarely  rounded 
head,  behind  which  the  body  is  nearly  equal,  and  then  tapers  toward 
the  tail.  At  the  anterior  extremity  may  be  nearly  always  seen  a  por- 
tion of  the  mandibles,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  very  slender  rods  or 
blades  converging  anteriorly  and  terminating  in  two  attingent  rounded 
lobes,  attached  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  blades.  The  anterior  spiracles 
are  seen  in  a  single  specimen  as  a  simple,  rounded,  dark  spot  just  ont- 
side  the  middle  of  either  lateral  half;  the  two  lateral  tracheal  vessels 
may  be  seen  in  nearly  all  the  specimens,  and  especially  at  the  hinder 
extremity,  and  fragments  of  them  are  frequently  scattered  about  on  the 
stones ;  they  are  very  large.  The  integument  is  generally  rather  dark, 
and  more  or  less  blotched,  and  covered  profusely  and  almost  uniformly 
with  backward-directed  hairs;  these  are  short,  tapering,  and  mod- 
erately stout,  though    minute.     Length  of  contracted  bmlies  11.5  : 
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breadth  of  same  6.25"'";  length  of  bodies  not  contracted  17.5""";  breadth 
of  same  5.75"";  length  of  skins  25'""';  breadth  of  same  7.25'"°;  length  of 
blades  of  mandibles  3.25"'™;  diameter  of  trachere  0.6""";  of  anterior  spir- 
acles 0.4""™;  distance  of  latter  apart  2.75™"".    Chagrin  Valley. 

Musca  bibosa. — Another  species  is  represented  by  a  single  body,  and 
one  skin  and  its  reverse,  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  same.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  M.  ascaridesy  but  differs  from  it  in  some  essential  fea- 
tures. When  contracted,  the  body  does  not  taper  regularly  from  the 
middle  of  the  front  half  to  the  tail,  but  the  whole  hinder  half  is.much 
slenderer  than  the  front,  and  toward  the  tip  has  nearly  parallel  sides, 
80  that  the  body  is  flask-shaped,  and  about  twice  as  long  as  broad.  A 
similar,  thongh  not  so  abrupt,  change  of  contour  is  seen  in  the  skin. 
The  structure  of  the  mandibles  and  of  the  tracheae  may  be  seen  to  be 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  species,  but  the  integument  is  naked, 
beiog  entirely  destitute  of  any  of  the  hairs  which  roughen  the  skin  of 
M,  asearides.  Length  of  contracted  body  ll"""*;  breadth  of  same  in  front 
7.5^";  behind  3.75*"™ ;  length  of  skin  (a  small  one)  16'°"';  greatest  breadth 
of  same  5.25'""' ;  length  of  mandible  blade  2.75"'"';  diameter  of  tracheae 
0.75"".    Chagrin  Valley. 

A  third  species  is  represented  by  three  or  four  contracted  skins,  which 
are  too  uncharacteristic  to  name,  though  it  may  be  seen  that  they  are 
distinct  from  the  others.  As  preserved,  they  are  almost  black ;  the 
skin  is  much  wrinkled  and  smooth;  the  body  pretty  regularly  and 
bluntly  obovate,  nearly  twice  as  long  as  broad;  at  the  end  of  one,  two 
colorless  oval  patches  lie  united,  side  by  side,  pressed  against  the  ex- 
tremity, and  doubtless  represent  the  head,  and  prove  it  to  be  diflferent 
from  the  other  species;  it  is,  however,  impossible  to  say  what  its  affini- 
ties  may  be.    Length  of  body  8.5"*'" ;  breadth  4"".    Chagrin  Valley. 

Musca  hydropica, — A  foQrth  Ri>ecies  is  represented  by  two  bodies  and 
a  skin,  which  present  an  entirely  different  appearance  from  the  preced- 
ing three  species,  but  which  may  temporarily  be  given  the  same  broad 
generic  name.  In  this  species,  the  form,  even  when  contracted,  is  far 
more  elongated  than  in  the  others;  the  body  is  nearly  five  times  as  long 
as  broad,  is  broadest  just  behind  the  roundly  pointed  head,  tapers  rap- 
idly toward  it,  but  gently  posteriorly  to  the  middle,  behind  which  it  is 
equal.  In  the  skin,  the  part  of  the  body  preserved  is  equal  and  very 
broad,  excepting  toward  the  head,  where  it  rapidly  narrows,  the  head 
being  well  rounded  or  slightly  produced ;  the  mouth  parts,  instead  of 
being  withdrawn  a  little  from  the  front  extremity  of  the  bod^',  as  in  the 
species  already  described,  he  at  its  very  boundary,  and  the  blades  are 
parallel,  instead  of  posteriorly  divergent.  The  integument  is  covered 
rather  profusely  with  very  short,  conical,  tapering  hairs,  scarcely  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  their  breadth  at  base.  The  larva  is  very  distinctly 
banded  with  darker  and  lighter  colors,  as  the  empty  skin  shows,  the  i 

posterior  third  of  each  segment  being  occupied  by  a  very  dark  band, 
darkest  on  the  dorsal  surface,  while  a  faint  pale  transverse  line  breaks 
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the  anterior  portion  into  two  eqaal  halves  of  the  same  width  as  tb^ 
blackish  band.  Length  of  body23°'°^;  greatest  breadth  of  same  j"^. 
breadth  posteriorly  3"*"  5  breadth  of  skin  9.5°*";  length  of  segment' 
on  same  4™°* ;  length  of  mandible  blades  3.5°^'°.    Chagrin  Valley. 

Musca  vinculata. — There  is  still  another  species,  allied  to  the  last- 
mentioned,  which  may  bear  the  name  here  proposed.  It  is  representai 
only  by  part  of  emptied  skins,  all  lying  on  the  same  stone,  and  which 
differ  from  the  preceding  species  in  being  absolately  devoid  of  any  hai^^*• 
and  in  having  different  and  much  fainter  markings.  The  general  color 
of  the  best-preserved  specimen  is  a  pale  brown,  and  the  markings  are 
scarcely  darker  transverse  bands,  narrowing  on  the  sides,  bat  oocapjing 
nearly  the  entire  length  of  a  segment  dorsally,  and  broken  into  eqoil 
parts  by  two  transverse  rows  of  very  faint  and  minute  pale  dote.  >'o 
specimen  is  sufficiently  perfect  to  show  the  shape  or  the  length,  bnt  tk 
shape  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of  M.  hydropica^  and  the  Insect  mad 
smaller  than  it,  for  the  breadth  is  4.5™™,  and  the  length  of  one  segment 
2™™.    Chagrin  Valley. 

Nearly  all  of  these  species,  and  especially  Musca  ascarides^  so  close!} 
resemble  the  larvae  of  bot-flies,  that  I  could  scarcely  persuade  myself 
that  they  could  not  belong  to  the  Oestndce.  The  appendages  of  the 
skin,  however,  are  much  more  delicate  than  is  usual  in  Oe^trida^  and 
are  uniformly  distributed  over  the  surface  or  are  altogether  absent. 
The  empty  skins,  too,  have  every  appearance  of  belonging  to  the  same 
insects  as  the  complete  bodies,  and  although  these  are  not  cast  skins 
(in  which  case  they  would  be  proved  natural  inhabitants  of  the  water, 
for  they  still  contain  the  harder  parts  of  the  internal  organs  in  many 
cases,  but  remains  of  partially  decomposed  larvse,  it  would  seem  imprch 
bable  that  so  large  a  number  of  Oestrid  larvse  could  be  found,  when  the 
only  way  in  which  they  could  have  reached  their  present  condition  woaM 
be  through  the  droppings  of  animals  affected  by  the  bots  standing  ii 
the  water.  Of  course,  the  reference  I  have  given  them  is  only  pro 
visional. 

Indeterminate  remains  of  the  imagines  of  three  or  four  species  of  smal! 
Muscidcc  also  occur  in  the  collection  from  both  places. 

Family  Helomyzidje. 

Heteromyza  detecta, — A  single  specimen  and  a  very  poor  reverse  of .: 
occur  on  the  same  stone  with  Spiladomyia  simplex.  Both  wings  and  ih 
thorax  are  preserved,  with  short  fragments  of  moderately  stout  hairy 
legs.  The  venation  is  obscure,  and  the  species  referred  provisionally  t« 
Heteromyza  until  better  specimens  decide  more  certainly  to  which  of  ti 
groups  of  Muscidce  it  belongs.  The  venation  is  very  similar,  so  far  as  ■ 
can  be  determined,  to  Het.  senilis  Scudd.  from  the  Tertiaries  of  Britisl 
Columbia,  but  the  former  species  is  much  smaller,  and  there  is  a  p€t^'- 
liarity  about  it  which  is  not  quite  clear:  at  the  bend  of  the  oosta.  in 
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dicating  the  terminatioQ  of  the  aaxiliary  vein,  there  is  a  short,  distinct, 
obliqae  cross-Tein  nearly  in  continuation  of  the  base  of  the  costa,  but 
bent  slightly  downward,  which  reaches  the  first  longitudinal  vein ;  the 
latter  runs  close  to  the  costa  and  strikes  it  about  midway  between  the 
tip  of  the  auxiliary  vein  and  the  tip  of  the  wing ;  the  costa  apparently 
runs  exactly  to  the  tip  of  the  second  longitudinal  vein ;  the  third  and 
fourth  longitudinal  veins  run  parallel  to  each  other  to  a  very  little  way 
beyond  the  extremity  of  the  auxiliary  vein,  where  they  are  united  by  a 
short  cross-vein,  beyond  which  they  both  diverge  from  each  other  in 
opposing  curves,  equally  turned  aside  from  their  former  course;  the 
third  longitudinal  vein  runs  to  the  tip  of  the  wing;  the  fourth  is  united 
half-way  to  the  border  of  the  wing  by  a  long  oblique  cross- vein,  run- 
ning at  right  angles  to  the  fifth  longitudinal  vein.  The  extremity  of  the 
basal  cells  apparently  lies  about  half-way  from  the  base  of  the  wing  to 
the  tip  of  the  auxiliary  vein,  but  this  point  is  very  obscure.  Length  of 
wing  1.65°*™;  breadth  of  same  0,95™™ ;  length  of  thorax  0.75™™;  breadth 
of  same  0.55"™.    Chagrin  Valley. 

COLEOPTERA. 

Family  Gababid^. 
Bembidium  exoletum  Scudd.  Bull.  Geol.  (Jeogr.  Surv.  Terr,  ii,  77-78. 

Family  Dytiscidje. 

Laccophilus  sp. — The  femur  and  tibia  of  the  hind  leg  of  a  species  allied 
to  L.  maculosus  Germ.    Fossil  Canon. 

Family  STAPHYLiNiDiB. 

Gyrophcena  scuvicola  Scudd.  loc.  cit.  ii,  78.     Chagrin  Valley. 
Leistotrophus  patriarchicus  Scudd.  loc.  cit.  ii,  78-79. 
Oxytelus  pristinuB  Scudd.  loc.  cit.  ii,  79.    Chagrin  Valley. 

Family  Elatebidje. 

Epiphanis  deletus  Scudd.  loc.  cit.  ii,  80-81.    Fossil  Caiion. 
Oxygonua  mortuus  Scudd.  loc  cit.  ii,  81.    Fossil  Caiion. 

Family  Beuchid^. 
Bruchus  anilia  Scudd.  loc.  cit.  ii,  82.    Chagrin  Valley. 

Family  Cubculionid^. 
Entimus  primordialis  Scudd.  loc.  cit.  ii,  84.    Chagrin  Valley. 

HEMIPTERA. 
Family  FuLQOBiDiE. 

Apkana  atava. — A  single  finely  preserved  specimen,  giving  the  upper 
surface  of  the  body,  the  displaced  tegmina  of  one  side,  and  a  part  of  the 
middle  leg  of  the  opposite  side,  is  referred  provisionally  to  Aphana.    It 
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plainly  belongs  to  the  trae  Fulgorina^  and  seems  to  agree  better  witb 
Aphana  than  with  any  other  genus  concerning  which  information  is  i: 
hand,  bat  it  is  much  smaller  than  the  species  of  Aphana  {as  it  is  larger 
than  those  of  Poeocera)^  and  differs  from  it  in  the  structure  of  the  head 
and  the  brevity  of  the  tegmina.  The  head  is  small,  being  soaro^y  mx^ 
than  one-third  the  width  of  the  body,  the  eyes  not  prominent,  the  front 
scarcely  angulated,  and  the  vertex  of  about  equal  length  and  breadth ; 
it  is  marked  above  with  two  longitudinal  blackish  stripes,  and  the  thorai 
with  a  median,  and,  on  either  side,  a  broad  lateral  black  stripe,  all  d 
them  bordered  by  paler  parts  and  the  median  marked  with  a  median 
pale  line.  The  front  of  the  thorax  is  strongly  and  regularly  convex,  aD<l 
the  posterior  border  of  the  mesonotnm  is  rectangular.  The  tegmina  aiv 
about  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  with  nearly  parallel  borders,  the  tip 
roundly  pointed.  The  apical  fifth  is  filled  with  fine,  closely  parallel,  Iod^ 
tudinal  veinlets,  extending  from  the.  tip  of  the  radial  vein  to  tbe  luut: 
border,  forming  an  area  of  equal  width  throughout.  The  radial  veia 
is  parallel  to  the  costa  throughout.  The  ulnar  veins  originate  alinos: 
exactly  as  in  Acrwphia,  but  the  upper  one  does  not  fork  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  wing,  when  it  sends  downward  a  single  shoot,  while  the  lower 
forks  almost  immediately,  and  again  emits  a  vein  beyond  the  middit 
of  the  wing.  The  wing  itself  is  apparently  diaphanous,  but  is  mottled 
lightly  with  faint  fuliginous  along  the  costal  border,  and  more  heavily, 
but  irregularly,  with  dark  fuscous  on  the  basal  half  of  the  wing,  espe 
cially  next  the  extreme  base,  and  in  a  rather  broad  and  straight  bot 
irregularly  margined  and  oblique  band,  crossing  the  wing  from  jus^r 
below  the  sutural  angle  equally  backward  and  outward.  Middle  leg 
moderately  stout;  femur  and  tibia  of  equal  width,  straight,  appareotly 
with  sharp  edges.  Abdomen  full,  rounded,*broad,  the  extremity  broadly 
rounded  ;  it  is  dusky,  especially  beyond  the  base,  the  neighborhood  oi 
the  spiracles  darker,  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  segments  with  a  medio 
dorsal  (or  medio- ventral  ?)  raised  line  marked  in  black.  Length  of  body 
Q.S"*™ ;  breadth  of  head  1.8™°;  of  abdomen  5*"*»5  length  of  tegmina  10=^: 
width  of  same  S.o"''";  length  of  femora  (somewhat  doubtful)  2-". 
Chagrin  Valley. 

BeJpliax  senilis. — A  fairly  preserved  specimen  with  spread  wings,  bwt 
with  almost  no  characteristic  sculpture.  The  head  and  exposed  part  u! 
thorax  are  blackish ;  the  rest  of  the  body  and  the  wings,  especially  the 
tegmina,  dusky.  The  head  is  less  than  half  as  broad  as  the  thorax,  and 
short.  The  thorax  is  broad  and  rounded,  and  the  body  nearly  equal, 
though  enlarging  slightly  posteriorly.  The  tegmina  are  slightly  nar 
rower  and  considerably  longer  than  the  body,  equal,  and  at  the  ti? 
broadly  rounded ;  they  show  no  trace  of  neuration,  but  the  preservatioi 
of  the  whole  is  perhaps  too  obscure  to  expect  it.  The  wings  are  a  littlt 
shorter  than  the  tegmina,  crumpled  and  folded,  and  show  a  few  loD^'i- 
tudinal  veins,  and  others,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  preservatioi' 
cannot  be  traced.  Legs  and  appendages  of  the  head  are  wantioc 
Length  of  body  2»"'";  tegmina  2.4"^".    Chagrin  Valley  (?). 
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Family  TETTiGONiDiB. 

Tettigonia  ohtecta. — A  single  specimeo,  with  the  merest  fragments  of 
wings  and  no  legs,  bat  otherwise  pretty  perfect,  belongs,  with  little 
doubt,  to  this  family,  although  its  generic  affinities  are  uncertain.  The 
head  is  not  quite  so  broad  as  the  body,  bluntly  augalated  in  front  (at 
an  angle  of  about  130^) ;  the  eyes  are  rather  small,  the  beak  stout  and 
aboQt  as  long  as  the  head.  The  abdomen  is  moderately  stout  but  long, 
tapering  to  a  blunt  tip ;  the  segments  eight  in  number,  growing  longer 
apically,  the  seventh  being  twice  as  long  as  the  second.  Length  of 
body  T.e'""^  breadth  of  same  2"""^  length  of  rostrum  0.65""";  diameter  of 
eyes  0.28"".    Chagrin  Valley. 

^ythoscopus  lapidesoens. — A  single  specimen,  broken  at  the  edge  of  a 
stone,  and  so  preserving  only  the  abdomen  and  part  of  the  wings.  The 
abdomen  is  long  and  slender,  composed  of  nine  segments,  the  extremity 
indicating  that  it  is  a  female.  The  wing  (the  tegmina  appear  to  be  en. 
tirely  absent)  reaches  the  tip  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  apical  cells  are 
from  a  third  to  nearly  half  as  long  as  the  wing,  the  upper  the  longer ; 
the  apex  is  produced  but  rounded.  Probable  length  of  body  5.5°""; 
length  of  fragment  3.5™™;  breadth  of  abdomen  1.5"".    Chagrin  ValUey. 

Family  Lyg^idje. 

Pachymerus petrensis.—A  single  specimen,  of  which  most  of  the  right 
half  is  destroyed,  represents  this  species,  which  is  placed  here  provision- 
ally, principally  because  it  appears  to  be  closely  related  to  fossil  species 
put  in  this  group  by  Heer.  It  seems  to  be  a  larva,  and  to  belong  either 
to  the  Bhyparochromidce  or  the  Anthocorid^ie  of  the  British  Catalogue. 
The  outline  of  the  head  is  vague  and  broken,  but  the  front  is  apparently 
bent  at  a  right  angle.  The  an  ten  use  are  about  half  as  long  as  the  body, 
four-jointed ;  the  basal  joint  only  about  half  as  long  again  as  broad,  the 
others  subequal,  very  slightly  smaller  at  the  base  than  at  the  apex,  but 
otherwise  equal,  the  second  a  very  little  the  longest,  the  last  pointed  at 
the  tip.  Thorax  and  abdomen  of  about  equal  length,  the  former  equally 
broad  throughout  (or  nearly  so) ;  the  fore  and  middle  femora  short  and 
stout,  about  as  long  as  their  separation  from  each  other.  Abdomen  ex- 
panding suddenly  at  the  base,  so  that  the  second  segment  is  broadest 
and  apparently  half  as  broad  again  as  the  thorax,  beyond  tapering  rather 
rapidly  to  a  rounded  tip.  This  form  of  the  abdomen  does  not  appear 
consonant  with  Pachymerus.  Length  of  body  3"";  antennae  1.5'"";  fore 
femora  0.35"".    Fossil  Canon. 

Family  Physopoda. 

Melanothrips  extincia  Scudd.  Bull.  Geol.  Geogr.  Surv.  Terr,  i,  ii,  221 
Chagrin  Valley. 

JjitJiadothrips  vetusta  Scudd.  loc.  cit.  i,  ii,  222.    Fossil  Canon. 
Palwothrips  fossiUs  Scudd.  Geol.  Mag.  v,  221.  *  Fossil  Caiion. 
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NEUROPTERA. 

Family  Pheyganid-E. 

Phryganea  operta. — A  single  well-preserved  specimeD  with  its  reTs^t: 
the  wings  are  doabled  beneath  the  body,  and  anfortanately  are  overkd 
by  the  larva  skin  of  a  Dipterous  insect,  obliterating  all  the  impomiit 
parts  of  the  nearation.    The  portion  that  remains  resembles  that  <: 
OcerUy  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  any  certainty,  while  tit 
structure  of  the  antennsB  is  more  as  in  Phryganea  proper.    The  head  :s 
detached  from  the  body,  and  faint  traces  of  the  antennse  are  preserveiL 
but  detached;  a  single  pair  of  spurs  show  at  the  end  of  the  tibiae,  &nd 
the  spines  of  the  under  edge  of  the  same  tibiie  are  alternately  longanc 
short.    The  abdomen  is  very  well  preserved  on  a  side  view.    Len^hoi 
body  8"°;  (portion  of)  antenn«j  7"^"*;  tarsi  3.5"™;  wings  10"".    Chagrm 
Valley. 
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.RT.  XXX-DESCRlPTIOxN  OF  TWO  SPECIES  OF  CARABIDxE  FOUND 
IN  THE  INTERGLACIAL  DEPOSITS  OF  SCARBORO'  HEIGHTS, 
NEAR  TORONTO,  CANADA. 


By  Samuel  H.  Scudder. 


In  tbe  last  number  of  the  Canadian  Journal  of  Toronto,  Prof.  G.  J. 
Ilinde  describes  the  glacial  and  interglacial  strata  of  various  localities 
near  Toronto,  in  one  of  which  some  coleopterous  remains  were  found. 
These  having  been  submitted  to  me  for  examination,  the  following 
descriptions  are  published : 

Loricera  glacialUj  nov.  sp. — Of  this  species,  a  pair  of  elytra  are  pre- 
served, nearly  complete,  but  cracked  and  flattened  somewhat  out  of 
shape.    It  is  allied  to  L.  neoacotica  Le  C,  but  differs  from  it  and  from 
all  other  American  species  of  Loricera  in  the  much  greater  depth  of  the 
striae  and  in  the  presence  of  distinct  submarginal  fovese.    The  elytra 
are  of  a  glistening,  somewhat  blue-black  color.     It  is  difficult  to  tell 
whether  there  are  eleven  or  twelve  punctured  striae;  the  striae  are 
strongly  impressed,  faintly  though  rather  coarsely  and  profusely  punc- 
tulate,  the  third  interspace  with  three  small,  distinctly  but  not  deeply 
impressed  foveas,  arranged  as  in  L,  neoscotica,  two  near  each  other  just 
above  the  middle  of  the  elytra,  and  one  behind  the  middle  of  the  apical 
half;  fifth  interspace  sometimes  furnished  with  a  pair  of  very  faint  foveae 
near  the  middle  of  the  elytra,  much  as  in  L.  decempunctata  Esch.,  about 
as  far  from  each  other  as  from  the  sutural  border ;  and  finally  the  ninth 
interspace,  different  from  all  the  species  of  Loricera  I  have  been  able  to 
examine,  has  eight  or  more  small  but  distinct  and  deep  foveae,  mostly 
situated  in  the  apical  half  of  the  elytra,  sometimes  connected  by  oblique 
ridges  with  the  next  stria  within.    The  interspaces  are  crossed  by  very 
fine  wrinkles,  scarcely  visible  with  a  simple  lens.    The  elytra  are  shaped 
as  in  L.  decempunctata^  I)articularly  at  the  apex.    Length  of  elytron 
44mm.  breadth  1.6°»°». 

I  had  at  first  taken  this  for  a  Biachila,  but  the  peculiar  disposition  of 
the  foveae  on  the  third  interspace  is  characteristic  of  Loricera  (with  the 
species  of  which  it  agrees  in  size)  and  is  different  from  their  relative 
position  in  all  other  Carabidm  with  which  it  could  be  conipared. 

Loxandrus  gelidus^  nov.  sp. — The  following  fragments  of  this  species 
have  been  examined: — a  very  nearly  perfect  elytron,  but  badly  cracked 
and  pressed  apart ;  the  greater  part  of  another ;  parts  of  three  united 
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segments  of  the  abdomeD;  the  prothoraz,  slightly  cracked;  and  a  portioD 
of  one  of  the  mandibles.  A  species  is  indicated  a  little  larger  than  I. 
agilis  LeC,  and  in  many  respects  resembling  it  The  elytra  are  shaped 
as  there,  with  the  same  apical  sinuation ;  they  are  piceoos,  with  a 
metallic- blae  reflection,  exactly  as  in  many  species  of  Loxandrtu^  there 
are  nine  distinctly  and  rather  deeply  and  equally  impressed  stha-. 
rather  faintly  and  not  very  profusely  punctate;  the  interspaces  appear 
as  if  minutely  cracked,  and  with  a  simulation  of  excessively  faint  and 
small  fovese  throughout,  while  the  third  has  a  more  distinct,  thoagh  still 
rather  shallow  and  rather  large,  fovea  considerably  behind  the  middle  of 
the  apical  half  of  the  elytra;  a  second  fovea  appears  in  the  third  inter- 
space, as  far  from  the  apical  fovea  as  that  is  from  the  apex,  bat  it  is 
situated  laterally,  encroaching  on  the  stria  within  it.  It  is  perhaps  doe 
only  to  an  excess  of  the  simulating  fovese  that  there  is  apparently  a 
row  of  approximated  punctures,  quite  like  those  of  the  neighboring  striiv, 
for  a  very  short  distance  between  the  base  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  striae. 
The  first  stria  turns  outward  next  the  base,  apparently  to  make  room 
for  a  scutellar  stria,  which  does  not  appear  to  exist  in  this  genua,  bat 
which  may  probably  form  in  this  species  the  limit  of  the  minute  portion 
of  the  eljtron  which  passes  beneath  the  scutellum  in  repose;  plainly,  hov- 
ever,  it  is  correlated  with  the  unusual  basal  curve  of  the  first  stria,  ia 
which  respect  the  fossil  difl'ers  from  all  the  species  of  Loxandnu  I  have 
Examined.  The  obliquely  cut  marginal  fove^e  agree  with  those  of  X.  a^'iu. 
The  prothorax  is  quadrate,  the  front  margin  very  slightly  angled,  quite 
as  in  L.  erraticm  Le  G.,  the  sides  broadly  rounded,  fullest  anteriorly, 
with  an  exceedingly  slight  median  sulcus  (indicated  by  a  slender  crack:, 
and  more  distinct  posterior  sublateral  sulci  (indicated  by  wider  cracks:, 
and  between  which  the  hind  border  is  scarcely  convex,  and  not  at  all 
as  in  L,  erraticMS.  The  surface  of  the  prothorax  is  smooth  ;  the  abdiv 
men  is  also  smooth.  The  part  of  the  mandible  remaining  is  only  the 
basal  ^^  molar  ^  portion,  armed  with  six  or  seven  mammilate  conical  teeth, 
or  rather  transverse  ridges.  Length  of  elytron  6.75"^;  breadth  2«^; 
length  of  prothorax  2.25°»°»;  breadth  3.6™";  breadth  of  abdomen  2.25*". 
This  species  differs  from  all  Loxandri  known  to  me  in  the  ooarseness 
of  the  punctuation  of  the  elytra,  the  roughness  of  the  interspaces,  the 
position  of  the  fovea  of  the  third  interspace,  the  intercalated  false  stiia 
at  the  base  of  the  seventh  interspace  (which  can  hardly  be  entirely 
fortuitous,  since  it  is  correlated  with  unusual  unevenness  of  the  surfai^r 
elsewhere),  the  basal  deflection  of  the  first  stria,  and  the  presence  of  an 
inconspicuocs  scutellar  stria.  Nevertheless,  it  has  all  the  aspects  of  a 
Lojcandn(H,  and  disagrees  in  more  essential  points  from  other  Carabidir. 


A.RT  XXXI.-REPORT  UPON  THE  INSECTS  COLLECTED  BY  P.  R. 
UHLER  DURING  THE  EXPLORATIONS  OF  1875,  INCLUDING 
MONOGRAPHS  OF  THE  FAMILIES  CYDNID^  AND  SALD^, 
AND  THE  HEMIPTERA  COLLECTED  BY  A.  S.  PACKARD,  JR., 
M.  D. 


By  p.  R.  Uhleb. 


[Continued  from  p.  475.] 

LEPIDOPTERA. 

RHOPALOCERA. 

Papilio  dauuus  Boisd. 

Seen  flying  in  Clear  Creek  Cadoa  and  in  the  gorge  near  tbe  [7te  Pass, 
Augast  6  to  13. 

Pieru  oleracea  Harris. 

Not  ancommou  near  Denver,  at  Golden,  and  in  the  Clear  Creek 
Gallon^  Angast  5  to  18. 

JPieris  protodice  Boisd. 

Moderately  common  in  Denver  and  on  the  plains  west  of  the  city, 
early  in  August. 

Naihalis  iole  Boisd. 

Not  oommon ;  only  two  specimens  seen,  the  one  at  Denver,  August 
5,  and  the  other  at  Colorado  Springs,  August  12. 

Colids philodice  Godart. 
Quite  common  in  and  near  Denver,  Augast  5  to  8. 

Colias  eurytheme  Boisd. 

Extremely  abundant  in  and  near  Denver,  also  at  Golden  and  in  Clear 
Creek  Caiion,  August  5  to  8.  It  was  not  common  at  Colorado  Springs, 
Dor  near  Caiion  City. 

Danais  archippus  Cramer. 
Yery  common  on  the  plains  and  less  so  in  the  caHons,  August  5  to  18. 

Euptoieta  claudia  Cramer. 

Not  found  in  abundance.  A  few  specimens  were  met  with  in  the 
hilly  region  west  of  Denver,  on  August  18. 
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Argynnis  hesperis  Edwards. 

ISot  uDcommoQ  in  Beaver  Brook  Galcb  aod  ia  Clear  Creek  Cailon, 
Aogiist  6  and  7. 

Another  and  larger  species  was  observed  at  the  same  time  in  Clear 
Creek  Cailon,  but  it  was  so  wild  as  to  be  unapproachable  with  the  net. 
and  flew  most  of  the  time  over  the  rapids  of  the  creek. 

Meliicca  nuhigena  Behr. 

Not  rare  in  Clear  Creek  Caiion  and  in  Beaver  Brook  Gulch,  Angusi 
6  and  7. 

Melitcea  mata  Beak. 

One  specimen  taken  west  of  Colorado*  Springs,  not  far  from  the 
mountains,  August  16.    No  others  were  seen. 

Orapta  hylas  Edwards. 

Two  specimens  of  this  insect  were  seen,  August  16,  on  the  cottonwood 
trees  growing  beside  the  irrigating  canal  which  bounds  Colorado  Springs 
on  the  western  side.  Having  laid  my  net  down,  while  engaged  in  toro- 
ing  over  chips  and  stones  and  examining  the  flowers,  I  ^as  not  able  to 
recover  it  soon  enough  to  capture  these  beauties.  One  of  them  lodged 
for  a  second  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  in  full  view,  but  the  next  moment 
flew  off  to  a  distance,  and,  although  I  wasted  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  trying  to  secure  it,  my  labors  were  unsuccessful. 

Vanessa  ayiiiopa  Linn. 

One  specimen  captured,  August  6,  in  Beaver  Brook  Gulch ;  two  others 
seen,  but  not  taken. 

Pyrameis  huntera  Drury. 

One  specimen  seen  on  the  plains  west  of  Denver,  August  5.  It  settled 
on  the  ground  within  full  sight,  but  I  was  too  busy  with  other  insects 
to  spend  the  time  in  following  it  up. 

Pyrameis  atalanta  Linn. 

One  specimen  from  Clear  Creek  Canon,  August  6.  Only  one  other 
specimen  was  seen,  and  that  was  torn  and  battered,  like  the  one  taken. 

Limenitis  tceidemeyeri  Edw. 

This  beautiful  species  was  tolerably  common  in  Clear  Creek  Caiion, 
and  up  the  Beaver  Brook  almost  to  the  top  of  the  mountain ;  certainly 
at  an  altitude  of  more  than  7,000  feet  above  sea-leveL  They  generally 
flew  in  the  bright  sunshine,  with  moderate  rapidity,  over  the  water,  and 
occasionally  lodged  upon  the  willows  or  other  bushes  projecting  above 
the  current.  Some  were  dusky  and  much  battered,  while  others  were 
fresh  and  clean.  I  noticed  that  there  was  a  marked  difference  in  the 
width  of  the  white  band  across  the  wings.  Both  sexes  were  present 
on  August  6  to  8. 

Satyrus  sp. 

Two  s^— captured,  August  6,  in  Clear  Creek  Canon.     A  few 

other  It  they  kept  beyond  my  reach. 
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Satyr  lis  sp. 

A  pair  from  Manitoa,  Aagast  14.  They  were  captured  in  the  midst 
of  the  bushes  on  the  side  of  the  hill  adjoining  the  road  leading  up  the 
Ute  Pass.  No  others  were  noticed.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
here  are  two  parallel  species,  each  frequenting  a  canon  of  the  Eocky 
Mountain  belt,  but  occupying  separate  territory,  and  perhaps  represent- 
ative of  two  distinct  faunal  districts. 

Tliecln  sp. 

A  specimen  of  this  exquisitely  beautiful  butterfly  occurred  to  me  on 
the  bank  of  the  oreek,  near  Maniton,  on  August  13. 

Ckrysophanus  helUndes  Boisd. 

A  few  specimens  occurred  on  the  plains,  near  Denver,  on  August  5. 
It  is  very  wary,  hiding  among  the  dense  foliage  of  the  flowers,  and 
selects  its  resting  places  with  such  tact  that  it  promptly  becomes  invisi- 
ble to  the  collector  who  is  following  it. 

Jbyccena  melissa  Edw. 

Found  sparingly  in  Clear  Greek  CaHon,  August  G ;  near  Denver,  Au- 
gust 5,  and  later ;  at  Colorado  Springs  and  Manitou,  August  12  to  16, 
quite  common  on  low  plants  and  very  variable;  and  one  specimen  from 
Canon  City,  August  11.  The  latter  specimen  has  an  arcuated  orange 
band  on  both  front  and  hind  wings,  while  one  from  Colorado  Springs 
has  a  similar  band  on  the  hind  wings  alone. 

Lyccena  rapahoe  Beakirt. 

This  modest  bluet  was  seen  in  small  numbers  at  Denver,  August  5, 
but  not  much  later,  and  near  Colorado  Springs  on  August  12  to  16. 

Pholxsora  catullus  (Eab.)  Scud. 

Taken  in  Clear  Creek  Canon  and  west  of  Denver,  August  6  and  18. 
Not  common  in  either  locality. 

Hesperia  tessellata  Scudder. 

On  the  low  hills  west  of  Denver  and  near  Sloan's  Lake  on  bare  patches 
of  ground  in  grass,  August  18.  A  few  specimens  were  met  with  at 
almost  every  interval  of  two  or  three  rods. 

Hesperia  comus  Edwards,  MS. 

In  company  with  the  preceding,  and  equally  frequent.  On  being 
aroused,  these  species  did  not  fly  to  the  patches  of  flowering  plants  and 
weeds  near  by,  but  invariably  alighted  on  the  spaces  between  the  buf- 
falo-grass, where  their  colors  sufficiently  harmonized  with  the  soil  to 
give  them  a  fair  degree  of  protection. 

Anthomaster  uncas  (Edw.)  Scud. 
Somewhat  common  on  the  hills  west  of  Denver  on  August  18, 

Pamphila  nianitoba  Scud. 
Uncommon  in  Clear  Creek  Canon,  August  6. 
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Pyn^hoHdia  napa  Scad. 
Oae  specimen  from  the  hills  west  of  Denver,  August  18. 

These  Hesperians  were  kindly  determined  for  me  by  Mr.  SMBoel  ff. 
Scndder. 

HETEROCERA. 

The  following  list  of  moths,  collected  by  me  in  Colorado,  in  1875,  vaa 
prepared  by  A.  S.  Packard,  jr.,  M.  D. : — 

Fam.  ZYQMISIDM. 

Onaphddla  vermiculata  Grote  &  Bobinson. 

Common  in  Beaver  Brook  Gulch  and  in  Clear  Creek  Cauon,  Augist 
6  and  7.— (P.  E.  U.) 

Lycomorpha  miniata  Pack. 

One  specimen  seen  flying  from  the  mountain  heights  into  Beaver 
Brook  Gulch,  August  6.— (P.  B.  U.) 

Lycomorpha  palmeri  Pack. 

Found  in  the  same  place  as  the  preceding,  and  also  flying  in  the  M 
sunlight.  I  have  no  doubt  of  these  being  but  varieties  of  a  single 
species. — (P.  E.  U.) 

Fam.  BOMBYCIDiE. 

Crocota  ferrttginosa  Walker,  and  var.  hrwicomxB, 
From  Clear  Creek  Canon,  August  7. 

Fam.  NOCTUIDuE. 
Erebus  odora  Drury. 

Broken  specimens  of  this  insect  were  lying  about  in  the  botri  at 

Beaver   Brook,  showing   the  species  to   be  not  uncommoii  s^  that 

place.— (P.  E.  tr.) 

Tarache  angustipennU  Grote. 
Inhabits  the  region  of  Colorado  Springs. 

Mamestra  discalis  Grote,  n.  sp. 
From  Clear  Creek  Canon,  August  C. 

Mamestra  oUvacea  Morrison. 
Obtained  at  Beaver  Brook,  in  Clear  Creek  Caiiou,  August  6. 

Mamestra  sp. 

Indicates  a  species  distinct  from  M,  illaudabilig  Grote.  Collected  in 
Clear  Creek  Caiion. 

Mamestra  {Dianthoecia)  meditata  Grote. 

From  Colorado  Springs,  August  13. 
Hadena  arctica  (Boisd.). 

Taken  at  night  in  Clear  Creek  Canon,  August  6. 
Tribadium  spumosum  Grote. 

On  flowers  in  the  tall  grass  at  Bijou  Creek,  August  19. 
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Rhododipsa  volupia  (Fitch). 
From  the  plains  near  Denver. 

Porrima  sanguinea  (Geyer). 
On  sunflowers  near  Colorado  Springs. 

Eulencyptera  cumatilia  Grote. 

Caught  flying  about  the  lantern  of  the  hotel  at  the  mouth  of  Beaver 
Brook. 

Lygranih(ecia  jaguarina  (Guen^e). 

Common  on  flowers  of  golden-rod,  at  Bijou,  August  19.  These  insects 
were  flying  with  great  activity  in  the  full  daylight,  settling  upon  the 
flowers  and  rolling  themselves  in  the  pollen.  They  were  shy,  and  flew 
over  long  distances  when  approached. 

Lygranthcecia  packardi  Grote. 

Foand  with  the  preceding  at  Bijou  August  19,  and  at  Colorado 
Springs  August  16. 

Grotella  aeptempnnctata  Harvey. 

A  few  specimens  were  met  with  on  bushes  near  the  creek  at  Man- 
iton,  August  14. 

Bleptina  caradrinalis  Guen(^e. 
Captured  in  Clear  Creek  Canon,  August  7. 

Fam.  PHAL^NIDiE. 
Eupithecia  sp. 

Too  much  rubbed  for  identification.    Caught  around  the  lantern  at 

Beaver  Brook,  August  6. 

Glaucojfleryx  magnoliata  (Guende). 

Obtained  in  the  same  locality  as  the  preceding,  but  earlier  in  the 
evening. 

Ochyria  dbrasaria  (H.-Schf.). 
Captured  in  the  same  locality  and  at  the  same  time. 

Phibalapteryx  intestinata  Guen^e. 
Taken  in  the  vicinity  of  Colorado  Springs,  August  12. 

Hydria  undulata  Hiibner. 
Found  in  the  same  place  as  the  preceding. 

GnopliOB  haydenata  Pack. 

Captured  at  the  mouth  of  Beaver  Brook,  in  Clear  Creek  Canon,  Au- 
gust 6. 

Thamnonoma  Jfavaria  Pack. 

Taken  in  the  same  place  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  preceding. 

Eois  gemmata  Pack. 
Cpllected  in  Clear  Creek  Canon,  August  7. 
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Acidalia  quinqtielineata  Pack. 
Also  found  in  Clear  Creek  Canon,  Aagust  7. 

The  above  list  comprekends  all  the  species  that  reached  Baltimore  in 
good  condition.  Many  specimens  were  destroyed  by  insects  in  the  boxes 
while  on  the  railway  trains,  among  which  were  some  forms  not  included 
in  this  list. 

COLEOPTERA.* 

Fam.  CICINDELID-^. 

Cicindela  pulchra  Say. 

Vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  Caiion  of  the  Arkansas,  on  dark,  sandy 
soils,  not  common,  August  11. 

Cicindela  punetulata  Fab. 

The  black  variety  was  common  in  many  places  near  Denver  and  io 
the  city ;  also  in  and  near  Clear  Creek  Canon.  Specimens  of  the  green 
variety  were  found  as  far  south  as  Cafion  City,  August  11. 

Cicindela  duodecemguttata  Dej. 

On  dark,  sandy  loam  adjoining  Beaver  Brook  in  the  Gulch,  August 
6.    One  specimen  from  the  banks  of  the  South  Platte,  west  of  Denver. 

Fam.  CARABID^. 

Calosoma  obaoletum  Say. 
One  specimen  from  the  plains  west  of  Denver.    No  others  seen. 

Fasimachus  elongaim  Le  C. 

One  specimen  taken  by  Dr.  Hayden  near  Larkspur,  on  the  Denver  and 
Eio  Grande  Railroad.  Others  were  captured  by  myself  in  the*  vicinity 
of  Colorado  Springs  and  on  the  hills  west  of  Denver,  August  16  to  13. 

Flatynus  sp. 
From  the  hills  west  of  Denver,  August  18. 

Evarthru%  iubstriatus  Le  C. 

Common  under  stones  and  about  the  roots  of  yucca,  near  Colorado 
Springs,  August  16.  . 

Pterosiichus  sp. 
Under  stones  and  dried  dung  in  the  suburbs  of  Denver,  August  S. 

Chlcenius  sericeus  Forsf. 
In  damp  situations  west  of  Denver,  August  9. 

Cratacanthui  duhius  Beauv. 

Quite  common  in  Denver  and  the  vicinity  under  stones  and  rubbish. 

August  5-18^  also  at  Colorado  Springs,  August  16;  and  in  Clear  Creek 
Caiion. 


•  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  George  H.  Horn  and  Otto  Lugger  for  the  determiuatioc  J 
many  of  the  species  enumerated  in  this  list. 
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JPioaoma  setosum  Le  G. 

Found  only  at  Colorado  Springs,  Augast  13  to  16;  not  common ;  living 
l)6neath  rubbish  on  the  ground. 

JSarpahis  caliginosus  Fab. 

Very  common  at  Denver,  running  among  the  dense  weeds,  and  some . 
times  concealed  beneath  stones  and  rubbish,  August  6  to  18.  One  sped- 
xnen  from  Clear  Creek  Canon. 


arpaluB  ohlitus  Le  C. 

Distributed  everywhere,  as  well  upon  the  plains  as  up  into  the  mount- 
ains. I  took  specimens  at  Denver,  high  up  Beaver  Brook,  near  Colo- 
rado Springs,  in  Manitou  Park,  and  near  Canon  City,  August  5  to  18. 

Sarpalus  f alias  Le  C. 

In  alluvial  soil  near  Caiion  City,  August  11;  not  very  abundant.  A 
few  specimens  were  also'found  under  stones  in  the  vicinity  of  Colorado 
City,  August  16.    Not  seen  near  Denver. 

JSarpalus  ochropus  Kirby. 

A  few  specimens  occurred  west  of  Colorado  Springs  and  near  the 
Grarden  of  the  Gods,  August  13. 

Harpalta  sp. 

Found  on  the  hills  west  of  Denver,  August  8. 

Bemhidium  bifoasulatus  Le  C. 

In  Clear  Creek  Canon  and  Beaver  Brook  Gulch,  August  6  and  7;  also 
near  the  South  Platte  Eiver,  west  of  Denver. 

Bembidium  americanum  Dej. 

Very  common  near  Sloan's  Lake,  west  of  Denver ;  but  I  did  not  meet 
with  it  In  any  other  locality. 

Fam.  DYTISCID^. 

Laccophilua  decipiens  Le  C. 

Common  in  pools  of  water  near  Denver,  August  5  to  8.  Later  in  the 
month,  these  pools  had  dried  up,  and  their  insect  inhabitants  were  no 
longer  to  be  seen. 

Hhantus  binotattis  Harris. 

Very  abundant  in  the  same  pools  as  the  preceding;  also  in  Sloan's 
Lake,  August  8. 

Fam.  HYDROPHILID^. 

Jlydrophilus  triangularis  Say. 
In  the  pools  near  Denver,  August  8.    None  found  elsewhere. 

Tropisternus  nimbatm  Say. 

Very  common  in  the  pools  of  water  on  the  plains  in  the  vicinity  of 
Denver;  also  in  Sloan's  Lake,  and  in  standing  water  near  Colorado 
Springs. 
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Tropisternus  gldber  Hbst. 

In  company  with  the  preceding  near  Denver,  bnt  not  at  Colorado 
Springs. 

Philhydrus  sp. 
A  few  specimens  taken  from  the  same  pools  as  the  preceding. 

Fam.  NITIDULID.E. 

Carpaphihis  pallipennis  Say. 

Swept  from  bushes  in  the  entrance  to  the  Caiion  of  the  Arkan.^.v 
August  11 ;  not  abundant. 

Pkenolia  grossa  Fab. 
On  plants  near  Caiion  City,  August  11.    Only  a  few  specimens  takes. 

Pallodes  silaceus  Erich. 

Beaten  from  shrubs  near  the  entrance  to  the  Canon  of  the  Arkansas. 

August  11. 

Fam.  EROTYLID^. 

Cypherotylus  boisdurali  Chev. 
From  the  mountains  adjoining  Clear  Greek  Canon,  August  6. 

Fam.  COCCINELLID.E. 

Ilippodamia  qidnqu€sig)iata  Kirby. 

Quite  common  in  Clear  Creek  Canon,  in  Beaver  Brook  Gulch,  August 
6  and  7.  Not  seen  near  Denver,  noi'  southward  outside  of  the  higher 
mountains. 

Hlppodamia  concergens  Guer. 

Abundant  on  various  flowering  plants  on  the  plains  near  Denver  and 
on  the  low  hills  west  of  that  city ;  also  at  Colorado  Springs,  August  "i 
to  16.    Not  met  with  in  the  mountains. 

Ilippodamia  parenthesis  Say. 

Very  abundant  on  plants  in  damp  situations  away  from  the  mountaiDs. 
everywhere  from  Denver  to  Caiion  City.    It  was  particularly  abandaor 

on  the  plains  in  the  vicinity  of  Colorado  Springs,  August  16.  In  tbf 
mountains,  a  few  specimens  were  seen  at  low  levels  in  Clear  Creek 
Caiion. 

Hlppodamia  lecontei  Muls. 

Not  common  at  Denver,  but  more  so  on  the  hills  west  of  the  city. 
One  specimen  from  Manitou  Park,  August  14. 

Coceinella  transversalis  Muls. 

Comm6n  at  Denver,  at  Colorado  Springs,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Cafit»ii 
City,  August  8  to  18. 

Coceinella  noveinnot^ita  Hbst. 

Common  in  Clear  Creek  Canon,  at  Denver,  and  in  the  vicinty  oi 
Cation  City. 
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Fam.  HISTERIDiB. 
Mister  sp. 

A  few  specimens  found  beneath  dried  dung,  near  Denver,  and  in  the 

viciuity  of  Colorado  Springs. 

Saprinus  Ingena  Er. 
One  specimen  from  beneath  a  stone  in  Beaver  Brook  Gulch,  August  6. 

Fam.  SCARAB.EID^E. 

Cioithon  hudsonius  Forst. 

One  specimen  from  the  hilly  region  west  of  Denver,  August  18. 

Diplotaxis  carbonata  Le  C. 

A  few  specimens  were  found  in  shelter  under  the  bunches  of  yucca 
near  Colorado  Springs,  August  13. 

Tostegoptera  lanceolata  Say. 

Found  creeping  out  of  holes  in  the  patches  of  buffalo-grass  on  the  hills 
near  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  August  13  and  IG.  A  few  specimens  had  taken 
shelter  under  the  tufts  of  grass,  but  generally  they  were  clumsily  crawl- 
ing over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Each  hill  furnished  a  few  specimens, 
and  they  were  usually  found  on  the  exposed  summits,  rather  than  on 
the  sides  or  in  the  valleys.  A  careful  search  on  the  hills  at  Manitou 
failed  to  disclose  any  of  them,  and  none  were  found  in  any  of  the  other 
localities  visited. 

CoUops  quadrimaculatua  Fab. 

Common  on  sunflowers,  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas,  east  of  Canon 

City,  August  10. 

Fam.  CLEEID-^. 
Trichodes  omatua  Say. 

Taken  upon  a  tall  golden -rod  overhanging  the  stream,  in  Beaver  Brook 

Gulch,  August  7.    Not  met  with  in  any  other  locality. 

Hydnocera  humeralis  Say. 

Common  upon  bushes  in  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  Canon,  August  11. 
Although  usually  common  upon  small  oaks,  I  failed  to  find  specimens 
at  Manitou,  where  small  oak  trees  abound  on  the  hill-sides. 

Fam.  MALACHIDJS. 
Listrus  senilis  Le  C 

Kare,  and  taken  near  Canon  City,  upon  bushes,  August  11,  and  at 

Colorado  Springs,  August  10. 

Fam.  CERAMBYCIDJC. 
Batyle  ignicollis  Say. 

Kare,  and  met  with  only  in  the  entrance  to  Beaver  Brook  Gulch, 

where  it  was  flying  in  the  bright  sunlight,  August  6. 

Crossidins  discoideus  Le  C. 
One  specimen  from  Beaver  Brook  Gulch,  taken  from  a  small  Helian- 

3  BULL 
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thus.  At  Colorado  Springs,  it  was  very  common  and  variable  in  s^- 
being  found  embedded  in  the  crown  of  the  sunflowers,  and  renudnui: 
there  over  night  They  were  noticed  to  be  more  active  in  the  early 
morning  and  in  the  afternoon  than  at  other  times,  and  then  might  hart 
been  seen  flying  from  one  flower  to  another.  Usoally  their  markiL^<> 
were  red,  but  at  Denver  two  or  three  yellow-marked  specimens  were 
taken. 

SphanothecHS  suturalis  Le  C. 
Upon  flowers  at  Caiion  City,  but  not  common,  August  11. 

Cremastochihis  knochii  Kirby. 

A  few  specimens  were  found  beneath  rubbish,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ck- 
rado  Springs,  August  13  to  17. 

Euryomia  inda  Linn. 
Found  flying  near  Bijou,  August  19. 

Fam.  BUPRESTID.E. 

Buprentis  macuUventris  Say. 

Caught  while  flying  toward  a  wood-pile  at  the  entrance  to  Beave: 
Brook  Gulch,  August  6. 

Taphrocerus  gracilis  Say. 

Very  common  upon  plants  in  damp  situations  in  the  western  suba^'^' 
of  Denver,  August  5  to  9. 

Fam.  ELATEWD.E. 

MonocnpidiHS  r€.*ipertinH8  Fab. 

Two  specimens,  swept  from  herbage  nearthe^Cafiou  of  the  Arkansa-^. 
August  11. 

Fam.  LAMPYBID.E. 

Photinuapyralis  Linn. 

Near  Denver,  August  8.    Not  abundant. 

Fam.  TELEPIIORID.E. 

Chauliognathuff  basalis  Le  C. 

Common  in  various  places  on  the  plains.    Very  abundant  at  Colonul' 
Springs,  Cafion  City,  and  Bijou  ;  less  so  near  Denver,  August  8  to  10. 

Telepliorns  hilineatus  Say. 

On  grass  and  weeds  near  the  mouth  of  the  Canon  of  the  Arkansas 
August  11. 

Fara.  MALACHI1D.E. 

CollopH  hipunctatus  Say. 

A  few  specimens  were  swept  from  flowering  plants  near  Co1ora<l'> 
Springs,  August  16;  also  at  Caiion  City,  August  11. 
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Rhopulophora  longipes  Say. 
On  veeds  in  the  vicinity  of  Denver,  not  common,  August  8. 

Leptura  rubrica  Say. 

One  specimen,  taken  on  the  wing,  in  Beaver  Brook  Gulch,  August  6 
and  another  near  Caiion  City,  August  11. 

Dectes  spinosus  Say. 

A  single  specimen  only  was  taken  at  Canon  City,  August  11;  a  few 
others  were  beaten  from  weeds  near  Pueblo. 

Tetraopes  annulatus  Le  C. 

A  few  specimens  were  swept  from  the  Asclepiug,  on  the  hills  west  of 
Denver.  Although  the  same  and  other  kinds  of  milk-weed  were  met 
with  in  many  other  places,  no  further  specimens  were  seen.  Evidently 
the  season  was  far  advanced  for  them,  and  the  flowers  whose  colors 
they  so  well  matched  were  generally  out  of  bloom  or  drying  up.  They 
were  met  with  early  in  August. 

Fam.  CHRYSOMELID.E. 

Babia  quadriguttata  Oliv. 

Swept  from  rank  growths  near  Mauitou  and  adjacent  to  the  creek 
iiowing  west  of  Colorado  Springs,  August  12  and  13. 

Euryscopa  Jecontei  Cr. 

A  few  specimens  were  beaten  from  oak  bushes  in  the  vicinity  of  Man- 
iton,  August  13. 

* 

Cii/plocephalus  notatus  Fab. 

^ot  common ;  but  a  few  specimens  were  swept  from  weeds,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Manitou,  August  13.  One  specimen  was  also  taken 
ID  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas,  near  CaHon  City. 

Cryptocephalus  guttulatus  Oliv. 
One  specimen  from  the  vicinity  of  Canon  City,  August  10. 

Pachybrachys  tridens  Mels. 

From  the  region  of  Colorado  Springs,  August  16.  Moderately  com- 
mon. 

Clirysomela  exclamationis  Fab. 

Taken  from  weeds  in  Clear  Creek  Canon  and  near  Denver,  August 
6  to  9.    Not  met  with  elsewhere. 

I>iabrotica  tricincta  Say. 

Very  common  almost  everywhere,  especially  where  the  soil  was  moist 
in  the  vicinity  of  streams  and  irrigating  canals. 

Oahrucella  sp. 

A  few  specimens  somewhat  related  to  G.  notata  Fab.  were  found  on 
plants  growing  about  the  Beaver  Brook,  August  G. 
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Disonycha 'punctigera  Le  C. 
ComuiOQ  ou  various  plants  near  Colorado  Springs,  August  12. 

Disonycha  triangularis  Say. 

Not  uQCommon  at  Cauou  City,  August  11,  and  near  Colorado  Springs, 
August  13. 

Graptodera  pUcipennis  Mann. 

Local,  but  quite  common  on  a  tall  golden-rod  growing  near  the  stream 
in  Beaver  Brook  Gulch,  August  6,  and  also  in  the  western  part  of  Dv*n- 
ver. 

Oraptodera  punctipennis  Le  C. 

Found  abundantly  at  Denver,  at  Colorado  Springs,  and  near  Cafioa 
City,  August  8  to  13,  ou  the  willows,  in  wet  situations. 

Odontota  inwqualis  Web. 

Common  in  Clear  Creek  Caiion  and  in  the  western  suburbs  of  Denver^ 
August  6  to  9. 

Fam.  TENEBRIONID.E. 

Epitragus  canaliculntus  Say. 

Found  6nly  near  the  mouth  of  the  Caiion  of  the  Arkansas,  upon  a  spe- 
cies of  slender,  narrow-leaved  Euphorbia^  which  grew  npon  a  spot  of 
white  sand.  The  insects  were  thickly  powdered  with  a  white,  mealy 
substance,  which  easily  rubbed  off.  They  loved  to  crawl  into  the  axils 
of  the  flower-stems,  and  lay  concealed  there  during  the  time  of  bright 
sunshine,  but  early  in  the  morning  and  toward  evening  twilight  they 
ran  actively  over  the  plants  and  pursued  each  other  over  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  They  showed  wonderful  dexterity  in  gliding  beneath  the 
sand  when  I  attempted  to  catch  some  of  them,  and  they  sometimes  con- 
cealed themselves  quite  successfully  by  burrowing  into  the  sand  at  the 
root  of  the  plants.  Neither  the  plant  nor  these  insects  were  to  be  seeo 
in  any  of  the  other  localities  that  I  visited. 

Asida  opaea  Say. 

Not  rare,  but  found  wide  apart,  scattered  over  the  plains  and  lower 
hills,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Garden  of  the  Gods.  A  few  spe- 
cimens occurred  at  Denver,  August  18 ;  others  at  Colorado  Springs,  and 
later  at  Bijou.  Each  hill  west  of  Colorado  Springs  seemed  to  afford  a 
variety  peculiar  to  itself,  but  the  whole  series  taken  together  exhibited 
such  minute  gradations  that  there  was  no  reason  to  regard  the  extremes 
as  distinct  species.  These  variations  are  shown  in  the  proportions  of 
the  thorax  and  elytra  of  the  specimens,  in  the  amount  and  prominence 
of  their  sculpture,  and  in  the  shape  of  their  outline.  No  specimens  oc 
curred  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas,  nor  near  its  caiion. 

Asida  sordida  Le  C. 
Met  with  only  in  the  vicinity  of  Denver,  August  18. 
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Aifida  elaia  Le  C. 

One  specimen  taken  running  among  the  grass  in  the  evening,  near 
Colorado  Springs,  August  16,  and  another  from  the  vicinity  of  Canon 
City,  August  11. 

EusatUis  reiiculatus  Say. 

Taken  in  considerable  numbers  on  a  dark  sandy  spot  on  the  banks  oi 
the  Arkansas  Biver  west  of  Gaiion  City,  August  11.  Some  of  them  were 
finngly  stowed  away  behind  the  loose  bark  around  the  base  of  a  cotton- 
\rood  tree,  others  were  in  the  sand  in  holes  or  beneath  chips,  and  still 
others  were  upon  or  around  the  roots  of  a  species  of  JEuphorbia  growing 
abundantly  at  that  spot.  I  could  not  find  them  in  any  other  locality) 
although  I  searched  carefully  in  many  such  places  as  seemed  to  be  prom- 
ising for  their  appearance.  They  hide  during  the  bright  part  of  the  day, 
but  run  about  with  great  activity  upon  the  approach  of  even  ing  twilight 

Eleodes  tricostata  Say. 

This  species  was  quite  common  upon  the  plains  in  the  region  near  and 
west  of  Colorado  Springs,  August  10  to  16.  No  specimens  occurred  to 
me  in  any  other  locality.  They  were  generally  found  beneath  rubbish 
in  the  ground,  or  hid  away  around  the  roots  of  yuccas  and  other  plants* 

EJeodes  hi^pilabris  Say. 

Not  rare,  but  widely  scattered.  A  large  number  of  specimens  might 
have  been  secured  by  searching  over  a  large  extent  of  surface,  but  it 
was  quite  rare  to  find  more  than  two  specimens  at  a  single  spot.  It  was 
met  with  at  all  points  on  the  plains,  from  Colorado  Springs  to  Caiion 
City,  August  10  to  16. 

Eleodes  obsoleta  Say. 

Common  on  the  plains,  beneath  cow-chips  and  rubbish,  everywhere 
from  Denver  to  Colorado  Springs.  I  did  not  find  it  abundant  south  of 
the  latter  place,  and  it  was  only  rarely  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Canon 
City.    Found  August  16  to  18. 

Ekodes  mturalis  Say. 

Met  with  only  at  Denver,  August  8.  But  most  likely  the  season  was 
too  far  advanced  for  it  to  be  found  elsewhere  and  in  the  usual  numbers. 

Ekodes  exiricata  Say. 

Quite  common  beneath  rubbish  in  the  vicinity  of  Colorado  Springs, 
August  13  to  16;  but  I  failed  to  find  a  specimen  of  it  north  of  this 
region. 

Eleodes  nigrina  Le  C. 

Occurred  sparingly  beneath  chips  and  rubbish  in  Manitou  Park,  Au- 
gust 14,  but  was  not  seen  in  any  other  locality. 

Emhaphion  muricatum  Say. 

This  monstrous-looking  insect  was  found  rarely,  and  only  on  the  hilL. 
side  near  Colorado  Springs,  August  10. 
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Fam.  MORDELLID.E. 

Mordellisiefta  arida  Le  C. 

GonimoQ  on  varions  flowers  growing  near  the  month  of  the  Caaon  o: 
the  Arkansas,  Angnst  10. 

Other  small  species  were  found  at  varions  points  on  the  plains,  most 
of  them  being  of  a  black  color,  marked  with  sericeous  pubescence. 

No  specimens  of  the  larger  forms,  such  as  Marddla  and  Rhipiphom, 

were  found,  although  locsilities  favorable  to  their  appearance  were  tre 

quently  met  with. 

Fam.  MELOID-^. 
Upicauta  ferruginea  Say. 

Very  abundant  upon  the  plains  and  in  some  places  in  Clear  Creek 

Canon,  settling  in  the  heads  of  many  kinds  of  flowers,  bat  especially  io 

the  varions  kinds  of  sunflowers,  August  4  to  18.    It  was  not  only  to  be 

found  upon  the  plains,  but  was  far  from  uncommon  iu  the  parks  of  tbt^ 

mountains,  as  at  Manitou  Park  and  elsewhere,  wherever  sunflowers  aLii 

golden-rod  were  in  bloom. 

Upicauta  penaylvanica  De  G. 

Occurred  only  at  Bijou,  chiefly  on  the  flowers  of  a  golden-rod,  Ac 
gust  19. 

Pyrota  engelmanni  Le  C. 

Common  at  Bijou,  August  19,  on  the  flowers  of  goldeurod,  etc  >\'t 
met  with  in  any  other  locality. 

Cantharis  nuttalli  Say. 

A  dead  specimen  was  picked  up  in  Manitou  Park,  the  only  one  I  ra^ 
able  to  flnd  during  the  whole  course  of  my  excursion. 

Cantharis  higuttata  Le  C. 

On  flowers  at  Colorado  City  and  also  near  Canon  City,  August  10  to 
16.    Not  abundant. 

Zo7iiti8  atripennis  Say. 

Abundant  at  Caiion  City,  but  rare  at  Colorado  Springs,  and  odIv  ^ 
little  more  common  at  Bijou ;  on  sunflowers,  etc. 

Zonitis  bilineata  Say. 
Eare,  and  found  only  at  Canon  City,  on  sunflowers. 

Nemognatlia  immaculafa  Say. 

Common  at  Caiion  City  and  at  Bijou,  on  sunflowers,  etc.,  Angust  1'' 
to  19. 

Kemognatha  lurida  Le  C. 

Found  only  at  Caiion  City,  in  small  numbers,  on  flowers. 

Onathium  7niniimim  Sav. 

I. 

This  very  interesting  species  occurred  in  considerable  numbers  u] 
the  beads  of  sunflowers,  near  Canon  City,  August  10  and  11.    It  otti 
Inv  hont  together  and  buried  in  the  mass  of  stamens  and  pollen  of  th^- 
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tlowers.    As  its  color  agreed  well  with  those  organs,  it  was  generally 
ell  concealed  from  view.    It  was  not  met  with  in  any  other  locality. 


Several  minate  forms  of  CurcuUonidce  were  swept  from  varioas  plants 
E^nd  flowers  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas,  near  Colorado  Springs,  and 
Ekt  Denver,  bnt  a  larger  namber  of  specimens  of  them  will  have  to  be 
collected  before  the  species  can  be  determined  with  precision. 

DIPTERA.* 

Fam.  TIPULID^. 

J>icranomyia  longipennis  Loew. 
West  of  Denver,  August  5. 

Symplecta  punctipennis  St.  Farg. 

Observed  on  the  plains  near  Denver,  August  5  and  later. 

J^tychoptera  lenis  O.  S. 

Occurs  in  Clear  Creek  Canon  and  in  Beaver  Brook  Gulch,  August  6. 

JBittaeomarpha  clavip^  Fab. 

A  few  specimens  were  observed  in  the  suburbs  of  Denver,  flying  over 
marshy  patches  of  ground. 

I^achyrrhina  ferrtiginea  Fab. 

Captured  on  the  plains,  near  Denver,  August  8. 

Fam.  STRATIOMYID^. 

Kemotelus  canadensis  Loew. 

Moderately  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Colorado  Springs,  and  also  in 
Maniton  Park,  August  10  and  later. 

Chloromyia  viridis  O.  S. 
Common  in  the  vicinity  of  Denver,  and  also  at  Colorado  Springs. 

Od4)ntomyia  nigrirosUHs  Loew. 

Very  common  on  sunflowers,  on  the  heads  of  which  they  lodge  and 
remain  for  hours.    Colorado  Springs  and  Denver,  August  8  to  18. 

Odontomyia  binotata  Loew. 

This  very  beautiful  species  occurred  at  Colorado  Springs  August  17. 
It  was  the  rarest  of  them  all. 

Two  other  species  of  Odontomyia  were  captured  in  the  vicinity  of 
Colorado  Springs,  but  I  am  unable  to  cite  their  specific  names. 

All  of  these  species  were  most  abundant  near  Colorado  Springs,  and 
only  one  specimen  of  0.  nigrirostris  was  found  in  Manitou  Park. 

*  Kindly  deternjined  tor  me  by  Barou  C  R.  von  Osteu  Sacken. 
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Fani.  TABANID-E. 

Pangonia  incisa  Wied. — Pangonia  incisuralis  Say. 

Occurred  at  Colorado  Spriogs,  flying  over  tbe  heads  of  sunflower.  Ik:: 
not  common,  Aagast  17. 

Chrysops  fuJ vaster  O.  S. 

Common  in  the  western  suburbs  of  Denver,  among  the  willow  tree-. 
August  5 ;  one  specimen  was  captured  in  the  pine  woods  on  the  side  it 
the  mountain  adjoining  Clear  Creek  Canon,  August  7.  They  have  tht 
same  vicious  propensities  common  to  our  species  of  the  Atlantic  regioD, 
in  flying  upon  the  unprotected  face  or  hands  of  human  beings,  and 
quickly  inflicting  a  wound,  which  smarts  keenly. 

Fam.  BOMBYLID.E. 
Exoprosopa  decora  Loew. 
Occurs  on  the  plains  near  Denver  City,  August  5  and  later. 

Exoprosopa  dorcadion  O.  S. 

This  beautiful  species  was  moderately  common  on  the  low  hills  wesr 
of  Denver,  August  8  to  18.    One  specimen  was  also  found  at  Canon  City. 

Many  of  the  specimens  of  this  and  other  Dlptera  were  more  or  le>5 
denuded  of  their  fur  by  the  driving  winds,  loaded  with  fine  sand,  which 
preceded  the  rain-storms.  Sometimes  after  the  showers,  these  and  other 
hairy  insects  were  found  lying  on  the  ground  near  plants  soaked  wiiU 
wet,  and  with  scarcely  a  hair  or  scale  of  the  upper  surface  remainlD^. 
At  Ca&on  City,  the  winds,  loaded  with  fine  sand,  were  more  intolerable 
than  at  any  other  place  that  1  visited ;  and  at  that  point  I  saw  maoy 
insects  destroyed  and  denuded  by  their  agency.  No  doubt,  these  sand 
blasts  lend  their  influence  in  determining  the  various  shapes  of  many  oi 
the  sandstone  pillars  with  which  the  plains  and  highlands  of  Colorado 
are  studded  near  the  mountains  and  in  the  parks. 

Exoprosopa  titubans  O.  S. 

In  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Denver,  lodging  upon  bare  sandy  spots 
in  the  midst  of  the  patches  of  flowers  and  weeds,  August  5  to  8. 

Exoprosopa  dodlans  O.  S. 

Two  specimens,  oue  from  Manitou  and  the  other  from  the  hill  sMe 
near  Colorado  Springs,  August  13  to  16. 

These  very  attractive  insects  were  seen  at  almost  every  locality  on 
the  plains  and  foot-hills,  and  also  in  Clear  Creek  Caiion.  They  balaQce 
over  the  bare  sandy  spots  in  the  bright  sunshine,  and  then  dash  sud- 
denly and  settle  upon  the  ground  with  their  wings  fully  expanded. 
Doubtless  many  other  species  and  varieties  might  have  been  captured 
if  my  time  could  have  been  so  employed. 

Dipalta  serpentina  O.  S. 

I  met  with  it  only  in  Clear  Creek,  where  but  a  few  specimens  were 
seen  flying  p— -  ^' -  -oad  and  lodging  upon  the  rocks,  August  6  and  7. 
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Anthrax  sinitosa  Wied. 

Kather  common  in  Clear  Greek  Caiion  and  Beaver  Brook  Galch, 
August  6  and  7,  but  not  seen  in  any  other  locality.  At  Denver  it  was 
replaced  by  another  species,  and  at  Colorado  Springs  and  farther  south 
still  other  species  occurred. 

^nthraj:  lialcyon  Say. 

Not  rare  at  Colorado  Springs  and  Manitoa,  August  12  to  16. 

Anthrax  allied  to  alternata  Say. 

Hare  in  Clear  Creek  Caiiou,  August  6.  A  closely  related,  if  not  iden- 
tical, species  was  common  in  the  suburbs  and  vicinity  of  Denver,  but 
only  one  dwarf  specimen  reached  home  in  good  condition. 

Anthrax  sp. 

Other  species  were  found  at  Colorado  Springs,  and  one  or  perhaps 
two  others  were  common  on  the  highlands  near  and  west  of  Denver. 

Thereva  sp. 

Found  in  moderate  abundance  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  near 
Canon  City,  August  10  and  11. 

Systotchus  vulgaris  Loew. 

Extremely  common  on  the  plains  from  Denver  to  Colorado  Springs, 
August  5  to  18;  but  no  specimens  occurred  at  Canon  City.  It  balances 
itself  above  the  flowers  and  plants  in  sunny  spots,  and  flits  from  place 
to  place  over  short  distances  with  such  rapidity  that  the  eye  can 
scarcely  trace  its  flight.  It  is  admirably  protected  by  the  yellow  flowers 
upon  which  it  sometimes  alights. 

Lordotus  gibhus  Loew. 

This  exquisite  species  was  rare.  One  specimen  was  captured  in  the 
act  of  settling  on  a  sunflower  at  Colorado  Springs,  August  17,  and 
another  at  Denver,  August  18. 

Sparnopolius  coloradensis  Grote. 
One  specimen  from  near  Colorado  Springs. 

Phthiria  sulphurea  Loew. 

Not  uncommon  in  the  vicinity  of  Colorado  Springs. 

Fam.  ASILID.E. 
Asilus  sp. 

A  very  large  species  is  common  on  the  low  hills  west  of  Denver, 

August  8  to  18.    It  and  two  other  kinds  of  somewhat  smaller  size  were 

seen  seizing  the  different  species  of  Calopteni^  and  destroying  them.    At 

Colorado  Springs,  one  of  this  group  was  very  useful  in  killing  Caloptenns 

spretiis,  and,  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas,  the  same  fact  was  observed 

on  several  occasions. 

Species  of  Mallophora,  Stenojwgon,  ScUropogon^  Machimus^  Erax,  and 
Diogmites  were  found  commonly  on  many  parts  of  the  plains  and  foot- 
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hills,  and  less  nnmeroasly  in  the  cauoas  of  the  moantains.  The  spede! 
and  forms  of  this  group  mast  be  very  numerous  in  Colorado,  and  ererj 
large  locality  seems  to  have  one  or  more  local  forms. 

Stenopogon  allied  to  trifasoiatua  3ay  occurs  in  numbers  on  damp  sandi 
near  the  Arkansas  Biver,  and  also  in  Denver,  near  the  Soath  Platte 
and  its  affluents. 

Ospriocerus  ceacus  Wied. 

This  beautiful  species,  so  strongly  resembling  a  MidaSj  was  foaod 
near  Colorado  Springs  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Caiion  City,  Augast  II  to  16. 

Fam.  DOLICHOPODID^. 

Dolichopus  sp. 

This  vivid  green  insect  was  very  common  on  the  weeds  of  damp  spoU 
in  the  suburbs  of  Denver. 

Fam.  SYRPHID-E. 
Eupeodes  volucris  O.  S. 

A  few  specimens  were  taken  by  me  at  Denver  and  in  Clear  Creek 
Canon,  but,  to  my  surprise,  it  was  not  met  with  in  any  other  locality 
that  I  visited,  August  6  to  8. 

ErUtalis  stipator  O.  S. 

Found  singly  upon  the  white  flowers  of  a  low  plant  growing  in  the 
meadow  at  Manitou  Park,  Colorado,  August  14. 

Syritia  pipiens  Linn. 

Somewhat  common  at  Denver  and  in  Clear  Creek  Caiion,  Augusts 
to  18,  and  less  common  near  Colorado  Springs. 

Fam.  TRYPETID^. 
Trypeta  sparsa  Loew. 

Found  in  Manitou  Park  in  very  small  numbers,  August  14. 

Trypeta  alba  Loew. 
Common  near  Caiion  City,  August  11. 

Trypeta  humilis  Loew. 
Moderately  common  at  Denver,  August  8  and  later. 

Trypeta  {(Edicarena)  persuaaa  O.  S. 

Two  specimens  obtained  by  sweeping  the  weeds  in  the  valley  of  the  Ar- 
kansas, near  Caiion  City,  August  11.  It  has  the  same  markings  as  sees 
on  the  wings  of  a  group  of  this  genus  belonging  to  Central  America^ 
Cuba,  Hayti,  and  Mexico,  but  is  no  doubt  distinct  from  the  species  thas 
far  described. 

Trypeta  sp. 

Allied  to  T.  Solaris  Loew.  Tlie  specimens  were  taken  in  the  vicinity 
of  Colorado  Springs. 
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T*tn^peta  sp. 

.A^llied  to  T.palposa  Loew.  OommoD  at  the  same  place  as  the  preced- 
ing species. 

Trypeta  sp. 

Allied  to  T.  cequalis  Loew.    Coiuiuod  in  the  region  around  Gauon  Gity, 

August  11. 

Fam.  CONOPID^. 

I 

Several  forms  of  genera,  some  of  them  new,  were  collected  on  the  plains 
near  Denver,  at  Colorado  Springs,  and  at  Caiion  City,  but  their  names 
cannot  now  be  determined. 

Fam.  MUSCIDiE. 
Sareophaga  sp. 

Two  species  were  common  in  the  region  adjacent  to  Colorado  Springs 

and  Maniton  at  the  time  when  the  Caloptenus  %pretm  was  swarming. 

Coth  of  them  attacked  the  grasshoppers  and  laid  eggs  upon  them. 

Sepedon  fumipennis  Loew. 

Very  common  at  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs  upon  plants  in  damp 
sitnations. 

Sepedon  amiipes  Loew. 

Common  in  the  same  localities  as  the  preceding. 

Meromyza  amerkana  Fitch. 

This  was  a  very  common  species  upon  weeds  in  damp  places  near  Den- 
ver, August  5  to  18. 

CalobaUij  Dexia^  Miltogrammaj  and  Anthomyia  of  different  species  were 
found  in  many  localities,  but  the  species  are  as  yet  unknown  to  me. 

HYMENOPTERA.* 

Apisfasciata  Lat. 

A  few  specimens  occurred  on  the  flowers  of  Malva  and  on  some  other 
low  plants  at  Canon  City,  August  11. 

Bombus  temarius  Say. 
One  specimen  from  Beaver  Brook  Gulch,  August  6. 

Melissodes  texana  Creason. 

Common  at  Colorado  Springs,  August  17. 

Melissodes  pennsylvanica  St.  Farg. 
JS'ot  rare  near  Canon  City,  August  11. 

Melissodes  mennacus  Cresson. 
A  few  specimens  were  taken  at  Canon  City,  August  11. 

Melissodes  new  sp. 

A  few  species  occurred  to  me  in  Manitou  Park,  August  14.    No  speci- 
mens were  found  at  any  other  point. 

*  The  species  of  this  order  were  kindly  determined  for  me  by  Mr.  £.  T.  Cressc 
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Megachile  coloradensis  Cresson. 
Not  rare  at  Colorado  City,  August  13. 

Megachile  inimica  Cresson. 
Moderately  common  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Denver,  August  5  to  9. 

Megachile  new  sp. 
A  few  specimens  only  were  captured  in  Clear  Creek  Canon,  August  G. 

Megachile  new  sp. 

Three  new  species  were  found  near  Colorado  Springs,  on  the  flowers 
of  the  plains,  August  13  and  later. 

Ccelioxya  editha  Cresson. 

Not  rare  in  the  region  around  Colorado  Springs,  August  13  and 
later. 

Anthiduim  zehratm  Cresson. 
Moderately  common  near  Colorado  Springs.  * 

Anthidium  occidentalis  Cresson. 

Found  in  the  same  place  as  the  preceding.  Generally  captured  while 
flying  npon  the  heads  of  sunflowers  and  other  kinds  of  flowers. 

Anthidium  maculifrons  Smith. 

This  very  neat  insect  was  found  upon  the  flowers  of  Euphorbia  in  the 
western  suburbs  of  Denver.  It  was  not  abundant,  but  seemed  rather 
tame  and  easy  to  capture,  August  8.    • 

Panurgus  new  sp. 

Common  on  the  white  flowers  of  Euphorbia,  in  and  near  Denver,  Au- 
gnst  5  and  later. 

Panurgus  new  sp. 

Two  other  new  species  were  common  on  flowers  in.  the  region  aronntl 
Colorado  Springs,  August  13. 

Panurgus  new  sp. 

Common  on  a  narrow-leaved  Enpliorbia  in  the  vicinity  of  Canon  City, 
August  10  and  11. 

Panurgus  a'thiops  Cresson. 

Not  rare  in  the  western  suburbs  of  Denver,  August  5  to  18.  On  the 
beads  of  several  kinds  of  flowers. 

Nomada  new  sp. 

Two  new  species  of  this  genus  were  common  on  flowers  in  tbe  viciuiiy 
of  Colorado  Springs. 

Epeohis  new  sp. 

Found  near  Colorado  Springs,  August  17.  Only  a  few  speciraeufi 
seen. 

Sphecodes  new  sp. 
Common  '^  "on  City,  August  11. 
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CaUiopns  new  sp. 

A  few  specimens  were  obtained  both  at  Canon  City  and  at  Colorado 
Springs,  August  11  to  17. 

Agapostemon  tricolor  St.  Farg. 

Not  rare  in  the  vicinity  of  Colorado  Springs,  August  13  to  17. 

Agaposiemon  new  sp.  ' 

A  few  specimens  were  taken  near  the  foot-hills  west  of  Colorado 
Springs,  August  13. 

Andrena  polygama  Davis. 

Two  specimens  captured  at  Manitou,  August  13. 

Halictus  new  sp. 

Not  rare  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  west  of  Canon  City,  August  11. 

Collies  cansors  Cresson  (!). 
A  few  specimens  occurred  at  Canon  City  on  flowers,  August  11. 

Fam.  VESPID^. 
Polisies  auri/er  Sauss. 

An  exceedingly  abundant  species  on  various  kinds  of  flowers,  such 

as  Polanisia  and  golden-rod,  in  the  vicinity  of  Denver,  in  Beaver  Brook 

Gulch,  and  in  Clear  Creek  Canon,  early  in  August. 

Uumenes  occid^ntalia  Cresson. 

Moderately  common  in  Beaver  Brook  Gulch  and  in  Clear  Creek 
Caiion,  August  6. 

Odynerus  new  sp. 
Common  in  the  vicinity  of  Colorado  Springs,  August  13  and  later. 

Polyhia  flavitarsia  Sauss. 

A  few  specimens  were  flying  around  flowers  in  Beaver  Brook  Gulch 
and  in  Clear  Creek  Canon,  August  6  and  7. 

Fam.  CRABBONID^. 

Cerceris  new  sp. 

Moderately  common  in  Clear  Creek  Cauon,  August  7. 

Uucerceris  fulvipes  Cresson. 

Many  specimens  seen  and  a  few  captured  in  the  vicinity  of  Colorado 
Springs,  August  13  and  later. 

Philanthus  laticincttis  Cresson. 

A  few  specimens  were  taken  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas,  near 
Canon  City,  August  11. 

Philanthus  new  sp.         n 

]S^ot  uncommon  on  the  heads  of  Polanisia  and  other  flowers  in  the 
western  suburbs  of  Denver,  August  8  and  later. 

Thyreopm  coloradensis  Pack. 
Moderately  scarce  in  Clear  Creek  Canon,  August  7. 
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Fani.  NYS80NIDJE. 

Gorytes  montanun  Cressou. 
Found  in  small  numbers  west  of  Colorado  Springs,  Augast  13. 

Fam.  BEMBECIDJ!:. 
Monedula  fa^ciata  Fab. 

Extremely  abundant  on  the  sandy  banks  of  a  small  stream  in  Soil 
western  Denver.  Aagust  5  and  later.  They  had  penetrated  the  gn)a>. 
in  a  few  places,  giving  the  surface  the  appearance  of  having  been  riddkl 

with  large  shot. 

Fam.  SPHEGID.E. 

AmmopUila  prumosa  Cresson. 

Common  on  the  plains  in  and  near  Denver,  Angast  5  and  later.  Tn  ^ 
interesting  species  was  most  common  in  localities  between  the  raukl; 
growing  flowers  and  weeds.    Having  thus  a  ready  means  to  hide,  it  wa- 
rather  difficult  to  detect. 

Ammophila  macra  Cresson. 

Not  very  common.  Occurring  in  Clear  Creek  Caiion,  and  also  ia 
Beaver  Brook  Gulch,  August  6  and  7.  It  is  fond  of  alighting  upon  tL'- 
flowers  of  goldeurod,  and  of  embedding  itself  in  the  abandant  poUec. 

Priononyx  atrata  St.  Farg. 

IModerately  common  on  flowers  in  the  region  of  Colorado  Springs,  Au 
gust  13  and  later. 

Priononyx  thomcc  Fab. 

Found  on  the  high  grounds  west  of  Denver,  but  not  very  conmior.. 
August  IS. 

Pelopcvus  cementariiis  Dr. 

A  few  specimens  seen,  and  one  captured  in  the  street  of  Colorado 
City,  August  17.  I  did  not  And  any  of  the  mud  cells,  but  doubtle>^ 
they  were  at  hand  in  some  of  the  wooden  sheds  or  houses  near.  Some 
of  them  were  nervously  jerking  themselves  about  on  the  surface  of  the 
damp  soil  near  the  Fountain  Creek,  but  I  did  not  actually  observe  them 
in  the  act  of  makiug  the  usual  mud  pellets. 

Fam.  POMPILID.E. 

Pompilus  (vthiops  Cresson. 

Moderately  common  on  the  plains  west  of  Colorado  Springs,  Augu>t 
16.  It  struck  me  as  remarkable  that  I  did  not  find  this  common-lookiug 
form  in  other  localities. 

Pompilus  formosus  Say. 

Several  specimens  of  this  very  large  and  conspicuous  wasp  were  found 
on  the  hill-side  west  of  Canon  City,  and  two  others  were  flying  actively 
over  and  around  the  tall  weeds  and  flowers  in  the  mouth  of  the'  Granil 
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auon  of  the  Arkansas,  August  11.  Ko  specimeos  occurred  to  me  in 
le  region  north  of  the  Arkansas  Eiver ;  but  in  that  valley  it  was  to  be 
5en  singly  in  various  places,  from  Pueblo  westward  to  near  the  mount- 
ius. 

^riocnemis  flammipennis  Smith. 
Found  singly  on  the  highlands  west  of  Denver,  August  18. 

Fam.  SCOLIAD-E. 

Fiphia  alhilahris  St.  Farg. 

Seen  in  small  numbers  on  flowers  in  the  vicinity  of  Colorado  Springs, 
August  13  and  later. 

Myzine  hyalina  Gresson. 

This  very  slender  relation  of  our  eastern  species  was  quite  common 
ou  the  flowers  of  golden-rod,  in  Clear  Creek  Ca£Lon  and  in  Beaver  Brook 
Galcb,  August  6  and  7.  Two  or  three  specimens  were  to  be  seen  on 
each  head  of  flowers,  and  they  were  enjoying  themselves  in  the  bright, 
hot  sunshine  by  meandering  through  the  florets  and  dusting  their  bodies 
with  a  good  coating  of  the  yellow  pollen.    Only  males  were  seen. 

Fam.  MUTILLIDJE. 

Mutilla  bioculata  Cresson. 

Common  in  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Canon  of  the  Arkansas,  August 
10  and  11. 

MtiiiUa  occidentalis  Drury. 

One  female  of  this  large  red  species  was  found  among  the  stones  on 

sandy  ground  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  east  of  Caiion  City,  August 

10. 

Fam.  FORMICID.E. 
Formica  rufa  Linn. 

The  neuters  and  females  of  my  specimens  correspond  so  closely  with 

the  descriptions  and  figures  of  F.  rufa  Linn.,. that  I  am  impelled  to  refer 

them  to  that  species.    They  abound  on  the  plains  in  certain  localities, 

extending  all  the  way  from  near  Denver  to  just  a  little  distance  from 

the  valley  of  the  Arkansas.    It  is  the  hillock-building  species  of  the 

plains  adjacent  to  the  mountains,  and  seems  to  belong  to  most  sandy 

situations  not  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  alkaline  soils.    A  closely 

allied,  if  not  identical,  species  undermines  the  soil  on  the  south  bank  of 

the  Arkansas  River,  just  inside  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Caiion,  and 

there  exists  in  countless  multitudes. 

Many  other  kinds  of  the  genus  Formica^  Myrmlcaj  and  allied  genera 
inhabit  the  plains  and  mountains  of  Colorado,  but  it  is  not  possible  for 
me  to  give  a  list  of  their  names.  The  houses  in  Denver  City  and  Colo- 
rado Springs  are  infested  with  swarms  of  minute  Myrmicas,  just  as  we 
have  them  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent.  In  two  or  three  places, 
I  found  it  difficult  to  secure  my  collections  from  their  insinuating  pro- 
pensities. 
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Fam.  CHRY8IDIDJB. 

Chryais  uew  sp. 

This  beaatiful  little  greea-bliie  species  occurred  in  small  naxnbers  at 
Colorado  Springs,  August  13. 

Fam.  ICHNEUMONID.^. 

Agathis  vulgaris  Cresson. 

Common  in  the  vicinity  of  Colorado  Springs,  and  chiefly  in  places 
near  water,  where  the  plants  grew  dense  and  tall,  August  13  and  later. 

Microdus  new  sp. 

Occurring  singly  among  the  tall  weeds  in  the  vicinity  of  Canon  City. 
August  11. 

Ophion  purgatum  Say. 
Bare  in  the  western  suburbs  of  Denver,  August  8. 

Campcplex  laticinctus  Cresson. 

Taken  singly  beyond  Colorado  SpringvS,  near  the  Fountain  Creek. 
August  16. 

Xototrachyg  reticulata  Cresson. 
Two  specimens  from  Colorado  Springs,  August  13. 

Nototrcushys  new  sp. 
Taken  at  Canon  City,  August  11.    Only  two  specimens  seen. 

Cryptus  americanus  Cresson. 

Seen  in  many  places  on  the  highlands  west  of  Denver,  and  also  at 
Bijou,  August  18  and  19. 

Cryptus  t^onensis  Cresson. 

Two  or  three  specimens  seen  flying  in  Clear  Creek  Caiion,  but  ouly 
one  captured,  August  6. 

From  the  above  list  of  names,  with  the  localities  of  the  species,  it 
will  be  readily  seen  that  a  most  interesting  contribution  to  the  history 
of  modern  high  types  of  insect  life  might  be  made  by  a  careful  and  fall 
survey  of  the  territory  of  Colorado  east  of  the  mountains.  Every  large 
area  yields  forms  peculiar  to  itself,  and,  when  these  shall  have  been  sil 
brought  together,  it  will  be  possible  to  entertain  a  more  adequate  idea 
of  the  limits  of  each.  We  may  fairly  expect  to  find  separate  fanoal 
districts  north  and  south  of  the  Divide. 

NEUROPTERA. 

Fam.  HEMEROBIXA. 
Hemerohius  sp. 

Two  or  three  species  of  this  genus  were  swept  from  bushes  in  the 

Clear  Creek  Caiion  and  in  the  Caiion  of  the  Arkansas. 

Folystceehotes  punctatue  Fab. 

Found  flying  around  the  city -lamps  in  Denver,  and  about  the  lantern 
at  Beaver  Brook  stat'  '^  to  18, 
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Chrysopa  sp. 

One  species  was  common  in  and  near  Denver,  and  a  second  at  Colo- 
rado Springs.  Both  are  small,  and  appear  to  beloug  to  the  group  of 
Ch,  nigricornia  Burm. 

Myrmeleon  sp. 

One  species  allied  to  Af.  im^niaculatun  Da  Geer  was  swept  from  the  tall 
^rass  and  plants  west  of  Denver,  and  a  specimen  of  the  same  was  cap- 
tured near  Golden,  Angnst  6  to  18. 

Myrmeleon  sp. 

Another  species  resembli  ng  M.  aalvus  Hagen  was  common  on  the 
plains  near  Denver,  on  the  highlands  west  of  that  city,  at  Golden,  at 
Colorado  Springs,  aud  on  the  hills  near  the  Garden  of  the  Gods, 
Angnst  8  to  19. 

Pam.  PHRYGANID^. 
Phryganea  sp. 

A  species  similar  to  P.  interrupta  Say  was  swept  from  a  bush  over- 
hanging Beaver  Brook,  not  far  from  its  entrance  into  Clear  Creek  Canon, 
August  6.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  these  mountain  streams  would 
furnish  many  varieties  of  this  family  ;  but  my  most  ardent  labors  in 
beating  every  bush  aud  sweeping  every  plant  along  the  banks  did  not 
yield  adequate  results. 

m 

Setodes  sp. 

A  pretty  little  insect  of  this  genus  was  captured  near  Colorado 
Springs  and  near  the  Canon  of  the  Arkansas. 

Hydrop»yche  sp. 

One  or  two  species  of  this  group  were  common  in  the  valley  of  the 
Arkansas^,  near  aud  in  the  canon,  August  II. 

PSEUDONE  UROPTER  A. 

Fam.  LIBELLULIDJS. 

Diplax  vi4nna  Hagen. 

Two  or  three  specimens  were  taken  in  the  western  subnrbs  of  Denver, 
and  the  species  also  occurs  at  Sloan's  Lake,  on  the  highlands  beyond 
Denver,  August  8  to  18. 

Diplax  semicincta  Say. 

Very  common  in  the  western  suburbs  of  Denver,  near  a  marshy  spot 
resulting  from  the  overflow  of  the  creek  which  empties  into  the  South 
Platte  River.  Some  of  the  specimens  had  only  a  small  faint  cloud  of 
the  brownish-yellow  color  npon  the  wings ;  while  in  others  the  deep 
color  was  quite  distinct  from  the  base  to  beyond  the  middle.  A  similar 
disparity  was  also  observed  in  the  size  of  specimens;  the  smallest  being 
fully  one-fourth  less  in  expanse  of  wings  than  the  largest.  August  5 
and  later. 

4  BULL 
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Diplax  rtibicundula  Say. 

Quite  conirnoD  in  the  subnrbs  of  Kansas  City,  and  at  many  poiDU 
along  the  railroad  leading  through  Kansas  to  Denver. 

Mesoiheviiii  corrupta  Hagen. 

Moderately  common  near  pools  and  streams  on  the  plains  in  and  be- 
yond  Denver,  August  5  and  8.  It  seemed  to  hav  e  disappeared  by  the 
18th  of  the  month,  as  I  then  failed  to  see  it  i  n  the  same  or  simll&r 
localities. 

Mesothemis  longipennis  Burm. 

Observed  in  many  places  in  Kansas,  and  one  specimen  seen  in  the 
valley  of  the  Arkansas,  near  Pueblo. 

Libellula  pulchella  Drury. 

One  specimen  observed  in  the  suburbs  of  Denver,  Aagnst  6.  It  kept 
out  of  the  reach  of  my  net,  and  I  was  unable  to  secure  it,  ai though  it 
flew  sometimes  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  point  where  I  stood. 

Libellula  luctuosa  Burm. 

This  species  was  very  common  all  along  the  railroad  through  Kansas; 
but  no  specimens  were  to  be  seen  at  a  distance  from  the  streams  aod 
pools  of  water  on  the  plains  of  Colorado. 

Libellula  forensis  Hagen. 

One  specirtfen  of  this  fine  insect  was  met  with  on  the  road  leading 
from  Denver  to  Golden,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  six  milea  from  the 
former  city.  I  obtained  a  full  view  of  it,  but  could  not  get  near  enoagh 
to  capture  it. 

Cordulia  sp. 

One,  if  not  more,  of  the  brilliant  green  species  of  Cardulina  was  seen 
in  localities  near  the  South  Platte  River ;  but  none  were  in  places  where 
I  could  capture  them.  A  similar  insect  was  seen  near  buffalo-pools  at 
several  of  the  stopping-places  along  the  line  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Rail- 
road, within  the  limits  of  Colorado. 

^schna  constricta  Say. 

Observed  in  many  places  in  Kansas  and  Colorado,  along  the  line  oi 
the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  generally  flying  over  pools  of  water.  I& 
Clear  Creek  Canon,  it  was  seen  at  intervals  of  every  few  rods  flyingover 
the  creek  or  lodging  on  the  rocks  of  the  open  spaces  and  around  tbe 
openings  of  the  gulches,  August  6. 

JEschna  sp. 

A  larger  species  than  the  preceding  was  flying  about  near  the  moath 
of  Clear  Creek  CacLon,  but  it  was  beyond  the  reach  of  my  net. 

Anax  Junius  Drury. 

Very  common  along  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  through  Kansas  and 
into  Colorado.  It  was  always  seen  on  the  wing,  flying  over  the  railroad 
ditches  or  pools. 
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O^hiogomphus  severus  Hagen. 

Occurred  singly,  flying  actively  over  Clear  Greek  in  the  caQon,  or  in 
Seaver  Brook  Galch,  Aagast  6  and  7.  It  was  seen  at  many  intervals 
along  the  latter  brook,  even  up  toward  the  high  levels,  nearly  8,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Its  color  when  living  is  a  clear  pea-green,  with  dark 
purplish-brown  markings  on  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  The  stripes  of 
tlie  legs  are  fuscous.  Like  many  others  of  this  group,  it  flies  rapidly 
l>ackward  and  forward  for  the  distance  of  a  few  yards  over  the  running 
w^a^r,  and  then  lodges  for  a  moment  on  a  rock  or  projecting  bush 
Ceing  very  wary,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  capture. 

^fffion  hastatum  Say. 

A  few  specimens  were  captured  in  the  western  suburbs  of  Denver 
Angnst  5. 

Agrian  saucium  Burm. 

One  female  taken  at  the  same  place. 

JLgrion  civile  Hagen. 

A  few  specimens  were  seen  on  the  highlands  west  of  Denver,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sloan's  Lake,  August  8  and  18. 

Agrion  sp. 

A  species  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  A.  doubledayi  Selys, 

was  very  common  around  damp  spots  in  the  western  suburbs  of  Denver, 

AagustlS. 

Fam.PERLID^. 
Perla  sp. 

A  small  species  was  found  upon  tall  weeds  and  plants  in  the  month 

of  the  Orand  Oanon  of  the  Arkansas,  August  10. 

Chloroperla  sp. 

A  beautiful  little  green  species  occurred  at  the  same  place  as  the  pre- 
ceding.   ' 

Fam-  BPHEMBRID^. 
Baetis  sp. 

One  small  species  was  common  in  Clear  Greek  Canon,  and  two  or 
more  smaller  species  were  abundant  near  the  canon  of  the  Arkansas. 

Pam.  TBRMITIDJB. 
Termes  sp. 

An  insect  closely  relate^  to  T,flavipes  Hagen,  and  of  aboat  the  same 

si^,  was  common  under  stones  near  Colorado  Springs,  and  beneath 

chips  and  logs  west  of  Canon  City,  August  10  to  16. 

ORTHOPTERA. 

Fam.  MANTIDJS, 
Mantis  sp. 

The  nymph  of  a  narrow,  small  species  was  found  stowed  away  at  the 

base  of  a  yucca  on  the  hill-side  near  Colorado  Springs.    It  had  taken 

refuge  there  from  the  heavy  storm  in  company  with  other  insects.    A 

smaller  specimen  was  swept  from  a  sunflower  at  the  same  place. 
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Fam.  GEYLLIDJE. 

Oryllus  sp.  \ 

The  larva  of  a  black  cricket  was  taken  beneath  stones  and  rabbisb 
near  Colorado  Springs.  A  similar  form  occarred  near  Oenver  and  in 
the  entrance  to  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Arkansas.  Only  one  adak 
specimen  was  met  with  anywhere,  and  the  yoang  specimens  were  not 
common  in  either  of  the  above-mentioned  places. 

CEcanihus  niveus  Serv. 

Cue  specimen  was  seen  at  Denver;  but  the  species  was  comparativek 
common  around  Colorado  City  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  Ris^er, 

Fam.  LOCUSTID^. 
Ceuthophilus  sp. 

A  form  closely  related  to  C  maculatus  Harris  was  found  beneath  a 

decaying  pine  log  and  chips  high  up  the  mountain-side,  beyond  Heaver 

Brook,  August  7.    Youug  specimens  of  a  similar  species  were  detected 

beneath  stones  on  the  hill  side  near  Colorado  Springs. 

Phylloptera  sp. 

The  yoQug  nymphs  of  this  genus  were  not  uncommon  among  the 
grape-vines  and  rank  weeds  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  and  near 
Colorado  City. 

Orchelimum  sp. 

A  fine  large  species  occurred  among  the  grass  and  weeds  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Arkansas  Biver,  a  mile  or  more  east  of  Canon  City. 

Xiphidium  sp. 

A  species  similar  to  X.fasciatum  Serv.  was  common  in  Beaver  Brook 
Gulch,  also  in  Deuver  and  beyond  that  city,  on  the  farmSy  and  in  the 
entrance  to  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Arkansas. 

Fam.  ACBIDIDwffi. 

Stenobothrus  lestns  new  sp. 

Ground-color  above  bright  apple-green,  including  the  upper  part  of 
the  face ;  cheeks  and  labrum  paler  green,  or  tinged  with  rosy-testaceons. 
Antennae  longer  than  the  head  and  prothorax  united,  dusky  greenish, 
paler  at  base,  flattened,  tapering  at  tip.  Wing-covers  deeper  green, 
narrow,  the  costal  margin  curved,  a  little  expanded  beyond  the  base; 
the  discoidal  area  wide,  having  numerous  quadrate  areoles,  and  with 
about  four  bhvck  spots,  the  two  intermediate  of  which  are  round  aoil 
larger ;  costal  and  cubital  fields  dusky,  the  second  with  a  series  of  about 
four  irregular  black  dots;  posterior  field  brown,  with  the  bases  of  the 
thick  veins  black  and  the  margin  green.  Head  thick,  convex  on  the 
sides,  the  sutures  between  the  gense  and  front  black,  and  a  triangular 
black  spot  behind  each  eye;  the  margins  of  the  fastigium  brown,  and 
the  ridge  above  the  eye  fuscous.    Face  oblique,  but  curved,  the  vertex 
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higher  above  the  eyes  than  before  or  behind,  lowest  behind ;  fastiginm 
of  niedium  width,  forming  an  eqailateral  triangle  with  the  tip  blunted  ; 
facial  ridge  narrow  above,  tapering  toward  the  fristigiatn,  snlcated  from 
thence  to  below  the  middle,  expanding  toward  the  epistoraa.    Lateral 
foveolse  substituted  by  a  flat,  sunken  continuation  of  the  eye  sockets ; 
above  each  eye  is  a  lunate  fovea,  bounded  exteriorly  by  a  thickened, 
prominent  margin.  Prothorax  curvedly  contracted  each  side,  the  central 
carina  distinct  and  prominent,  the  lateral  ones  arcuated  and  less  dis- 
tinct; all  three  embrowned,  and  exterior  to  the  latter  is  a  broad,  black 
stripe  expanded  posteriorly ;  disk  of  the  side-flaps  with  two  or  three 
caneiform   black   marks,  the  middle   ones  placed  on  indented  lines. 
Abdomen  greenish-testaceons,  with  a  dorsal  row  of  small  black  spots,  a 
row  of  somewhat  larger  ones  each  side,  and  with  a  series  of  still  larger, 
cuneiform,  transverse  ones  above  the  longitudinal  sutures;  the  saperior 
terminal  segment  snbmargiued  with  black,  and  with  a  median  black 
stripe.    Anterior  femora  infuscated  at  tip  superiorly;  middle  ones  with 
two  or  three  patches  of  fuscous  dots  on  the  upper  sides,  and.posterior 
ones  greenish,  with  three  fuscous  clouds  oo  the  inner  face,  the  upper 
edge,  an  oblique  band,  and  a  cloud  at  each  end  of  the  outer  face ;  the 
knees  black ;  the  tibiaB  bright  red  and  with  yellow  spines,  which  are 
widely  terminated  with  black.    Wing-covers  a  very  little  shorter  than 
the  body.     ^ . 

Length  to  tip  of  genital  segments  15™™ ;  of  antennse  8™™ ;  of  tegmina 
gmm .  Qf  ijin^i  femora  10"". 

Occurring  singly  on  bare  sandy  spots  between  Ganon  City  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Grand  Oanon  of  the  Arkansas.  The  colors  decidedly 
change  after  death,  some  of  the  more  delicate  green  parts  becoming 
dull  testaceous  or  pale  brownish-yellow. 

Stenobothrus  sp. 

Closely  allied  to  8.  maculipennis  Scndder,  and  perhaps  the  same  spe- 
cies ;  but  I  have  no  specimens  now  at  hand  to  enable  me  to  make  a 
comparison.    Not  rare  in  the  vicinity  of  Cailon  City,  August  11. 

i^tenobothru8  sp. 

Having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  8.  curtipennis  Sond«,  bat  with 
arcuated  lateral  carinte,  and  with  tegmina  nearly  as  long  as  the  body. 
Common  in  Maniton  Park,  August  14. 

Stenobothrus  sp. 

Allied  to  the  preceding,  but  differing  in  details  of  marking.  Colorado 
Springs,  on  the  hill-sides  west  of  the  city,  August  16. 

8teiiobothru$  sp. 

Same  group  as  the  foregoing  two  species,  bat  more  robust,  and  with 
Fborter  antennee.  Found  on  August  6  in  Beaver  Brook  Gulch.  Not  com- 
mon there. 
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Acrolophita  hirtipes  Say. 

Inhabits  the  hilly  coantry  west  of  Colorado  Spriags.  It  was  odIj 
foand  singly,  and  at  remote  Intervals,  in  places  where  the  grass  was 
moderately  thick  and  tall,  Augast  16. 

Tropidolophus  forniosus  Say. 

On  the  plains,  in  the  tall  grass,  near  Bijou,  Angast  19.  It  was 
seen  only  one  at  a  time,  and  at  remote  intervals,  a  few  rods  from  the 
Bijou  Creek. 

(Edipoda  Carolina  Linn. 

Extends  across  the  continent,  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  foot-hills 
near  the  Bocky  Mountains.  It  was  not  frequently  seen  on  the  great 
treeless  plains,  except  near  the  water-courses,  or  where  vegetation  was 
luxuriant  At  Denver,  and  all  along  the  railroad  as  far  as  Canon  City, 
it  was  often  to  be  seen  flying  in  the  air.  Near  Colorado  Springs,  it  was 
common  everywhere,  and  a  single  specimen  was  seen  in  the  entrance 
to  Clear  Creek  Canon. 

(Edipoda  carlingiana  Thomas. 

The  black  base  of  the  wings  of  this  species  makes  it  quite  conspiea- 
ous  when  flying.  It  is  very  wild,  and  found  singly  in  the  vicinity  of 
Colorado  Springs,  August  16. 

Arphia  carinata  Scndder. 

Found  singly  at  Colorado  Springs,  and  westward  to  the  Oarden  of 
the  Gods,  August  12  to  16.  It  occurs  in  single  specimens  at  remote 
intervals. 

Trimerotropis  (vqualis  Say. 

Common  in  most  parts  of  Eastern  Colorado,  on  the  plains  and  foot- 
hills, as  also  in  Clear  Creek  Canon,  and  in  the  gulches  near  Manitoa, 
August  6  to  18. 

Fginidia  extcerata  Harris. 

Exceedingly  common  south  of  Colorado  City  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Caiioo  City.  It  is  variable  in  colors  and  markings,  just  as  we  find  it  to 
be  in  Maryland  and  New  Jersey.  Specimens  found  on  the  white  sands 
are  very  pale-colored,  almost  white,  with  wings  varying  from  pale  yel- 
low to  pale  red-lead.  Those  of  the  dark  soils  and  loams  are  dark-col- 
ored, fuscous  or  grayish  brown,  with  darker  mottlings  on  the  tegmina, 
and  with  deep-red  wings.    August  10  to  17. 

Near  the  caiion  of  the  Arkansas,  an  allied  species  occurred,  with  more 
prominent  eyes  and  somewhat  shorter  anteunse,  but  having  the  same 
peculiarities  of  coloring  as  the  preceding.    It  is  probably  undescribed. 

Circotettix  undulata  Thomas. 

Somewhat  uncommon  at  Colorado  Springs  and  near  Canon  City, 
August  10  to  17. 
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McidroteUix  trifusciata  Say. 

Very  eommoo  in  many  places  near  Colorado  Springs,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Arkansas^  from  Pueblo  as  far  west  as  to  the  mouth  of  the  Grand 
Canon,  but  not  in  it ;  also  at  Bijou,  August  19.  Around  Oanon  City  it  is 
extremely  variable  and  very  beautiful.  On  the  pale  sands  at  that  place 
it  is  sometimes  of  a  rosy  yellowish,  with  narrow  and  very  conspicuous 
brown  bands  on  the  wing-covers,  while  on  the  wet  and  dark  soils  it  is 
pale  fuscous,  with  dark  fuscous  markings.  The  face  and  sides  of  the 
prothorax  inferiorly  are  sometimes  white,  occasionally  bright  ochreous, 
or  dull  dark  gray. 

Tomonotus  tenehroaus  Scudder. 

A  few  specimens  were  seen  between  Canon  City  and  the  mountains, 
August  11. 

I>i88osteira  hngipennis  Scudder. 

Found  in  the  region  west  of  Colorado  Springs,  but  in  very  few  iudi- 
viduals.  The  purplish-black  color  of  the  wings  is  very  showy  in  the 
bright  sunlight,  aud  more  brilliant  than  in  the  other  species,  which  have 
a  dark  base  to  their  wings.    August  12  to  16. 

ffesperotettix  viridis  Thomas. 

This  exquisitely  beautiful  little  Acridioid  occurred  in  Beaver  Brook 
Galch  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Caiion  of  the  Arkansas.  It  is 
also  not  uncommon  in  the  cranberry-fields  of  Atlantic  County,  New 
Jersey.     Angust  6  to  11. 

TVhen  living,  the  stripes  of  the  prothorax,  the  costal  area  of  the  teg- 

mina,  aud  the  stripes  and  clouds  upon  the  femora  are  of  a  coral  red 

color,  exceedingly  clear  and  vivid.    Varieties  occur  which  are  destitute 

of  the  red,  and  which  have  a  very  pale  green  line  along  the  middle  of 

the  prothorax. 

Specimens  from  Texas  and  Mexico  have  also  passed  through  my  hands. 

Dactylotum  bicolar  Charp. — Fezotettix  picta  Thomas. 

Large  numbers  of  specimens  of  this  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Calopieni 
bave  passed  through  my  hands.  They  were  from  Mexico,  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Indian  Territory,  and  Kansas.  Specimens  from  Mexico 
were  of  both  patterns  of  color,  either  with  the  bright  red  spots  aud  bands 
between  the  greenish-black  bands,  or  with  the  red  color  absent  and  re- 
placed by  yellow  or  greenish-yellow.  The  latter  is  the  color  figured  by 
Charpentier,  and  is  only  a  condition  of  the  other.  On  the  plains  west 
of  Colorado  Springs  I  found  great  numbers  of  them  in  the  tall  grass, 
aud  in  the  damper  situatious  they  were  of  both  styles  in  the  same  places. 
At  Colorado  Springs,  they  are  chiefly  of  the  red  color,  and  only  rarely 
did  I  meet  with  a  pale  one.  There  are  no  structural  differences  to  sep- 
arate the  two  varieties.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  pale  color  is  only  a  con- 
dition of  the  brighter-colored  oue,  and  that  if  we  kept  them  under  favor- 
able conditions  they  would  all  remiiu  dull-colored.  At  least,  this  was 
the  case  with  some  specimens  of  Brachystola  magna  which  I  kept  for  a 
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few  days  in  a  box  at  the  hotel  in  Colorado  SpriDgs,  and  similar  to  m- 
experience  with  Phrynosoma  cornutuMj  kept  in  like  manner.  Two  ind: 
vidnals  of  the  latter,  taken  on  the  red  soil  near  Maniton,  were  mst-Feti 
but  upon  keeping  them  in  a  box  of  gray  sand  they  became  pale,atk 
never  returned  to  their  original  color. 

Calopfenus  hivitlatns  Say. 

Common  near  Colorado  Springs  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas. 

. 

CaJoptenus  spretus  Thomas. 

Eastern  Colorado,  in  many  places  ;  Denver,  Clear  Creek  Canon,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Cation  City,  and  near  Pueblo.  Quite  variable  in  color  and 
structure. 

Pezoteitix  dodgei  Thomas. 
On  the  mountainsides  in  Clear  Creek  CaUon,  August  6. 

Brachystola  magna  Scudder. 

Very  common  west  of  Colorado  Springs,  and  near  Manitou,  and  at 
Bijou,  August  12  to  19.  Both  styles  of  color  occurred  together,  and 
sometimes  both  were  united  sexually.  They  vary  very  much  in  length 
and  thickness. 

Batrachidea  sp. 
Common  at  Denver  and  near  Ca&on  City,  August  5  to  11. 

The  Orthoptera  enumerated  here  are,  I  am  sure,  but  a  tithe  of  tbf 
great  catalogue  of  forms  which  are  distributed  throughout  the  plains 
and  mountains  of  Colorado.  Wherever  vegetation  was  growing,  the 
nunibers  of  kinds  set  in  motion  by  the  sweeping  of  my  net  filled  me 
with  surprise.  My  time  was  too  limited  to  permit  me  to  secure  them, 
and  a  rich  harvest  in  this  field  may  yet  be  secured  by  the  indnstrioos 
collector  who  remains  long  enough  in  that  interesting  country. 


APPENDIX. 


By  a.  B.  Gbote. 


A.  collection  made  by  Mr.  Uhler  has  been  submitted  to  me  containing 
;be  following  species : — 

Mamestra  discalU  n.  s. 

A^llied  to  the  eastern  Mamestra  nitnbosa^  of  the  same  gray  color  and 
large  size.  It  differs  by  the  splice  between  the  stigmata  being  clouded 
^ith  black,  and  by  the  reniform  being  wider  inferiorly,  much  indented, 
[iiid  narrower  superiorly.  The  transverse  posterior  line  is  dentate  and 
Dot  very  distinct.  The  color  is  more  purely  bluish-gray,  and  the  insect 
looks  in  this  respect  more  like  the  European  nehulosa^  but  also  differs  by 
the  above  characters.  Olaviform  spot  outlined  in  black.  Hind  wings 
clear  fuscous-gray,  pale,  with  terminal  black  broken  line,  beneath 
Tvhitish,  with  faint  median  line,  discal  mark,  and  a  distinct  black  ter- 
minal line.  On  primaries,  above,  the  black  terminal  points  are  smaller, 
more  cuneiform  than  in  nebtilosa. 

Length  of  primary  25°"™.    One  specimen.     Clear  Greek  Canon. 

Mamestra  olivacea  Morr.,  var. 

A  single  specimen  with  the  median  space  black,  abdomen  blackish, 
hind  wings  fuscous,  from  Beaver  Brook.  Though  darker,  it  is  evidentfy 
the  same  species  as  specimens  sent  me  from  Vancouver  Island  under  the 
No.  5579,  and  that  I  cannot  separate  except  by  their  darker  color  from 
eastern  examples  of  olivacea. 

Mamestra  sp. 

A  single  specimen  from  Clear  Greek  Canon  indicates  a  species  distinct 
from  iUaudabilis  Grote.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  group,  I  am  dis- 
suaded from  drawing  up  a  description  on  this  material. 

Mamestra  {Dianthcdoia)  meditata  Grote. 
Two  specimens,  Colorado  Springs. 

Hadena  arctica  (Boisd.). 
One  specimen,  Clear  Creek  Canon. 

Stibadium  spumosum  Grote. 
One  specimen.  Bijou. 

ft 

Bhodobipsa  volupta.  (Fitch). 

In  Rhodophora  florida  Guen.,  the  fore  tibiffi  are  provided  with  an 
outer  claw  and  two  inner  spines;  the  joint  is  also   furnished    with 
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Bpianles.  In  Rhododipaa,  the  joint  wants  the  spinules ;  there  is  r. 
oater  claw  and  two  spines  on  the  inside  followed  by  a  third  paler  C0. 
ored  and  more  slender,  bat  nearly  as  long,  mach  longer  than  the  or 
diuary  spinules.  At  the  location  of  this  third  spine  ia  Rkodoph*.*n 
is  a  spinnle  not  noticeably  longer  than  the  rest,  and  not  as  long  as  one 
which  follows  the  oater  claw,  and  commences  a  series  which  is  wane 
ing  in  Rhododipaa  volupia.  The  hind  and  middle  tibise  are  armtnl 
Eyes  naked ;  palpi  a  little  longer  and  less  lengthily  scaled*  than  in  Mho 
dophora.  The  lower  half  of  the  clypens  is  shortly  scaled.  The  spec)- 
men  differs  from  Dr.  Fitch's  description  in  having  the  abdomen  abor^ 
ochre-yellow  like  the  thorax,  and  the  hind  wings  entirely  crimson.  Tbe 
lines  on  the  fore  wings  are  also  not  pure  ^'  white  ",  and  are  confusio^ij 
described  by  Dr.  Fitch,  who  does  not  mention  the  pale  and  narrow  ter- 
minal space.  But  I  have  no  doubt  of  my  determination  of  this  species 
which  is  smaller  and  more  gaily  colored  than  florida.  One  speclmeiL 
Colorado  Spa. 

Porrima  sanguinea  Geyer. 

The  fore  tibise  have  an  outer  claw  followed  by  two  aneqaal  slender 
spines  ;  on  the  inside  there  is  a  series  of  four  stout,  rather  short  spines, 
of  which  the  first  two  from  the  base  of  the  joint  are  less  thick.  The 
middle  and  hind  tibi»  are  spinose,  while  there  are  no  spinales  on  the 
fore  tibisB.  The  clypens  bulges  and  is  mossily  scaled.  The  eyes  are 
naked.  The  palpi  slender,  oblique,  less  prominent  than  in  allied  gene» 
and  shortly  scaled.  The  moth  is  whitish,  with  the  basal  and  sabterminal 
spaces  dusty  wine-color;  the  inner  line  arcuate;  the  median  shade 
blackish,  diffuse.  The  ovipositor  is  exserted.  One  Hpecimen,  Colorado 
Spa. 

Euleucyptera  cumatilis  Grote. 

The  median  lines  vary  in  position  in  two  specimens  from  Clear  Creek 
Gaiioa.  In  another  from  Beaver  Brook,  the  transverse  posterior  line  is 
outwardly  rounded  opposite  the  cell,  without  the  usual  dentation  at  the 
middle. 

Lygranthodcia  jaguarina  Ouen^e. 
One  specimen,  Bijou. 

Lygranthoecia  packardi  Grote. 

Two  specimens,  Bijou.  One  from  Colorado  Spa  has  the  secondaries  suf- 
fused with  black.  In  my  ^*  Check  List  of  Korth  American  l^octaidad",  I 
have  regarded  nobilia  and  mortua  as  forms  of  this  species,  for  which  I 
have  retained  the  above  name,  under  which  the  usual  form  was  described. 
I  have  as  yet  seen  no  larger  material  than  that  brought  by  Mr.  James 
Eidlngs  from  Colorado,  and  a  series  is  needed  to  decide  whether  mj 
course  in  regard  to  nohihs  and  mortua  is  correct. 
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Grotella  septemptmctata  Harvey. 

One  speoimeo,  Manitou.  This  easily  recoguized  species  was  origiaally 
described  from  Texas. 

Blepiina  carculrinalis  Guen^e. 

One  Bpecimen,  Clear  Creek  Caaoa.  The  form  la  which  the  reniform 
is  filled  in  with  black. 

Botis  Tolupialis  n.  s. 

Allied  to  vinulenta;  of  the  same  small  size  with  the  other  species  of 
the  gronp  Rhodaria,  Yinoas  parple.  Primaries  with  the  median  lines 
pale  yellow,  broad.  Inner  line  dentate;  enter  line  obliqae,  even^  nn- 
broken.  Hind  wings  pale  fnscous,  snbpellucid,  with  dusky  borders* 
Beneath  fuscous,  slightly  rosy,  with  darker  borders  and  a  yellow  trans- 
verse line  on  primaries.  The  specific  characters  appear  in  the  oblique^ 
even,  oater  line,  dififering  in  shape  from  vinulenta^  diffiasa^  etc.  It  is, 
though  broad,  much  narrower  than  in  laticlavia  G.  &  R.  One  speci- 
men, hills  west  of  Denver. 

BoUs  coloradefms  G.  &  B. 
One  specimen,  Colorado  Spa. 

Zopkodia  dentata  n.  s. 

Allied  to  the  Texan  Zopkodia  bollii  Zeller,  bnt  much  stouter,  larger 
and  darker-colored.  Blackish  gray;  the  costal  whitish  shading  incon- 
spicuous. The  inner  line  with  a  median  tooth  twice  more  prominent 
than  in  its  ally.  The  line  is  obsoletely  geminate,  the  inner  line  appear- 
ing to  run  across  the  mouth  of  the  tooth.  The  discal  mark  is  obliterate. 
Costa  ashen.  The  outer  line  Is  fine,  black,  joining  an  apical  black  shade. 
The  line  is  exceedingly  deeply  dentate,  a  succession  of  deep  waves,  and 
differs  at  once  from  the  same  line  in  hollii  by  this  character.  A  series  of 
black  terminal  points;  fringes  dark.  Primaries  blackish  fuscous  be- 
neath. Secondaries  whitish  hyaline,  with  smoky  border;  beneath  the 
costal  edge  is  blackish.  Legs  and  breast  ashen ;  tarsi  blackish.  One 
fresh  specimen,  Clear  Creek  Canon.  Length  of  primary  22°^.  Wings 
wider  than  in  its  Texan  congener. 

The  following  species  of  Bepawtkeria  was  collected  by  Prof.  P.  H.  Snow 
in  Colorado : — 

Ecpcmtheria  rediLCia  n.  s. 

9. — A  small  form  of  the  size  of  8pilo8oma,  diffiering  by  the  shorter 
palpi  and  closely  scaled  body-parts.  Head  white ;  orbits  of  eyes  and  palpi 
blackish.  Thorax  white;  collar  with  two  central  black  spots;  tegulse 
with  a  basal  smaller  and  outer  larger  black  spot ;  disk  with  a  central 
black  line  emanating  from  an  anterior  spot.  Abdomen  white,  yellowish 
at  the  sides;  and  with  the  terminal  segments  blackish  above;  beneath 
with  a  series  of  brown  spots ;  laterally  with  brown  dots*  Antennte  wf 
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above,  blackish  beneath.  L<)g9  brownish  inwardly,  white  exteriorljr; 
extremity  of  the  tibisB  dotted  with  whitish.  Fore  wiug^  white^  crossed 
by  five  series  of  black  spots,  oncwardly  bent  along  the  centre  of  tbe 
wing.  A  terminal  series  of  irregularly  sized  spots.  Hind  wiugs  white, 
eubpellucid,  with  a  faded  brown  discal  mark  and  series  of  termioal 
marks  disoontiuued  inferiorly.  Beneath  the  markings  repeated  io 
brownish;  on  fore  wings  the  spots  aboat  the  discal  cross- vein  are  larger, 
and  form  the  asnal  mark ;  on  hind  wings  the-costal  marks  are  more  evi- 
dent. Expanse  43™<".  Prof.  Glover  has  figared  a  moth  from  Soathero 
California  which  I  think  is  this  species. 

Tartrix^p. 

Allied  to  algidana^  bat  larger  and  stouter,  with  pale  lemon-yellow 
fore  wings  and  thorax.  Primaries  with  an  oblique,  broad,  abbreviated, 
brown  bar  beyond  the  middle,  over  the  median  nervnles,  and  a  brown  spot 
on  submedian  interspace  centrally.  Hind  wings  fuscous.  Beneath  fore 
wings  fuscous;  hind  wings  ydlow  white.  Abdomen  whitish  fusooos. 
Length  of  primary  13' 


(mm 


Oncoenemis  Uomogena  n.  s. 

At  first  sight,  this  species  recalls  the  species  of  Romohadena.  Yellow- 
ish-gray. Median  space  narrow.  Intefior  line  thick,  black,  preceded 
by  a  yellowish  stain;  a  trace  of  the  claviform  is  seen  in  a  thickeniogof 
the  liiie  at  this  point.  Median  space  darker,  more  mixed  with  blackisb 
i^cales.  Orbicular,  round,  rather  large,  gray,  with  black  annulus.  Me- 
dian shade  inconspicuous.  Reniform  gray,  of  the  usual  kidney -shape, 
with  black  annulus,  a  little  stained  with  yellowish.  Esterior  line  pale, 
yellowish-gray,  commencing  on  costa  with  a  preceding  black  spot,  as  do 
the  median  shade  and  interior  line.  The  t.  p.  line  is  exserted  opposite 
the  cell,  obsoletely  dentate.  Subterminal  line  irregular  broadly  pre- 
ceded by  a  blackiaii  diffase  shade.  A  terminal  black  interrupted  line; 
fringes  grayish,  cut  by  an  indistinct  dark  line.  Hind  wings  pale  fas- 
cous,  with  dark  fuscous  borders ;  beneath  white,  with  discal  dot,  dis- 
tinct fuscous  borders  and  traces  of  a  mesial  line.  Collar  discoloroos. 
pale  brown,  with  a  black  line  at  base.  Thorax  fuscous-gray.  Expanse 
of  fore  wing  17"™.  Manitou,  Colo.,  August  19,  B:iron  Osten  Sackeo 
(No.  7).    A  single  specimen,  in  fine  couditioa. 

Arailonche  dbsidum  Harvey. 
Webber  Lake,  Gal.,  July  22  (Osten  Sacken,  No.  5). 

Agrotis  Heme  Harvey. 
Webber  Lake,  Oal.,  July  22  (Osten  Sacken,  No.  3). 

Flusia  sa^kenii  n.  s. 

This  fine  species  belongs  to  the  group  with  yellow  hind  win^s.  It  may 
be  quicklv  distinguished  from  either  divergens  or  alticola  by  the  course  of 
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tbe  t.  p.  liD6,  which  ia  widely  iDwardly  angalated*  Inner  line  with  a 
bright  golden  costal  patch ;  the  line  itself  is  rounded  and  gilded  below 
median  yein.  Median  space  rich  dark  brown  (like  ampla)  below  the 
median  vein ;  above  grayish^  washed  with  pinkish  over  the  faintly 
outliued  orbicular.  Beniform  narrow,  upright^  with  a  fine  gilded  inte- 
rior annnlns.  Metallic  mark  pale  golden,  somewhat  as  in  U-aureunij 
with  an  elongated  detached  spot  beyond  it*  Exterior  or  t.  p.  line  run- 
ning inwardly  to  median  vein,  thence  outwardly  again  to  near  internal 
angle,  where  it  is  followed  by  a  rusty  apotf  the  line  is  narrow,  geminate, 
gilded  inferiorly.  Subterminal  Hue  denticulate ;  terminal  space  lighter 
gray  than  subterminal.  Fringes  dark,  cut  with  paler.  Hind  wings  yel- 
low, with  rather  broad  black  borders,  dusky  at  base,  with  narrow,  faint, 
(lisc;il  lunule.  Beneath  hind  wings  yellowish,  with  costa  purplish,  bor- 
der repeated }  fore  wings  obscnre,  washed  with  yellowish,  with  discal 
Innnle  and  exterior  line  less  angulated  than  on  upper  suiface.  Body 
fuscous  with  purplish  hairs.    Expanse  36°™. 

Idaho  Springs,  Colo.,  August  15,  Baron  Osten  Sacken,  to  whom  the 
specieii  is  dedicated.    It  is  the  most  beautiful  of  its  group. 

The  Lepidopterous  material  hitherto  collected  by  the  different  Govern- 
ment surveys  has  proved  of  high  scientific  interest,  it  is  therefore 
hoped  that  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  aftbrd  facilities  to  entomolo- 
gists to  accompany  the  expeditious,  or  to  attach  one  or  more  perma- 
ueiitly  in  employ. 


ART.   XXXII -DESCRIPTION  OF  CAMBARUS  COUESI,  A  NEW 

SPECIES  OF  CRAWFISH  FROM  DAKOTA. 


By  Thos.  H.  Streets,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  N. 


A  small  collection  of  Crustacea  made  by  Dr.  Goaes  in  Dakota  in  1873 
contains  the  following  new  species : — 

CRUSTACEA  MACRURA. 

Family  ASTAOID^. 

C  AMBARITS  COUESI,  n.  8p. 

Kostram  broad;  twice  as  long  as  broad;  deeply  excavated  above; 
margins  nearly  parallel,  slightly  converging  anteriorly;  sides  grooved; 
anterior  portion  in  advance  of  the  lateral  teeth  much  produced,  narrow, 
longer  than  the  transverse  measurement  at  the  base  between  the  lateral 
teeth ;  point  and  lateral  teeth  acute,  prominent;  tips  corneous.  The  ridge 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  carapace  at  the  base  of  the  rostrum  on  either 
side  snlcate ;  externally  spine  at  the  anterior  extremity  prominent  Car- 
apace snbcylindrical ;  superior  surface  smooth, punctate;  sides  roughly 
granular;  lateral  spine  long,  acute ;  a  minute  spine  on  anterior  edge  of 
the  carapace  below  the  termination  of  the  lateral  fissure ;  areola  narrow 
widening  posteriorly.  External  antennse  nearly  as  long  as  the  body; 
spine  externally  on  first  and  second  basal  articles,  that  on  the  second 
article  small  and  acute ;  lamina  longer  than  the  rostrum,  broad ;  apex 
spinous ;  a  long,  acute  spine  on  the  under  surface  of  the  basal  article  of 
the  internal  aniennsb,  situated  above  the  middle  on  the  inner  edge, 
hooked  forward.  Epistome  broader  than  long;  apex  truncated  or  con- 
cave; sides  oblique;  margin  straight  or  sinuous.  External  maxilli- 
peds  hairy  below  and  internally.  Abdomen  smooth,  sparsely  punctate 
slightly  longer  than  the  cephalothorax. 

Anterior  feet  long  and  slender;  hands  long,  punctate  externally, 
smooth,  and  sparsely  punctate  internally,  spiny  tuberculate  above;  tu- 
bercles arranged  in  a  double  row ;  fingers  long,  slender,  compressed, 
more  than  half  the  length  of  the  hand,  internally  and  externally  punc- 
tate, smooth,  externally  grooved.  Movable  finger  spiny  tuberculate  on 
tlie  superior  edge;  cutting  edges  closely  approximated,  toothed,  tips 
curved,  and  corneous ;  immovable  finger  bearded  at  the  base  of  the 
cutting  edge  internally.  Carpus  longer  than  broad,  sulcate  above;  a 
row  of  tubercles  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  sulcus ;  a  stout  spine  on  the 
middle  of  the  inner  surface,  a  smaller  one  more  posteriorly ;  two  spines 
on  the  under  surface ;  the  spines  all  long  and  acute ;  two  small,  acute 
spines  on  the  superior  surface  of  the  arm,  just  behind  the  anterior 
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margin;  a  double  row  of  spines  on  the  under  surtace;  the  anterior  onei 
and  those  on  the  outer  row  are  the  largest,  those  on  the  inner  row  smaller 
and  of  a  greater  number. 

Third  pair  of  legs  hooked.  First  pair  of  abdominal  legs  loog^,  deepk 
bifid ;  external  part  longer,  and  tapering  to  an  acute  point;  internal  part 
broadly  compressed. 

Closely  allied  to  Cambartu  virilis  Hagen^  but  presents  the  fallowing 
points  of  difference,  which  were  observed  to  hold  good  in  all  the  twenty- 
two  specimens  collected  from  one  locality  when  compared  with  twenty- 
three  specimens  of  C.  virilis  from  the  Souris  or  Mouse  River: — Boiiy 
more  cylindrical,  less  depressed;  sides  less  inflated ;  in  fact,  the  general 
appearance  of  the  species,  in  all  its  parts,  is  more  slender  and  less  robust 
than  (7.  virilis.  Bostrnin  narrower,  longer,  more  deeply  excavated 
above;  anterior  portion  of  the  rostrum  in  advance  of  the  lateral  teeth 
narrower  and  more  produced,  longer  than  its  transverse  raeasaremeDt 
at  the  base.  In  C.  virilia  the  anterior  portion  of  the  rostrum  is  not  longer 
than  broad  at  its  base  between  lateral  teeth.  Point  of  the  rostrum, 
lateral  teeth,  the  s*pines  on  the  ridge  at  the  base  of  the  rostrum,  and 
those  on  the  sides  of  the  carapace,  are  long,  acute,  and  more  prominent 
than  in  C.  virilU;  in  the  latter,  the  spines  in  these  situations,  except  on 
sides  of  carapace,  are  short  and  obtuse.  Finally,  the  hands  of  the  an- 
terior pair  are  longer  and  more  slender,  and  the  internal  part  of  the 
first  abdominal  legs  is  more  broadly  compressed. 

Length  of  body  2.7  inches ;  external  antennae  2.4  inches ;  anterior 
])air  of  legs  2.1  inches. 

Locality,  Red  Biver  of  the  North.  Obtained  from  the  stomach  of  a 
Pelican  shot  in  May,  1873,  on  the  Bed  Biver  near  Pembina.  The  bird 
was  sick  and  unable  to  fly ;  the  Orawfish  must,  therefore,  have  been 
secured  in  this  locality.  Collected  by  Dr.  Elliott  Caues,.l7.  S.  A.,  then 
Surgeon  and  Naturalist  of  the  United  States  Northern  Boundary  Sur- 
vey, to  whom  the  species  is  dedicated. 

A  second  species  of  the  same  genus  was  also  taken  by  Dr.  Cones  in 
Dakota : — 

Cambabus  virilis,  Hagen. 

Camharua  virilis^  Hagen,  Illustr.  Catal.  Mus.  Cora  p.  Zoology,  Ko.  3 ;  Mono- 
graph of  the  Ntirth  Aniericaa  Astacidie,  p.  63,  pi.  1,  figs.  :i3-3d  ;  pi.  2,  figs, 
128-132 ;  pi.  3,  fig.  155 ;  pi.  8. 

Locality,  Souris  or  Mouse  Biver,  Dakota. 

The  following  observations  on  the  color  of  this  Crawfish  were  fur- 
nished by  Dr.  Coues : — ^'  In  bed  of  stream  among  stones,  in  shallovr 
water,  very  abundant.  Carapace  variegated  with  lighter  and  darker 
shades  of  brown:  tail  segment  darker  and  more  uniform  brown,  with 
large  symmetrical  dark  brown  spots,  one  on  each  side.  Claws  green, 
speckled  with  darker,  with  the  protuberances  yellow  and  reddish  ;  other 
legs  paler  greenish.  Kpinnr  including  under  side  of  the  claws,  green- 
ish-white, the  cla  7ith  dark  spots.    Antenna  rich  brown." 


iWT.  XXXIII -ON  A  CARNIVOROUS  DINOSAURIAN  FROM  THE 

DAKOTA  BEDS  OF  COLORADO. 


By  E.  D.  Cope. 


Tbe  vertebrate  fauna  of  the  Dakota  epoch  of  the  regions  west  of  the 
Mississippi  having  been  heretofore  unknown,  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able 
to  state  that  I  h  ave  recently  received,  from  a  new  locality,  evidence  of 
tbe  existence  of  some  colossal  species  of  JHnoaauria  during  this  period. 
This  is  derived  from  a  skeleton  discovered  near  to  the  town  of  Canyon 
City,  on  the  Arkansas  Eivor ,  near  the  point  where  the  latter  issues  from 
tbe  cation  through  the  Greenhorn  Eange  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

At  present,  I  only  describe  a  portion  of  the  right  d^ntary  bone,  which 
supports  eight  teeth,  and  contains  a  cavity  at  the  anterior  extremity, 
from  which  one  tooth  was  probably  shed.  The  dentition  is  of  the  car- 
nivorous type,  and  does  not  dififcer  from  that  of  the  species  of  the  genus 
LivlapSj  to  which  have  been  referred  numerous  species  from  Cretaceous 
Nos.  5  and  6.  The  crowns  exhibit  the  gradual  modification  of  form  in 
the  succession  from  rear  to  front  which  I  have  already  described  in  the 
Lalapa  incraasatus.*  There  are  subordinate  characters  exhibited  by  the 
present  animal  which  show  that  it  is  quite  distinct  from  any  of  the  spe- 
cies heretofore  known. 

Five  saccessional  and  two  functional  teeth  exhibit  crowns  complete, 
or  nearly  so.    The  posterior  exhibit  a  nearly  straight  posterior  edge  and 
an  anterior  one  curved  backward  to  a  subacute  erect  apex.    Both  are 
denticulated,  but  the  denticles  of  the  anterior  edge  do  not  descend  so 
near  to  the  base  of  the  crown  as  those  of  the  posterior.    The  anterior 
series  turns  inward  toward  the  base.    The  section  of  the  crown  is  here 
(at  the  ninth  tooth  from  before)  not  quite  symmetrical,  the  internal 
face  being  the  more  convex  near  the  apex.    Soon  the  greater  convexity 
of  the  outer  side  of  the  crown  near  the  base  becomes  apparent,  and  as 
the  inward  curvature  of  the  anterior  denticulate  edge  increases,  the  con- 
vexity becomes  more  pronounced.    On  the  second  tooth,  which  is  the 
tirst  one  preserved,  the  posterior  edge  is  median ;  the  anterior  edge  is 
on*  the  inner  side  of  a  gently  convex  anterior  face,  which  passes  into  the 
external  face  by  an  abrupt  convexity.    The  long  axis  of  the  section  of 
the  crown  does  not  connect  the  cuttingedges,  but  passes  from  the  posterior 
edge  to  the  extero-anterior  convexity  mentioned,  and  parallel  to  the  sym- 
physis mandibuli.    The  enamel  is  smooth  and  with  a  fine  silky  luster. 
Two  stages  of  succession  are  evident  in  these  teeth.  Successional  crowns 

*  See  Proceedings  Academy  Pbila.,  Jauaary,  ld77. 
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are  seeu,  as  in  L.aquil unguis SLudL.  incrassatusjin  thedentarj  bone  on  tLt 
ioner  side  of  the  roots  of  the  functional  teeth.  As  these  develop,  they  av 
pear  to  take  position  immediately  below  the  crown  of  the  old  tooth,  aii^ 
grow  vertically  in  its  axis,  finally  displacing  the  latter  in  the  manner  &o 
characteristic  of  the  Crocodilia, 

The  deutary  bone  is  not  deep,  bat  is  robast  in  the  transverse  direction. 
The  external  side  is  little  convex  in  the  vertical  direction,  and  displays  a 
smooth  surface.  A  series  of  rather  large  foramina,  rather  closely 
placed,  extends  near  the  superior  alveolar  margin.  The  inner  face  of 
the  dentary  is  divided  into  two  subequal  planes  by  a  wide,  open,  lon^i 
tudinal  groove,  which  terminates  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  symphysis 
The  surface  is  smooth.  The  symphysis  is  a  short  plane,  oblique  to  the 
long  axis  of  the  dentary  bone,  and  having  the  usual  antero-saperior 
oblique  direction.  It  is  short,  and  is  characterized  by  its  absolute 
smoothness.    Near  its  anterior  inner  border,  there  is  a  large  foramen. 

This  reptile  differs  from  the  X.  incrassatus  from  the  Judith  River  bed< 
of  Montana  in  many  respects  : — (1)  There  is  no  tooth  having  the  form  of 
the  canine  of  that  species,  t.  e.,  having  the  transverse  greater  than  the 
longitudinal  diameter,  and  the  cutting  edges  opposite  ;  (2)  the  anterior 
edge  is  not  carried  to  the  middle  of  the  inner  side  of  the  crown  in  the 
anterior  tooth  preserved;  as  to  the  ramus,  (3)  the  groove  of  the  inner 
side  is  much  inferior  in  position  in  the  Colorado  animal ;  (4)  there  are 
no  symphyseal  rugosities,  as  in  L,  incrassatus;  (5)  the  lamus  is  shalloirer 
and  thicker. 

The  species  may  then  be  named  LwJaj)^  trihedrodoUj  from  the  form  of 

the  second  tooth. 

Measurements. 

Dept  h  of  ramus  at  posterior  extremity  of  symphysis O.in*' 

Width  of  ramus  at  the  same  point 0.'>' 

Depth  of  ramus  at  sixth  tooth 0,'pC» 

Width  of  ramus  at  sixth  tooth 0.04.1 

Depth  of  ramus  at  si xth  tooth  to  the  internal  groove OjX'> 

Length  of  portion  of  ramus  supporting  nine  teeth - ...'  03" 

Diameter  of  base  of  crown  of  fourth  tooth  <      ^  '".* '   '. 

(  antero-postt  nor O.i*^^ 

Total  length  of  third  tooth * 0.145 

T^.        .        - ,  ^  -.,  .   ,.     .,  ^  transverse 0.«>ii 

Diameter  of  base  of  crown  of  third  tooth  <      ^  ^    . 

(  antero-posterior , Oa>2'J 

Width  of  anterior  (convex)  face O.ulT 

Length  of  crown  of  second  tooth 0.'»4r> 

Width  of  inner  face 0.«'1^* 

Width  of  exterior  face O.ivm 

Width  of  anterior  face ,  O.0l'i 

In  this  connection,  I  may  mention  that  Prof.  O.  G.  Marsh,  of  ye\T 
Haven,  has  recently  created  another  synonym  by  renaming  the  genus 
Lalajjs.  This  is  done  on  the  supposition  that  the  latter  name  is  pre 
occupied  in  entomology.  The  name  has  been  used  in  that  science,  it  is 
true,  but  simply  as  a  synonym,  and  was  therefore  not  employed  or  own 
pied  when  I  p.-^i.-^  i  ^-  to  this  genus  of  extiuct  reptiles. 


ART.  XXXIV -A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE 
ICHTHYOLOGICAL  FAUNA  OF  THE  GREEN  RIVER  SHALES. 


By  E.  D.  Cope. 


The  railroad-cat  throagh  the  bluff  on  the  west  side  of  Oreeu  River, 
Wyoming,  at  Green  Biver  City,  has  been  known  for  some  years  for  the 
numerous  fishes  preserved  in  the  shales  through  which  it  is  excavated. 
An  investigation  into  the  ichthyology  of  this  horizon  and  locality  was 
undertaken  by  the  writer,  and  a  report  published  in  the  Anuaal  Report 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories  for  1870. 
Eight  species  of  fishes  were  there  described.  Subsequently,  in  my  ex- 
pedition of  1872, 1  discovered  a  second  locality,  sixty  miles  north  of  the 
'^  Fish-cut"',  near  the  mouth  of  Labarge  Creek,  from  which  several  species 
of  fishes  and  insects  were  obtained.  A  third  locality,  nearer  the  main 
line  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  has  been  more  recently  found,  and  a 
very  fine  collection  of  fishes  procured  and  forwarded  to  me  by  my 
friend,  H.  Schoomaker.  The  specimens  are  mostly  in  a  fine  state  of 
preservation,  and  are  preserved  on  slabs  of  a  calcareous  shale,  with  leaves 
and  insects.  The  mineral  is  of  softer  consistence  than  the  slate  ot 
Crreeu  River,  and  thus  permits  of  a  more  complete  exposure  of  the  bony 
structure  of  the  fishes.  In  the  following  pages,  sixteen  species  from  this 
locality  are  described,  all  of  which  are  new  to  science.  Many  of  them 
are  nearly  allied  to  the  species  already  known  from  the  cut  at  Green 
River,  belonging  to  the  same  genera,  but  none  of  them  are  identical. 
Three  genera  not  previously  represented  in  the  fauna  are  added.  Gen- 
eral remarks  follow  the  descriptions. 

Dapedoglossus  testis,  Cope,  gen.  et  sp.  nov. 

Char,  gen, — Family  Osteoglossidcc.  A  single  row  of  elongate  acute 
teeth  on  the  preu: axillary,  maxillary,  and  dentary  bones;  vomer,  tongue, 
and  (?)  basihyal  bones  closely  studded  with  short  conic  grinding  teeth. 
]Mouth  rather  short.  Pectoral  fin  with  the  anterior  ray  elongated ;  dor- 
sal fin  not  elongate,  with  the  anal  well  separated  from  the  caudal.  No 
beards. 

This  interesting  genus  presents  the  characters  of  the  family  to  which 
I  refer  it  in  its  segmented  scales,  posterior  dorsal  fin,  etc.,  and  does  not 
differ  widely  in  essentials  from  Osteoglossum,    The  principal  differences 
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between  the  two  genera  are  the  small  mouth  in  DapedoglossuSy  the  ab- 
sence of  barbels,  and  the  generally  abbreviated  form.  From  Arapwma. 
it  differs  in  proportions,  and  in  the  abundance  of  teeth  on  the  bones  of 
the  roof  and  floor  of  the  mouth.  To  this  genus  is  no  doubt  to  be  re- 
ferred the  flsh  found  in  the  Green  River  Shales  which  I  called*  Osteoglos- 
sum  encanstum,  so  that  the  name  of  that  species  will  stand  Vapedoglostia 
€ncau%tu%. 

Char,  specif. — Form  oval,  contracting  snbequally  to  the  muazle  and 
caudal  peduncle.  The  front  is  gently  convex  and  the  mouth  is  terminal 
The  depth  is  little  less  than  half  the  length  minus  the  caudal  fin,  and 
the  length  of  the  head  enters  the  same  3.4  times.  The  dorsal  fin  i? 
shorter  than  the  anal,  and  its  first  ray  stands  over  the  sixth  of  the  latter. 
The  ventrals  are  small,  and  extend  about  one-half  the  distance  from  their 
base  to  the  first  anal  ray,  which  equals  the  distance  to  the  base  of  Uit 
pectoral.  The  latter  is  elongate,  especially  the  first  ray,  which,  althou|.b 
jointed,  as  in  Osteoglossum  hicirrhosum^  reaches  nearly  to  the  end  of  the 
ventral.  Badii :  D.  22-23 ;  A.  27--30.  The  caudal  fin  is  slightly  concave. 
Scales  five  or  six  series  above  the  vertebral  column  and  seven  below  it. 
Their  exposed  surface  is  rather  wide,  and  is  minutely  granulated  and 
without  grooves.  The  cells  are  invisible  except  when  this  surfiace  is  re- 
moved, and  they  are  rather  large.    Yertebrse :  21  dorsal ;  25  caudal. 

The  orbit  is  rather  large,  and  is  reached  by  th  e  end  of  the  maxillary  bone. 
The  suborbital  bones  are  not  much  enlarged,  as  is  the  case  jn  the  recent 
genera.  Preoperculum  entire ;  suboperculum  very  narrow.  Brancfaio* 
stegals  slender,  rather  numerous;  coracoid  Avide,  forming  a  vertical 
keel,  which  is  not  produced.  Length  of  the  longest  specimen  0"°.230; 
of  the  shortest,  0°».1C5. 

The  five  specimens  of  this  fish  which  I  possess  do  not  differ  widely 
in  size,' and  are  one-third  and  less  of  the  dimensions  of  the  2>.  encaustui. 
A  scale  of  this  or  of  another  large  species  occurs  in  the  present  col)ec> 
tion. 

DiPLOMYSTUS  DENTATUS,  gen.  et  sp.  nov. 

Char,  gen. — Family  ClupeidcBy  and  nearly  related  to  the  genus  C/vj^t. 
It  difiers  from  Clnpea  in  the  presence  of  a  series  of  dorsal  scuta,  which 
extend  from  the  supraoccipital  region  to  the  base  of  the  dorsal  fin,  cor- 
responding in  position  with  those  of  the  ventral  surface.  Unlike  these, 
they  have  no  costal  processes.  The  dorsal  fin  originates  in  front  of  the 
anal.  In  the  typical  forms,  teeth  are  well  developed  in  a  single  series  on 
the  deutary,  premaxillary,  and  maxillary  bones;  but,  in  the  small  forms 
they  are  invisible.    Mouth  moderate. 

There  are  two  sections  of  this  genus,  the  species  of  which  differ  in  tb* 
form  of  the  dorsal  scuta.  In  section  I,  these  shields  are  transverse,  awd 
their  posterior  borders  are  pectinate,  a  median  tooth  being  especially 

•  Annual  Kopoit  U.  «.  Geol.  Snrv.  Terr.,  1870,  p.  430.  ~ 
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prominent  In  section  II,  tbe  scuta  are  not  wider  than  long,  and  have 
but  one,  a  median  tooth,  which  is  the  extremity  of  a  median  longitud- 
inal carina.  The  species  of  section  I  are  />.  dentatm,  D.  analis^^nd  I>. 
pectoTosvs;  those  of  section  II  are  D.  humilis  and  D.  alius. 

Char,  specif. — ^Fin-radii:  D.  I — 13;  A.  I.  35.  Vertebrae:  dorsal,  18; 
oaudal,  21.  The  greatest  depth  enters  the  length  without  the  caudal 
fin  two  and  a  half  times,  and  the  head  enters  the  same  nearly  three  and 
one-third  times.  The  eye  is  large,  its  horizontal  diameter  a  little  exceed- 
ing the  length  from  its  border  to  the  inferior  edge  of  the  premaxillary 
bone,  and  a  little  greater  than  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  head.  '  The 
premaxillary  and  dentary  bones  are  short  and  deep,  the  latter  with  a 
deep  notch  on  the  anterior  border  ;  both  are  directed  upward.  The 
maxillary  bone  is  long  and  narrow,  and  curved  backward  at  its  lower 
end,  which  reaches  a  point  below  the  anterior  border  of  the  orbit.  The 
profile  behind  the  premaxillary  bone  is  nearly  horizontal;  above  the 
posterior  part  of  the  orbit,  it  rises,  and  a  compressed  supraoccipital 
crest  carries  it  to  the  gently  convex  dorsal  line.  The  abdomen  is  con- 
vex, and  is  about  as  long  as  the  caudal  region.  The  last  dorsal  ray  rises 
above  a  point  anterior  to  the  first  anal  ray.  The  caudal  is  deeply 
forked.  The  ventrals  originate  at  a  point  barely  in  advance  of  a  verti- 
cal line  from  the  first  dorsal  ray.  The  pectoral  fins  are  short.  The 
scuta  of  the  inferior  median  line  are  large  and  acute.  The  scales  are 
rather  small,  and  are  delicately  grooved ;  twenty  rows  may  be  counted 
between  the  vertebral  column  and  the  dorsal  fin. 

•  2Iea8urement8. 

M. 

Total  length 0.365 

Length  of  bead 0.083 

Length  (axial)  to  below  first  dorsal  ray 0.145 

Length  to  above  first  anal  ray 0.185 

Length  to  base  of  external  caadal  rayef ^ 0.285 

Depth  at  orbit 0.055 

Depth  at  occipat 0.093 

Depth  at  first  dorsal  ray 0.118 

Depth  at  middle  anal  ray 0.050 

Depth  at  base  of  caudal  fin 0.030 

This  species  is  represented  by  a  single  specimen  of  the  size  of  a  small 
Shad  and  exceeding  the  Herring.    It  is  in  fine  preservation. 

DlPLOHYSTUS  ANALIS,  Cope,  Sp.  ftOV. 

Eadial  formula :  D.  1. 11 ;  A.  I.  40.  Vertebrae :  dorsal,  17-18 ;  caudal, 
23-24.  This  species  is  more  elongate  in  proportion  to  its  depth  than 
either  of  the  other  species,  the  length  being  three  times  the  greatest 
depth.  The  anal  portion  of  the  body  is  considerably  longer  than  the 
abdomen,  and  the  anal  fin  is  long  and  with  short  rays.  The  ventral  fin 
commences  well  in  front  of  the  dorsal,  whose  last  ray  is  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  first  anal  ray.  'The  pectoral  fin  reaches  the  ventral,  and 
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contaius  thirteen  rays.  The  greatest  depth  is  at  the  pectoral  regioD,  tht 
OQtlines  coDtractiog  to  the  base  of  the  anal  fin.  The  dorsal  oatline  i:^ 
convex.  The  profile  descends  gently.  The  muzzle  is  half  as  long  as  iL? 
diameter  of  the  orbit,  which  enters  the  length  of  the  head  three  time-^. 
The  latter  enters  the  length  without  the  caudal  fin  three  and  three 
fourths  times.  TheY*e  is  a  row  of  short,  conical  teeth  along  the  middle  Mi^ 
of  the  mouth,  which  is  not  on  the  vomer,  but  is  on  the  parasphenoid  or 
axial  hygal  bones.  Similar  teeth  exist  in  the  mouth  of  D.  demtatuK. 
The  jaws  may  be  furnished  with  minute  teeth,  or  they  may  be  wanting 
The  scales  are  thin  and  difficult  to  count ;  there  are  fifteen  rows  betwe^L 
the  vertebral  column  and  the  anterior  anal  rays. 

Measuretnents. 

Total  length .'. O.Vf' 

LeDgthof  head 0.04" 

Axial  length  to  below  first  dorsal  ray ....*.  0.(/r.< 

Axial  leogth  to  above  first  anal  ray O.iVi 

Axial  length  to  base  of  external  caadal  rays 0.14.* 

Depth  at  orbit O.t0< 

Depth  at  occiput 0.*M4 

Depth  at  first  dorsal  ray 9.i^T 

Depth  at  middle  anal  ray O.oj: 

Depth  at  base  of  caudal  fin O.OU* 

This  Herring  is  represented  by  a  great  number  of  well-preserved  spe- 
cimens, and  was,  next  to  th^  2>.  humiliSj  the  most  abundant  fish  of  the 
waters  of  the  ancient  Green  Eiver  lake-basin.  It  is  distinguished  from 
the  D.  dentatus  by  the  larger  number  of  anal  and  smaller  number  of 
dorsal  radii,  and  by  the  shorter  head  and  relatively  more  slender  body- 
The  specimen  measured  represents  the  average  size ;  the  largest  ob- 
tained is  half  as  large  again,  and  much  smaller  than  the  type  of  i>.  den- 
tat  us. 

DlPLOMYSTUS  PECTOEOSUS,  CopC,  sp.  HOV. 

This  Clupeoid  is  represented  by  small  specimens  of  a  deeper  form 
than  that  seen  in  the  two  preceding  species.  It  is  also  characterized  br 
a  smaller  number  of  dorsal  radii  than  either  of  them.  Formula :  D.  I. 
8-9 ;  A.  I.  40-44.  Vertebrae :  dorsal,  16-17 ;  caudal,  22.  The  greatest 
depth  is  in  the  pectoral  region,  and  enters  the  length  minus  the  caadal 
fin  a  little  less  than  three  times.  The  outlines  contract  from  the  veotraJ 
fins,  and  the  anal  region  is  longer  than  the  abdominal.  The  eye  is  & 
little  more  than  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  head,  and  the  latter  enten 
the  total  minus  the  caudal  fin  three  and  a  half  times.  The  ventral  fins 
are  small,  and  commence  well  in  advance  of  the  line  of  the  dorsal.  The 
last  dorsal  ray  is  nearly  above  the  first  anal ;  the  caudal  is  deeply 
forked.  As  in  the  two  preceding  species,  the  neural  spines  in  front  of 
the  interneurals  present  a  laminar   antero-posterior  expansion.     The 
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dorsal  scuta  are  famished   in   the   D.  pectorosus  with  an  especially 
Y^r-ominent  median  keel. 

Measurements. 

M. 

Total   length 0.0J;0 

X^er&n^h  (axial)  to  below  D.  1 0.03H 

X^ougth  (axial)  to  above  A.  I...... 0.043 

X^ength  (axial)  to  base  of  caudal  fin 0.070 

I^ength  of  head 0.022 

X>epth  at  orbit 0.017 

X>epth  at  pectoral  fin 0.026 

I^epthat  dorsal  fin 0.024 

X>epth  at  caudal  peduncle 0.008 

This  species  is  represented  by  several  specimens. 

I3IPLOMYSTUS  HUMILIS,  Lcidy. 

Clupea  ^ufiit2i«,  L  eidy,  Final  Report  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Terr,  i,  p.  195,  pi.  xvii, 
fig.  1. 

This  and  the  following  species,  already  referred  to  a  distinct  section 
of  the  genus  DiplomystiiSi  differ  from  those  above  described  in  several 
points.  They  have  a  much  shorter  anal  fin,  and  the  caudal  part  of  the 
vertebral  column  is  thus  shorter.  The  anterior  neural  spines  do  no  pre- 
sent the  antero-posterior  laminar  expansion.  The  ^sientral  fin  commences 
a  little  behind  the  origin  of  the  dorsal.  The  formalse  for  the  D.  humiiis  are 
as  follows :— Radii :  D.  I— 11 ;  A.  1—14.  Vertebrae :  D.  21 ;  C.  13.  Depth 
to  length  as  3  :  8.  5.  The  Diplomystus  theta  {Clupea  theta  Cope,  Ann. 
Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Terr.  1873,  p.  461)  is  intermediate  between  the 
species  of  the  two  sections  in  the  structure  of  its  anal  fin,  which  includes 
twenty-six  rays. 

xVs  at  the  Green  River  locality,  so  at  this  one,  this  Herring  is  the  most 
abundant  species.  One-third  the  entire  number  of  specimens  are  refer- 
able to  it. 

Diplomystus  altus,  Leidy. 

Clupea  altdf  Leidy,  loc,  oit,  p.  196,  pi.  xvii,  fig.  2. 

Also  abundant.  Formula : — Radii :  D.  1. 11 ;  A.  1.  13-15.  Yertebrne : 
p.  225  0. 12.    Depth  to  length  (without  caudal  fin)  as  4:8. 

[^RISMATOPTEEUS  ENDLICHI,  Sp.  flOV. 

This  fish  displays  the  characters  of  the  ge  nus  to  which  it  is  referred, 
and  of  which  a  description  will  be  found  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Terri  tories  for  1870,  p.  427.  The 
ventral  fins  are  neither  abdominal  nor  pectoral,  but  intermediate,  and  the 
dorsal  fin  is  above  the  abdomen.  Both  it  and  the  anal  are  short,  and 
are  supported  in  front  by  two  or  three  strong  appressed  spines.  The 
vertebrtTB  are  hourglass-shaped,  and  the  scales  cycloid.  The  veutn 
rays  are  seven  in  num  ber  in  £.  endlichi  and  E.  riclcseckeru 
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The  radial  formula  in  this  fish  is:  D.III— U;  C.  6—19—6;  A.  111—7. 
V.  7.  The  vertebrjE  are:  B.  13;  C.  17.  Centra  between  the  line^  o: 
the  first  interneoral  and  first  interhasmal  spines,  10.  Ten  rows  of  sukiII 
scales  visible  above  the  vertebral  colamn. 

The  general  form  of  the  fish  is  stout,  and  the  caudal  peduncle  is  deep. 
The  top  of  the  head  is  convex,  and  the  eye  large.  The  front  descemU 
abruptly  to  the  rather  projecting  muzzle  in  the  specimen,  bat  whetber 
this  is  a  distortion  or  not  is  uncertain.  The  coracoid  is  wide  and  well 
produced  backward,  while  the  clavicle  is,  as  usual,  directed  forwanl. 
The  femur*  is  slender,  and  connected  with  its  fellow  by  a  poeterior 
transverse  bar.  The  greatest  depth  is  a  little  less  than  one-foorth  the 
length  without  the  caudal  fin.  The  diameter  of  the  eye  is  one^fonrtb 
the  length  of  the  head.  The  origiu  of  the  ventral  fin  is  in  advance  of 
the  first  dorsal  ray ;  the  origin  of  the  anal  is  below  the  penultimate 
dorsal  ray.    The  caudal  fin  is  openly  forked. 

Measvrements. 

Total  length O.i'-: 

Length  of  head O.'.'K- 

Length  to  line  of  ventral  fiQ  .' im'^' 

Length  to  line  of  dorsal  fin 0.""i"i 

Length  to  line  of  anal  fin • 0.u:U 

Length  to  base  of  caudal  Ab OjAi 

Depth  at  caudal  peduncle lU^? 

Depth  at  dorsal  spine O.ull 

The  more  numerous  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  and  more  nnmerons  scales 
are  among  the  characters  which  distinguish  this  species  from  the  two 
heretofore  known.  It  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Frederick  M.  Endlich,  geolo- 
gist in  charge  of  one  of  the  parties  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  the  Territories  under  Di*.  F.  V,  Hayden. 

Amphiplaga  brachypteea.  Cope,  gen.  et  sp.  nov. 

Char,  gen. — Generally  as  in  Erismatopterus^  but  with  strongly  ctenoid 

scales.  The  dorsal  fin  is  over  the  abdomen,  and  is  supported  by  a  few 
strong,  adherent  spines  in  front,  which  rest  on  stout  internenrals ;  tbf 
soft  ravs  have  no  intemeurals,  either  in  this  fin  or  the  anal.  Thev  an" 
present  in  Erismatopterus.  The  ventrals  originate  a  little  in  advance  ot 
the  line  of  the  dorsal,  and  the  caudal  fin  is  deeply  forked.  This  genus 
approximates  Aphrodedinis, 

Char,  specif. — Radii :  D.  II — 8 ;  A.  II I — i.  Vertebne  of  the  caudal  series 
15.  Scales :  transverse  row,  22 ;  longi  tudinal  row  behind  first  interneural 
bone,  40.  The  only  specimen  I  possess  lacks  the  head,  so  that  rarioas 
characters  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  depth  of  the  body  at  the  first 
dorsal  spine  enters  the  length  from  that  point  to  the  base  of  the  caudal 
fin  two  and  a  half  times,  giving  a  general  form  of  medium  proxM>rtions 


s 
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Caadal  pedancle  stoat.  The  vertebrre  are  contracted  medially,  and  not 
shortened;  they  have  two  or  three  longitudinal  keels,  which  are  some- 
what irregular  in  their  connections.  This  species  is  larger  than  any  of 
the  Erhmatopteri  yet  known. 

Measurements, 

M. 

Length  from  first  dorsal  spiue 0.073 

Length  from  first  anal  spine 0.051 

Length  of  anal  fin 0.023 

Length  of  second  dorsal  spine 0.015 

Length  of  third  anal  spinel...; 0.013 

Dex>th  at  first  anal  spine 0.018 

AsiNBops  PAuciEADiATUS,  Cope,  sp.  noi\ 

This  Perch  is  represented  by  a  single  specimen,  which  is  larger  than 
any  of  those  of  the  A.  aqtiamifrotiSj  which  have  yet  been  found,  and  which 
is  of  more  robust  proportions.  It  differs  materially  in  the  radial  and 
vertebral  formulae,  and  in  the  greater  relative  shortness  of  the  dorsal 
spines.  I  observe  at  the  base  of  these  a  series  of  short  subhorizontal 
basilar  intemeural  bones. 

Formulae :— Kadii :  D.  IX— 12 ;  A.  II.  7.  Vertebrae :  D.  9;  C.  13.  One 
or  two  vertebrae  may  be  concealed  behind  the  epiclavicle,  but  these,  as 
in  the  description  of  A.  squamifrons^  are  uncounted.  The  depth  enters 
the  length  2.25  ti  mes,  the  caudal  fin  being  omitted.  The  length  of  the 
head  is  little  less  than  the  depth.  The  dorsal  spines  are  not  very  ro- 
bust, and  are  (excepting  the  first)  of  subequal  length.  The  longest 
equals  only  half  the  depth  of  the  body  at  the  middle  of  the  second  dor- 
sal fin.  The  cau  dal  is  rounded,  and  the  ventrals  are  below  the  pectorals. 
The  origin  of  the  latter  is  a  little  in  advance  of  that  of  the  first  dorsal 
spine.  Its  base  is  attached  to  four  short  basilar  bones,  of  which  the 
inferior  two  are  stout  in  proportions.  There  are  about  ten  rows  of 
cycloid  scales  below  the  vertebral  column.  Scales  extend  on  the  top  of 
the  head  as  far  as  the  orbits.  The  mouth  is  terminal.  The  total  length 
of  the  type-specimen  is  0°'.243,  of  which  the  head  constitutes  0">.075. 
The  longest  (ninth)  dorsal  spine  measures  0^.027,  and  the  second  anal 
spine  0*".024. 

MioPLOSUS  ABBREViATUS,  .'Cope,  gen.  et  sp.  nov. 

Char.  gen. — Allied  to  Labrax  and  Perca.  Branchiostegal  rays,  7  or  8  j 
ventral  rays,  I.  5.  J  scales  ctenoid.  Two  dorsal  fins  slightly  connected 
at  base ;  only  two  anal  spines.  Operculum  rounded,  without  spines  or 
emargination.  Preoperculum  without  spine,  and  smooth  on  the  posterior 
border ;  inferior  border  with  teeth.  Premaxillary  and  den tary  with  small 
uniform  teeth  in  a  narrow  series.  Clavicle  unarmed.  Vertebrae  with 
two  lateral  fossae.    Caudal  fin  emarginate. 

The  discovery  of  this  genus  in  the  Green  River  Shales  is  of  no  small 
importance  to  fossil  ichthyology,  proving  the  existence,  at  that  early 
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period,  of  the  type,  ^hich  is  one  of  the  highest  among  the  trae  fi^l- 
It  probably  belongs  to  the  Percidce^  althoagh  I  have  not  ascertained  \ 
presence  of  teeth  on  the  vomer,  and  there  may  be  eight  branchiast^^  I 
rays.  As  compared  with  the  genera,  recent  and  extinct,  which  an 
allied  to  Perca^  it  differs  in  the  unarmed  operculnm  and  the  preoperi 
lum  with  teeth  only  on  the  lower  limb,  and  in  the  presence  of  bat  t^^ 
anal  spines.  It  is  therefore  a  weaker  form  than  they,  and,  though  of  4 
higher  type,  less  strongly  protected  by  spines  than  the  cotemporan' 
Asineops,  Mioploaus  embraces  the  largest  Physoclystoas  fishes  Ttt 
known  from  this  formation,  and  specimens  are  not  rare  at  the  local: 
from  which  they  have  been  procured.  They  are  often  in  a  state  of  f 
cellent  preservation.    The  type  of  the  genus  is  the  M.  labracoides. 

Char,  spec, — The  M,  abbreviate  is  represented  by  but  one  specimex 
from  which  the  muzzle  has  been  broken  away.  It  is  the  stout  specie^:  <>f 
the  genus,  and  the  others  succeed  it  in  this  enumeration  in  the  order  -f 
their  greater  elongation  of  form.  The  deptii  at  the  firstdorsal  fin  eotei^ 
the  total  length  (including  caudal  fin)  three  and  a  half  times ;  and  tit- 
depth  at  the  first  anal  ray  enters  the  length  of  the  vertebral  colomu 
two  and  eight-tenths  times.  Vertebrae  visible  behind  clavicle:  D.*J: 
G.U.  Radii:  D.IX— I.  11;  A.  II— 11;  P.  U.  Ventral  with  a  very  weak 
spine.  The  last  dorsal  spines,  as  in  all  the  other  species,  are  very  short, 
the  anterior  ones  slender  and  moderately  long ;  in  this  species,  they  are 
ciurved.  The  anal  spines  are  short  and  slender,  the  first  a  rudiment. 
There  are  six  rows  of  scales  above  and  six  below  the  vertebral  colnEuii 

on  the  caudal  peduncle. 

Measurements. 

M 

Leii);th  of  vertebral  column Ol-i- 

Length  of  third  dorsal  spine • 0.i>J> 

Length  of  ninth  dorsal  spine U.**-'* 

Depth  at  middle  of  first  dorsal  fin 0.'»'-' 

Depth  of  caudal  peduncle t'-'^- 

MiOPLOSUS  LABRACOIDES,   sp.  nov. 

This  Perch  is  represented  by  five  specimens,  mostly  in  good  preserva- 
tion. They  have  much  the  proportions  of  the  Rock-fish.  The  origins  of 
the  pectoral  and  ventral  are  in  nearly  the  same  vertical  line,  and  that 
of  the  first  dorsal  is  not  far  behind  them.  That  of  the  first  ray  of  the 
anal  is  below  the  second  or  third  ray  of  the  second  dorsal.  The  rays  of 
none  of  the  fins  are  prolonged ;  the  dorsal  spines  are  slender  and  neark 
straight,  the  longest  (third),  when  depressed,  reaches  but  four-tenths  tk 
distance  to  the  first  ray  of  the  second  dorsal.  The  last  dorsal  spine  is 
very  short.  The  soft  dorsal  rays  are  rather  longer  than  the  spinous. 
Formulae :— Eays :  D.  IX— 1. 12  5  C.  8—17—8 ;  A.  11—14 ;  V.  1. 5.  ye^l^ 
br.T :  D.  10 :  0. 15. 

The  depth  at  the  first  dorsal  fin  enters  the  total  four  times ;  the  depth 
at  the  first  anal  ray  enters  the  length  of  the  vertebral  column  three  times. 
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The  length  of  the  head  enters  the  total  four  times,  and  that  of  the  orbit 
enters  the  head  4.6G  times,  and  into  the  length  of  the  muzzle  one  and 
one-third  times.  The  protile  of  the  top  of  the  head  is  8lightl3'  convex, 
and  the  dorsal  line  is  also  slightly  convex.  The  month  opens  somewhat 
obliquely  upward.  The  end  of  the  maxillary  bone  reaches  a.  point  below 
the  middle  of  the  orbit.  The  teeth  of  the  inferior  border  of  the  pre- 
opercalum  are  strong,  and  are  directed  forward;  they  number  five.  The 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw  is  not  produced,  but  the  inferior  edge  of  the  ramus 
is  laminar  and  acute;  the  symphysis  is  shortly  truncate.  The  superior 
edge  of  the  maxillary  bears  a  supernumerary  bone  at  its  distal  portion- 
There  are  six  branchiostegal  rays  preserved,  with  impressions  of  two 
others :  the  anterior  three  are  slender;  the  others  wide,  as  in  allied  gen- 
era. There  is  a  low  supraoccipital  crest.  The  abdomen  bears  fourteen 
rows  of  scales  below  the  vertebral  column,  and  six  rows  may  be  counted 
above  it ;  on  the  caudal  peduncle  I  count  5—5. 

Measurements, 

M. 

Total  length 0.280 

Axial  length  of  head 0.070 

Axiallength  to  line  of  first  dorsal  spine 0.085 

Axial  length  to  line  of  first  ray  of  second  dorsal 0.143 

Axiallength  to  line  of  first  anal  spine 0.152 

Axiallength  to  hase  of  caudal 0.232 

Depth  at  orhit ^ 0.051 

Depth  at  first  anal  ray 0.055 

Depth  of  candal  pednncle 0.030 

Length  of  third  dorsal  spine 0.030 

Length  of  second  anal  spiue ,0.016 

illOPLOSrS  LONGUS,  sp.  nov. 

I  have  questioned  the  right  of  the  form  to  which  the  above  name  is 
given  to  be  maintained  as  a  species  distinct  from  theilf.  labracoides.  It 
is  represented  by  two  individuals  of  much  smaller  size  than  those  of  the 
latter,  and  which  are  of  a  more  elongate  form.  They  have  also  two  anal 
radii  fewer. 

The  formula  are:— D.  IX— 12 ;  A.  II.  12.  Yertebraj :  D.  10;  0. 15.  The 
depth  at  the  first  dorsal  fin  enters  the  total  length  five  times,  and  the 
depth  at  the  first  anal  ray  three  and  one-half  to  three  and  eight-tenths 
times.  The  dorsal  spines  are  straight  and  slender,  the  posterior  ones 
very  short.  The  caudal  is  forked.  The  teeth  of  the  inferior  border  of 
the  preoperculum  are  strong  and  acute ;  there  are  three  large  and  two 
small  ones. 

Measurements. 

M. 
Total  length 0.17' 

Length  of  head , 0.0 

Length  to  line  of  first  dorsal O.C 

Length  to  line  of  second  dorsal O.C 

Length  to  line  of  anal 
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Length  to  camUl "1' 

Depth  at  orbit 'ur:. 

Depth  at  first  dorsal o.'C 

Depth  at  second  dorsal *. ('•   ■ 

Depth  of  caudal  pednncle *  •  '  - 

The  scales  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Jlf.  labracoides. 

MiOPLOSUS  BEANI,  Sp.  IIOV, 

.The  most  slender  species  of  the  genus  is  represented  by  one  specimen, 
which  is  the  smallest  obtained,  which  is  referable  to  this  genas.  In ' 
depth  enters  the  total  length  six  times,  and  the  depth  at  the  first  a-^ai 
spine  enters  the  length  of  the  vertebral  colamn  a  little  more  than  f^rj 
times.  Radii :  D.  IX— 1. 13 ;  A.  11—12 ;  P.  13.  Vertebrae  t  D.  10:  C. 
15.  The  general  characters  are  as  in  M.  labra^^oides^  bat  the  scales  are 
not  preserved.  The  form  of  the  head  is  that  of  a  younger  fish,  bat  its 
proportions  as  compared  with  the  body  are  not  those  of  immaturity. 
The  length  enters  the  total  4.2  times,  and  the  orbit  entera  it  4.5  tinie^. 
The  profile  of  the  front  is  descending.  The  teeth  of  the  inferior  limb  oi 
the  preopercle  are  obtnse  and  not  well  defined.  There  are  impressious 
of  seven  branchiostegals  preserved. 

This  perch  is  named  in  honor  of  my  friend  Dr.  T.  H.  Bean,  of  ti-^ 
United  States  Fish  Commission. 

Measurements, 

M 

Total  length i-.l  :i 

Length  of  head ".'  1 

Length  to  line  of  first  dorsal o-  <• 

Length  to  line  of  second  dorsal «'.  *\ 

Length  to  line  of  anal  fin Ojc 

Length  to  line  of  caudal  fin 0.1  > 

Depth  at  orbit -*. 0  .' 

Depth  at  first  dorsal  ray - O."^:- 

Depth  at  first  anal  ray c  1.- 

Depth  of  caudal  peduncle c  .1 

Pbiscagaba  SEBBATA,  gen.  et  sp.  nor,^  Chromididis  vel   PomacentrhlU 
affinis. 

Char,  //en.— » This  type  might  be  included  in  the  Pomqcentridcej  bat  :: 
differs  from  the  genera  now  known  in  the  possession  of  vomerine  tet'tl.. 
and  apparently  in  having  eight  branchiostegal  rays. 

In  general,  Priscacara  may  be  characterized  as  P  haryngognathij  wit: 
ctenoid  scales  and  well-developed  spinous  rays.  The  preopercalam  i^:. 
in  the  typical  species,  sharply  serrate  on  both  borders.  There  are  threo 
anal  spines,  and  the  lateral  line  is  well  developed,  not ,  extending  near 
the  dorsal  line.  The  caudal  fin  is  rounded.  The  jaws  are  tootiile.^s. 
The  pharyngeal  bones,  both  superior  and  inferior,  are  closely  studdtnl 
with  short,  sessile,  conical,  teeth ;  a  row  of  small  ones  stands  on  the  t-^ 
ternal  border  of  the  inferior  pharyngeal.    One  dorsal  fin. 

Char,  specif. — Form  a  regular  wide  oval,  with  a  subequal  contraction 
at  both  ftxtxpmities.    The  spinous  dorsal  rays  become  longer  than  the 
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soft  ones,  but  the  posterior  spines  are  shorter  than  the  anterior  soft 
rays,  so  as  to  prodace  a  wide  emargiuation  in  the  superior  outline.  The 
spines  are  very  robust,  especially  those  of  the  pectoral  and  anal  fins. 
The  first  anal  spine  is  near  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  second.  The 
pectoral  fin  does  not  extend  to  the  anal,  and  the  soft  parts  of  the  anal 
and  dorsal,  which  are  equal,  do  not  overlap  the  base  of  the  caudal. 
Radii :  D.  X— 11 ;  A.  111—10 ;  C.  !— 17— !.  Yertebrse :  D.  9 ;  0. 14.  The 
centra  have  a  strong  median  lateral  ridge,  which  separates  two  fossie. 

The  greatest  depth  is  at  the  base  of  the  ventral  fins,  or  the  third  dor- 
sal spine;  it  enters  the  total  length  (with  caudal  fin)  two  and  four- 
tenths  times.  The  length  of  the  head  enters  the  same  three  and  four- 
tenths  times.  The  orbit  is  large,  its  diameter  exceeding  the  muzzle  and 
entering  the  length  of  the  head  a  little  over  four  times.  The  mouth  is 
terminal,  and  the  premaxillary  extends  obliquely  downward  and  back- 
ward ;  the  maxillary  reaches  the  line  of  the  anterior  border  of  the 
orbit.  . 

The  scales  are  longer  than  deep,  and  the  rough  surface  has  but  a 
small  extent,  and  is  finely  granulated.  The  remainder  of  the  scale  is 
marked  with  strong  concentric  grooves.  Those  on  the  gular  region  are 
small.  On  the  belly,  there  are  seventeen  rows  (about)  below  the  ver- 
tebral column..  A  row  of  scales  extends  along  the  postero  inferior  edge 
of  the  operculum.  This  part  is  well  preserved  in  only  one  of  the  three 
specimens  which  represent  the  species. 

Measurements, 

Total  length 0.217 

Length  of  head 0.064 

Length  to  line  of  first  spine  of  first  doraal 0.070 

Length  to  line  of  first  spine  of  second  dorsal •  0.121 

Length  to  line  of  anal 0.122 

Length  to  hase  of  candal 0.173 

Depth  at  first  dorsal  spine : 0.093 

Depth  at  first  dorsal  soft  ray 0.070 

Depth  of  candal  peduncle 0.027 

Length  of  fourth  dorsal  spine ^ 0.030 

Length  of  second  anal  spine 0.027 

This  species  is  about  the  size  of  the  Crappie,  Pomoxys  amiularis. 

ruiSCAOAHA  OYPHA,  sp.  fiOV. 

This  species  is  nearly  related  to  the  last,  but  presents  a  number  of 
differences  which  requireits  separate  consideration.  These  are : — (1)  The 
niore  arched  or  convex  dorsal  outline;  (2)  The  relatively  longer  head ;  (3) 
Tlie  presence  of  an  additional  dorsal  spine;  (4)  The  entire  covering  of 
the  operculum  with  scales.  There  is  also  probably  a  smaller  number  of 
dorsal  vertebne,  but  this  is  not  certain,  as  that  region  has  been  some- 
what disturbed.  Formula :— Rays :  D.  XI— 10— 11;  A.  Ill— 9;  P.  15. 
Vertebrte,  6-14. 
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The  greatest  depth  enters  the  total  length  2.6  times  ;  the  length  o: 
the  head  enters  the  same  3.3  times.  The  spines  are  more  robast,  aol 
the  serrature  of  the  preopercle  more  produced  in  the  individual  now  de 
scribed  than  in  any  of  those  of  the  P.  serrata  in  my  possession.  Thtr 
size  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  latter  species. 

PmscACARA  Liops,  8p,  nov. 

A  smaller  fish  than  either  of  the  preceding  is  referred  to  this  genus, 
although  it  differs  in  one  feature,  regarded  as  important  among  the 
Poinacentridw^  i.  e.,  the  preopercular  l)order  is  entire.  It  conforms  clc^lj 
to  the  P.  serrata  in  other  respects,  as  the  form  of  the  dorsal  fin,  three 
anal  spines,  form  of  caudal  fin,  character  of  scales  and  lateral  liner 
edentulous  jaws,  and,  indeed,  in  form  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead  me  to 
suspect  that  in  this  genus,  as  in  LepomiSy  etc.,  the  serration  of  the  pre- 
opercle is  not  of  much  systematic  value.  One  character  by  which  the  P. 
liops  may  be  distinguished  from  P.  serraia^  in  addition  to  the  smooth 
preoperculnm  and  small  size,  is  the  constantly  larger  number  of  rays  Id 
the  second  dorsal  fin. 

Formulje :— Rays :  D.  X— 13-14 ;  C.  6—19—6 ;  A.  III.  10-11.  Yerte 
brie :  D.  9 ;  C.  13.  The  form  is  characterized  by  the  downward  production 
of  the  muzzle,  or  a  descending  slope  of  the  front.  One  specimen  does  not 
present  this  character,  perhaps  on  account  of  distortion.  The  pectorals 
originate  below  the  first  dorsal  spine,  and  the  ventrals  a  little  behind 
it.  The  spines  are  moderately  stout,  and  the  emargination  of  the  dor- 
sal fin  is  not  deep.  There  are  twenty-five  rows  of  ctenoid  scales  trav- 
ersed by  a  vertical  line  from  the  middle  of  the  spinous  dorsal,  and 
smaller  scales  cover  the  operculum  and  more  or  less  of  the  preopercu- 
lnm. 

Measurements, 

M 

Total  length O.ll? 

LeDgth  of  head O.tc^ 

Length  to  first  dorsal  spine lUc>4 

Length  to  first  dorsal  soft  ray .  0.lV>7 

Length  to  first  anal  spine OS*''* 

Length  to  base  of  caudal O.t^J 

Depth  at  orbit 0.<Xi"> 

Depth  at  first  dorsal  spine 0.04:5 

Depth  at  first  dorsal  soft  ray (V^O 

Depth  of  caudal  peduncle O.oU 

Five  specimens  of  this  fish  have  been  received. 

GENERAL   OBSEEVATIONS. 

The  species  of  this  locality  are  distributed  as  follows,  in  their  respe<*t 
ive  genera.  A  corresponding  list  of  all  the  species  known  from  tbc 
Green  River  Shale  is  also  given : — 
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.  Namber  of  species. 


Dapedoglossns 
Diploiuystus  .. 
H  ri  8111  atopterns 
Aiuphiplaga... 

Aisineops 

Mioplosns 

PrisiCttcara 


i 

This   lo- 
cality. 

Entire  for- 
mation. 

1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
4 
3 

2 

7 

3 

1 

3 

4 

3 

16 

23 

The  Herriug  [Diplomystm)  exceed  all  others  in  number  of  species  and 
individuals.  One  of  the  species  (2>.  humilis)  is  more  abundant  than  all 
the  other  species  of  all  genera  put  together.  Long  after  these  come,  in 
I)oint  of  numbers,  the  more  typical  spinons-rayed  species,  which  doubt- 
less preyed  upon  them.  The  following  species  are  represented  by  but  one 
individual  each: — I>iploniy8tu8  dentatusj  Erismaiapterus  endlichiij  Am- 
phiplaga  brachyptera^  Asineops  pauciradiattiSj  Mioplosns  abbreviatus,  M, 
heaniij  and  Priscaeara  cypha, 

A  consideration  of  the  fauna  with  the  additional  light  derived  from 
this  accession  of  new  material  is  of  some  value  in  connection  with  the 
(luestion  of  the  relation  of  this  formation  to  the  oceans  and  lakes  of  the 
Eocene  period.    I  have  heretofore  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Green 
Kiver  water-area  in  which  the  shales  were  deposited  may  have  had, 
like  the  Wasatch  Lake  of  New  Mexico,  connection  with  the  sea,  and 
pointed  out  the  broad  distinction  between  its  fish-fauna  and  that  of  the 
undoubtedly  land-locked  lakes  of  the  South  Park  of  Colorado  and  of 
Elko,  Kev.    The  fishes  of  the  latter  formation  are  nearly  related  to 
fresh- water  types  only,  and  to  those  at  present  inhabiting  North  Amer- 
ica.   On  the  other  hand,  the  Green  River  Shales  contain  two  striking 
representatives  of  families  which  do  not  now  exist  in  North  America, 
and  very  rarely  in  any  of  the  northern  realms  of  the  earth.   These  are  the 
OsteoglossidWy  whose  genera  are  all  fresh-water,  and   the  Pharyngo- 
gnathi,  with  ctenoid  scales.    Some  of  these  are  marine  {Pomacentrid(e)j 
and  others  are  fresh-water  (Ghromididcc).    The  Green  River  genus  Pris- 
cacara  is,  in  some  respects,  more  nearly  allied  to  the  latter  than  the  for- 
mer family,  but  not  entirely  so. 

The  remaining  genera  (excepting  Asineops)  correspond  to  existing 
North  American  genera,  viz : — Diplomystiis^  to  Clupea  ;  Urismatopterus 
and  Amphiplagaj  to  Aphredodirus;  and  Mioplosns j  to  Labrax,  The  first- 
and  last-named  recent  genera  are  auadromous,  and  Aphredodirus  exists 
in  tide- water;  it  has  also  been  found  near  the  (heat  Lakes.  We  look 
for  farther  material  to  throw  light  on  the  question  of  possible  marine 
communication  with  the  Green  River  lake. 


ART.  XXXV -ON  THE  GENUS  ERISICHTHE. 


By  E.  D.  Cope. 


UrisicMhe  is  a  genas  of  fishes  which  was  described  by  the  writer  in 
1 873,  and  subseqaen tly  referred  to  the  Saurodontidce.  In  the  Final  Report 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories,*  the  typical 
species,  E.  nitidaj  was  again  described,  and  also  figured,  so  far  as  the 
iiiat.erial  permitted,  and  the  existence  of  a  second  species,  E,  angulata^ 
Avas  pointed  out.  Subsequent  accumulation  of  material  enables  me  to 
add  to  the  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  genus  and  to  increase  the 
niimber  of  known  species. 

The  E.  nitida  Cope  was  originally  represented  by  a  few  portions  of  the 
slinll ;  among  other  pieces,  the  premaxillary  and  dentary  bones  being 
present.    The  latter  element  was  correctly  determined,  but  the  preunix- 
illary  was  called  maxillary  in  my  description.    A  fine  specimen  of  this 
species,  obtained  the  present  season  from  the  Niobrara  Cretaceous  of 
Xansas,  by  Charles  H.  Sternberg,  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  cra- 
nium.   From  this  and  other  specimens  I  discover  that  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  skull,  probably  the  ethmoid  bone,  is  produced  into  a  long 
beak,  in  general  form  similar  to  the  sword-like  snout  of  the  Sword-fishes 
of  modern  seas.    I  had  already  been  in  receipt  of  fragments  of  these 
beaks,  associated  with  loose  teeth  of  the  genus  EriHiclithe,  but  it  was 
Prof.  B.  F.  Mndge  who  first  pointed  out  that  both  belong  to  one  an<l 
the  same  genus. (    The  specimen  above  mentioned  includes  also  the 
maxillary  bones,  so  that  their  true  character  is  now  clear.    A  remark- 
able feature  of  the  genus  is  displayed  in  the  mandibles.    Each  of  these 
is  compound  in  the  region  usually  composed  of  the  simple  dentary  bone. 
It  there  consists  of  three  parallel  elements,  an  internal  and  an  external 
embracing  a  median  element.    The  inner  bears  a  band  of  teeth  en  brosse 
on  its  inner  and  superior  aspect,  and  the  external  a  few  teeth  of  similar 
character  on  its  superior  edge.    The  large  lancet  shaped  teeth  are  borne 
by  the  middle  element,  excepting  some  of  the  largest  near  the  symphysis. 
Two  of  these  on  the  inner  side  of  the  ramus  originate  in  the  internal 
bone,    ^he  maxillary  bone  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  arcade  of  the 
mouth,  and  has  no  superior  articulation  with  the  facial  part  of  the  skull. 
It  is  attached  by  a  simple  sntural  articulation  with  the  premaxillary,  so 

->ol.  ii,  1875,  p.  -217,  pi.  xlviii,  figj*.  3-8. 

t  Portheiu  angulatus^  Geolog.  Survey  N.  Carolina,  by  W.  C.  Kerr,  p.  32. 

;  BaUetin  U.  S.  Geol.  Sarvey  Terrs. 
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as  to  peraiit  some  lateral  motion.  Ttie  premaxillary  also  has  no  saperio: 
coudyle  articulating  with  the  crauiiim,  but  the  entire  leng^th  of  its  6a/l^ 
rior  margin  is  applied  in  a  groove  of  the  ethmoid  boue,  so  as  to  br 
immovable.  Anterior  to  the  premaxillary  bones,  on  the  iaferior  aspecr 
of  the  ?  ethmoid,  is  situated  a  pair  of  large,  compressed,  double-edge<l 
teeth,  whose  alveoli  are  close  together.  Only  one  of  these  teeth  is  ii 
functional  service  at  a  time.  In  the  ErUichthe  penetrans^  the  supenor 
surface  of  the  skull  is  swollen  above  the  fundus  of  this  alveolus,  whlk 
1)0  such  enlargement  marks  the  position  of  its  young  compaoion. 

The  compound  character  of  the  mandible,  and  the  peealiar  mode  of 
articulation  of  the  premaxillary  and  maxillary  bones,  entitle  this  geaa^ 
to  recognition  as  the  type  of  a  family  distinct  from  the  Saurodontidtr, 
which  may  accordiugly  be  called  the  Erisichtheidce. '  It  is  allied  to  tbe 
Snurodontida:  in  the  mode  of  implantation  Cf(  its  teeth  and  iu  the  reU 
tive  extent  of  the  bones  of  the  maxillary  arch. 

Tliree  species  are  represented  by  the  specimens  received.  They  are 
readily  distiuguished  by  the  forms  of  the  beaks.  In  the  E.  nitida,  tbb 
weapon  is  distinguished  by  the  flat  superior  surface  of  its  distal  half. 
The  section  iu  this  region  is  semicircular,  a  strong  angle  on  each  side 
bounding  the  superior  plane,  while  at  the  base  the  section  is  a  transvem* 
oval.  The  flat  surface  is  only  finely  rugose,  while  the  remainder  i^ 
closely  marked  with  raised  ridges,  which  are  generally  parallel,  bm 
which  send  off  many  lateral  free  or  inosculating  branchlets.  This  beak 
is  stout,  and  contracts  abruptly  at  the  tip.  It  is  also  recurved,  and  the 
form  does  not  appear  to  be  due  to  distortion.  Length  from  theiuferiot 
])air  of  large  basal  teeth  C^.ldd;  transverse  diameter  at  base  O^.i^: 
depth  at  base  0"*.02I. 

The  second  species,  which  1  call  ErUichthe  penetrans^  has  a  snout  of 
uniformly  oval  section  at  all  points.  The  long  diameter  of  the  sectioo 
is  transverse.  The  axis  is  straight  and  the  form  acuminate,  the  cootrac 
tion  being  uniform  and  gradual  to  acute  apex.  Thus  it  follows  that  a 
beak  of  greater  diameter  at  the  base  than  one  of  the  E.  nitida  has  a 
more  slender  shaft.  The  teeth  of  the  inferior  basal  pair  are,  in  the  spe- 
cimen described,  of  large  size,  and,  as  in  other  spedes,  smooth,  com- 
pressed, and  with  opposite  fore  and  aft  cutting  edges.  The  surface  of 
the  beak  is  thrown  into  numerous  sharply  defined  longitudinal  ridges, 
which  more  or  less  inosculate  with  each.  There  is  no  difference  between 
the  superior  and  iuferior  surfaces  in  this  respect.  Length  of  beak  from 
basal  teeth  0'°.150 ;  transverse  diameter  at  base  O'^.OSo;  vertical  diaoie 
ter  at  the  same  point  0"\020;  width  at  middle  of  the  fossse  for  the  pre- 
maxillary  bone  0™.060. 

The  third  species  of  Eriaichthe  is  represented  by  a  muzzle  of  ao  old 
individual,  which  has  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  apex  by  attrition.    Its  sor* 
face  lacks  the  sculpture  of  the  other  species ;  but  whether  this  smooth 
ness  is  due  to  attrition  or  not  is  uncertain.    The  alveolae  for  the  basilar 
teeth  are  empty  and  almost  filled  up  with  bone.    The  form  of  the  moxxle 
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s  ciui  te  peculiar.  Its  shaft  is  depressed,  with  a  strongly  convex  inferior 
lurface  and  a  slightly  convex  superior  sarface,  the  two  separated  by  an 
>btuse  angalar  border.  Behind  the  alveolse,  the  inferior  sarface  is  nar- 
rowed by  a  strong  lateral  contraction,  in  which  the  superior  sarface 
fihares  in  a  slight  degree.  The  latter  is  continued  in  a  prominent  border, 
riie  inferior  sarface  is  divided  by  an  angular  depression,  the  apex  of 
vvbicb  is  directed  forward.  It  is  p^rhap9  the  articular  face  for  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  vomer.  As  compared  with  the  other  species,  this  one  is 
L^haracterized  by  the  lat9ral  longitudinal  concavity  at  the  base,  which 
appears  to  be  an  anterior  prolongation  of  the  grooves  for  the  premaxillary 
bones.  The  small  size  and  anterior  position  of  the  alveolae  of  the 
basal  pair  of  teeth  is  also  a  marked  character.  The  superior  surface  of 
the  skull  at  the  base  of  the  beak  is  apparently  unworn }  it  is  smooth. 
In  J7.  nitida^  it  is  sculptured  with  ridges.  Length  preserved,  anterior  to 
dental  alveolse,  0".045;  transverse  diameter  in  front  of  alveoli  0".025; 
vertical  diameter  0™.020.  This  species  may  be  called  E.  zijphioidesj  from 
the  Ziphius-Wke  form  of  the  beak. 

A  fourth  species  has  been  found  in  England,  and  figured  by  Dixon  in 
the  "  Greology  of  Sussex''.  The  portions  represented  in  this  work  are 
the  mandibles,  which  resemble  those  of  the  E.  nitida^  and  which  were 
supposed  at  that  time  to  belong  to  a  species  of  Saurocephalus,  A  muz- 
zle, perhaps  of  the  same  species,  was  regarded  as  a  Sword-fish,  which  was 
called  Xiphias  dixonii  by  Agassiz.  It  should  be  now  termed  Erisichthe 
dironi. 
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5-spinosn8  406 
Amalopina  205 
Amalopis  195,205,  206 

calcar  205 
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Ambrosia  423 
American 

insectivorous  mammals,  Elliott  Cones'a 
precursory  notes  on  631 

Tertiaries,  fossil  insects  of,  Scadderon 
741 
Ammonitella  yatesii  163 
Ammophila  macra  786 

pruinosa  786 
Amnestus  366,  369 

pusillas  371 

spinifrous  370 
Amnicola  702 

cinoinnatiensis  166 

decisa  165 

galbana  166 

grannm  702 

limnosa  166,  702 
Amorpha  frnticosa  124 
Amphicarpesa  137 
Amphipla^a  brachyptora  812 
Ampbisorex  643 
Anarta  115, 116, 119 

cordigerallo,  116 
Anas  boscbals(/«^e  bosobas)  694 
Anasa  tristis  406 
Anaspis  169 
Anastiechas  226, 229, 251 

barbatus  227,  252 
Anatidie  694 
Anax  Junius  790 
Anculosa  702 

carinata  702 
Ancylus  701 

caurinus  701 

diaphanus  701 

undulatus  614 

riyularis  701 
Andrena  polygama  785 
Anesycbia  148 

discostrigella  122, 144 

mirusella  121, 141 
Anisomerina  204 
Anisopogon  310 

gibbus  310 
Anisotamia  eximta  226, 228 
Anodonta  571,704 

corpulenta  704 

danielsi  704 

decpra  704 

edentnla  704 

ferussaciana  704 

footiana  704 

grandis  704 

imbecilis  704 

marryatana  704 


Anodonta 

ovata  704 

plana  704 

propatoris  612 

snborbicnlata  704 

nndulata  704 

wardiana  704 
Anogmins  58^ 

aratus  585 
Anotns  647 

Anser  byperboreus  694 
Anthidinin  364 

maculifrons  784 

occidentalis  784 

zebratns  784 
Antbooorida)  427 
Antboooris  424, 427 

ransculns  427 

pseudo-cbinche  427 
Antbomaster  uncas  764 
Antbomyia  783 
Anthracina  226 
Antbrax  226, 228, 362, 781 

albipectus  238 

albovittata  238 

alpba  209 

altemata  238 

assimilis  238 

bastardi  245 

capncina  227 

cedens  238 

oeler  238 

ceyx239 

conoisa  238 

conifacies  238 

connexa  238 

consanguiuea  238 

costata241.245 

curta238 

demogorgon  239 

diagonalis  238 

dorcadion  227 

editltia  2^8 

flavioeps  239 

floridana  238 

fuliginosa  239 

f  ulviaua  238 

fnlvobirta  238 

fumiflamma  239 

fuscipennis  239 

gracilis  2:38 

balcyon239,781 

bypomelas  238 

incisa  238 

lateralis  238 

Incifer  239, 240 
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TuoHtor  238 
morio  241 
iiiorioides  24 1 
mocorea  238 
nigricaada  218 
nycthemera  238 
palleata  238 
paradoxa  237 
parvicornis  238 
pertnsa  239 
proboscidea  239 
sagata  238 
Bcrobicalata  238 
separata  238 
sinoosa  238, 781 
stenozoDa  238 
tegmiDipennU  239, 241 
valida  228 
vestita  238 
Antrostomns  uattalli  675 
Anypenns  283 
Apariphe  intermedia  401 
Apatomyza  268 
nigra  269 
piinctipennis  268 
Aphana  atava  759 
Aphides  351 
ApboBbantns  226,228,229 

cervina8  247 
Aphrophora  457 

quadraDgnlaris  457 
Apiocera  280, 283, 352 

baruspex  2(^3 
ApiomeriocB  429 
Apiomeras  429 

flaviveDtriB  429 
spiasipes  429 
Apis  fasciata 364, 7H3 
Apistomyia  elegans  193 
Apas  lucasanas  171, 176, 179 
Arachnida  160 
ArachDoidea  477 
Aradidffi  427 
Aradus  427 
rectus  428 
taberculifer  427 
Aranea 

albomaonlata  487 
calycina  500 
oitrea  500 
coroUata  487 
Araneffi  collected  in  Colorado  in  1875  by 
A.  S.  Packard,  jr.,  Descriptions  of, 
by  T.  Thorell  477 


Araneus 

aareolus  500 

vatius  500 
Arctophila  flagrans  335, 354 
Ardea 

candidissima  693 

cteralea  693 

herodias  693 
Ardeidte  693 
Argynnis  351, 356 

hesperis  766 
ArgyranifBba  226. 228, 241 

albofasciata  242 

analis  242 

antecedeos  242 

argyropyga  242 

bastardi  242 

Cephas  242, 243 

contigiia  242 

delila  241 

far  242, 243 

georgica  242 

irrorata  243 

leucogaster  243 

limatulas  242, 243 

obsoleta  242 

GedipQ8  242 

pauper  24 i 

pluto242,243 

simson  241 

siiiuata  243 

stellans  242 

subuotata  243 
Argyrestbia  149 

altissiu]ellal30,147 

auduegiella(/<>^eauder(>giel]a)  131, 141 

arcentbiDa(/iM7earcuethina)  130 

goedartella  131, 141,147 

uiootella  VM) 

nitidella  130 

oriasella  132 

pedmoDtella  131 

quercicolella  130 
ArgyroDiiges  qneroifoliella  139 
ArioDidffi  700 
Anna  modesta  399 
Arotus 

ernci  ferns  574 

hieroglyph U8  574 
Arphia  carinata  794 
Arrhenica  205 
Arsilonche  absidum  800 
Artemisia  californica  192 
Artesian  borinp^  in  Wj'oming  Territory 
181 
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Asida 

data  357, 777 

opaca356,357,776 

sordida  776 
Asilidie  284 
Asilina  284 
A8nu8  36*?,786 
AsineopB  paaciradiatas  813 
Asmodium  137 
Asopiufe  398 
Asp i lota  alba  345 
Astacidie  803 
Aiherix  varioorDis  224 
Atbysanns  8tylatiia473 
Atrichia  275 
Attoidie  523 
Atylotu8  215,219 
Aublysodon 

horridas  572 
«      lateralis  572 
Aadibertial92 
AufeiuB  407 

impressicollis  407 
Anghey  (S.)i  Catalogue  of  tbe  land  and 

fresh- water  shells  of  Nebraska  697 
Aalacizes  uoveboraceosls  159 
Azimuth  of  San  Louis  base  708 
Aziuinths  714 
Babia  quadrignttata  775 
Baccha 

angasta  332 

lemur  331 
Baccharis 

pilularis  192 

sanguinea  192 
Baculites 

anceps  568 

compr«88US  56tJ 

ovatns  568 
BsBtis  791 

Baird's  bunting  663 
Banasa  404 

calva  404 
Bank  swallow  662 
Barber  (E.  A.),  Comparative  vocabulary 

of  Utah  dialects  533 
Barn  swallow  662 
Bartramian  sandpiper  692 
Bassettella  145 
Batbyomphalns  amplexus  612 

kauabensiM  610 

planoconvexus  613 
Batrachedra  149 

clemeDsella  134 

lua'angusta  134, 136, 141 


Batrachedra 

salicipominolla  134, 135 
Batrachidea  796 
Batyle  ignicollls  773 
Bedellia  somnalentella  133, 141 
Beetle  and  larva  found  in  a  cave  at  Mani- 

ton,  Colorado,  Note  on  16(3 
Bembidinm 

americanum  771 

exoletum  759 

bifossnlatns  771 
Bee  martin  671 
BerytinfB  406 
Berytu8 

muticus  406 

spinosus  406 
Bibio  211 

birtas  211 

nervosas  211 
Bibiooepbala  grandis  194 
Bibionidte  211 
Bittacomorpha  196 

clavi  pes  196,207,779 
Bittacus  209 
Blackbird 

Red-winged  667 

White-wioged  665 

Yellow-headed  667 
Blackhead,  Greater  695 
Black  vulture  687 
Blarina  647, 648, 649 

mexicana  652 

micrura  (XiS 

talpoides  650, 653 
Blastobasia  gigantella  (insert  on  p.  l'J9 

149 
Blatta  germanica  169 
Blepharocera  144 

oapitata  194 

fasciata  193 

haydenella  145 

yosemite  194, 195 
Blepharoceridie  193 
Blepharoptera 

cineraria  168 

defessa  168 
Bleptina  caradrinalis  769, 799 
Boletina  193,753 
Bombns  ternarius  364, 783 
Bombylidffi  225 
Bombylina  226 
Bombylius  226, 229, 247, 362 

SBqnalis  247 

albicapillns  248, 249 

albipectoB  247 
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Ke  III  by  lies 

ati  ic«p8  247 
aarifer  248, 24^ 
brevirostris  259 
cachinnans  248, 250 
fratellHS  227,247 
f nlvibasis  247 
lancifer248,251 
lliermiDieri  259 
major  227, 247, 248 
metopiam  248,249 
luexicanns  247 
philadelphioas  247 
pnlchellus  247 
pygmsBDS  247 
validas  247 
varias  247 
viciDua  247 
Hotis 

coloradeosis  799 
volnpialis  799 
Brachyotus  palostris  680 
Hrachypalpus  322 
Brachypeplas  magnus  358 
Brachysorex  647 
Brachystola  magna  795>79G 
Brachytropis  413 
calcarata  413 
BraDchipodidsB  171 
Bruchidie  759 
Bruchomorpha  459 
•  dorsata  459 
pallidipes  459 
Brncbos  anilis  759 
Bryooorifl  filicis  413 
Bnccolatrix  140, 149 
albella  141 
cratffigi  140 
immacalatella  141 
BuliuQH  701 

atavus  (instead  ol  Pbysa  571)  601, 612 
distortas  701 
liypnorum  701 
longiascalns  613 
rbomboideas  613 
BDbelongataa  612 
Hunting*, 

Baird's  663 
Bla<;k-throated  665 
liiipreatis  maculiventris  774 
Burrowing  owl  680 
Butalis  immacnlatella  174 
IVuteo 

borealis  684 
Hwainsoni  685 
Buzzard,  Red-tailed  684 


Bazzard, 

Swainson's  685 

Turkey  687 
Bythinella 

gregaria  611 

recta  611 

ntabensia  611 
Bytboscopas  463 

lapidescens  761 

pallidas  465 

ramentosus  465 

yerticis  465 
Calamospiza  bicolor  665 
Calendar  of  tbe  Dakota  Nation  3 
California,  General  renaarks  on  Diptora  of 

349 
Callinions  calcaneus  291 
Calliopsis  785 
Callipepla  squamata  690 
CalobatsB  783  . 

Calocoris  415 

bimaculatos  418 

rapidus  413 
Caloptenus  361 

bivittatus  ?61, 796 

spretus  358 
Calosoma  obsoletum  770 
Cambams 

cones!  803 

virilis  804 
Campeloma 

macrospira  610 

mnltistriata  613 

vetnla  612 
CampoDOtus  yetus  742 
Campoplex  laticinctus  783 
Cantbaris 

biguttata  778 

nuttalli  358, 778 
Cantbocamptus  155 
Cantbon  hadsonius  773 
Csnyasback  695 
CaprimulgidiB  675 
Capsus 

lineolaris  415i 

medius  415 

multicolor  415 

rapidos  415 
Carabidtt)  759 

Description  of  two  new  species  of,  by 
S.  H.  Scadder763 
Caracara,  Audubon's  686 
Cardinalis  yirginianus  666 
Cardinal 

redbird  666 

Texas  666 
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Cardiom 

speciosam  569 

sabqiiadratara  569 
Carinifex  binneyi  614 
Carinifex  tryoDi  614 
Carnivorons  DinosauriaD  805 
Carolina  dove  6t^ 
Carpophilas  pallipenDis  772 
Carrion  crow  687 
Cassio's  finch  663 
Cassiope  606 
Ca68iopella606 

tnrricala  611 
Catalogue   of  invertebrate   fossils    from 
fresh-  and  brackish -water  deposits, 
etc.,  by  C.  A.  White  607 
Cathartes 

atratns  6S7 

aara  667 
Oathartidie  687 

Catherpes  mexicanos  conspersns  659 
Catorhintha  405 

mendioa  405 
Cave  at  Maui  ton,  Colorado,  Note  on  a  bee- 
tle and  larva  found  in  16-S 

fauna,  New,  in  Utah  157 
Cecidomyidno  192,745 
Cemonus  243 
Cenozoic 

and  Mesozoic  group  625 

Unionidie  615 
Ceratodus 

emci ferns  574 

hieroglyphus  574 
Ceratnrgu8  287,353 

lobicornis  2ti7 
Cerceris  785 
Cercopido)  457 
Ceroopis  quadrangular  is  457 
Ceresa  456 

bubulus  456 
Ceria  322 

trideus  342 

tridentata  322 
Cerithidea  nebrascensis  613 
Ceryle  alcyon  677 
Ceutophilns,  792 
Chalicodoma  muraria  243 
Chambers  (V.T.) 

Distribution  of  Tinoina  in  Colorado 
147 

New  Entomo8traca  from  Colorado  151 
Champsosauros  563 

anncctens  573 

breyicollis  573 


Champsosaurns 

profundus  573 

vaccinsnlensis  573 
Chaparral  cock  677 
CharadriidiK  690 

Charadrins  fulvus  virginicas  690 
Chariesteriuffi  405 
Chariesterus  405 

antennator  4U5 

rocestns  405 
Chasmatonotns  191 

bimaculatus  191 

unimaculatus  191, 192 
Chat,  Long-tailed  661 
Chanliodus  chHTophilellns  136 
Chauliognathns  basalis  356. 774 
Chelidinea  405 

vittiger  405 

vittigera  405 
Cbilosia  321 

pall  ipes  322 
Chironomidap  191,744 
Chironomds 

depletus  744 

patens  744 
Chlcenins  sericeus  770 
Chlorochroa  402 

sayi  402 
Chloromyia  viridis  212, 779 
Chloroperla  361,  791 
Chondestes  grammaca  664 
Cbordeiles  virgiuianns  676 
Chrysis  788 
Chrysochlamys  322, 340 

buccata  340 

cr<BSUs  341 

dives  340 

nigripes  341 
Chrysomela  exclamation  is  775 
Chrysomitris  tristis  663 
Chrysophanes  helloides  767 
Chrysophila  hnmilis  223 
Chrysophilie  223 
Chrysopa  361,789 

nigricornis  789 
Chrysops  213, 217. 220, 353 

fulva4ter214,221,780 

gigautulus  215 

lapponicns  221 

nigripes  221 

noctifer  214, 220 

proclivis  222 

qnadrivittatas  222 

surdus  223 
Chrysotus  31 1 
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Cbydoms  sphsericns  155 
Cicada  354,  455 

lineata  458 

parvula  455 

patnftmi  455 

synodica  455 
Cicindela 

duodecemgnttata  770 

pulchra  356,  770 

punctalaf a  356,  770 
Clmex 

camifex  402 

erosns  428 

feroB  428 

filicis  413 

lectnlarins  427 

littoralis  439 

Ingens  402 

nitiduloides  365 

perditor  404 

sylvestriB  411 
Cinnamon  teal  694 
Cionella  699 

sabcyliDdrica  699 
Cionodon  arctatus  597 
Circotettix  undulata  794 
CitigradsB  504 
CixioB  458 

vicarioB  458 
Clavator  284,  :352 

panotipeonis  291 

8abulonum291,292 
ClaBtoptera  458 

delicata  458 
Cleophana  116 

eulepis  116 
Clidastes  583 

eineriarum  583 

dispar  583 

tortoT583 
cuff  swallow  662 
Clitellaria 

lata  213 

rastica  213 
Clapea  alia  and  C.  bumilis  811 
ClapeidsB  808 
Cuemidophorus  392 
Coccyzas  americanus  679 
CocciDella 

noyem-notata  772 

transverBalis  772 
Coelioxys  editba  784 
Coleophora  147, 149 

argeotialbella  133 

argyrestialbella  141 


Coleophora 

artemisicolella  133, 144 
basistrigella  133 
bi8trigellal33,141. 
Inteocostelta  133 
Bpareipulvella  133 
Coleoptera  153,741.759 
Colias 

eary  tbeme  356, 765 
pbilodice  765 
CoUetoB  364 

consora  785 
CollopB 

bipnnctatuB  774 
qaadrimacalatus  773 
Colorado 

Distribatiou  of  Tineina  in  147 
Eruptive  moantains  in,  by  A.C.  Peale 

551 
J.  H.  Emerton^B  description  of  two 

new  spiders  from  528 
New  Entomostraca  from  151 
Note  on  a  beetle  and  larva  found  in  a 

cave  at  Manitou  in  168 
T.  Tborell's  descriptions  of  the  Aranen^ 
collected  in,  in  1875,  by  A.  8.  Pack- 
ard, jr.  477 
Columbidib  687 
Colnmna 
teres  613 
vermicula  613 
Comaster  257 
Comastes  226,  229,  256 

robustus  257 
Comparative  vocabulary  of  Utah  dialects 

by  E.  A.  Barber  533 
Compsemys 

lineolatus  573 
imbricatius  573 
yariolosus  573 
victus  573 
Condylura634 
cristata  634 
macroura  634 
prasinata  634 
Conops  265,  342 
Coot,  American  693 

Cope  (E.  D.)  • 

C.  A.  White's  descriptions  of  Union- 
idsB  and  Physidie  from  the  Judith 
River  Group  of  Montana,  collected 
by  599 

Contribution  to  the  Ichthyology  of  the 

Green  River  Shales  807 
On  a  carnivorous  Dinosaurian  605 
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Cope  (E.  D.) 

On  the  genns  Erisichthe  821 

Report  OD  geology  of  region  of  Jaditii 
River,  Montana  565 

Report  on  vertebrate  fossils  obtained 
near  Missouri  River  565 
Copibadena  atricollaris  1 15 
Corbicula 

bannisteri  611 

cytheriformis  612 

dorkeei  610 

fracta  611 

moreauensis  612 

nebrascensis  612 

occidentalis  612 

sobelliptica  612 

subtrigonalis  612 
Corbula 

crassitilHformis  611 

engelmanni  610 

mactriformis  612 

pemudata  612 

pyriformis  610 

Bubundifera  611 

undifera  610 
Cordulia  790 
Coreas  ordinatas  406 
CoreinsD  405 
Coretbra  exita  744 
Coreas 

antennator  405 

lateralis  408 
Corimelffina  365 
Corimelsenidse  365 
Goriflceam  132 
Coriscus  426 

ferns  428 
CorisidsB  453 
Corixa  453 

decolor  455 

interrupta  454 

sntilis  453 

tnmida  464 
Corizus  407 

hyalinas  407 

lateralis  408 

nigristernnm  408 
« viridicatus  407 
Corvidffi  669 
Corvns 

americanns  669 

corax  669 

cryptoleacns  669 
Corsira  643 

tropica] is  638 


Cosmopepla  402 

camifex  403 

conspicillaris  402 
Cosmopteryx  montisella  134 
Cotyle  riparia  662 
Cone^  (E.) 

Notes  on  the  ornithology  of  the  Bee 
River  of  Texas,  etc.,  annotated  ^ 
655 

Precnrsory  notes  on  American  insecr 
voroos  mammals,  with  deseriptioBi 
of  new  species  631 
Cowbird  667 
Crane, 

Brown  693 

Sandhill  693 
Cranial  bones  of  a  Dinosaurian  588 
Craptodera 

plicipennis  776 

pnnctipennis  776 
Cratacanthns  dubins  770 
Cremastochilns  knochil,  774 
Criorrhina  322 
Crooidnra 

aranea  643 

leucodon  652 
Crooodilns  hnmilis  573 
Crocota 

brevioornis  768 

fermginosa  768 
Crossidins  discoidens  773 
Crow, 

Carrion  687 

Common  669 
Crustacea  Maorura  803 
Crustacea  of  the  West,  Description  of  oev 

PhyUopod  171 
Cryptocephalus 

notatus  773 

guttulatus  775 
Cryptoporos  366, 381 

oompactas  382 
Cryptotes  647 
Cryptus 

americanns  788 

tejonensis  788 
CyrtidsB  755 

Ctenophora  angastipennis  211 
Cuckoo, 

Gronnd  677 

YeUow-bUled  679 
Cuculidse  677 
Cucullaea  shumardii  569 
CucuUia  116 
Culex  proavitns744 
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:;iilioia«B  191,744 

3opi«ioDia  capido  pallidicinctaa  689 

]7urccfclioDld{B  759 

:;arlew,  LoQj^-bllled  692 

oiris  666 
cjaDea  666 
CydoidsD  366 

And  Sald»,  Monographs  of  the  fami- 
lies of,  by  P.  R.  Uhler  355 
Oydnini  366 
Cydnaa 

l)iliDeataB  383 
femoralis  383 
flavicoruis  379 
lygatus  397    ■ 
matubilis  367 
nigrita  379 
rugifrous  384 
spioifroQS  370 
Cylindrotomina  196,206 
Cyminn  409 
Cymas  409 

lurid  aa  409 
Cynomjs  ludovicianus  677 
Cypherotylos 

boisdnvali  357,772 
Cyprid»  155 

Cypridopsis  vidna  152, 153, 155 
Cypria  166 

altlHsimus  152 
grand  is  151 
incon^riieas  152, 155 
leidyi  613 
mous  153 
tessollata  151 
tristriata  152 
vireus  L52, 153 
Cyrena 

carletooi  610 
oytherifortnis  571 
dakotaeusls  610 
CyrtidsB  276 
Cyrtome  lUi  (65,  367 
castaouns  -167 
obtQHUs  367 
Cyrtonyx  inaHsena  690 
Cyrtopogcm  2S4,  294,  354 
aurifex  294,295,  296,  301 
cerussatns  294,  295,  308 
cretactJii^  294,  302 
callipt^dilus  294,  295,  296 
cymbalistii  294,  295, 297 
evid.ms  21)5,  296.  306 
leacozonns  294,  295, 298 
loDgiQiaoas294,  296,  303 


Cyrtopogom 

montanas  294^  295,  298 

nebnlo  294,  295,  :I09 

nagato]^  295,  296,  307 

plausor  294,  295,  297 

positivas  295,  296 

princeps  294,  296,  302 

pTofasas  295,  305 

rattus  294,  295,  308 

rejectiis  295,  296,  307 

sudator  295,  296 
Cyrtosia  457 

feneatrata  457 
Cyttaromyia  751 

fenestrata  751 
Dabchiok,  Pied-billed  695 
Dactylolabis  201 
Dactylotam  bicolor  795 
Dafila  acuta  694 
Dakota  names, 

Foster  on  24 

Trumbull  on  25 
Bakota  Nation,  Calendar  of  the  3 
Danais  ardhippus  355, 765 
Dapedoglossns  testis  807 
Daphnia  brevicauda  154 
Daphniadse  155 
Daphnia  mncronata  155 
Daphnia  pulex  154, 155 
Dasycera  144 

newmanella  145 
Dasycoris  407 

hnmilis  407 
Dasyllis 

astar  285,  353 

colambioa  285 

flavicoUis  353 
Dasypogonina  284 
Danlopogon  2H4 

arenicola  310 

biTittatas  310 
Dectes  spinosas  775 
Dejeania  354 

rufipalpis  343 

Texatrix  343 
Delphax  senilis  760 
Deltocepbalus  473 

argentestus  473 
Deudr(Bca 

aistiva  660 

domiuica  661 
Denver  base  706 

Deecriptions  of  the  Aranese  collected  in 
Colorado  in  lrf75  by  A.  S.  Paokan' 
jr.,byT.Thoroll477 
Desia  363 
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Dexia  783 

Diabrot'ca  tricincta  775 

Dianthodcia 

meditata  768,  797 
Diaptonius  155 
Diedroeepbala  459 
'    inoUipeH  459 

iioveboraceDBls  459 
Diclidia 

laetula  158 

IsBtula  aud  larva  168 
Diclonius 

calaaiarius  572 

pentagonns  572 

peraugulatas  572 
DicolonnH  'So2 

simplex  291 
•Dicranorayia  195,  197,751 

badia  196 

defuncta  196 
'       hsBretica  197 

liberta  197 

loDgipeunis  206,  779 

inarmorata  197 

primitiva  748 

rostrata  749 

stiginosa  741,  746 
DicraDopty<  ha 

sobrina  197 

soTorcnla  197 
Dnophiis211 
DinodoD  borrida8  572 
Dinosauria  569 

Manuibles  of  herbiyorous  594 
DinosauriHD,  camiveroas  8()5 

Cranial  bones  of  588 
Dioctria  287 

albins  287 

pnsio  288 

respleudens  288 
Direa  498 

lepida  498 
Diogmites  781 
Dipalta  226,  228,  236 

serpentina  237,  780 
])iplax 

mbicnndnla  361, 790 

seinicincta  361,  789 

vicina  789 
Diplooampta  237 
]>iplodQ8  429 

laridns  429 
iJiplomystpH  altas  811 

analis  809 

dentatns  606 


Diplomystns 

endlichii  811 

bumilis  811 

pectorosus  810 
Diplotaxis  oarbonata  773 
Dipper  6d5 
Diptera  742,  744,  779 

of  western  region  and  CaliCorala  349 

Orthorhapba  227 

Western  189 
Disonyoha 

iwnctigera  776 

triaogalaris  776 
Diaaoeteira  loagipennis  795 
Dixa  196 
Docosia  193 
DolichopodidsD  311 
DoUchopns  311, 313, 352, 78SL 

oanalioalatQS  314, 315 

corax314 

lamellicomis  313 

pollex  314 
Dove, 

Carolina  687 

Common  687 

Wbite-winged  688 
DrassoidaD  489 
DrasBus  coloradensis  528 
Drasteria  eriobthea  119 
Duck,  Sammer  or  wood  693 
Dysganns 

bicarinatns  572 

encanstns  572 

baydenianns  572 

peiganns  572 
Dy  ti8cid»  153, 759 
Eagle, 

Bald  686 

White-headed  686 
Eave  swallow  662 
Epantberia  reducta  799 
Edestosaums  dispar  583 
Eells  (M.)  on  Twana  Indians  57 
Egret,  Little  white  693 
Elacbista  preematorella  143 
Elasmosauras  577 

orientalis  578 

platyoras  578 

serpentinns  578 
Elateridie  759 
Eleodes 

extricata  357, 777 

hi8pUabri8  357,777 

nigrina  357, 777 

ob8oleta356,777 
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Kleodcs 

obwletns  357 

sutaralis  357, 777 

tricoBtata  357, 777 
Klk  Mountains  556 
KUiptera  195, 351 

claasa  198 
JCmbapheon  znaricatam  777 
KmblethiB  412 

arenarins  412 
KmertOD  (J.  H.)y  Deaoription  of  iiro  new 

spiders  from  Colorado  568 
Kmpeda  206 
Kmpidse  320 
Kmpis  320 

barbat»321 
KnijB  obscurns  573 
Kuckenopa  457 

anion  ina  457 

curvata  457 

venosa  457 
Kncbodu8  568 
Ent^ina  bumilis  845 
Kutimas  primordialis  759 
Kntoinostraca^  New,  from  Colorado  151 
Eoia  ^mmata  769 
Ki)eira  477 

aculeata  52H 

trivittaca  477 
Kpeirioffi  477 
Kpeiroid»  477 
Epeolus  784 
Kpibates  209, 227, 268, 353 

faDe8ta8  269,270,271 

barrisi  269, 271,273 

luctifer269,271 

magnns  269,270, 272 

marginatoB  269,271,27!^^ 

maricatus  269,271,272 

niger  27 J, 273 
Epieauta 

ferroginea  356, 357, 778 

pensylvanica  358, 778 
Kpiphanis  deletus  759 
Epi tragus  oanaliculatus  776 
Eras  284,781 

P>eboma8ter  flavescens  165 
E  rebus  odora  768 

Ereinopbila  alpestris  chrysoliema  659 
Erigoue  482 

cacuniinnin  482 

strabo  482 
Eiiocera  195 

bracbycera  205 

califoniica  195,204,352 


Eriocera  spinosa  205 

Eriphia  concolorella  137, 141, 149 

Erioptera  195 

bipartita  199 

caloptera  199,206 

dulcis  198 

forcipnla  200 

grapMeal99 

arsina  200 
Eriopteriua  195. 198 
Erisicbtbe  821 

dixoui  823 

nitida  821 

penetrans  822 

zipbioides  823 
Eristalis  321, 337 

androclns  337 

bastardi  337 

birtus  335 

lapideas  756 

8tipator336,782 

temporalis  336 
Eruptive  mountaiua  in  Colorado,  by  A.  C. 

Peale  551 
Estberia  clarkii  171, 174 
Eiiaresta  345 
Eucerceris  fulvipes  785 
Eudromias  ra  on  tan  us  691 
Eulenoyptera  cumatilis  769,  798 
Enlimnadia 

agassizii  174 

complexi  mantis  174, 176 

texana  174 
Euloncbus  276, 352, 353 

marginatas  277 

sappbirinus  276 

smaragdinns  276 

tristis  276,277 
Enmenes 

fraterna  265 

occidentalis  785 
Eupelix  461 
Eupeodes  321 ,  322, 328 

volucris  329, 350, 782 
Eupborbia  356, 357, 364 
Eupitbecia  769 
Euptireta  Claudius  761 
Eurygaster  365, 396 

altematns  365 
Eurygastrine  365 
Eurynome  140, 150 

albella  140 

luteella  140 
Enryomia 

inda  774 
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Euryomia  India  358 
Euryscopa  lecontei  775 
Easattus  reticalatas  777 
Eoscfaistas  402 

aervus  402 

variolar!  08  402 
Eospiza  americaDa  665 
Eatreta 

diana  347 

aparsti  345 
Evarthroa  substriatas  770 
Exeohia  193 
Ezoprosopa  226, 228, 230 

agansisi  2*31,236 

bifiirca2:U,236 

caliptera230,233 

decora  2:^0, 231, 780 

dodrans  230, 234, 760 

dorcadioD230,231 

doriH231,235 

emarj^iauta  230,233 

ereaiita23l,236 

faaciata  230, 231  # 

fa8ciptinnia2:K),233 

gazophylax  230,231 

sima  230, 231 

titiilans  230. 233, 780 
Falco  inexicanns  682^ 

ricfaardsoui  ()83 

aparverias  684 
Falcon, 

LaiiQCL*  682 

Richnnlsou's  683 
Falconi«'j«  682 

Fauna  in  Utah,  New  cave  157 
Field  laric,  Western  668 
Finch, 

Cassin'tt  663 

Painted  Go  J 
Fish 

duck  6% 

hawk  iSSG 
Flata  puu«ren8  458 
Fluminiuola  fusca  166 
Fly-catcher, 

ArkanHas  672 

A8h-throat«d  675 

Great-crested  675 

Swallow  tailed  670 
Formica  rufa  363 
Formiridic  741,742 
FoHsil  iuHccth,  Scudder  on  741 
Fossils 

(Invert«*brate)from  fresh- and  brack* 
iah- water  deposits,  etc.,  C.  A.  White's 
catnlog- 


Foflsils 

(Vertebrate)  obtained  on  or  near  Uiv 
soori  River,  E%  D.  Cope's  report  o? 
565 
Foster  (T.),  on  Dakota  names  S4 
Fresh- water  shells  of  Nebraska,   S.  Au* 

fi^hey*8  catalogue  of  the  land  and  G97 
Fringillidie  663 
Folgora  solcipes  456 
Fulgoridas  458,759 
Fnlica  ameritana  693 
Fuligula 

marila  695 

vallisneKa  695 
Galerucella  775 
Gallioago  wilsoni  693 
Garrya  f  remonti  192 

Gasteropoda  (Freah- water)  Irom  Teriiarj 
strata  of  Wyoming  and  Utah,  C.  A. 
Whitens  descriptions  of  new  6pei-ir« 
of  Uniones  and  new  genos  of  6l>^ 
Geleohia  149 

wquipnlvella  125 

alUmarginella  128, 141 

amorphmella  134 

anarsiella  126 

apioistrigella  137 

bioostomaculella  127 

oercirisella  {lege  cercerisella)  143 

coUinosella  128 

conoinnisella  (lege  conoinnsella)  V27 

depresaostrigella  125 

gallieaolidaginis  138, 141 

glycyrhizieella  124 

4-maculella  128 

8-macolella  138 

10-maculella  128 

raonnmentella  125 

ocellella  126 

ochreostrigella  126 

paokardella  143 

pedmontella  133 

physaliella  138 

roseosuffosella  135, 141 

ribesella  138,133 

serratipalpella  123 

Bolaniella  143 

trilineella  135 

triocellolla  137 
Genocerus  dubins  405 
Geococcyx  californianus  148,677 
Geocorins  409 
Qeocoris  409 

borealis  410 

bnllatns  409 

decoratua  410 
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Geocoris 

diHOop terns  410 
pallenB  410 
uliginoeaB  410 
Geographical  work  of  the  Uoited  States 
Geological  and  Geographical  Survey 
of  the  Territories,    A.  D.  WiUon's 
not-es  on  705 
Geology  of  region  of  Judith  River,  Mon- 
tana, £.  D.  Copers  report  on  £65 
Geophila  698 

Geranomyia  canadensis  196 
Geron  227, 2:J0, 264 
albidipennis  265 
calvus  265 
holusericeus  264 
maoropterus  265 
senilis  264 
Bubauratus  265 
vitripennis  265 
Gerris 

niarginatns  453 
remigis  451) 
rufoscntellata  453 
Glaucopteryx  magnoliata  769 
Glossocratus  462 
fenestratns  463 
li  neat  us  463 
viridis  462 
vnlneratus  463 
GlyphipterygidsB  129, 149 
Glyphipteryx  inontisella  129. 143 
Glycyrhiza  lepidota  124 
Guapbosa  489 

oonspersa  489, 491 
scudderl  491 
Gnathium  minimnm  778 
Gnophiela  vermiculata  768 
Gnopbos  haydenata  769 
Gnoriste 

apical  is  193 

Dentoni  {lege  dentoni)  755 
megarrbina  193 
Golden  plover  690 
Gomphns  361 
Goldfinch,  American  663 
Goniapbea  melanocepbala  665 
Goniobasis  606, 702 
arcta  610 
chrysalis  610 
chrysaloidea  610 
clebnrni  610 
convexa  612 
depygis  702 
gracilienta  612 

7  BULL 


GouiobaHis 

inscnlpta  610 

invennsta  612 

larvseformis  702 

nebrascensis  611, 613 

occulta  702 

omitta  612 

semicarinata  702 
Goniomyia  subcinerea  201 
Goniobasis 

Bublffivis  612 

Bubtortuosa  612 

tenera  611 

tenuicarinata  613 

t^Quicarinatus  611 

w^'ouiingeusis  611 
Goniomyia  195,201 
Gouiopoda  571 
Gorytes  montanns  786 
Gracilaria  149 

acerifoliella  132 

aluivorella  132 

bosquella  132 

lespidegffifoliella   (lege  lespedezftfolU 
ella)  132 

negundella  132 

populiella  132 

ribesella  132 

robiniella  132 

thermopsella  132 
Grackle,  Great-tailed  669 
Graptolomns  reclivatns  408 
Greater  blackhead  695 
Green  River    region,  C.  A.   White's    re- 
marks on  the  paleontological  char- 
acteristics of    the    Cenozoic    and 
Mesozoio  groups    as   developed   in 
the  625 
Grosbeak, 

Black-headed  665 

Bine  665 
Grotella  septempnnctata  769, 799 
Ground  Cuckoo  677 
Gronse,  Southern  pinnated  689 
Grus  canadensis  693 
Gryllus  792 
Guiraca  cterulea  665 
Onyot  Mountain  ^54 
Gypona  460 

cinen^a  460 

octolineata  460 

striata  460 
Gyrophoena  sazicola  759 
Hadeua  115, 116 

arctica  768, 797 
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Hadena 

diversilineata  119 
Hadronema  415 

inilitaris  415 
HadrottanriiB  569 

mirabilis  573 
Hadrotettix  trifasciata  795 
Hallaetus  leococephalas  686 
Hatictas  785 
HalydinaD  401 
Hamad ry as  newmanella  {lege  baaaettella) 

145 
Hammatorbina  bella  194 
Hapalotbrix  lofi^ubris  194 
Hariuostes  407 

costalis  407 

perpuDctatuB  407 

reflexalus  407 

serratns  407 

irirescens  407 
Harpalus  771 

caliginosns  771 

fallax  771 

oblitus  771 

ocbropns  771 
Harpalyce  tortricella  122, 141 
Hawk, 

Fisb  636 

Hen  684 

Sparrow  684 
Hayden  (F.  V.)i  Artesian  borings  in  Wy- 
oming Territory  181 
Hebms  452 

sobrinns  452 
HAdronohus  stembergi  574 
Helianthus  356, 364 
Helices  159 
Helicidae  698 
Helicinte  698 
Helicooia  cbaretonia  358 
Heliophila  prsegraoilis  119 
Heliophobus  hispidus  IIG 
Heliothis  phlogopbagos  119 
Helix  698 

alboUbris  699 

appressa  699 

alteniata  698 

clansa  699 

oooperi  698 

elevata  699 

fallax  699 

hirsnta  698 

hortensis  699 

inflecta  699 

kanabensis  610 


Helix 

labyrintbioa  698 

leidyi  613 

leporina  698 

monodon  6*.)B 

mnltilineata^99 

palliaU  698 

pennsylvanica  699 

peri  pberia  611 

perspeobiva  698 

prof  anda  699 

polcbella  699 

riparia  611 

sayi  699 

soliUria  698 

stenotrema  696 

striatella  698 

strigosa  698 

tbyroides  699 

tridentata  699 

Teterna  613 

vetnsta  612 
Helmitbems  vermivoms  660 
Heloobara  460 

communis  460 
HelomyzidiB  758 
Helonotus  412 

abbreviataa  412 
Helophilns 

albioeps  338 

bilineatns  354 

latifrons  321 

polygraramns  321,  338 

similis  337     . 
Hemerobins  361,  788 
Hemipentes  228 
Hemipenthes  241 

seminigra  241 
Heniiptera  15:i,  365,  759 

Report  npon  the,  etc.,  by  P.  R.  Uhler  Xv) 
Hemitrypns  jordanianos  574 
Henbawk  684 
Hen, 

Mad  693 

Prairie  689 
Heroeas  412 

insignis  412 
Heron, 

Great  bine  693 

Little  bine  693 

Snowy  693 
Hesperia 

oomns  767 

tessellata  767 
Hesperinns  brevifrons  354 
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Hesperotettix  viridis  795 
HeterogastrinsB  412 
lieteroniyza  detecta  758 
Heteropera  365 
HeterotTopas  269 
Hippodamia  * 

convergens  772 
lecoDtei  772 
parenthesis  772 
qninqueeignata  772 
HirmoDenra 

brevirostris  224 
clansa  225 
Hi9ter  773 
Hirundinidffi  662 
Hirando  borreorum  662 
HodeDa  {lege  Hadena)  arctica  797 
Holcocera  gigantolla  149 
HolcoBtethus  403 

abbreviatne  403 
Holopogou  310 
Holornsia  rabiginosa  196, 21 1 
Homaloporas  366, 376 

congraas  377 
Homoemns  365 
ieneifroDS  365 
bijngis  365 
Homohadena  116 

atrioollaris  117 
Homoptera  455 
Horia  169 
Huerfano  552 
Hyalina  698 
arborea  698 
binneyana  698 
demissa  698 
evansi  612 
exigna  698 
f  nlva  698 
indentata  698 
interna  698 
lematnla  698 
ligera  698 
lineata  698 
milium  698  f 
minnscnla  698 
nitida  698 
ocoidentalis  612 
enbrnpicola  163 
viridnla  698 
Hyalodapbnia  155 
Hydnocera  hnmeralis  773 
Hydria  nndnlata769 
Ilydrobia 

autbonyi  613 


Hydrobia 

enlymoides  613 
enbconica  612 
warrenana  613 
Hydrog^le  641.643 
Hydrophilus  triangularis  771 
Hydrophoras  311, 312, 320 

inuotatuB  320 
Hydropsyche  789 
Hydrosorex  643 
Hygrocelenthns  311, 312, 352 

afflictns  313 

crenatus  312 
HygrometridiB  453 . 
Hygrotrechns  453 

remigis  453 
Hymenoptera  742,  783 
Hypenetes  292 
Hypoclinea  743 
HyponomentidiB  148 
Ibis,  Wood  693 
Ichneumon  petrinus  743 
lohnenmonidffi  743 

Ichthyological  Fauna  of  the  Green  River 
shales,  a  contribution  to  the  knowl- 
edge of,  by  E.  D.  Cope  '807 
Icteria  virens  longioauda  661 
Icteridn  667 
Icterus 

baltimore  669 

buUocki  669 

spur!  us  668 
Idiocems  pallidus  465 
Idolocoris  425 

agilis  425 

pallidus  425 
Iguanodon  anglions  597 
Indians,  Twana,  Eells  on  57 
Indigo-bird  666 
Inoceramus  568 

cripsii  var.  barabinii  568 

pertenui8  569 
Insectivorous  mammals,  Elliott   Coaes's 

Precursory  Notes  on  American  631 
Insects 

collected    by  P.    R.    Ubler   in   1875, 
Report  upon,  by  P.  R.  Uhler  355, 765 
Invertebrate  fossils  from  fresh-  and  brack- 
ish-water deposits,  etc.,  C.  A.  White's 
catalogue  of  607 
Ischnorhynchus  409 

didymns  409 
Ischyrfaiza  569 
Jassin{B  462 
Jassns  467 
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Jassns 

belli  471 

divisDS  472 

ezcaltoa  467 

irroratiis  467 

Jacandas  469 

lietus  473 

pi  11  ton  ins  470 

testodinarius  467 

vertiois  465 
Judith  River 

group,  Montana,  C.  A.  White's  descrip- 
tions of  UnionidsB  and  Physidse  col- 
lected by  £.  D.  Qope,  froui  599 

Montana,  E.  D.  Cope's  report  on  geol- 
ogy of  region  of  565 
Julus  163 

Juniperus  oalifomicus  192 
Kitldeer  plover  691 
Kingbird  671 
Kingfisher,  Belted  677 
Kinglet, 

Golden-crested  659 

Rnby-orofrned  659 
Kite,  Swallow-tailed  682 
IQokkenmoddings,  Schumacher  on  27, 37 
Labopidea  415 

chloriza  416 
Labops  417 

hesperluB  417 
Laccopbilns  759 
Laccophilns  decipiens  771 
Laoertilia  573 
L»lap6 

cristatns  572 

explanatns  572 

falcnlns  572 

hazenianns  572 

incrassatns  572, 805, 806 

l»vir'ron8  £72 

trihedrodon  806 
Lamna  {lege  Laverna)  569,569 

griseella  141 
Lampria  286 

felis  28(5 
Land  and  fresh-water  shells  of  Nebraska, 

Samuel  Angbey's  catalogue  of  697 
Lanner  falcon  682 
Laphria 

a8tnr285 

colnmbica  2S5 

posticata285,286 

rapax  2^6,  353 

vultar  286,353 
Laphrioa  284 


Lsridffi  695 
Lark 

bunting  665 

finch  664 
Lark,  Soathwestern  659 
Lasia  kletti  278  * 
Lasioptera  f«ceaBa745 
Laterigradaei  494 
Laverna  149, 568, 569 

albocapitolla  144 

coloradella  136 

graudisella  144 

grisiella  141 

langiella  136 

miscecolorella  144 

stain  toni  136 
Least  tern  695 
Leioplacodes  veternus  610 
Leioplax  tnrricnla  606 
Lei8totrophus  patriarchicaa  759 
Lepidophora  229, 265 

segeriiforniis  265 

appendiculata  265 
Lepidoptera  741,765 
Lepidosteus  occidentalis  574 
Lepidotus 

haydeni  574 

occidentalis  574 
Lepidurus  172 

biiobatns  178 

couesii  173. 177, 178, 179 

glacial  is  178 

productus  177, 178 
Leptesthes  fracta  611 
Lt;ptida»  223 
Leptis 

costata  223 

incisa  223 
Leptochilus  226 

modestns  247 
Leptocoris  408 

trivittatas40d 
Leptolicb us  228,229 
Leptoraidas  230 

pantherinos  280 

tenuipes  2H1 
Lpptura  nibrica  775 
Liancalus  311 

querulus  318 
Libellula 

tiasalis  361 

forensis  790 

luctnosa  790 

pnlchella  361 
Ligyrocoris  411,  424 
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Ligyrocoris 

silveHtris  411 
Liniacodes  !^65 

pitbecium  265 
Li  max  698 

campestris  698 
LimeDiuitis  weidermeyerii  356,  766 
I^ininadia  171 
L«iiiin8Qa700 

catascopiam  166,  700 
coloroellH  700 
compact  ills  611 
devidiosa  166,  700 
diapbana  613 
eniarginata  700 
gracilis  700 
liaydeni  700 
bawilis  700 
kirtlaodiana  700 
iiieekiana  613 
nebraaoeosts  610 
nitidula  610 
pallida  700 
palastris  700 
refiexa  700 
shiiniardi  613 
eimilis  611 
8ta>(nalia  700 
tenaicoatata  613 
umbroaa  700 
vetoata  611 
LimnffiidcB  700 
LimnsBina)  700 
Limoobia  195 

califomica  197 
fimbriata  200 
indigena  206 
aciopbila  197 
LimnobiDa  196 

anomala  195,  197 
Liimnopbila  195 
adnata  201 
damula  201 
InteipeD  1118  201 
munda  201 
moDtaDa  201 
teQoipea  201 
LimnopbiliDa  201 
Limnophyaa  compaotilia  611 
Limnoporna  453 

rufoacDtellatna  453 
Limnotrecfana  453 

marginatna  453 
LinnsBa  kingi  614 
Lioypbia  480 


Linyphia 

orophila  480 
LiodoD  584 

Liouietopum  pingae  742 
Liotropia  399 

bnmeralia  400 
LtpoDOura 

bilobata  194 

cineraacena  193 
Liatrua  aen ilia  773 
Litbadotbripa  veta8ta761 
Litbariapteryx  abroDiseella  129,  149 
Litbaaia  antiqaa  614 
LitbocoUetia  149 

aluiv^orella  139 

amorpbiBHlla  132, 137 

ampbicarpeasella  132,  137 

cincinnatiella  140,  141 

fitcbella  139 

bamadryadella  140, 141 

qaereitoroni  139, 141 

robiniella  132 

aalicifolielU  139, 141 

Bcndderella  139 

tezaoa  (lege  texaDella)t32,  137, 138 
Litbomyza  746 

coiidita  746 
Litbyphaatea  487 

corrollatna  487 
Lobonotaa  367,  395 

autbracinua  395 
LociiHta  351 
Lomatia  elongata  226 
LoQcboptera  321 
LoncbopteridiB  321 
Lopbortyx  gainbeli  690 
Lopidea  414 

media  414 
Lordotua  209,  226,  258 

gibbua  258,  350,  362,  781 

plaDoa  258 
Loria  glacialia  763 
LozaDdrua  gelidos  763 
Luoina  occideDtalia  569 
Lnnatia  coDcinna  569 
Lapia  355 

Lupinna  albifrona  192 
Lyca)Da  351 

meliasa  355,  767 

rapahoe  355,  767 
Lyoomorpba 

miniata  768 

palmerii  768 
Lycosa  504 

couciona  506 
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Lycosa 

impavida,  lege  taohypoda  (see  Errata) 
513 

indagatriz,  lege  drom»a  (see  Errata) 
512 

iraonnda  514 

sinistra  517 

stemalis  504 

tristis  510 

anoata506 
Lygeidie  396,  406, 761 
Lygs&as  408 

didymns  409 

eoriniis  406 

facetiis40e 

by  alio  as  407 

nebolosns  412 

reelivatos  408 

trivittatns  408 
Lygranthfiscia 

jaguarina  119, 769, 798 

paokardi  769,  798 
Lygns  415 

anneziis  415 

ULeolaris€15 
Lymnetis  171 

breTifrons  172, 173 

goaldii  172, 173 

graeilicomis  172, 17$ 

mneronatiis  172,.  173 
Lyneeidse  155 
Lynoeas  q>h»rioas  15& 
Lyonetia  149 

alniella  140,150 
MachiniQs  781 
Macroehile  196 

speotram  352 
MacTocoleas  417 

eoagulatus  417 
Maerocyolid  698 
eoneava  69^ 

spatiosa  613 
Maoroeypris  miDna  151 
Macfopoms  366,375 

alta  569 
repetitas  375 
Maotra 

formosa  569 

warrenana  569 
Magpie,  American  669 
Mallery  (O.),  A  calendar  of  the  Dakota 

Nation  3 
Mallophora362»781 
Mallota  poBticata  322, 3:^ 
Mamestra  115, 116, 768, 797 


Mamestra 

(DiaothoBcia)  mediUtft  768,797 

dicalis768,797 

flava  115 

illaadabilis  768 

nebaloea  797 

nimbo8a797 

olivaoea  768, 797 
Mammalfl  (Inaectivoroas),  Elliott  C<n«'§ 
Precarsory  Notes  on  AmericaD  d3l 
Mandibles  of  faerbiyoroua  Dtnosaaris  594 
Manitou,  Colorado,  Note  oo  a  beetle  a&4 

larva  foond  in  a  c»ye  »t  168 
Mantis  791 
Margaritana  704 

oomplanata  704 
•   marginata704 

nebrascensis  610 
Margns  405 

ineonspicons  405 
Masaris3o0 

MoCaoley  (C.  A.  H),  Notes  on  the  on»- 
thology    ...    of  the  Red  Rirerot 
Texas,  etc  655 
Medeteros 

breviseta  320 

litoreas  320 
Megachile  364, 784 

coloradensis  784 

inimica  784 

mnraria  243 
Megacoelnm  421 

fasciatum  421 
Megalotomas  406 

qainqoespinosDs  406 
Megistocera  chilonsis  205 
MelanoBthus  367, 390 

elongatns  393 

pioinus  391 

robastos  390 

spinoIiB  392 

sabglaber  394 
Melanerpes  erythrocephalos  679 
Melanians  702 
Melania 

laninda  614 

scnlptillH  614 

sabscolp  tills  614 

taylori  614 
Melanooorypfaas  408 

facetns  408 
Melanostoma  321 ,  323, 324, 402 

sulcifrons  402 

tigrina  323 
Melaotho  701 
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MelACfctho 

decisa  701 
Integra  701 
ponderoaa  701 
^lelanthrips  exUnota  761 
^lelampus  antiqaua  610 
^M^eiKi.bracid»  456 
Iklembracia 

'    l>obalo8  456 
oarrata  457 
latipes  457 
l^leleagridffi  688 

M^eleaKFUi  gaUopavo  amerioana  638 
:Melis8odea  364 

mennacas  783 
penniiylvanioa  783 
texana  783 
MeliisBa  351, 356 
nnbigena  766 
ovata  766 
Melithreptas  351 
Melopella  leucoptera  688 
Merganser  695 
Mergas  merganser  695 
Meroniyza  amerioana  783 
MesograpUe  321 
Meeograpta 

geminata  330 
marginata  330 
Mesothemis 

corrapta  790 
longipennis  362«  790 
Meaozoio  and  Cenozoic  groaps  625 

UnionidsB  615 
Methodfl  of  making  stone  weapons,  Paul 

Schumacher  on  547 
Metoccns  169 
Microdns  788 
Microporns  366, 373 
obliqnas  373 
testndinatns  374 
Microsorex  643, 646, 649 

hoyi  649 
Microstilam  285 
Midaidte  280 
Midas  362 

rnfiventris  281 
▼entrails  281 
Middle  Park  552 
Miltogramma  783 
Milvalus  forficatiis  670 
Mimus  polyglottns  658 
Mioplosns 

abbreviatns  813 
beani  816 


Mioplosns 

labracoides  814 

longns  815 
Miris  413 

caloaratns  413 

instabilis  413 
Missouri  Biver,  £.   D.   Cope's  report  on 
vertebrate  fossils   obtained  on    or 
near  565 
Misumena  500 

vatia  500 
Mitopus  525 

biceps  525 
Mitrodetus  280, 281, 352 
Mocking-bird  658 
Moina  branchiata  155 
Mollnsca  163 
Molotbrus 

ater  667 

pecoris  667 
Monalocoris  413 

filicis  413 
Monedula  fasoiata  786 
Monoclonius  crassus  573 
Monocrepidius  vespertinns  774 
Monographs  of  the  families  Gydnid»  and 

Saldse,  by  P.  B.  Uhler  355 
Montana, 

C.'A.  White's  descriptions  of  Unionidte 
and  Physidas  collected  by  £.  D.  Cope 
from  Judith  Biver  group  in  599 

E.  D.   Cope's  report  on   geology   of 
region  of  Judith  Biver  in  565 
Mordella  fasciata  169 
MordellidiB  169 
Mordellistena  arida  778 
Mormidea  402 

lugens  402 
Mountain  Plover  691 
Mountains  (Eruptive)  in  Colorado  551 
Mount  Guyot  554 
Mud-hen  693 
Mulio  226 
Murgantia  404 

histrionica  404 
Musca 

ascarides  756 

bibosa  757 

hydropica  757 

vincolata  758 
Mu8cidffi342.363,756 
Mntilla 

bioculata  787 . 

occidentalis  787 

rufa  787 
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Mycetophila  193 

occalata  753 
Myc6tophilid»  192,742,753 
Myoropyrgus 

minutalos  613 
Myiarchus 

cinerasoeos  675 

orinitas  675 
Myleclaphas  bipartitas  574 
Myodocha  411 

petiolata  411 

serripes  411 
MyodochiDSB  411 
Myopa  342 
MyopidsD  342 
Myriopoda  161 
My  rmeleoQ  361,769 

immaculatas  789 

salvns  789 
Myrmica  741 
Mjzine  364 

byalina  787 
Nabes  feras  428 
Nabidffi  428 
Natbalts  oodice  765 
Naaclerus  furcatus  682 
Neides  406 

decurvatns  406 

muticas  406 

spinosus  406 

trispiDosas  406 
Nebraska,  S.  Aaghey's  catalogue  of  the 

land  and  fresh- water  shells  of  697 
Nemastoma  159 

bimaculatum  161 

deotipalpis  160, 161 

troglodytes  158, 160 
NemastomidsB  161 
Nemastominse  161 
Neraestriiiidie  224 
Nemognatha 

imniaciilata  358,  778 

lurida  778 
Nemotelus  213 

canadensis  213,  779 
Neosorex  641 

navigator  641 

paliistris  641 
Neottiglossa  401 

trilineata  401 

nndata  401 
Nepticiila  141,  150 
Neritiua 

nebrascensis  610 

volvilineata  611 


Neuroptera  361, 762, 788 

New  Entomostracs  from  Colorado  151 

Pbyllopod  Cmstaoea  firom  the  West, 
Description  of  171 

apecies  of  Crawfish  603 
Nicooles  284,  311,  353 
Night-hawk  676 
Nightingale,  Yirginia  666 
NootnidflB  115 
Nomada  784 
Nonpareil  666 

North  American  Mesozoic   and  Ceaozoic 
UoionidiB,  C.  A.  White's  comparison 
of,  with  living  species  615 
Notbris 

bimacalella  122 

verbasoella  122 
Notiosorez  643,  646,  649 

Crawford  i  646,  651 

evotis  652 
Notodromns  monachns  152 
Notonecta  453 

insulata  453 

rugosa  453 

undnlata  453 
Notonectidas  453 
Nototrachys  788 

reticulata  788 
Numenins  longinistris  692 
NysiiniB  409 
Nysias  409 

angustatns  409 

califomicns  409 
Ochria 

flavago  351 

saucelitse  351 
Oohyria  abrasaria  769 
OcnsBa  276 

calida  278 

helluo  278 ' 

longicornis  278 
Odynerus  7H5 
Odonata  350 
Odontomyia 

arcuata  213 

binotata  779 

ineequalis  776 

megacepbala  213 

nigrirostris  363,  779 
Oecanthas  361 

niveQs792 
Ocoophora  boreasella  129,  141,  142 

4-maculella  129 
Oedancala  411 

dorsilicea  411 
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Oedaspis  penelope  346 
Oedicarena  persuasa  344 
Oedipoda 

oarliiif^iana  794 

caroliDa  361,  794 
Oedipodas  358 
Omoiala  vermiculata  358 
Oncoonemis  115,  1 16 

atrioollaris  117 

angastus  115,  116 

bebrensi  115,  116 

cbaudleri  115,  116, 117 

confnsa  115 

dayi  116 

l^ieuayi  116 

hayesi  116 

huojogena  800 

meadiaoa  115,117 

oblita  117 

oocata  115,116,117 

saonderei  115,116 

saandersiana  117 
Od  codes  276 

incaltos  279 

melampaa  279 
Oncodocera  226, 229, 247 

leacoprocta  226, 217 
Ophiogomphns  791 
Opbion  pnrgatam  788 
OpbtbalraicoH 

latoralis  410 

niger  410 
Opiliones  525 
OpiIioiiid»  161 
Opsebias  276 

cliligeu8  278' 

inflAtns  278 

pancQS  279 
Opnntia  missoarieosis  666 
Orbitelarive  477 
Orchard  oriole  668 
Orcbelimani  792 
OrectoderoB  426 

amcenus  426 

obnqauft426 
Oriole, 

Baltimore  669 

Ballock'8  669 

Orobard  668 
Omitbology  of  regtoD  about  the  source  of 
Red  River  of  Texas,  etc.,  C.  A.  H.  Mo- 
Canley's  Notes  on  tbe  655 
Ornix  132 

prnnivorella  133, 141 
Ortalidffi  343 


Ortbonenra  321 
Ortbops  420 

pellnoidns  420 

Bcntellatn8-420 
Ortboptera  358, 741, 791 
Ortyx  virgioiana  689 
Osprey,  see  Fisb-faawk 
Odpriooerns  284, 290, 350 

eutrophns  290 

OBEcides  291 

(Baous  290, 362, 782 

inioor  291 

rbadamantbus  290 
Osteu  Sacken  (C.  R.);  Western  Diptera  189 
OsteoglossidflB  807 
Ostrea 

arcuatilis  611 

glabra  612 

sabtrigonalis  612 

wyomingeDsis  611 
Otisorex  643 
Otodu8  568,569 
Owl, 

Burrowing  680 

Sbort-eared  680 
Oxycepbala  maculipennis  244 
Oxycera  crotcbi  212 
Oxygonns  niortuus  759 
Oxyptila  496 

consparcata  496 
Oxytelua  pristiuus  759 
Ozopbora  424 
Pachybracbys  tridens  775 
PacbyooridaB  .36'> 
PacbygrontbinaB  411 
Pacbymerus  petrensi8  761 
Pacbyopsia  466 

robUHtus  466 
Paobyrrbina  altisaima  210 

ferruginea  211,779 
Pacbyrrbinas  196 
Packard,  jr.  (A.  S.),  797 

New  cave  fauna  In  Utab  157 

New  Pbyllopod  Crustacea  from   tbe 
West,  Description  of  171 

P.  R.  Ubler's  report  upon  tbe  Hemi- 
ptera  collected  by  355 

T.  Tboreli's  descriptions  of  tbe  Arane» 
collected  in  Colorado  in  1875  by  477 
PsBcilognatbns  228 
Palseoscincus  costatus  572 
Palffiotbrips  fo88ilis761 
Paleoutological  papers  (Nos.  1-5),  by  C.  A. 

Wbite  599. 603, 607, 615, 625 
Pallodes  silaceus  772 
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Palpatory  525 
PaltoBtoma  saperbiens  194 
Pamera 

oontracta  411 

fallax  412 
PameroAoris  424 

anthoooroides  425 
Pamphila  manitoba  767 
PaodioD  haliaetUB  6H6 
PaDgiBaB367,3d3 

bilineatas  383 

diaorepaos  386 

fortis  389 

fusiform  is  389 

margo  387 

piceatas  388 

ragif rons  384 

teoais  390 
PaDffODia213,214 

hera  214 

incisa  214, 780 

inoisaralis  214, 780 
Pantarbes  226. 229, 254, 352 

capito  256 
PacurgQ8  364,784 

sethiops  784 
Papilio  daauus  356,765 

maohaoo  351 

zolicaoD  351 
ParaoosDins  209, 262, 352 

edwardsi  262 
ParadoxodoQ  643 
Paragus  321 
Parapholis  461 

peltata  461 
Parectopa 

lespidegffifoliella  132 

robioiella  132 
Park  View  Moantain  553 
Parnaasiiis  351, 354 
ParouycbodoD  lacustris  572 
Partridge,  Virginia  689 
Pasimaobos  eioogatas  770 
PasseroQlns  bairdi  663 
Peale  (A.  C.)f  On  a  peculiar  type  of  ernpt- 

ive  mountains  in  Colorado  551 
Pedioia  195 

albivitta  206 

oonterroina  206 

obtusa  205 

rtvosa  206 
Pedinocoris  bracbonyx  350 
Pediopnis  467 

virtdis  467 
Peep  692 


Pelican,  White  695, 803 
Pelecanidie  695 
PelecanuB  tracbyrhynohos  695 
Peloposna  oementarias  986 
Pelycorapis  586 

beiycinus  587 
Pentatoma 

oaloeata  404 

calva  404 

cinota  397 

clanda  398 

cnstator  404 

pilipes  403 

pnnotipes  402 

rngulosa  403 

serva  402 

semivittata  403 

trilineata  401 

undata  401 

variolaria  402 
PentatominiB  401 
Peribalus  403 

limbolariuB  403 

modestuB  403 
Perillus  398 

clandus  396 
Perittial29 
Perl*  791 

Petroohelidon  lunifrons  662 
Penoiea  oassini  663 
Pezotettix 

dodgei  796 

picta  795 
Pbalangidffi  161 
PbalangioiB  161 
PhalangioidflB  525 
Phalaugium  161 
PbenoUa  grossa  772 
Pbibalapteryx  iutestinata  769 
Phidippus  523' 

coioradensi»  523 
Pbilienua  458 

lineatos  458 
Pbilantbus  785 

laticinotus  785 
Philhydros  772 
Pbillolabis  352 
Pbillonome  140 
Pbilodromini  500 
Pbilodromns  500 

aureolns  500 

inqnisitor  502 

viresoens  500 
PhilomyoidfB  700 
Pboloinfio  487 
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Pholcns  487 

pullalas  487 
PboUBora  oatuUos  767 
Pbotioas  pyralis  774 
Phr  jganea  789 
interniptA  789 
operta  762 
PhryganidiB  762 
Phrynosoma  398 

oomatam  796 
Phthiria209,227,2(>2 
egerroiDans  264 
hamilis  264 
notata  264 
pnnctipeDnis  262 
Bcolopax  263 
Balfarea262,781 
PbyllocDistis  149 

ampelopeiella  140 
popniiella  140, 141, 147, 149 
Pfayllolabiii  196, 202 
claviger  203 
encaosta  204 
Pbyllopod  Crnstacea  from  the  Weat,  De- 

Boription  of  new  171 
Pbylloptera  792 
Pbymata  428 
«roea428 
Phyroatidn  428 
Phy»opoda741,761 
Pbyaa  700 

ancillaria  700 
bridgerensis  611 
carletoui  610 
.     copei  571,602,612 
gyrina  700 

gyrioa  var.  elliptica  700 
beterostropha  700 
kanabensis  610 
lordi  700 
pleromatis  611 
BecaliDa  6 13 
Virginia  700 
Pbysalia  visoofla  128 
Physalis  viscosa  136 

Pbysidte  and  Uuionid8&  oolleoted  by  £.  D 
Cope  from  Jadith  River  groap^  Mon- 
tana, C.  A.  Wbite*8  deecriptions  of 
.599 
Pbytocoridie  413 
Pbytoooris  413 
inops  413 
nnbilns  413 
Pica  melanoleaoa  hndBonica  669 
Picidw  679 


Pi  cos  scalaris  679 
Pier  is 

oleracea356,765 

protodice  356,765 
Piestolycbns  scarborovii  569 
Pintail  694 
Piosoma  setosum  771 
^ipiza  321,  322 
Pirenella  nebrascensis  613 
Pisidium  saginatum  611 
Plagiognatbas  422 

bohemanni  422 

obscuras  422 
P]anorbin4&701 
Planorbis  701 

albus  701 

am  plexus  612 

armigera  701 

bicarinatns  701 

campanulatns  701 

convolntns  612 

deflectu8  701 

exacutas  701 

fallax  701 

glabratus  701 

kanabensis  610 

leidyi  613 

moltivolvis  701 

nebrascensis  613 

parvus  701 

planoconvexns  613 

segmentina  701 

trivolvis  701 

utabensisOU 

veternus  610 

vetustns  613 

virens  701 
Plastomenns  punctulatns  573 
Platecarpus  584 

corypbsens  584 

iotericns  584 
Platymetopius  473 

aontns  473 
Platynns  770 
Platypalpus  321 
Platypeza  321 
Platypeaidie  321 
Platynra  193 
Plenrooera  neglectnm  702 
Pleurolimntea  tenuicostata  613 
Ploas  226, 227, 230, 260, 262 

amabilis  261 

atratula  261 

fenestrata  260 

nigripennis  261 
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Ploas 

obesala  261 

rnfuU  261 
Plociomera  pnberiila  411 
Plociomerus  diffosas  411 
Plover, 

Golden  690 

MoautaiD  691 

Killdeer  691 

Upland  692 
Plusia, 

gamma  351 

sackenii  800 

simplex  119 
Plntella  ornciferarnm  122, 141, 144, 147, 14S 
Pocota  322 

alopex  338 

cyanella  339 
PodicipidiB  695 
PodilymboB  podiceps  695 
PodiHOB  399 

modestuH  399 
PcBcilognathas  thiipsomyzoides  264 
Pcpciloscytus  422 

sericeas  422 

nnifasciatuB  422 
Polanisia  364 
PoUstes  364 

anrifer  7ft5 
Polybia  flavitarsis  785 
Polyboriis  tharns  audaboni  686 
Polydesmns  158, 159 

canadensis  162 

cavicola  161, 162 

Qognatns  162 

granalatns  162 

serratus  162 
Poly  don  ta 

bicolor338 

cnrvipes322,338 
Polymedon  311,317,352 

flabellifer  317 
Polyrbytis  kingi  614 
Polystfficbotes  punctatas  788 
Poly  thorax  missuriensis  573 
Pomacera  283 
PomaceridiB  283 
Pomatiopsis  702 

lapidaria  166, 702 

luBtrica  166,702 
Pompihis 

jptbiops  786 

formosns  786 
Porrima  sangainea  769, 798 
Portbeos  angalatus  821 


Prairie-ben  689 

Priocnemis  flammipennis  787 

Priononyx  364 

atraU  786 

thomsB786 
Prionosoma  401 

podopioides  401 
Prisoacara  cypha  817 

Hops  bl8 

serrata  816 
Proconia  459 

costalis  459 
Proctacanthus  284 
Promachns  284 
Pronophlebia  750 

rediviva  750 
Pronnba  yuccasella  121, 148 
Prorachtbes  269 
Prostbesima  493 

melancholica  493 
Protonotaria  citrfea  660 
Protoplasta  207 

titchi  196 

titcbii  352 

Yipio  196,208,352 
Psendatricbia  276 
Psendonenroptera  361, 789 
Pseud opblceinsB  407 
Psilocepbala  costalis  274 
Pdilopos  311. 320 

nielampos  320 
Psinidia  eocerata  794 
Psocns  414 
Psycboda  191 
Psyohodidie  191 
PHyllidi©  475 
Pterodontia  276 

flavipes  278 

niisella  277 
Pteropboras  147, 148 

cinereidactylns  148 
Pterosticbus  770 
Pkocbiomera  411 

pnbern1a411 
Ptyeboptera 

len  is  196,206,779 

metallica  207 

mfocinota  207 
Ptycbopterina  196, 206 
Pablilia457 

niodesta  457 
Palmonata  698 
Pnpa699 

arennia  611 

armi£era699  • 
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Pupa 

blaodi  699 

ooDtracta  ^99 

corticaria  699 

decora  699 

fallax  699 

incolata  611 

leidyi  611 

niOKcorum  699 

pentodon  699 

mpicola  699 
Pnpinte  699 
PycnopogoD  293 

cirrhatQS  293 
Pyramis 

atalanta  766 

boutera  766 
Pyrgota 

debilis  UZ 

▼alida  344 
Pyrgulifera  hnnierosa  610 
Pyropsis  bairdii  569        • 
Pyro'a  engeliDanni.SSd,  77d 
Pyrrbosidia  napa  768 
Pyrrbnioxia  sinaata  666 
Qaail  t^9 
Qaerqoedula 

Gar<«liDeD8i8  694 

oyanoptera  694 
■  discors  694 
QaiBcalus 

macrnras  669 
Bacbicems  353 

boDeatns  211,212 

Digripalpas  212 

obscorifjennis  212 

raticollia  212 

varipes  212 
Rail,  Yirginia  693 
RallidsB  693 
Ranipbomyia  321 

lactansa  321 
Rapbidise  351 
Rapbiomidas  280, 281, 352 
Raven  669 

Wbite-necked  669 
Redbird,  Sammer  662 
Red  Riv<:r  of  Texas,  C.  A.  H.  McCaaley's 
Dotes   on    tbe   ornithology  of  the 
region  about  aoarce  of  the,  et€.  655 
Rednviidse  429 
Redaviinse  429 
Redavioidea  423 
Rednvins 

diadema  429 


Rednvins 

insidnosus  427 

mnscnlus  427 

raptatorins  429 

fipisaipes  429 
Regnlus 

oalendnla  659 

satrapa  659 
Renia  119 
Report 

on  tbe  geology  of  tbe  region  of  Jaditb 
River,  Montana,  and  on  vertebrate 
fossils  obtained  on  or  near  Missouri 
River  565 

npon  the  insects  collected  in  1875   by 
P.  R.  Uhler  355 
Restbenia  415 

coDfraterna  413 
Retitfilariffi  480 
Rhantus  binotatus  771 
Rhapbidolabis  206 
Rhapbigaster  catiuns  404 
Rbapbiomidas  episcopus  282 
Rliipidius  169 
Rhipipborus  169 
Rhododipsa  volupia  768,797. 
Rhodopbora  florida  797 
RhupalinaD  407 
Rhopalocera  765 
Rhopalopbora  longipes  775 
Khopalus  truDcatus  407 
Rhy tidoporud  366, 380 

indentatns  360 
Rbytopborus 

meeki  610 

priscusOlO 
Rissoidas  702 
Robinia  137 

Ruffner  (E.  H.)i  see  Coues  (Elliott)  655 
Sackenia  753 

arcuata  754 
Salda  430 

anthracina  438 

conflnens  433 

coriacea  4:^6 

coxalis  446 

crassicornis  438 

deplanata  442 

elongata  448 

birta  436 

bumilis  451 

interstitialis  444 

ligata  432 

littoralis  439 

Inctnosa  445 
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Salda 

lagabris  442 

marginalia  447 

orbiculata  450 

pallipes  446 

pellita  433 

polita  441 

reperta  447 

BigDoretii  431 

sphacelata  434 

Stella^  44-2 

aligino8a4l0 
Saldie  429 

and  CydntdsB,  Monographs  of  the  fami- 
lies of,  by  P.  R.  Uhler  365 
Sandhill  crane  693 
Sand  martin  662 
Sandpiper, 

fiartramian  692 

Least  692 
San  Luis  base  707 

Azimuth  of  708 
Saprinas  lugens  773 
Sarcophaga  363, 783 
Sargus  viridis  2^12 
Saropogon  284 
Sattigradfe  523 
Satyridas  351 
Satyrns  sp.  766, 767 
SanrodontidflB  821 
Sayornis  sayus  675 
Scalops  633 

aaneus  604 

aqnatioas  633 

argentatns  633 

canadensis  633, 634 

latimanus  634 

metallescens  634 

pennsylvanioa  633 

tteniata  634 
Scapanus  634 

breweri  634 

townsendi  634 
Scapherpeton 

ezcisnm  574 

favosa m  574 

latioolle  573 

tectum  573 
Scaphitns  cheyennensis  569 
Scellos  318, 353 

monstrosus  319 

vigil  318 
Sceloporns  399 
ScenopinklflB  275 
Sceuopinos  bulbosus  275 


Schumacher  (Paul) 

Methods  of  making  stooe  weapons  547 

On  kjokkenmoddinf(b  <if  OaHtovia  37 

On  kjokkeDDioddtni^A  of  Oregoa  ^ 
SciophiU  193 
Scissor-tails  670 
Scleropogon  264, 291, 781 
ScolopacidsB  692 
Scolop8  458 

oalifomica  634 

sulci  pes  458 
Sooparia  centuriella  120 
Scotolemon  159 

flavescens  165 

piochardi 165 

robostum  159, 164 

terricola  164 
Soudder  (S.  H.)i  First  diacorered  traoet  of 
fossil  insects  in  Araerieao  Tertiaries 
741 

Two  species  of  Carabidffi  ftom  inter- 
glacial  deposits,  etc.  763 
Scutellera  teoeifrons  365 
Scytodoids^  487 
Sehirini  396 
Sehirus  396 

alboDotatoB  397 

cinctns  397 
Sepedon 

armipes  783 

fnmipennis  783 
Sequoia  sempervirens  211 
Setodes789 

Shells  of  Nebraska,  Samoel  Aogfaey's  cata- 
logue of  the  land  and  fresh-waler 
697 
Sierra 

Abigo558 

La  Sal  557 
Silverheels  554 
SilYiu8  2l3.214,215 

gigantnlus  215 

isabellinus  214 

trifolinm  215 
Sinea  429 

diadema  429 
Skokomish  reservation,  IndiaoB  of  57 
Snipe, 

American  629  \ 

Wilson's  629 
Snow  goose  694 
Snowy  heron  693 
Solanuro  oarolinense  410 
Sorez  64'1, 643, 645, 647, 649 

alpiniis  650 
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Sores 

brevicanda  619 
oinereus  647, 649 
crawfordi  646, 651 
cristatas  634 
evotis  652 
hoyi  646 
micrarns  638 
•  pacificns  650 
palnstris  641 
parvus  647, 649 
riohardBOoi  650 
spbagnicola  650 
talpoidea  647. 649 
tbompfiODi  646 
valgariB  641, 645 
SoricidsB  634 
Soriciscas  647, 649 
'  mexicaDQs  652 
micrnrns  638 
Spanish  Peaks  551 
Sparnopolins  226, 229, 259 
breyicoFDis  259 
coloradensis  259, 781 
cumatilis  259 
fnlvns  259     * 
Sparrow, 

Brewer's  664 
SpaiTowhawk  684 
Spatula  clypeata  694 
Speotyto  onnicularia  hypogsea  680 
SpbsBDotbeons  sntaralis  774 
SpbfBrium 

formosnm  612 
idaboeDse  614 
planum  612 
sabelHpticnm  571,612 
recticardinale  612 
mgoeam  614 
Spb»rophoria  322 
cylindrica  330 
miernraaSO 
sulpbnripes  330 
SpbsBropboriffi  321 
Spbecodea  784 
Spbecomyia  322, 354 
brericornis  341 
vittata  242, 322 
Spbegina  331 

infuscata  331 
Spiders  from  Colorado,  J.  H.  £  merlon's 

Description  of  two  new  528 
Spiladomyia  749 
simplex  750 
Spizella  pallida  breweri  664 


Sprigtail  694 
StapbylinidflB  7&d 
Steatoda  485 

distinota  485 
Stenobotbrns  793 

curtipennis  793 

leetus  792 

macalipennis  793 
Stenopogon  284, 291 ,  362, 781, 762 

fasciatas  362 
Sterna  superciliaris  antillaram  695 
Sthenarops  418 

chloris  419 

marina  419 
Stibadinm  spamosara  797 
Stiroma  inconspicna  458 
Stone  weapons,  Metboda  of  making,  by 

Paul  Scbumacber  647 
Stracbia  bistrionica  404 
Stratiomyia 

insignis  213 

maculosa  213 

melastoma  213 

rabbata  213 
StratiomyidsB  212 
Stranssia  longipennis  345 
Streets  (T.  H.)»  on  Cam  bams  cooesi  803 
Strepomatid®  702 
Streptocepbalus  171 

texanus  176 

watsonii  171, 176 
Stridulantia  455 
StrigidsB  680 

Stnrnella  magna  neglecta  668 
Stygia  elongata  226 
Sncoinea  , 

avara699 

grosvenori  699 

haydeni  699 

lineatal66,699 

mooresiana  699 

obliqna  699 

ovalis  699 

papillispira  611 

verrilli  699 
Suocineie  699 
Summer  duck  695 
Sylvicolidse  660 
Sylviidie  659 
Sylvius  gigantulns  350 
Symbins  169 
Sympboromyia  223,224 
Symplecta  pnnctipennis  195,200,906,35? 

779 
Syritta  pipiens  322,340,782 
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Syromastes 

inoonspicuas  405 

reflex II Ins  407 
Syrphidte  321,741,756 
Syrpha8  321,3^4 

affiuis  352 

amalopis  324, 326 

americanus  324,  :^25, 327 

fuoiipoDiiis  324 

infusoatus  330 

intrudeDS  324, 325, 326 

lapponicns  324,325,326 

limbiveotriH  3')0 

opinator  324, 325, 327 

protritus  324, 325, 328 

pyraatri  322. 324, 3*25, 350, 351, 352 

rectus  324, 328 

riliesii  324 

trychnpns  324 
Systcecbns  226, 251, 252, 253 

candid ulns  253 

oreas  254 

Bolitus  253 

vulgaris  227, 253, 781 
Systropus  226, 227, 230, 265 

macer  265 
TabauidsD  213 
TabauuB  213,214,215,353 

agrotuB  219 

iusuetns  219 

nigrescens  220 

pbcBDops  217 

procyon  216 

puuctifer  220, 350 

rbouibicuii  218 

Bonomensis  216 

tropicus  216 
Tacbidius  155 
Tachina  361 
Tacbyiiromia  321 
Tacbydroniiua  321 
Taobypeza  321 
Tachytrecbus  311, 315, 354 

angustipenniH  315 

mopcbus  316,354 

sauns  316 
Talda  bullata  409 
Talpa 

*'  enropsBa  ex  America  "  634 

flavescens  633 

fusca  633 

longicaudata  634 

pnrpnrascens  633 

radiata  634 
Tulpasorex  647 


TalpidiB  632 
Tauagridffi  662 
Tancredia  atnericaoa  569 
TantalidiB  693 
Tautalas  locnlator  693 
Tanyderus  19G 

pictns  352 
Tapbrocerns  gracilis  774 
Taracbe  aiigasupeanis  119,768  • 

Tareutnla  520 

inodesta  520 

Bcalari8  521 
Tattler,  Solitary  692 
Teal, 

Blue-wioged  694 

CiQQamoa6d4 

Greeu-winged  691 
TebeuDophorns  700 

caroliuensis  700 
Telepborus  liilineatas  774 
Tellina  scicula  569 
Temuocera  322 

megacepbaia  335 

seiigera  334 
Tepbritis  finalis  346 
Termes  791 

flavipes  364,791 
Tern,  Leaat  695 

Tertiary  strata  of  Wyoming  and  Utah.  C 
A.  White's  descriptions  of  new  spe- 
cies of  Uniones  and  new  genm  oi 
Gasteropoda  from  tbe  603 
Tetraguatba  477 

e]ongata477,478 

grallator  477 
Tetraonidie689 
Tetraopes  annulatas  775 
Tettigouia  460 

costal  is  459 

bierogtypbica  460 

moll  i pes  459 

obtecta  761 

ootolineata  460 
TettigoiidiB761 
TettigooiiisD  459 
Tt^tyra  alternata  365 
Texas 

cardinal  666 

woodpecker  679 
Tbamuocephalus  174 

platyurus  175 
Tbamnonoma  flavaria  769 
Tbaumastus  limn»formi8  613 
Thecla  sp.  767 
Tbereva  781 
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Thereva 

candidata  275 

coniata  274 

fucata  274 

hirticeps  274 

melanoneara  274 

vialis  274 
Therevidffi  274 
T^eridioidaB  480 
Theridion  pallnlam  487 
Therioplectea  215 
Thermopeis  montana  128 
ThlipRomyia  264 
ThomisiDSB  494 
Thomiaoidse  491 
TbomisuB  fartas  500 

Thorell  (T.)f  Descriptions  of  the  Araneto 
collected  in  Colorado  in  1875  by  A* 
S.  Packard,  jr.  477 
Thyanta  403 

costator  404 

perditor  404 

rognloea  403 
Tbyreopas  ooloradensis  785 
TiDagma  129 

Tineina  in  Colorado,  Distribution  of  147 
Tinicephalns  418 

simplex  418 
Tipfaia  albilabris  787 
lipala 

beatnla  209 

decrepita  752 

fallax  209 

niacrolabis  354 

pnecisa  209 

pabera209 

spemax  210 

tecfa  752 
Tipnlidffi  195,363,742.746,751 

Brevipalpi  195, 196, 206, 751 

liongipalpi  196, 751 
Tipnlina  209 
TIscheria  137, 149 
Tolmenis  284 
Tomooerns 

alba  159 

plnmbeos  158 
Tomonotns  tenebrosns  795 
Topographical     field-    and    office -work, 

Methods  of  728 
TortricidaB  134 
Tortrix  129, 147, 800 

algidana  800 
Tostegoptera  lanceolata  773 
Totanos  solitarins  692 
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Toxophora  227, 229, 265 

americana  265 

ainphitea265,267 

fucata  (lege  ampbitea)  267 

fulva  265, 267 

lencopyga  263 

virgata  266 
Toxopborina  226 
Trachodon  mirabilis  573 
Trapezonotns  412 

nebulosns  412 
Triangnlation,  Primary  706 
Triangnlation-stations,  List  of  primary  713 
Tribadinm  spnmosum  768 
Tricbocera  195,352 

triohoptera  204 
Tricbocoris  :)66, 371 

conforniis  372 
Trichodes  omatas  773 
Trichopepla  403 

atricornis  403 

semivittata  403 
Trifaicnla  150 
Trigonotylus  413 

mflcomis  413 
Triraerotropes  wqaalis  794 
Trimicra 

anomala  353 

pilipes  195,  200,  353 
Tringa  minatilla  692 
Triodites  226,  229,  245 

mns  246 
Trionyx  569 

foveatns  573 

roammillaris  573 

vagans  573 
Triphosna  115 
Tripbleps  427 

insidnosns  427 
Triptotricba  223,  353 

discolor  223 

lanta  223 
Troglodytidso  &59 
Troodon  formosas  572 
Tropidia  quadrata  322, 338 
Tropidolophus  formosas  794 
Tropistemas  • 

glaber  772 

nimbatns  771 
Trambnll  (J.  H.),  on  Dakota.names  ^ 
Trypeditffi  344 
Trypeta  345,  363,  783 

actinobola  345,  346 

sequalis  783 

alba  345,782 
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Volncella 
avida333 
fa8oUta334 
marginata  333 
mezicana322,332 
8atQr333 
Vortioifez  binneyi  614 
Vultnre,  Black  687 
Warbler 

QoldeD  or  sammer  660 
Prothonotary  660 
Worm-eating  660 
Yellow-tbroated  661 
Western  Diptera  189 
Wbippoorwill,  Nnttall's,  675 
White  (C.  A.) 

Catalogue  of  inyertebrate  foflsils  from 
freeh-  and  brackisb-water deposits  of 
western  portion  of  Nortb  America 
607 
Comparison  of  the  North  American 
Mesozoic   and  Cenozoio  Unionid«e 
with  living  species  615 
Descriptions  of  new  speoies  of  Uniones 
and  new  genos  of  Gasteropoda  from 
Tertiary  strata  of  Wyoming   and 
Utah  603 
Descriptions  of  Unionidie  and  Pbysi- 
dffi  collected  by  £.  D.  Cope  from 
Judith  River  group,  Montana  599 
Remarks  on  the  paleontological  char- 
acteristics of  the  Cenozoio  and  Meso- 
zoic groups  as  developed  in  Green 
River  region  625 
Wild  turkey,  Common  688 
Wilson  (D.  A. )9  Notes  on  the  geographical 
work  of  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal and  Geographical  Survey  of  the 
Territories  705 
Wood 

duck  695 
ibis  693 


Woodpecker 

Red-headed  679 

Texas,  679 
Wien,  White-throated  659 
Wyettia  mollis  346 
Wyoming 

Territory,  Artesian  borings  in  181 

C.  A.  White's  desoriptioiia   of  new 
species  of  Uniones  and  new  genus  of 
Gasteropoda  from  Tertiary  strata  of 
Utah  and  603 
Xanthocephalns  ioterooephalas  667 
Xestomyza  planicepe  274 
Xiphidium  361,  792 
XylophagidflB  211 
Xysticus  494 

onnctator  494 
YeUowbird  663 
Zanclognatha  cruralis  120 
Zapsalis  abradens  572 
Zenesdnra  carolinensis  687 
Zodion  342 
Zonites  158 

arborins  700 

friabilis  700 

fnliginosa  700 

gularis  700 

indentata  163 

inomata  700 

lasvigata  7U0 

Zonitiuffi  700 

Zonitis 

atripennis  358,  778 

bilineata  778 
Zonosema 

altemata  348 

basiolum  348 

contiuna  348 
Zophodia 

boUii  799 

dentata  799 
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